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Ma  quell'  ingrato  popolo  maligno 
Che  difloese  di  Ficsole  ab  antlco, 
£  tiene  ancor  del  monte  e  del  madgno. 

Daittb,  Ii^emo,  Canto  xv. 

£  come  1  volger  del  dd  delta  Inna 
Coopre  ed  iscuopre  i  litl  sonza  poea, 
Cosi  far  di  Fiorenssa  la  fortona : 

Perchd  rum  dee  paror  mirabU  cosa 
Cid  ch'  io  dir6  degli  alti  Fiorcntini, 
Onde  la  fame  nel  tempo  h  naacosa. 

Damte,  ParadisOf  Canto  zri. 
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4  FLOBENTINE  HISTOBY.  [moi  ID. 

The  latter  Clement  would  not  grant,  nor  yet  give  Catharine  ot 
Medicis  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  which  Charles  de- 
sired in  order  to  stop  the  contract  then  in  progress  between 
her  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  emperor  was  desirous  of 
renewing  the  league  in  1 530  in  such  a  form  that  he  could  leate 
Italy  and  especially  Milan  safe  from  any  attack  by  France 
while  he  got  rid  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  army  there*.  ^ 
Cloment  also  desired  this,  but  Venice  was  averse  to  a  quand  L 
with  Soliman  while  Francis  I.  angry  and  mortified  was  then  -^ 
inciting  the  Sultan  to  attack  Austria,  and  soon  after  actually 
united  with  that  power  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom  t* 
He  hoped  to  detach  the  pope  by  the  marriage  of  Catharine^ 
which  was  not  directly  opposed  by  Charles  from  a  convictioD 
that  Francis  could  never  intend  to  conclude  it,  and  the  long- 
promised  union  of  Alexander  with  Margaret  his  natoid 
daughter  was  so  far  confirmed  that  in  the  following  April 
she  passed  through  Florence  on  her  way  to  Naples  where  she 
was  to  reside  until  of  a  proper  age,  for  she  was  no  more  linn 
ten  or  twelve  years  old  at  this  epoch  but  very  beautiful  J. 

On  the  first  of  October  1582,  as  if  to  annihilate  even  the 
inanimate  machinery  of  freedom  the  great  "  Campana"  that 
ancient  bell,  which  had  so  often  tolled  the  Florentine  people  to 
glory  and  to  crime,  was  broken  by  command  of  Alexander  lest  iti 
sound  should  ever  again  awaken  the  gi'cat  national  council !  Yet 
the  number  of  strokes  which  had  jarred  on  its  brazen  ring  forMedir 
cian  parliaments  might  have  secured  a  happier  destiny  if  its  known 
beauty,  its  excellence  and  antiquity  had  not  been  sufficient  §. 

Francis  I.  with  his  accustomed  duplicity  while  trying  tocofr 
ciliato  the  pope  by  a  family  alliance  was  through  Luigi  Alar 
manni  deceitfully  promising  great  things  to  the  Florentme 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  17-18-25.  supposed  to  contain  much  bIItcf  in  iM 

*)*  Ibid.,  p.  25.  composition,  which  some  thought  tiM 

X  Scgiii,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  21. —  Ammirato,  one  of  the  reasons  of  its  dcstructioi, 

Lib.  xxxi.,  p.  43G. —  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  but  none  was  found.     This  is  a  tills 

p.  270.  hill  \t  \x\atV.«  x\\c>  %^vnt  of  the  time.^ 

/  It  weighed  22,0001h.  Troy,  and  wii  YardvV,  U\i.  ^^.,\».^.— ^^Eti\,\ak.^. 
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in  favour  of  liberty  :  these  promises  arrested  an  applica- 
lat  some  of  them  were  about  making  to  the  emperor,  and 
oon  after  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  carried  on  through 
Rosso  of  Arezzo  who  was  subsequently  taken  and  be- 
l  at  Florence ;  but  the  plot  had  no  other  consequence  than 
>  Clement  a  pretext  for  still  more  cruel  persecutions  *. 
is  the  end  of  February  Charles  succeeded  in  renewing  the 
Lve  league  of  Italy  between  the  church,  empire,  the  King 
Eomans,  and  all  the  Italian  states,  Florence 
ng  named  through  fear  of  her  banking  trade  and 
French  commerce  suffering,  these  being  the  only  real 
lat  connected  her  with  France.  Money  was  deposited 
I  levy  of  troops  by  each  confederate,  and  placed  for  that 
e  only  in  two  banks  selected  by  Clement  and  Charles,  Don 
LO  de  Leyva  being  nominated  generalissimo.  Charles 
uitted  Bologna  and  embarked  at  Genoa  for  Spain,  after 
Alexander  who  had  accompanied  him  returned  to  Flo- 
md  the  pontiff  to  Rome  f . 

while  these  things  were  passing  a  circumstance  occurred 

rence  which  partially  enlightened  the  young  nobility  by 

g  that  they  had  chosen  a  master,  not  a  companion,  and 

owing  the  seeds  of  future  sorrow  and  disturbance.     It 

I  ancient  custom,  as  Varchi  relates,  when  men  of  every 

ind  every  age  were  less  idle  than  in  his  day ;  when  they 

rholly  devoted  to  letters,  arms,  merchandise,  or  some  other 

labour,  that  during  the  Carnival  in  order  to  have  some 

)  from  business,  some  slight  recreation  and  repose,  the 

men  and  especially  the  nobles  issued  forth  in  disguise 

large  foot-ball,  scouring  the  streets  and  markets,  kicking 

the  shops  and  stalls  and  against  the  backs  and  faces  of 

tizens,  and  this  so  recklessly  as  to  maketh  em  shut  up 

lounting-houses  and  join  from  absolute  necessity  in  the 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  1 6. 
f  SegnJ,  Lib.  vi.,p.  J^.— Varchi,  Lib.  xni,,  pp.  25-7, 
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sport.  This  custom,  continues  our  author,  inrhicb  can  ndthv 
he  blamed  nor  praised,  like  all  other  things  degenerated  into 
evil  and  finally  became  a  public  nuisance ;  for  rushing  hA 
in  rainy  weather  under  streaming  spouts  and  through  gotten 
of  mud  water  and  every  sort  of  filth,  they  with  nasty  TBff, 
and  cloths  dipped  in  dirt  or  whatever  else  was  near,  slashed 
the  faces  and  persons  of  all  they  encountered,  soiled  and  OTe^ 
set  the  merchandise  exposed  for  sale,  put  the  green-mailut 
into  confusion,  and  generally  ended  their  revels  by  doiDg 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief.  Latterly  they  gave  previoai 
notice  of  their  visit  by  soimd  of  trumpet,  so  that  the  tradesnUB 
were  prepared  and  withdrew  their  most  costly  goods  from  sadi 
revellers ;  but  they  sometimes  violated  even  the  sanctity  of 
churches,  pursuing  their  victims  up  to  the  very  altar  without 
shame  or  reverence !  Such  was  the  practical  wit  of  the  yomg 
Florentine  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

About  Christmas  1 532  a  bevy  of  these  young  men  led  by  ^n- 
cenzo  and  Eoberto  Strozzi  issued  from  tlieir  father's  palace  and 
without  the  accustomed  signal  rushed  straight  into  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo  the  Calimala  and  Mercato  Vecchio,  dashing  down 
and  destroying  everytliing,  some  even  availing  themselves  of 
their  disguise  to  carry  away  rich  and  valuable  merchandise. 
This  was  of  itself  out  of  all  reason,  but  to  make  bad  worse  they 
overtook  and  insulted  Francesantonio  Nori  one  of  the  supreme 
council  and  a  member  of  the  "Otto  di  Balia;"  an  aged  and 
distinguished  citizen  who  ought  to  have  been  exempt  from 
such  outrage.  But  Nori  was  not  of  a  temper  to  overlook 
this  insolence ;  mocked  and  dirtied  he  at  once  assembled  tbe 
**  Otto"  and  representing  to  them  the  danger  and  injustice  of 
allowing  these  excesses  especially  in  the  duke's  absence,  im- 
mediately issued  an  order  for  the  young  men's  arrest  and 
punishment.  Many  were  accordingly  taken  up,  and  amongst 
them  the  two  Strozzi,  who  presuming  on  their  rank  and  conee- 
guent  impunity  took  no  pains  to  conceal  themselves.     Their 
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lother  Lione  the  Prior  of  Capua  met  and  would  have  rescued 
iiem  but  was  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by  the  officer  who  had 
lem  in  charge :  Filippo,  who  at  the  moment  happened  to  be 
Bray  from  Florence,  instantly  hurrying  back  endeavoiured  to 
"eat  it  as  a  mere  juvenile  frolic,  and  after  some  time  when  his 
;ents,  had  quieted  the  su£ferers,  who  (such  was  his  popularity) 
^knowledged  no  loss  although  he  offered  ample  compensation ; 
le  prisoners  were  released  on  condition  of  making  good  any 
Bunages  that  might  afterwards  be  claimed  against  them.  This 
ssponsibility  for  bad  behaviour  and  escape  from  severe  chastise- 
ment were  so  unusual  amongst  Florentine  aristocrats  that  the 
trozzi  boiled  up  with  indignation  against  government  and  too 
kte  discovered  the  real  weight  of  that  yoke  which  they  had  so 
isily  shouldered  *. 

The  manners  of  Alexander  now  became  daily  more  licen- 
ous,  the  popularity  he  had  first  gained  by  attention  to  business 
id  a  rigid,  prompt,  and  to  a  certain  degree  impartial  adminis- 
•ation  of  justice,  was  fast  wearing  away  among  the  citizens, 
it  he  still  pleased  the  populace  by  shows  games  and  a  sort 
■  rustic  familiarity.  Always  fearful  of  his  position  he  built 
small  fort  on  the  Amo  near  the  Porta  di  Giustizia,  nominally 
t  receive  the  seized  arms,  but  really  as  a  place  of  shelter 
r  himself  in  case  of  revolt ;  in  May  however  he  began  to  dig  the 
undation  of  a  regular  citadel,  now  the  fort  of  San  Giorgio  the 
rst  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  July  1534,  and  putting  a  strong 
)dy  of  workmen  to  the  task  finished  it  with  great  rapidity  f. 
o  support  him  if  necessary  against  the  citizens  of  Florence, 
3  reorganized  the  rural  militia  with  exclusive  privileges  and 
minished  taxation,  and  afterwards  extended  it  to  the  cities  of 
ortona  Arezzo  Montepulciano  Volterra  and  Pisa,  thus  making 
irtisans  of  subject  towns  by  exalting  them  above  the  metro- 
)lis.  Pisa  was  especially  and  deservedly  favoured,  for  she 
id  been  much  trampled  on  by  the  republic ;  the  convenience 

»  Varcbl,  Lib.  xiu.,  pp.  20-25,  f  Ibid.,  lib.  xiv.,  pp.  60-^5. 
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of  lior  site  for  commerce  and  agriculture  was  appreciated,  snij 
her  unmitigated  detestation  of  Florence  was  no  small  reoofll* ] 
mcndation  to  the  Medici:  besides  this  his  soldiers  lived  ill 
disorder  and  impunity,  nor  could  justice  be  obtained  againil 
any  individual  either  of  the  garrison  or  ducal  household*. 
Every  means  were  used  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  people,  ertt 
the  citizens  who  had  supported  his  family  with  the  sacrifice  of 
their  character  and  country  were  insulted  and  rebuffed ;  tbflf 
had  immolated  liberty  on  the  altar  of  a  tyrant,  yet  could  not 
brook  the  tyranny,  nor  worship  the  loathsome  image  which 
they  themselves  had  set  up. 

G  uicciardini  in  his  government  of  Bologna  was  aloof  ftoit 
the  evil;  Baccio  Valori  thought  himself  slighted  and  hii 
services  not  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  presidency  of  Ro- 
magna,  wherefore  he  too  began  to  hate  Clement  and  becamB 
patriotic ;  Filippo  Strozzi  was  not  left  long  unmolested;  htf 
popularity  riches  and  influence  were  too  great  to  be  tolerated  bj 
a  prince  who  notwithstanding  all  his  power  and  dignity  scazedtf 
equalled  him  in  public  opinion  and  was  far  inferior  in  taste  and 
magnificence.  Yet  Alexander's  expenses  were  necessarily  great; 
they  swelled  even  beyond  the  revenue,  which  by  fresh  imposts 
was  augmented  to  400,000  florins  in  order  to  meet  them.  At 
first  he  assisted  with  some  regularity  at  the  council  board,  Irot 
soon  got  tired  and  carried  away  by  pleasure  and  the  Strozzi, 
for  Filippo  was  ever  devising  some  new  entertainment,  he 
ended  by  appointing  a  deputy  and  rarely  attended  in  person. 
Under  so  agreeable  a  master  as  Strozzi  he  ran  madly  round  Flo- 
rence, and  with  all  his  dissolute  companions  plunged  into  eveij 
debauchery :  not  contented  with  what  is  falsely  called  legiti- 
mate indulgence  of  passion  he  outraged  the  most  noble  hsxar 
lies,  and  even  scaled  the  convent  walls  to  dishonour  their  trem- 
bling inmates.  No  place  was  safe  from  his  violence,  nothing 
impervious  to  his  lust ;  like  Phaeton  he  seemed  to  set  eveiy- 

*GJo,  B&tistA  Adiiun,  Stor.  disuoiTeiDpi,li\},V*,'^.l. — ^\|^\fl\>M«|\p^&& 
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tibing  in  a  blaze,  and  like  him  too,  he  fell  for  his  temerity : 
eartzayagance  and  dissipation  inflamed  the  town ;  feasts,  dances, 
reyels;  suppers  costing  from  500  to  1000  florins  each,  man 
and  woman,  youth  and  damsel,  were  mingled  in  one  wild  scene 
of  shameless  immorality  !  And  as  if  to  compensate  themselves 
ibr  recent  miseries,  for  famine  plague  and  war,  all  Florence  now 
seemed  melting  under  the  lascivious  glances  of  this  Moorish 
tyrant  and  his  Bacchanalian  crew !  Night  after  night  resounded 
with  such  entertainments  at  which  Alexander  was  invariably 
present  and  known  although  masked,  and  commonly  attended  by 
ItXJnghero  his  chamberlain  along  with  Giomo  da  Carpi  another 
minion,  both  of  his  own  age  and  educated  along  with  him  from 
infency.  There  were  few  m  the  city  that  would  not  have  per- 
formed  anything  however  disgraceful  to  please  these  favourites 
who  with  Piero  and  Vincenzio  Strozzi,  Giuliano  Salviati,  and 
Pandolfo  Fucci,  were  continually  at  his  side  urging  him  onward 
in  that  wild  career  that  so  demoralised  the  Florentine  youth  of 
boih  sexes.  Pucci,  Eidolfl,  and  Averardo  de'  Medici,  ran  far 
beyond  the  rest  in  all  this  extravagance  but  as  each  wild  com- 
rade strove  madly  for  his  prince's  favour,  secret  heart-burn- 
ings, bad  blood,  and  smouldering  hatred  soon  sprouted  amongst 
them  and  generated  serious  political  changes  which  affected  the 
final  destiny  of  Florence  *. 

Yet  amidst  all  this  thoughtless  extravagance  public  affairs 
were  not  entirely  neglected  :  the  senate  and  councils  still  con- 
tained a  number  of  grave  able  and  experienced  statesmen  who 
though  mainly  ruled  by  self-interest  nevertheless  looked  to  the 
due  administration  of  government  and  the  alleviation,  as  far 
as  suited  their  own  objects,  of  general  misery  and  public 
grievances.  Fines  long  due  for  arrears  of  taxation  were  for- 
given and  defaulters  relieved  from  the  penalties  of  the  Specchio ; 
the  "  Mounts"  or  public  funds  and  the  ordinary  tax  of  the 
Decima  which  depended  greatly  on  each  other,  as  well  as  the 

*  SegDi,  Lib.  Yi.j  p,  19, 
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**  ArbitriOy''  an  imposition  connected  with  both,  were  arranged 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  March,  but  with  more  A 
common  attention  to  nominal  justice  and  impartiality  as  v 
as  to  individual  suffering  during  the  war.  It  would  be  as  XM 
less  as  uninteresting  to  enter  into  all  these  details,  but  as  I 
Decima  has  been  frequently  mentioned  some  account  of  tl 
permanent  and  important  tax  may  be  necessary,  more  espedi 
as  regards  its  connection  with  the  public  funds  *. 

Anterior  to  the  year  1427  all  taxes  both  ordinary  and  ez 
ordinary  were  imposed  on  the  persons  of  the  citizens,  not 
their  property :  the  consequence  was  that  the  poor  and  mi^ 
classes  bore  all  the  burden  while  the  rich  and  powerful  esca 
by  the  favour  of  those  in  power.  This  as  has  already  l 
shown,  created  discontent  and  finally  occasioned  an  income 
property  tax  called  the  "  Catasto"  And  because  the  paymi 
thus  exacted  were  permanently  settled  at  ten  in  the  hmu 
on  a  clear  income,  it  was  ultimately  called  the  "  Decima"  \ 
occurred  in  1494-5  up  to  which  period  the  principle  of 
Catasto  was  more  or  less  adhered  to  as  the  acknowledged 
of  ordinary  taxation  f.  By  the  popular  government  of 
day  it  was  decreed  that  the  "  Gravezze"  or  ordinary  t 
should  be  inflicted  on  real  property  alone,  to  the  entire  e» 
tion  of  industry  and  interest  of  funded  property :  that  the 
property  of  all  "  SopportantV  or  tax-payers,  should  be  regist 
as  subject  and  tributary  to  the  municipality  of  Florence  foi 
payment  of  ordinary  taxes,  whoever  might  eventually  bee 
its  owner :  that  sixteen  citizens  should  be  appointed  with 
authority  previously  held  by  the  officers  of  the  CatasU 
make  a  valuation  of  such  property  and  the  revenue  it  prod 

*  To  those  who   are  curious  ahout  rentini  Jino  al  Secolo  xvi.  (ZM 

such  matters,  wo  would   recommend  Luccal765)fa8well(uVarchif( 

Pagninfs  elaborate  work  on  the  Deci-  xiii.,  pp.  34  to  48.) 

ma,  in  4  vols.  4to,  entitled  **  Delia  f  Pagnini  della  Deoima,  tomo  H 

Decima  e  delle  altre  gravezze,  della  ii". — Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  36. 
JIfimeia,  e  della  Mercatwa  de*  FUh 
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y  the  owners :  that  these  possessions  should  he  arranged  in 
)ur  classes,  namely ;  citizens ;  Contadini  or  country  gentlemen; 
cclesiastics,  and  charitable  institutions ;  and  a  miscellaneous 
lass  hesides  of  those  who  paid  no  taxes  either  in  Florence,  its 
ounty,  or  its  district.  That  any  fraudulent  return  made  by 
be  owners  should  subject  them  to  a  confiscation  of  the  whole 
roperty,  and  one-tenth  of  each  person's  income  arising  from 
uch  sources  was  to  be  paid  annually  into  the  exchequer  as  a 
ermanent  impost ;  but  no  movable  or  funded  property,  or  in- 
ome  arising  from  daily  labour  or  industry  of  any  kind  was 
bos  taxed ;  nor  was  any  man  personally  taxed  by  the  commis- 
ioners.  Domestic  habitations  were  also  exempt  from  the 
)ecima;  all  necessary  disbursements  from  which  the  owner 
Bceived  no  income  were  deducted,  and  previous  to  levying  any 
ontributions  on  ecclesiastical  property  the  leave  of  each  "  Su- 
mor"  was  to  be  demanded*.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition 
f  any  tax  on  industry  some  heavy  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
*isan  war  led  in  1508  to  another  burden  called  the  ''Arbitrio'* 
'hich  was  imposed  on  all  conjectural  gains  from  industry,  esti- 
lated  annually  ;  this  was  a  pure  income-tax  which  continued 
ntil  1559  when  Cosimo  I.  abolished  it  as  little  py-ojitahle  and 
Ttremehj  unjust ;  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
\e  had  j)assions  envy  and  animosity  of  those  who  had  the  esti- 
lation  of  it ;  and  full  of  errors  because  entirely  conjectural  \. 

The  formation  of  "  Monti''  or  public  funds  Varchi  dates  as 
arly  as  l:iii'2  ;  r2*24  ;  and  12-20  J,  for  even  at  those  periods  the 
ovemment  had  recourse  to  loans,  and  so  productive  we  may 
appose  the  trade  of  Florence  to  have  then  been  that  they  could 
Sect  none  under  twenty-five  per  cent.  !  The  book  in  which 
lese  loans  were  registered  was  called  the  '*  Libro  de  sette 
lUionV  and  its  duration  was  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 

Pagnini  dclla  Decima,  tomo  i°,  cap.     %  Varchi  seems  to  be  the  only  author 
,  p.  39.  who  gives  these  institutions  so  early  a 

Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  37.  date. 
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time  the  public  debt  was  liquidated.  About  a  centuiy  after, 
same  operation  was  repeated  at  eighteen  per  cent,  and  a  st 
called  "  II  Monte  de'  quattro  Milioni  "  established,  wfaki 
1336  was  with  other  public  debts,  both  principal  and  inta 
formed  into  a  consolidated  fund  called  the  *'  Monte  Comu 
with  the  same  interest.  This  lasted  until  1343  when  : 
wars  and  new  expenses  made  new  debts,  and  to  so  gretl 
amount  that  the  whole  were  then  gathered  up  into  one  "3foi 
at  five  per  cent,  and  lasted  imtil  1434  when  a  variety  of  fii 
cial  regulations  to  pay  off  some  of  this  debt  were  promulgv 
After  this  several  stocks  were  formed  of  three,  four,  and  a 
per  cent.,  but  the  average  interest  in  1 533  was  six  and  il 
quarters.  On  the  transfer  and  sale  of  this  funded  prop 
the  Decima  was  apparently  charged  and  deducted  by 
officers  of  the  several  "Mounts"  previous  to  payment;  h 
there  was  a  constant  connection  between  the  annual  reform 
of  the  Decima  and  public  stocks,  more  especially  as  they  afG 
the  payment  of  young  people's  portions  which  were  a] 
universally  invested,  or  rather  made  to  accumulate  at  a 
rate  in  the  funds  by  virtue  of  certain  regulations  for  the 
pose  of  facilitating  public  loans.  But  as  it  sometimes  hapj 
that  the  government  was  short  of  money  to  pay  the  intere 
the  national  debt  the  most  opulent  citizens  were  select 
directors  of  the  "  Mount"  in  order  that  such  deficiencies  i 
be  supplied  by  loans  from  them  on  the  mortgage  of  c< 
branches  of  public  revenue  for  their  reimbursement. 

The  result  of  the  Senate's  deliberations  was  more  regi 
payments  and  a  better  system  in  the  management  of  ] 
finances  which  had  been  greatly  shaken  and  disordered  b 
recent  war;  a  considerable  amelioration  in  the  conditio! 
liabilities  of  public  defaulters  from  the  same  cause ;  new  su 
and  encouragement  of  commerce  manufactures  and  agricu 
which  had  equally  suffered ;  and  a  general  attention  t 
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mmediate  necessities  of  a  bleeding  and  exhausted  people'!'. 
rhe  currency  too  was  somewhat  altered,  for  about  this  period 
Imost  all  the  European  mints  began  to  relinquish  the  coining 
f  golden  florins  and  to  substitute  the  "  crown''  of  a  lower 
arat  in  their  place ;  the  former  being  a  little  more  than  23-2- 
arats ;  the  latter  only  22.  The  result  was  a  thorough  drain 
f  the  Florentine  gold  inarket ;  wherefore  on  7th  November 
533  that  mint  also  assimilated  its  coinage  to  the  rest  and  the 
oarket  was  replenished.  Hence  the  promiscuous  use  of  ducat, 
rown,  and  florin,  by  subsequent  authors  even  when  speaking 
f  anterior  events. 

Clement  VII.  had  achieved  the  infamy  of  conquering  Flo- 
ence,  of  destroying  her  liberty,  and  of  reestablishing  his 
unilj  as  absolute  princes  of  the  fallen  state ;  but  knowing  the 
lature  of  her  citizens;  turbulent,  seditious,  impatient  of  control ; 
Iways  eager  for  change,  and  not  yet  broke  into  the  hand  of 
[espotism,  he  feared  again  to  lose  her  on  the  first  favourable 
ccasion  for  revolt.  He  also  dreaded  the  increasing  number  of 
Qexander's  enemies  both  open  and  concealed,  and  feared  that 
ds  own  death  would  be  the  signal  for  a  more  active  and  dan- 
gerous outbreak  than  could  be  prudently  ventured  upon  while 
ae  lived.  The  loss  of  wealthy  England  by  the  Reformation  also 
preyed  on  his  purse  and  spirits,  for  he  was  of  a  sordid  mean  and 
timid  nature;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  exiles,  incarcerations, 
executions  and  wide-spread  calamity  which  he  had  so  remorse- 
lessly inflicted  on  his  unfortunate  coimtrymen,  nor  with  having 
80  relentlessly  disarmed  and  crushed  the  people,  he  sought  for 
additional  security  in  the  fortress  already  mentioned,  in  the 
consummation  of  Alexander  s  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria, 
and  of  Catharine  of  Medici's  alliance  with  Henry  Duke  of 
Orleans  second  son  of  King  Francis  I.  Although  fearful  of 
Margaret's  engagement  failing  if  that  with  France  were  com- 
pleted, yet  presuming  on  the  emperor's  desire  to  retain  him, 

•  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  foglio  1 1 4.— Varclii,  Lib.  xiii",  pp.  34  to  48 
vtd61. 
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Clement  continued  his  negotiations,  brought  them  to  a  soc- 
cessful  conclusion  in  August,  and  immediately  sent  Catharme 
with  great  pomp  to  Nice  under  cheurge  of  Filippo  Strozzi  and 
Maria  Salviati  mother  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici :  Clement  himself 
followed  in  September,  carefully  avoiding  Florence,  and  eariy 
in  October  met  the  French  monarch  in  the  former  city.  Strozzi 
ostensibly  to  honour  him  was  created  Nuncio,  but  Clement^s 
real  object  was  his  removal  from  Florence  where  his  infla- 
ence  wealth  popularity  and  extensive  connexions  caused  much 
suspicion  :  the  high  rank  and  distinction  of  this  family, 
Strozzi*s  numerous  children  ;  the  four  eldest  of  which  from  the 
slight  difference  in  age  he  used  to  call  his  brothers  ;  his  fasci- 
nating qualities,  though  veiling  enormous  vices,  and  his  sin- 
gular talents  for  winning  men's  affections  gave  him  exceeding 
influence.  Yet  he  despised  morality  and  mocked  religion,  even  at 
the  pontiff's  table ;  he  moreover  revelled  in  sensuality,  and  in 
commerce  seems  to  have  been  rapacious  and  unscrupulous :  but 
though  in  morals  a  libertine,  in  religion  a  scomer,  and  in  politics 
a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  all  was  so  studded  over  with 
wit,  grace,  and  personal  elegance  ;  agreeability  of  manners,  ap- 
parent generosity,  social  freedom,  and  public  magnificence,  that 
defects  in  him  seemed  graces,  and  vice  itself  a  sort  of  idiocratic 
virtue  peculiarly  belonging  to  his  station.  Clement  never  fo^ 
gave  Strozzi 's  conduct  in  15^7,  and  the  following  event  made 
him  believe  that  Filippo  desired  to  get  rid  of  his  favourite 
Alexander.  Alessandra  de'  Mozzi  wife  of  Lamberto  Sacchetti, 
bom  of  and  married  into  a  noble  family,  but  poor  and  not  co^ 
rect  in  her  moral  conduct,  entertained  at  vaiious  times  both 
Filippo  and  his  son  Ruberto  Strozzi  as  her  favourites,  and 
afterwards  the  duke  himself.  Anxious  to  preserve  Alexander's 
affections  she  urged  the  palace  cook  to  mix  a  love  potion  in  his 
food  which  she  foolishly  believed  would  accomplish  her  irish 
because  a  similar  charm,  as  she  thought,  had  succeeded  with 
a  former  paramour.     This  immediately  transpired,  the  uifor 
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tonate  lady  was  iDStantly  dragged  from  home  by  Giomo  da 
Carpi  and  the  Unghero,  carried  blindfold  to  the  ducal  stables 
in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and  there  tortured  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  to  discover  whether  Filippo  or  his  sons  had 
persuaded  her  to  the  attempt;  but  nothing  could  be  forced 
from  her  except  the  simple  truth,  a  desire  of  securing  Alex- 
ander's affections  by  the  philter. 

Through  the  exertions  of  his  friend  Alessandro  Vitelli 
Filippo  was  saved  from  arrest  and  the  affair  concealed  from  him, 
80  that  he  departed  with  Catharine  of  Medicis  and  proceeded 
to  Marseilles  in  her  uncle  John  Stuart  Duke  of  Albany's 
squadron  entirely  ignorant  of  the  transaction  *. 

Florence  being  completely  governed  even  in  the  most  insig- 
nificant matters  by  Clement,  Alexander  had  full  leisure 
for  dissipation  cruelty  and  debauchery :  the  winter 
was  spent  in  banquets  dances  and  masks  where  the  most 
beautiful  women  were  collected  to  allure  the  Duke,  and  at  one 
of  these  an  incident  occurred  which  eventually  severed  every 
tie  between  the  Strozzi  and  the  jMedici.  As  it  was  the 
beginning  of  serious  historical  and  tragical  events  and  is  a 
striking  example  both  of  Florentine  manners  and  the  mode 
of  administering  justice,  a  full  relation  of  the  circumstances 
may  be  interesting.  Louisa  Strozzi  the  daughter  of  Filippo, 
and  wife  of  Luigi  Capponi  in  addition  to  all  lier  father  s  fasci- 
nation was  beautiful  and  virtuous,  she  was  therefore  a  constant 
guest  at  every  entertainment  and  was  especially  invited  to  a  ball 
and  supper  given  at  the  Duke's  request  by  Guglielmo  Martelli 
on  his  maniage  with  jMarietta  Nasi.  Tlie  Duke  and  his  party 
appeared  in  masks  and  amongst  them  Giuliano  Salviati  his 
principal  favourite,  a  man  of  infamous  reputation  whose  vdie 
almost  rivalled  her  husband  in  the  affections  of  his  master. 
This  minion  choosing  to  persecute  Louisa  Strozzi  during  the 
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declared  publicly  that  it  was  Alexander  himself  who  wounded 
liim;  nay  he  even  became  so  intimate  with  the  Strozzi  as  often  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bedchamber  as  Lione,  a  thing  which  the  latter 
was  much  blamed  by  his  friends  for  allowing.  The  anger  and 
disdain  of  all  the  Strozzi  against  Alexander  was  now  plainly- 
sliown,  and  when  they  saw  Giuliano  again  about  and  carrying 
aims  by  ducal  leave,  both  they  and  Pazzi  became  alarmed- 
for  theii'  lives,  fully  believing  that  Alexander  and  Giuliano 
sought  to  despatch  both  Filippo  and  Piero,  and  that  Alamanno 
Salviati,  a  cousin  who  had  acquired  much  flame  in  arms,  would 
bo  employed  to  accomplish  their  revenge.  They  managed 
to  convince  the  latter  of  their  innocence,  but  not  feeling  safe  in 
Florence  Piero  demanded  permission  of  the  duke  either  to  bear 
amis  like  Giuliano  Salviati  for  self-defence,  or  quit  the  city. 
The  latter  was  accorded  on  the  supposition  that  Piero  would  not 
immediately  depart  and  that  he  therefore  might  be  despatched  by 
Giuliano  or  some  other  person  beforehand ;  but  Piero  feeling 
his  own  insecurity,  immediately  took  post  horses  and  without  a 
moment's  delay,  accompanied  by  Francesco  de'  Pazzi,  placed 
liimself  in  safety  with  Baccio  Valori  in  Romagna.  Filippo  and 
his  remaining  sons  soon  followed,  and  subsequently  repaired 
to  Itomo  where  they  remained  imtil  Pope  Clement  s  death  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  joining  the  exiled  citizens  and  finally 
breaking  forth  into  open  hostility  *. 

During  these  occurrences  Clement  had  been  busily  urging 
on  Alexander's  marriage  and  had  nearly  brought  everything 
to  a  conclusion  when  death  prematurely  closed  the  negotia- 
lion.  Previous  to  leaving  Nice  he  had  discoursed  much  with 
r'rancis  about  the  affairs  of  Italy,  showed  that  monarch  the 
errors  of  his  system  of  invasion  which  had  consequently 
always  failed  against  the  Spaniards  in  Lombardy  ;  exposed 
their  plan  of  defence  and   the  mode  of  baffling  them;   and 

*  Scgni  varies  somewhat  from  Varchi     p.  9. — Scgiii,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  39. — ^Varchii 
in  his  account  of  this  trniiRaction,  but     Lib.  xir.,  pp.  66  to  78. 
Kubstantially  agrees. — Adriani,  Lib.  i% 
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omcladed  by  stroogly  urging  another  war  against  Charles, 
with  the  immediate  invasion  of  Milan.  The  conquest  of  that 
luchy  by  France  he  believed  would  facilitate  the  marriage  of 
iiexander  and  Margaret,  and  he  had  no  objection  again  to 
leluge  Italy  with  blood  for  this  purpose ;  besides  Florence 
fould  be  more  securely  held  by  that  duke  if  the  two  great 
lansalpine  powers  were  balanced,  than  by  leaving  all  Italy  under 
he  imperial  sceptre.  The  rivalry  between  Naples  and  Milan 
would  force  both  to  court  Florence  and  consequently  Clement 
bimself,  and  thus  bring  about  the  marriage  :  it  might  besides 
»  he  thought,  be  advantageous  for  Italy  which  doomed  by  self- 
livision  to  a  foreign  master  would  thrive  better  under  two  con- 
Qicting  powers  than  one  predominant  tyranny*.  Such  was  his 
reasoning.  Yet  to  this  tyranny  Clement  had  mainly  contributed 
for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  his  own  more  odious  one ;  and 
now  he  coolly  arranged  a  new  war  and  invasion  of  his  native 
:x)untry  to  overthrow  the  smallest  and  confirm  the  greatest  of 
these  evils  ;  for  the  despotism  of  Charles  at  least  kept  Italy  in 
peace  and  fell  mainly  on  princes,  while  that  of  Alexander  en- 
slaved and  demoralised  a  nation.  Clement  had  never  ratified  the 
emperor  s  sentence  of  arbitration  by  which  Eeggio  and  Modena 
had  recently  been  restored  to  Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara :  he 
never  would  acknowledge  those  places  as  belonging  to  any  state 
but  the  Church,  and  hence  an  unceasing  correspondence  had 
been  maintained  under  a  simulated  aspect  of  mutual  benevo- 
lence when  hatred  rankled  in  the  heart  of  both,  for  Alphonso 
^as  striving  to  mitigate  Clement's  feelings  and  induce  him 
to  give  up  those  cities  while  the  pope  secretly  watched  for 
some  unguarded  moment  to  pounce  upon  them.  Seeing  how- 
ever the  eagerness  of  Alphonso 's  courtship  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  it  in  favour  of  Alexander  and  induce  him  to 
banish  all  the  Florentine  '' FuorusciW  or  emigrants,  exiles,  and 
rebels,  from  his  states  where  they  had  congregated  in  great 

*  Varclii,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  55-56. 
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numbers  especially  at  Ferrara  and  Modena.  Guicciardini  and 
Baccio  Valori,  two  worthy  instrumeDts  though  the  latter  was 
now  alienated  from  Clement,  were  employed  to  expedite  this 
cruel  business,  and  a  reciprocal  treaty  was  concluded  which 
expelled  the  exiles  of  Ferrara  from  Florence  Eomagna  and 
Bologna,  and  those  of  the  latter  states  from  Ferrara.  The 
Florentines  were  thus  driven  forth  at  ten  days*  notice  by  public 
proclamation  as  ** Thieves"  **  Assassins  "  and  ^^ persons  of 
shameful  and  wicked  life'''  This  produced  much  miseij, 
but  after  a  spirited  personal  remonstrance  to  the  duke  thej 
indignantly  departed;  yet  more  in  pity  than  in  anger,  for 
Alphonso  had  previously  protected  them  and  now  as  he 
said  acted  only  from  necessity*.  Such  vindictiveness  instead 
of  securing  Alexander  only  concentrated  the  scattered  rays 
of  indignation  into  a  smaller  focus  and  enabled  his  enemies  to 
act  with  greater  energy  against  him.  The  prolongation  and 
local  changes  of  exile  in  1533  were  productive  of  so  much 
misery  to  the  unfortunate  victims  that  sooner  than  remain 
most  of  them  determined  to  brave  all  the  consequences  of 
being  declared  rebels ;  but  to  diminish  these  they  first  endea- 
voured to  make  false  sales  and  mortgages  of  their  property  in 
Florence  and  so  prevent  its  confiscation.  Their  design  was  soon 
penetrated  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  1534  a  magistracy 
called  the  '*  Uficiali  de'  RibeUi  '*  composed  of  four  members  was 
created  to  investigate  with  inquisitorial  rigour  the  particulars 
of  every  sale  of  property  by  exiles  and  rebels,  and  those  about 
to  be  declared  rebels,  and  to  cancel  them  all  as  invalid ;  and  a 
law  was  also  published  forbidding  any  citizen  while  under  a 
citation  from  the  "  Otto  di  Balia"  to  make  any  transfer  or  con- 
tract of  his  property ! 

Public  calamity  had  so  decayed  industry  of  every  kind  in 
Florence  that  the  minor  arts'  corporations  could  no  longer 
bear  the   expense  of  their  establishments :   the  government 

♦  Varchi,  Tab.  xiv.,  pp.  78-84. 
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availed  itself  of  this  to  reduce  the  >vhole  body  to  a  more 
simple  and  less  costly  form  by  incorporating  the  fourteen 
minor  trades  in  four,  and  thus  ridding  the  city  of  much  expense 
confusion  and  complexity  of  law  and  punishment ;  for  the  same 
crime  was  visited  differently  in  the  magisterial  courts  of  different 
trades  and  by  this  the  ends  of  justice  were  often  defeated*. 

Public  feeling  was  seyerely  tried  at  this  time  by  an  "Accatto'* 
or  forced  loan,  with  assignments  both  for  principal  and  interest 
on  branches  of  revenue  already  mortgaged,  and  though  made 
on  other  pretences  its  real  object  was  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
that  citadel  destined  to  lie  so  heavy  on  the  Florentuie  neck  in 
confirmation  of  existing  slavery.  The  first  stone  of  this  fortress 
was  laid  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Friar  Giuliano  Bonamici  of  Prato  the  most  famous  astrologer  of 
his  day,  and  the  new  taxation  followed  on  the  twenty-ninth  ;  but 
Clement  lived  not  to  see  it  completed,  for  in  the  midst  of  his 
cruel  and  culpable  designs  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those 
slow  fevers  so  common  at  Eome  which  lasted  with  slight  inter- 
missions from  June  to  September ;  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  which 
month  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  eleventh  of  his 
reign  he  was  summoned  before  that  tribunal  where  God's  mercy 
alone  could  have  given  him  any  hopes  of  escaping  condemnation 
Pope  Clement  VII.  died  unregretted  even  by  those  nearest  to 
his  person ;  deceitful,  avaricious,  cruel,  and  heartless,  he  had  all 
the  bad  without  any  of  the  redeeming  qualities  of  his  race  :  he 
was  able,  acute,  and  clear-sighted  as  a  statesman,  but  weak  and 
unsteady  in  his  resolutions,  and  never  by  any  chance  sincere. 
He  was  detested  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  all  their 
calamities,  and  by  everj-body  else  as  one  of  the  basest  men  and 
worst  pontiffs  that  ever  wore  the  sacred  seal  of  the  fishennan  f. 

*  Lcgp  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Provisione  Nardi,  Lib.  ix. — Guirciardini,Lib.  xx., 

17th  Luglio,  1534.  cap.  xxxviii.  —  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp. 

t  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxi.,   p.   429.—  85-88.— Scpiii,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  41-42. — 

Nwli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  273.-- Adriani,  Lib.  We  here  take  leave  of  Gniociardini  and 

i.,  p.  8,  —  Cambi,   pp.    137-142.  —  Cambi,  but  are  supplied  by  Adriani, 
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After  Clement's  obsequies  the  cardinals  assembled  in  con- 
clave on  the  fourteenth  of  October  and  immediately  elected 
Alessandro  da  Famese  Cardinal  of  Ostia  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Paul  III.  Clement  had  strenuously  recommended  this 
choice  which  coupled  with  his  great  age  and  cunningly  assumed 
infirmity  the  election  was  quickly  accomplished.  His  known 
hatred  to  the  Medici  attracted  all  the  scattered  exiles  to  Eome 
when  with  Cardinal  Ippolito  as  a  centre  they  discussed  the  affiurs 
of  Florence.  Ippolito  detested  his  cousin,  and  it  was  said  once 
endeavoured  to  blow  him  up  with  gunpowder  in  the  Casa 
Pazzi  where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Massa  sister-in-law  to  Giovambatista  Cibo  Archbishop  of  Mar* 
seilles,  whom  he  was  by  some  believed  to  have  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy*.  The  fact  seems  true,  but  Ippolito 's  participation 
very  doubtful,  and  Yarchi  who  is  both  blunt  and  scandaloufl 
makes  no  such  accusation  f.  Angry  at  losing  Florence  he 
at  once  assumed  a  patriotic  tone  in  favour  of  liberty,  but 
the  exiles  knew  him,  and  made  use  of  his  anger  against 
Alessandro  as  a  means  of  destroying  both;  nor  were  they 
without  other  supporters :  Filippo  Strozzi  together  with  the 
Cardinals  Gaddi,  llidolfi,  and  Salviati,  each  from  private  piqne 
or  injury  now  openly  joined  them.  Giuliano  Soderini  who  had 
been  invited  to  Rome  by  the  pope  from  his  French  bishopric  of 
Saintes  also  united  heart  and  hand  against  the  tyrant ;  and  as 
he  was  one  of  Paul's  bosom  fiiends  a  powerful  array  of  ecclesi- 
astical princes  gave  more  spirit  to  the  cause  without  blinding  the 
exiles  about  the  real  views  of  tlieir  allies,  especially  as  they  one 
and  all  agreed  to  the  destruction  of  Alexander;  except  perhaps 
Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi  who  having  become  intimate  with 

while  Segni  and  Varchi  flow  on  in  full  Vita  di  Paulo  III.,  p.  528. — Amminto^ 

stream,  and  Ammirato,  though  draw-  Lib.  xxxi.,  p.  430. 

ing  to  a  conclusion,  yet  taken  in  con-  i*  It  would  seem  more  likely  an  aet 

junction  with  the  elder  Ammirato  be-  of  jealousy  than  anything  else  ;  betides 

comes  almost  a  cotemporary  author.  the  dates  differ,  and  Varchi  places  H 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  137. — Platina,  in  August ;  Segni  some  monthg  belbr^ 
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of  the  imperial  court  and  sought  its  protection,  was 
n  his  personal  opposition  to  that  prince  :  nor  was  he  less 
d   against   a   coalition  with  those   churchmen  or   any 

who  had   supported   Clement  in  his  evil   deeds,  and 
oreover  inclined  to  act  alone  in  favour  of  the  common- 
L  by  means  of  his  personal  influence*. 
5cio  Valori  lost  his  place  at  the  accession  of  Paul  III.  and 
ed  to  Florence  but  afterwards  attached  himself  secretly 

exiles,  as  well  from  mortification  at  Alexander's  neglect 
consequent  failure  of  supplies  for  his  own  extravagance,  as 
b  proposed  marriage  between  his  son  Paulantonio  and  Mad- 
i  Strozzi,  Filippo's  daughter  f.  Paul  III.  being  bent  on 
sm  warmly  encouraged  every  eflfort  against  the  Medici, 

grandeur  interfered  with  his  views;  he  even  scared 
ito  from  Rome  for  a  season  by  his  menaces  and  insults 
igh  that  cardinal  had  been  one  of  his  warmest  and  most 
lal  supporters.  Complaining  that  Clement  had  cheated 
ut  of  ten  years'  pontificate  he  notwithstanding  his  great 
nd  affected  debility  enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  that  sacred 
y  though  expressly  chosen  to  make  a  speedy  vacancy ! 
Q,  character  did  not  fail  to  seize  on  so  generous  a  pretext 
5  restoration  of  Florentine  liberty  to  promote  its  objects 
ze  is  ever  prompt  to  steal  the  cloak  of  virtue :  thus  he 
d  the  flame  against  Alexander  who  returned  it  by  pre- 
ig  him  from  filling  up  a  single  vacant  benefice  in  the 
ntine  territory!.  This  was  the  state  of  faction  outside 
^rence ;  within,  some  additional  amelioration  was  silently 
jding  amidst  the  tumult  of  those  princely  pleasures  which 
g  Alexander  no  time  for  business  threw  everything  on 
r  statesmen.  Reforms  favourable  to  the  poor  were  effected ; 
3  were  rectified  in  civil  law-courts;  a  better  choice  of 
trates  was  secured,  the  tenure  of  office  by  deputy  pro- 

*  Varnhi,  Lib.  xiv,  pp.  100  and  130. 
,  p.  92.— Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  244.  :;:  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  98. 
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hibited,  a  board  created  to  stop  if  possible  the  rapid  decay  of 
trade  and  manufactures  in  Florence ;  and  another  to 
'  ameliorate  the  still  miserable  condition  of  all  the  rural 
districts  *. 

While  Alexander  was  sharply  watching  the  exiles  they  re- 
paired to  Eome  in  considerable  numbers  supported  by  friendfl 
and  relatives  throughout  Europe,  especially  France,  for  they  were 
generally  poor  and  destitute  f .  As  a  preliminary  step  Graliotio  j 
Giugni,  Salvestro  Aldobrandini,  Jacopo  Nardi,  Paulantonio  So-  | 
derini,  Lorenzo  Camesecchi  and  Luigi  Alamanni  (who  being  in 
France  was  replaced  by  Dante  da  Castiglione  J)  were  elected 
as  the  " Procuratori"  or  managing  committee  of  the  defunct 
republic,  and  formally  confirmed  in  this  office  by  all  the  fugi- 
tives in  France,  Venice,  Rome,  and  every  other  country  where 
Florentine  exiles  were  to  be  found  §.  By  these  it  was  settled 
in  conjunction  with  the  cardinals  that  a  deputation  should  wait 
on  the  emperor  at  Barcelona  but  in  separate  bodies,  because  the 
cardinals  who  remained  with  Clement  during  the  Florentine 
war,  or  those  who  were  closely  related  to  the  Medici ;  Ippolito 
himself;  and  above  all  Filippo  Strozzi  the  great  counseUor  of 
Alexander's  establishment  as  Duke  of  Florence;  could  scarcely 
now  join  in  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  those  veiy 
exiles  whose  misfortunes  they  had  mainly  caused.  Two  sete 
of  deputies  were  therefore  despatched  which  uniting  in  three 
general  points  left  all  details  to  the  instructions  of  their  several 
constituents. 

Giugni,  Soderini,  and  Antonio  Berardi  for  the  exiles ;  and 
Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  Piero  Strozzi,  Giovanmaria  Stratigopolo  and 
Bernardo  Salviati  for  the  cardinals,  were  instructed  to  denoand 
the  restitution  of  Florentine  liberty,  the  deposition  of  Alexander 

*  Lettcro   di  Priiicipi,  vol.  iii.,  folio  Antonfrancesco  and  Jacopo  degU  Al- 

1 14. — Viirchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  101-4.  bizzi,  father  and  son,  memben  initetd 

+  Nardi,  Lib.  x**,  p.  251.  of  Castiglione  and  Soderini. 

X   Tliero    is   a   discrepancy    between  §  Nardi,  Lib.  x°,  pp.  242-248. 
Yarclii  and  Nardi,  the  latter  making 
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and  substitution  of  Ippolito,  and  finally  the  establishment  of 
a  popular  council  of  one  or  two  hundred  citizens,  so  as  to 
replace  Florence  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  1530.  Ippolito's  agent  at  the  imperial  court  had  orders  to 
join  in  these  demands ;  and  the  other  deputies  were  generally 
instructed  to  implore  the  protection  of  Csesar  against  a  man 
whose  tyranny  exceeded  the  bounds  of  everything  but  his 
cruelty  and  licentiousness.  A  recent  event  added  force  to  their 
supplications;  but  whether  really  implicating  Alexander  as 
Segni  positively  asserts,  it  is  now  more  easy  to  believe  than 
authenticate. 

Louisa  Strozzi  as  already  remarked  was  noted  for  her  ex- 
cellent qualities;  her  beauty  had  inflamed  the  passions  of 
Alexander  who  made  such  proposals  as  aroused  a  proud  in- 
dignant spirit  and  he  was  answered  as  he  deserved.  A  few 
nights  after,  she  supped  with  her  sister  Maria  the  wife  of 
Lorenzo  Eidolfl  and  was  almost  immediately  convulsed  with 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach  which  carried  her  off  in  two 
hours.  Varchi  says  that  it  was  the  act  of  her  own  relations  who 
sacrificed  her  as  Virginius  of  old  did  his  daughter,  lest  their 
family  honour  should  be  tarnished  by  royal  villany !  These  sus- 
picions brought  more  infamy  on  the  already  odious  reputation  of 
Alexander  yet,  according  to  the  above  author,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  he  meditated  this  violence.  Segni  on  the  con- 
trary asserts  that  the  instrument  of  Alexander  s  revenge  was 
Vincenzio  Ilidolfi ;  but  this  man's  brother  Giorgio  had  only  a 
short  time  before  been  stabbed  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  him- 
self through  jealousy  in  a  love  intrigue,  and  both  of  them  had 
been  his  companions  from  childhood.  Such  was  the  state  of  feel- 
ing and  moral  sentiment  in  the  court  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici* ! 

These  two  cases  were  cited  amongst  many  others,  by  Piero 
Strozzi  and  Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  to  the  emperor  at  Barcelona,  who 
was  implored  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  a  monster  that 

•  Segni,  Lib.  vii,  pp.  65-66.— Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  104-106. 
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exceeded  Phalanis  of  Agrigentum  in  cruelty,  and  out-did  all 
the  abominations  of  every  other  tyrant  *.  Charles  V.  was  always 
much  influenced  by  Andrea  Doria  and  the  latter  begged  bard 
for  Florentine  liberty,  offering  to  make  a  league  between  Genoa, 
Florence,  Lucca  and  Siena  which  would  secure  Milan  without 
any  expense  to  the  emperor  who  should  be  its  chief.  The 
latter  was  slow  in  resolve,  but  once  having  made  up  his  mind 
he  rarely  altered,  and  being  on  the  point  of  embarkation  for 
Tunis  coolly  promised,  amidst  some  general  and  equivocal 
expressions  of  love,  peace,  justice,  and  good  government,  to 
consider  the  question  on  his  arrival  at  Naples  which  took  place 
full  six  months  later,  in  November  1535  f. 

The  general  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  reply  J  while 
it  cast  a  gloom  over  the  others,  particularly  irritated  the  im- 
patient temper  of  Ippolito  who  determined  to  pass  over  to 
Africa  himself  and  plead  his  own  cause  before  CaBsar  as  a 
confederate,  but  failing  to  ruin  the  more  fortunate  Alexander, 
it  was  said  that  he  meant  to  reconcile  himself  with  him  by 
means  of  the  emperor  §.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  real 
motive  for  a  visit  to  Tunis  both  he  and  the  exiles  thought  that 
they  could  make  use  of  each  other  for  their  own  purposes  and 
he  was  elected  their  chief  with  a  council  of  six  citizens  to  attend 
his  commands,  the  latter  bearing  secret  orders  to  obey  him 
only  as  long  as  he  was  true  to  the  cause  ||. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito  arrived  at  Itri  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  towards  the  end  of  July  where  he  was  joined  by  Fran- 
cesco Corsini,  Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  Antonio  Berardi,  Danto  da 

*  Scgni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  62.  edition  of  that  history,  printed  at  Flo- 

t  Muratori,  Annali.  rence  in  1838-1841,  in  2  voIb.  Nudl, 

X  The  reply  of  Charles  in  the  original  as  a  prominent  actor  in  this  scene,  ai 

Spanish  is  given  in  the  hitherto  in-  a  firiend  of  rational  liberty,  and  ai  aa 

udited  tenth  Book  of  Nnrdi's  History,  old  experienced  man,  deserves  greit 

which  has  been  compiled  from  various  attention  about  all  these  transactiooi* 

insulated  MRS.  (of  which  the  author  §  Nardi,  Lib.  z.,  p.  257* 

of  tins  work  has  one)  by  the  praise-  ||  Ibid.,  pp.  257-262.—  Yarchii  lA* 

worthy  labours  of  Ijclio  Arbib,  and  xiv.,  pp.  123-128. 
added  to  the  recent  and  handsome 
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Castiglione,  Bartolommeo  Nasi,  Bartolommeo  Popoleschi,  and 
Giovacchino  Guasconi  on  the  part  of  the  exiles,  by  whose  rank 
and  numbers  (for  many  others  accompanied  them)  he  expected 
to  make  a  more  magnificent  and  imposing  appearance  before 
the  emperor*.  While  at  Itri  making  preparations  for  his  voyage 
he  was  a  jfrequent  visitor  to  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga  wife  of 
Vespasiano  Colonna  Count  of  Fondi  to  whom  he  was  attached  f  - 
after  one  of  these  visits  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  the 
second  of  August  1535  and  in  a  few  days  after  died  believing 
himself  poisoned  notwithstanding  a  declaration  of  the  physicians 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  one  of  the  common  intermittent 
marsh  fevers  of  the  country,  unattended  by  poisonous  symp- 
toms.    It  is  said  that  the  exiles  were  much  pleased  at  his  de- 
cease which  lessened  the  detested  family  by  one,  and  therefore 
rendered  it  less  difficult  to  rid  themselves  of  the  other,  little 
knowing  what  a  substitute  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  youth- 
ful person  of  Cosimo,  then  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age  ! 
Dante  da  Castiglione  and  Berlinghere  Berlingheii  died  with 
like  symptoms  the  next  day  and  most  of  the  Florentine  escort 
not  long  after :  Ippolito  suspected  his  butler  Giovan  Andrea  da 
Citta  di  Castello  but  ordered  that  no  inquiries  should  be  made : 
Alexander's  friends  accused  the  Pope  of  doing  this  deed  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  Cardinal  Farnese  with  Ippolito  s  spoils ; 
some  attributed  it  to  the  bad  air  in  that  unhealthy  place  and 
season  ;  yet  the  manifest  signs  of  poison  destroyed  this  opinion 
in  the  mind  of  othei's  and  strengthened  that  of  Duke  Alexan- 
der s  criminality  which  was  equally  entertained ;  but  there  is 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.  pp.  127-8.  inhabitants  suffered.  (Vide  Muratoriy 

t  The  fame  of  this  celebrated  beauty  Annali,  Anno  1534.) 

■who  was  also    Duchess   of  Trajetto,  J  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  84. — Ammirato, 

was  so  great  as  to  tempt  tl»e  famous  Lib.  i.,  p.  430. — Paulo  Giovio,   Lib. 

corsair  Barharossa  to  land  two  thousand  xxxiv.,  p.  388. — Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p. 

men,    scale   the  walls   of  Fondi,  and  10. — Muratori,  Anno  1535. — Platina, 

attempt  to  take  her  off  as  an  offering  p.   528. — Nerli,   Lib.   xii.,  p.  278. — 

to    the    sultan.     She    escaped  almost  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  130. 
naked  and  barefoot ;  but  the  miserable 
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no  certainty.  Alexander  was  capable  of  anything  and  had  more 
reasons  than  Paul  for  wishing  his  cousin  in  heaven,  yet  Gioyan 
Andrea  was  liberated  from  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  without 
any  public  examination  and  went  immediately  to  Florence 
where  he  was  received  at  the  ducal  court  according  to  his 
station ;  after  some  days  he  retired  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and 
was  there  murdered  by  the  people.  The  strongest  evidenca 
against  Paul  III.  and  that  most  in  favour  of  Alexander  is  the 
liberation  of  this  man,  who  at  first  owned  himseK  culpable;  for 
had  it  been  by  Alexander's  command,  so  bitter  an  enemy  as 
Paul  would  have  pursued  the  investigation  and  published  the 
duke's  guilt  while  he  himself  enjoyed  its  fruits  in  the  distribu* 
tion  of  Ippolito's  rich  benefices  *. 

Ippolito's  death  did  not  affect  the  movements  of  Alexander's 
enemies  but  increased  his  own  precautions :  on  the  emperor's 
arrival  at  Naples  Salvestro  Aldobrandini  was  despatched  by  the 
former  to  ascertain  how  he  was  disposed,  and  after  some  impro- 
mising  interviews  a  more  favourable  report  determined  them  to 
send  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  three  cardinals,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
most  distinguished  exiles  to  court,  where  Charles  had  already 
summoned  Alexander  on  a  promise  of  replacing  him  safely  in 
Florence.!  They  formed  a  cavalcade  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse,  and  rode  from  Eome  under  every  precaution  against 
the  wiles  of  Alexander  who  it  was  believed  would  leave  no 
means  unattempted  to  destroy  them,  more  especially  the  StrozzL 
He  on  the  other  hand  although  sensible  to  the  danger  of  quit* 
ting  Florence  at  such  a  moment  determined  to  obey;  wherefore 
mounting  three  hundred  lances  of  his  body  guard  well  armed 
with  corselets  and  arquebuses,  and  accompanied  by  young  GofiUmo 
de'  Medici  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant  suite  of  Morentine 
gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  Francis  Guicciardini,  Bobert 
Acciaiuoli,  Matteo  Strozzi,  and  Bartolommeo  Valori,  the  most  aUe 
men  of  his  party,  Alexander  left  Florence  on  the  twenty-first  of 

*  Varcbi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  132-136.  f  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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)ecember  and  Eniddenly  appearing  in  Eome  rode  straight  to  the 
ontdfical  palace  where  having  occupied  the  stairs  and  entrance 
3  the  pope's  apartments  he  appeared  in  the  presence  chamher, 
everently  kissed  Paul's  foot,  and  then  retired  to  the  Villa  Medici 
rithout  the  town  whence  he  departed  next  morning  for  Naples  *. 
liere  he  was  received  well,  but  neither  were  the  exiles  without 
fiends;  both  Granville  and  Francisco  Coves  the  emperor's 
irincipal  ministers  besides  many  others,  almost  all  purchased, 
rere  in  their  &vour,  and  the  reception  given  them  by  Charles 
limself,  whether  feigned  or  otherwise,  raised  their  hopes  of 
Itimate  success  especially  as  Margaret's  marriage  was  now 
10  longer  a  pledge  of  his  friendship  with  Clement;  above  all 
hey  relied  on  the  improbability  of  that  princess  being  given  to 
L  man  so  infamous.  But  Charles's  guides  were  ambition  and 
lelf-interest  not  honour  and  morality :  tliese  and  religion  were 
fith  him  as  other  monarchs  of  the  age;  names,  not  substance: 
le  detested  the  very  shadow  of  popular  government,  and  that 
)f  Florence  more  deeply  than  all  because  it  had  imiformly 
idhered  to  France  and  attacked  the  very  kingdom,  nay  the  very 
dty  where  he  now  sat  in  judgment  upon  its  scattered  renmants. 
Brides  he  was  already  on  the  point  of  war  with  that  crown  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  interested  devotion 
)f  one  whose  welfere  must  necessarily  depend  on  him  alone, 
shan  on  those  many  and  discordant  minds  whom  he  still  believed 
bo  be  devoted  to  his  rival.  Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi  was 
oamed  as  orator,  but  he  was  wary,  did  not  like  openly  inveighing 
^(ainst  Alexander  by  whom  he  with  Doria's  aid  soon  after  had 
\^  rents  restored :  he  feigned  illness,  and  ultimately  declined 
the  honour  of  being  his  country's  advocate.  This  task  con- 
sequently fell  on  old  Jacopo  Nardi  the  historian,  who  after  many 
mortifying  excuses  and  delays  on  the  emperor's  part,  suddenly 
njet  him  in  the  antechamber  while  going  to  mass;  all  the  exiles 
then  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  and  actually  barring  his  pas- 

♦  SegDi,  Lib.  rii.,  pp.  86-87. 
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sage  addressed  him  with  much  energy  and  pathos  before  the 
whole  court,  beginning  with  the  broken  capitulation  of  Florence 
and  ending  with  the  cruelty,  depravity,  and  tyranny  of  Alexander. 
A  deep  feeling  of  commiseration  and  general  sympathy 
affected  the  audience ;  even  Charles  himself  let  some  wanner 
expressions  escape  amidst  the  judicial  coldness  of  his  answer, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  judges  would  be  named  to  hear 
their  cause  when  formally  reduced  to  writing.  This  was  instantly 
done,  and  answered  article  by  article  in  the  space  of  eight  days 
by  Guicciardini  who  fairly  objected  to  Filippo  Strozzi,  Eidolfi,' 
and  Salviati,  Clement's  ablest  abettors  in  establishing  the 
existing  Florentine  constitution,  now  bristling  up  against  it  and 
pretending  to  be  patriots :  all  three  prelates  had  remained  and 
acted  with  that  pontiff  during  the  siege  and  therefore  could  not 
now  honestly  blame  its  consequences :  he  moreover  argued  that 
there  was  a  large  body  amongst  the  exiles  who  were  not  state  cri- 
minals but  felons  condemned  by  the  laws  of  their  country;  outlatvs, 
and  others  who  had  fled  from  legal  punishment;  none  of  whom 
could  justly  demand  that  notice  which  was  due  to  the  political 
exiles  in  this  appeal.  He  then  artfully  proceeded  to  prove  that 
tlie  capitulation  was  never  signed  by  either  Charles  or  Clement; 
that  it  was  nevertheless  unbroken ;  that  the  beheaded  citizens 
were  punished  for  crimes  imconnected  with  it,  and  that  the 
Florentines  were  still  free !  Some  charges  against  Alexander 
wore  superficially  excused  as  youthful  sallies;  others  denied,  and 
his  irregularities  thrown  back  on  the  Strozzi  as  chief  promoteiB 
of  whatever  might  be  reprehensible  in  that  prince's  conduct 
To  the  particular  though  numerous  personal  accusations  of  ex- 
treme licentiousness  "  no  especial  answer  could  be  given ;  but 
"  the  virtue  of  his  excellency ;  the  fame,  the  opinion  which  i« 
"  spread  through  the  city  of  his  pmdence  and  moral  conduct,  an 
**  a  sufficient  reply;  his  proceedings  being  all  so  praiseworthy  that 
"  the  calumnies  of  the  malignant  are  unable  to  obscure  them." 
I'or  his  activity  in  upholding  the  tyrant,  Guicciardiui  received 
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the  name  of  "Messer  Cerrettieri"  (the  infamous  minion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens)  but  the  paragraph  just  cited  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  except  in  covert  scorn  of  the  duke  himself 
or  in  ridicule  of  the  charges  against  him  *. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  the  ducats  of  Filippo  Strozzi  and 
bis  companions  might  have  accomplished  amongst  the  imperial 
ministers  if  some  extraneous  events  had  not  at  once  determined 
Charles  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion.  The  exiles  made 
liberal  ofifers  to  him  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  he 
listened  ;  but  while  doubting,  Francesco  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan 
died  and  Ms  illegitimate  brother  Giovanni  Paulo  Marquis  of 
Caravaggio  instantly  set  out  to  demand  the  investiture  of  that 
duchy  from  the  emperor  while  Don  Antonio  de  Ley^-a  ad- 
vanced from  Pavia  and  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  the 
citadel.  On  arriving  at  Florence  Sforza  retired  to  bed  in 
good  health  at  an  inn ;  next  morning  he  was  brought  forth  a 
corpse  and  no  questions  asked :  this  deed  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Don  Antonio  in  order  to  rid  his  master  of  importunity 
and  himself  of  a  competitor  in  the  emperor's  favour.  Thus 
Milan  fell  to  the  empire ;  and  Francis  I.  who  had  been  long 
bargaining  to  recover  Nice  which  had  been  pledged  to  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  on  hearing  of  Sforza's  death  redoubled  his 
exertions,  but  in  consequence  of  imperial  influence,  imsuccess- 
fully;  for  negotiations  having  been  suddenly  abandoned  by 
the  duke,  Francis  overran  all  Savoy  and  most  of  Piedmont 
with  a  large  army  commanded  by  Philip  de  Chabot  High 
Admiral  of  France;  nor  would  conquest  have  stopped  there 
had  this  general  not  received  instructions  to  remain  behind  the 
Dora  while  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  proceeded  to  Naples  on 
an  amicable  mission  to  Charles.  These  events  probably  fixed 
the  emperor  s  mind  in  favour  of  Alexander  and  a  despotic 
government  devoted  to  him,  instead  of  a  more  free  and  less 

•  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  251-299.  —  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.   138-219.— Segni, 
Lib.  vu.,  pp.  89-90. 
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concentrated  administration  habitually  inclined  to  his  rival*. 
A  rejoinder  to  Alexander's  reply  Tvas  made  according 
to  Charles's  desire  by  the  exiles  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January  1586;  a  rebutter  soon  followed  from  Guicciardini ;  and 
in  February  imperial  judgment  was  given  entirely  in  favour  of 
Alexander's  absolute  sovereignty,  therefore  against  the  exOes  as 
regarded  a  change  of  government,  but  favourable  to  them  as 
private  citizens,  inasmuch  as  they  were  all  to  be  restored 
to  their  country  their  rights  and  their  property,  with  the 
present  and  future  safety  of  their  persons  guaranteed.  The 
exiles  although  most  of  them  were  in  extreme  poverty  and 
numbers  actually  living  on  charity,  at  once  rejected  an  oflTer 
which  saved  themselves  by  sacrificing  Florence :  their  reply  was 
worthy  of  free  men  and  patriots,  and  exhibits  the  noble  spirit 
that  generally  prevailed  in  this  assembly,  which  was  probably 
of  a  higher  tone  and  purer  motives  than  some  of  its  leaders 
could  boast  of. 

"  We  come  not  here,"  said  they ;  "  we  come  not  here 
**  to  ask  the  emperor  under  what  conditions  we  should  serve 
"  Duke  Alexander,  nor  to  obtain  by  his  means  our  pardon, 
"  after  having  voluntarily,  justly,  and  as  was  our  duty,  striveD 
"  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Florence ;  nor  to  recover  our 
"  possessions,  nor  to  return  as  slaves  into  a  city  whence  but 
**  yesterday  we  issued  freemen:  but  we  have  appealed  to  Cflssar, 
'*  confiding  in  his  goodness  and  justice,  to  give  us  that  entire 
"  and  real  liberty  which  his  agents  and  ministers  promised  in 
"  his  name  to  preserve  for  us,  and  with  it  the  restoration  to 
"  their  country  and  possessions  of  those  worthy  citizens  who 
*'  contrary  to  the  same  good  faith  have  been  despoiled  of  them; 
**  offering  his  majesty  all  those  securities  and  acknowledg- 
**  ments  that  he  himself  may  judge  to  be  fair  and  possible. 
'*  But  now  seeing  by  the  memorial  just  presented  to  us  that 
"  more  respect  is  paid  to  the  desires  of  Alexander  than  to  the 

*  Muratori. — Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  92-94. 
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merits  and  justice  of  our  cause,  that  the  name  of  liberty 
is  not  even  mentioned,  and  but  little  said  of  the  public 
interests;  and  that  the  restoration  of  banished  citizens  is 
not  free,  as  by  justice  and  obligation  it  should  be  made,  but 
*f  limited  and  conditioned  as  if  it  had  been  sought  as  a  favour  ;^ 
!*  we  have  therefore  nothing  else  to  reply  except  that  we  are 
"  resolved  to  live  and  die  as  free  as  we  were  born,  but  again 
"  supplicating  his  majesty  to  deliver  our  unfortunate  city  from  the 
yoke  of  so  bitter  a  servitude  ;  and  this  we  firmly  hope  he  will 
deign  to  order  in  conformity  to  his  own  good  faith  and  justice. 
•*  But  should  his  will  and  judgment  be  otherwise  let  him  be 
"  content  that  with  his  good  grace  we  may  be  enabled  to  wait 
"  nntil  God  (and  his  majesty  when  better  informed)  provide 
"  for  our  just  desires;  assuring  him  that  we  are  all  most 
"  resolute  never  to  stain  from  private  convenience  the  purity 
"  and  sincerity  of  our  minds,  by  failing  in  those  duties  which 
"  every  good  citizen  owes  to  his  country"  *. 

This  firm  and  dignified  answer  was  admired  by  all  Italy  except 
the  courts  of  Charles  and  Alexander  :  the  sentiments  were  pro- 
bably common  to  a  great  body  of  exiles  but  were  scarcely  those  of 
the  cardinals :  the  emperor  took  advantage  of  everything  to  play 
off  the  former  against  Alexander  whom  he  not  only  intended 
to  defraud  of  Margaret's  stipulated  marriage  portion,  amounting 
to  200,000  ducats,  but  also  to  extract  half  that  amount  from  him 
for  the  present  emergency.  He  therefore  promptly  disowned 
the  decree,  declaring  that  it  was  not  his  judgment  but  a  proposal 
made  by  Alexander  ;  yet  it  was  written  in  the  Castilian  tongue 
and  accompanied  by  other  circumstances  proving  its  authen- 
ticity !  The  exiles  were  therefore  entreated  to  remain  and 
reconcile  themselves  with  the  duke,  the  emperor  offering  him- 
seK  as  a  mediator  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority.  A 
second  notice  was  in  consequence  transmitted  to  him  through 
Don  Pedro  Zappata  confirming  their   former  resolution  not 

•  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  299-303.— Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  219  to  23K 
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to  return  to  Florence  except  with  complete  restitution  of 
their  country's  freedom ;  and  this  without  a  dissenting  voice 
from  a  large  body  of  men  most  of  whom  were  sufifering  by  the 
pressure  of  extreme  want  *. 

Pedro  Zappata,  slighted  in  Florence  by  Alexander  and 
now  bribed  by  Strozzi,  worked  zealously  for  the  exiles,  who 
through  him  proposed  that  within  three  months  a  free  govern- 
ment  should  be  established,  that  Vitelli  should  hold  both  city 
and  fortress  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  that  by  consent  of  his 
deputy  alone  all  causes  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  fine  or 
punishment  were  to  be  decided.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
Charles  was  not  only  to  resolve  but  act ;  state  prisoners  were 
to  be  liberated ;  confiscated  property  restored ;  all  banished 
men  recalled,  and  the  Republic  settled  under  the  conditions 
of  1530.  Then  after  leaving  a  last  fervent  declaration  and 
remonstrance  with  the  Count  of  Sifonte,  the  exiles  departed 
under  a  profound  impression  of  the  emperor's  turpitude.  Alex- 
ander at  one  moment  despaired  so  much  as  by  Baccio  Valori's 
deceitful  counsel  to  think  of  quitting  Naples  unlicensed,  but 
was  prevented  by  Guicoiardini,  and  the  former  now  remained 
at  Rome  as  his  declared  enemy. 

The  duke  returned  in  triumph  to  Florence  though  little  satis- 
fied with  Charles,  who  had  not  only  made  him  pay  sharply  for 
his  favour  but  exacted  a  promise  that  if  Alexander  died  child- 
less the  citadel  should  be  consigned  to  him;  and  for  this  purpose 
Paulo  Antonio  da  Parma  after  a  secret  engagement  with  the 
emperor  to  perform  this  promise  was  placed  in  command  there  f. 

Charles  V.  soon  repaired  to  Rome  and  was  afterwards 
magnificently  received  at  Florence ;  the  silver  keys  of  the  city 
were  presented  to  him  in  a  golden  salver,  and  the  gate  at  which 
he  entered  was  knocked  away  as  a  needless  protection  whfle 

*  Ncrli,I.ib.  xii.,  p.  282.— Nardi,  Lib.  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  306-816.— Nerii, 
X.,  p.  305.  Lib.  xii.,  p.  282. 

t  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,    pp.  281-40.— 
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Cesar  remained  within !  On  the  fourth  of  May  he  proceeded 
by  Pisa  and  Lucca  into  Lombardy  without  conferring  a  single 
honour  on  Florence,  but  on  the  contrary  left  his  poisonous  sting 
more  deeply  fixed  in  her  entrails  *. 

Soon  after  Charles's  departure  the  youiig  bride  of  thirteen 
made  her  entry  under  charge  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  his  wife,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  nobility.  After 
a  second  marriage  ceremony  in  June,  which  from  the  duke's 
contempt  for  astrology  took  place  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  she  was  established  in  the  Medician  palace  opposite  to 
Saint  Mark's  convent  of  her  husband's  residence.  At  these 
nuptials  were  annulled  all  the  sentences  of  exile  passed  in 
1580  on  those  who  had  not  broken  their  confines,  many  of 
whom  returned  but  numbers  would  not  accept  this  boon  at 
the  tyrant's  hands  :  Baccio  Valori  was  outlawed,  Piero  Strozzi 
entered  the  French  service,  and  all  his  family  became  rebels 
to  the  Florentine  state  f. 

The  war  which  Clement  VII.  almost  with  his  dying  breath 
had  excited  Francis  I.  to  declare  against  Charles,  and  iu  which 
he  also  engaged  the  Turks,  had  now  commenced  and  an 
injudicious  invasion  of  Provence  terminating  by  an  attack  on 
Marseilles  with  one  of  the  finest  imperial  armies  ever  brought 
into  the  field,  only  ended  in  misfortune.  Anne  de  Montmorenci 
had  laid  waste  the  country ;  provisions  failed  ;  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  live  on  grass  and  fruits  ;  sickness  supervened,  and 
the  army  was  nearly  annihilated  ;  it  broke  up  and  dispersed  ; 
Charles  V.  retired  in  extreme  mortification  to  Genoa  univer- 
sally blamed  for  thus  acting  against  the  advice  of  his  ablest 
generals.  Had  the  enterprise  succeeded  he  would  have  been  a 
hero,  and  yet  equally  blameworthy  !  Alexander  for  a  while  was 
occupied  with  his  young  wife  without  any  relaxation  of  his  illicit 
pleasures  ;  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  boon  companion,  a  violator  of 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  248-250. 
+  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  109. — Ncrli,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  284. 
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women  and  a  torturer  of  men,  he  passed  a  few  brief  daysl 
One  evening  about  sunset  he  was  seen  crossing  the  Ponte-alla- 
Trinita  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  behind  him  on  the  same  horse, 
accompanied  only  by  two  grooms.  Several  citizens  who  were 
sitting  in  the  open  air  said  to  Francesco  Vettori,  "  Francesco 
there  '« the  duke.''  At  seeing  this  Vettori  became  vexed,  and  next 
morning  demanded  an  audience  when  he  bluntly  exclaimed, 
**  Sir  I  am  sorry  to  be  one  of  your  friends,  for  your  conduct  is 
**  such  as  to  lose  both  yourself  and  them  at  the  same  moment!** 
The  duke  looking  surprised,  he  continued.  "  Why  what  follies 
"  are  these  ?  That  a  prince  who  has  conquered  Florence  by 
''  his  arms  and  is  the  first  that  ever  had  such  power,  should 
*'  ride  out  almost  unattended,  another  man  sitting  on  the  same 
''  horse,  at  night  too,  and  with  only  two  or  three  followers  I 
'*  And  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  he  trusts  one  person  alone 
**  to  hold  his  silken  ladder  when  he  scales  a  convent  wall  !** 
The  duke  answered  laughing,  "  Fear  not  Francesco,  we  can- 
"  not  avoid  our  destiny ;  but  now  that  I  see  how  much  thou 
"  art  attached  to  me  I  will  be  more  careful.'* 

Thus  passed  the  vrinter  of  1536  :  but  his  fate  vras  drawing 

A  D  537  ^^S^*  ^^  ^^®  ®^^^^  ^^  January  1587  the  festival  of  the 
'  **  Befania  "  or  Epiphany  *,  not  having  yet  finished  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  this  licentious  youth  was  suddenly 
despatched  to  render  an  account  of  his  evil  deeds  at  that  tri- 
bunal where  all  his  passions  and  temptations  would  be  fsdrly 
weighed  against  the  moral  powers  with  which  the  Almighty  had 
armed  him  on  purpose  to  overcome  them. 

There  are  many  and  variously  narrated  stories  of  this  deep 

*  It  was  on  Saturday,  5th  January,  of  the  month,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the 

the  eve  of  the  Epiphany ;  but  counting  night,  of  six   wounds,  at   twenty-tiz 

in  the  Florentine  manner  which  tcr-  years  of  age,   the  sixth  year  of  hil 

minates  the  day  at  sunset,  this  event  reign,  and   therefore   six   sixes  were 

is  placed  by  all  the  historians  except  combined  in  his  death,  making  up  tliB 

Nardi  on  the  6th.     Superstition  ob-  ago   of    the    current   century.    (Vid« 

served  that  Alexander  died  in  the  year  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  322,  notCy  and  Var- 

1536  {Florentine  style),  on  the  sixth  cAt,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  278.) 
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and  disgasting  tc&gedj,  in  which  the  hero  and  the  catastrophe 
awaken  adyerse  feelings  and  excite  reflections  on  good  and  evil 
more  interesting  to  the  imagination  than  satisfactory  to  the 
jadgment ;  nevertheless  as  Varchi's  account  was  taken  down 
from  the  mouths  of  the  two  great  actors  Lorenzino  and 
Scoronconcolo,  in  a  personal  conversation  with  himself,  if  it  be 
not  quite  correct  there  can  at  least  be  no  better  authority ;  but 
it  is  probably  true,  because  there  was  then  little  blame  and  much 
glory  attached  to  the  deed,  wherefore  we  exclusively  follow  that 
historian's  narrative.  This  interview  with  Lorenzo  took  place 
in  the  Villa  Paluello  eight  miles  from  Padua,  that  with  Scoron- 
concolo in  the  residence  of  Filippo  Strozzi  at  Venice,  and 
Vaichi  himself  a  man  not  lightly  credulous,  professes  an  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  veracity  of  their  statements  *. 

But  before  entering  on  this  transaction  some  account  of  the 
person  habits  and  character  of  the  "Florentine  Brutus"  will  be 
expedient :  Lorenzo,  from  his  slight  and  diminutive  figure  called 
Lorenzino  de'  Medici,  was  born  in  1514  of  Maria  Soderini  and 
Pierfrancesco  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  great  grandson  of  old 
Cosimo's  brother  Lorenzo  :  his  mother  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Tommaso  di  Paulantonio  Soderini  bore  a  character  for 
extreme  prudence  and  virtue ;  after  losing  her  husband  she 
devoted  all  her  faculties  to  the  care  of  his  children,  and  Lorenzino 
displayed  early  and  uncommon  ability.  No  sooner  had  he  been 
released  from  maternal  authority  than  his  unquiet  dissatisfied 
and  sceptical  mind  was  displayed,  and  under  the  tuition  and 
example  of  Filippo  Strozzi  he  very  soon  learned  to  ridicule 
every  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  became  addicted  to  low 
company  and  guilty  pleasures,  especially  lasciviousness,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  formed  any 
obstacle  to  his  cupidity.  He  was  sociable  with,  and  even 
caressed  all  his  companions  indiscriminately,  but  deceitful,  and 
esteemed  none :  eager  for  glory  and  celebrity,  he  missed  no 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  264. 
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Opportunity  of  word  or  action  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  wit  and 
accomplishments :  he  never  laughed,  only  smiled  or  simpered, 
was  rather  graceful  than  handsome,  extravagantly  beloved  by 
Pope  Clement,  and  yet,  as  he  owned  himself  after  Alexander's 
death,  was  ready  at  any  time  to  murder  him  !  One  night  at 
Eome  he  secretly  broke  the  heads  off  all  the  sculptured  images 
on  the  arch  of  Constantine  and  other  antiquities :  the  culprit 
being  unknown  Clement  in  a  burst  of  anger  ordered  that 
whoever  had  committed  this  barbarous  act,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Cardinal  Ippolito,  should  without  trial  be  instantly 
gibbeted.  The  latter  begged  his  cousin's  life,  excusing  the  act 
as  partly  puerile  and  partly  proceeding  from  the  feimily  passion 
for  antiquities:  Clement  was  not  easily  pacified;  called  him 
the  disgrace  and  infamy  of  the  Medician  race,  banished  him 
from  Rome,  and  allowed  two  public  proclamations  to  go  forth 
against  him ;  one  from  the  "  Caporioni"  or  chiefs  of  the  city 
districts,  which  forbid  his  ever  again  entering  within  the  gates; 
another  by  the  senator  oiFering  a  premium  for  his  head  if  killed 
within  the  city  walls.  So  great  and  so  general  was  this 
indignation  (a  curious  mixture  of  taste,  civilization,  and  barba- 
rity) that  Francesco  Maria  Molza,  then  noted  for  his  great 
eloquence  and  learning,  made  a  bitter  oration  in  the  Roman 
academy  against  the  young  iconoclast  the  stinging  severity  of 
which  met  with  universal  approbation  *. 

On  his  return  to  Florence  he  assiduously  courted  the  duke, 
feigned  well,  and  became  one  of  his  most  favoured  associates 
and  even  advisers  in  affairs  of  stiite  and  pleasure.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  communication  occurred  at  Naples  between  Lo- 
renzino  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  for  on  Alexander's  return  his  cousin 
became  more  watchful,  assiduous,  and  indefatigable  in  proposing 
new  pleasures,  in  seeking  out  fresh  amours,  fresh  tastes,  fresh 
luxuries ;  no  incitement  was  neglected,  no  means  untried  to 
confirm  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  his  victim.     They 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  264-6. 
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were  kinsmen,  nearly  of  equal  age,  and  had  become  so  intimate 
that  each  had  a  key  to  one  secret  door  for  the  pmpose  of  con- 
cealed intercourse  :  Lorenzo  submitted  himself  to  Alexan- 
der's whims  in  everything  and  in  every  way ;  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  a  spy  on  the  exiles,  with  whom  he  either  did  or 
affected  to  correspond,  and  frequently  exhibited  their  letters  to 
the  duke :  he  also  simulated  the  coward,  affected  timidity,  and 
would  neither  practise  nor  carry  arms,  nor  even  hear  them 
named  without  apparent  reluctance.  His  timidity  amused 
Alexander,  who  from  Lorenzo's  being  fond  of  solitary  rambles 
and  seeming  to  care  httle  for  office,  property,  or  honours,  re- 
named him  the  "  Philosopher"  but  by  those  who  knew  him 
better  he  was  emphatically  called  "  Lorenzaccio"  He  was 
fAYOured  by  the  duke  in  everything,  especially  in  a  certain 
lawsuit  with  Cosimo  about  some  disputed  property  ;  and  so 
unbounded  was  Alexander's  confidence  that  not  content  with 
using  him  as  his  general  pander,  he  insisted  on  Lorenzo's  bring- 
ing him  in  contact  with  Cateriua,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
wife  of  Lionardo  Ginori  whose  residence  was  close  by  the  Medici 
palace  and  the  adjacent  house  of  her  nephew  Lorenzino*. 

The  latter  fed  him  with  hopes  but  continued  watching,  and  still 
affectflg  an  abhorrence  and  terror  of  blood  pursued  his  solitary 
walks  with  pallid  countenance  and  grave  and  do^Mlcast  air;  he 
spoke  with  few,  frequented  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  Florence, 
and  melancholy  seemed  stamped  upon  his  brow  ;  yet  while  some 
believed  him  crazy  the  more  observant  suspected  a  far  deeper 
game  than  he  was  willing  should  be  seen  by  the  world.  Besides 
an  acute  ingenious  mind,  he  is  described  as  possessing  ex- 
ceeding fluency  of  speech,  but  was  naturally  of  so  grave  a 
disposition  that  in  childhood  all  his  pursuits  and  amusements 
were  of  a  serious  character  and  even  thus  early  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  **  Philosopher '  \. 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  267.  Lib.  xii.,  p.  286.— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 

t  Scgni,   Lib.  vii.,  p.   120. — Ammi-     xxxviii.,  p.  497. 
nto,  Lib.  xxxi,  p.  435. — Fil.  Nerli, 
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By  bis  apparent  devotion  or  rather  prostitution  of  himself 
to  Alexander,  Lorenzo  became  generally  hated  especially  by  the 
great,  against  -whom  he  kept  continually  warning  him ;  while 
amongst  tliem  he  appeared  in  his  true  but  uncredited  character 
of  the  duke's  most  determined  foe.  *'  How  can  I,"  said  he  one 
day  when  the  latter  charged  him  with  slanders,  "  how  can  I 
prove  myself  a  real  friend  without  feigning  to  be  your  deadly 
enemy  ?  This  is  my  only  way  of  watching  over  your  life  and 
government,  and  for  your  honour  and  security  I  am  willing  to 
sacrifice  my  own  reputation"  *.  Such  bold  conduct  produced 
unbounded  confidence,  and  so  far  was  this  carried  that  spies, 
whether  true  or  false,  were  introduced  to  the  duke,  amongst 
them  Piero  Ambrogi  an  exile  and  confidant  of  Strozzi  and  the 
cardinals,  who  informed  Lorenzo  and  Alexander,  or  professed 
to  do  so,  of  all  the  enemy's  movements  f. 

Amongst  those  most  indignant  with  Lorenzo  was  Piero 
Strozzi  whose  confidential  and  continual  abuse  of  the  duke  had 
been  all  fjedthfally  reported  :  during  the  appeal  at  Naples  Piero 
happening  to  meet  his  friend  Pandolfo  Pucci,  a  favourite  of 
Alexander's,  with  other  company,  called  aloud  to  him  saying, 
"  Pandolfo,  tell  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  de'  Medici  from  me 
'*  that  I  once  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  character  butViat  I 
"  no  longer  believe  it."  To  this  Lorenzo  replied  through  the 
same  channel,  "that  he  hoped  one  day,  and  very  quickly, 
"  to  show  Piero  Strozzi  that  he  was  a  man  of  character."  This 
Pucci  thought  necessary  to  relate  to  the  duke  but  Lorenzo 
had  already  forestalled  him  and  strengthened  his  master^s 
confidence  j. 

Caterina  Ginori  had  resisted  every  attempt  of  Alexander  to 

*  Scgni,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  130. —  Yarchi,  Giovio  relate  this  anecdote  diffiBrendfi 

Lib.   xiv.,  p.  158. — Ammirato,  Lib.  though  substantially  agreeing :  I  hftff 

xxxi.,  p.  435. — Paulo  Giovio,  Stor.,  principally  followed  Nardi  whowu of 

Lib.  zxxviiL,  p.  498.  the  spot ;  besides  there  are  some  pil^ 

*t*  Scgni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  110.  ticulars  related   by  Yarchi  tlut  en 

X  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,   p.  295. —  Yarchi,  scarcely  be  credited. 
Lib  xiv.,  p.  159.— Nardi,  Yarchi,  and 
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her,  and  his  passion  increased  mth  the  obstacles  ;  this 
3h  an  occasion  as  Lorenzo  sought ;  but  when  urged  he 
Qted  all  the  difficulties,  yet  finished  by  exclaiming  that 
were  always  women ;  her  husband  was  at  Naples,  his 
in  great  disorder,  and  no  better  time  could  be  taken 
3e  her  !  This  he  promised  to  accomplish.  Meanwhile 
3r  ceased  entertaining  a  ruffian  follower  called  Michele 
ralaccino,  or  Scoronconcolo  *  (a  man  whom  he  had 
lom  the  gallows)  with  repeated  complaints  of  a  certain 
',  courtier  who  he  declared  was  continually  turning  him 
Lcule.  **  But,"  added  he,  **  in  the  name  of  Heaven." — 
ih  Scoronconcolo  flared  up  and  exclaimed,  **  Only  say 
he  isy  and  leave  the  rest  to  me ;  he  shall  give  you  no 
trouble"  As  Lorenzo  was  continually  petting  this  man 
bloodhound,  he  hecsune  eager  for  the  chase  and  coif- 
demanded  the  name  of  his  enemy.  '*  Oh  no"  was 
ily  Lorenzino's  answer ;  "  A«  is  a  favourite  of  the 
'  **  Be  he  whom  he  may,"  quickly  replied  the  bravo, 
/  kill  him ;  were  he  Christ  himself  /"  Lorenzo  seeing 
11  the  spirit  was  working  addressed  him  one  day  at 
saying,  "  Come  now,  as  thou  hast  so  often  and  so 
tely  promised  ;  I  am  certain  that  thou  wilt  not  fail 
f  I  never  will  fail  thee  in  anything  I  have  power  over ; 
3t  tell  thee  that  the  time  of  action  is  arrived  /"  "  I  am 
"  growled  forth  Scoronconcolo.  *' But"  replied  Lo- 
•  I  myself  must  also  assist ;  and  in  order  to  do  our  work 
ly  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  he  brought  to  a  place 
there  can  he  no  danger,  and  no  douht  of  my  success  "  f, 
ry  night  was  the  time  agreed  upon  ;  the  Duke  had  been 
;  himself  all  the  day;  masking  on  a  fine  spirited  horse  and 
my  with  L'Unghero  he  remained  long  exhibiting  certain 
horsemanship  before  the  windows  of  some  mistress  of 

calls    him    "  Baccio^     By     "  Scoronconcolo^''  a  rugged  name  for 

Piero  di  Gioanahate  y*  but     a  rugged  deed! 

a  the  common  appellation  of    f  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  268. 
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the  hour.  In  the  evening  he  returned  fatigued  to  the  palace 
and  having  thrown  off  his  coat  of  mail  and  supped,  was  about 
to  retire  when  Lorenzino  appeared  with  his  usual  melancholy 
aspect  saying  *'  Seignior  what  shall  we  do  this  evening  f " 
**  I  will  to  bed"  replied  Alexander,  "for  I  am  weary" 
Lorenzo  then  stooped  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  had 
with  the  promise  of  money  finally  prevailed  on  Caterina 
Ginori  to  consent  to  a  secret  interview  in  his,  Lorenzo's, 
chambers  but  with  a  strict  promise  for  her  honour's  sake  that 
no  person  should  see  her  ingress  or  regress  *.  The  Duke  elated 
with  this  news  put  on  a  robe  of  green  satin  lined  vnth  sable  in 
the  Neapolitan  fashion  and  then  proceeded  to  take  his  gloves ; 
there  were  two  pair  before  him,  one  of  mail,  the  other  of  per 
fumed  leather  for  society :  after  a  moment's  pause  he  said, 
"  Which  shall  I  take?  Those  for  war,  or  those  for  love  T*  And 
immediately  fixing  on  the  latter  issued  forth  accompanied  hf 
his  two  minioDs  Giomo  and  L'Unghero  besides  two  other 
attendants.  To  avoid  being  watched  he  went  straight  to  the 
Place  of  Saint  Mark  where  he  dismissed  all  except  L'Unghero 
who  posted  himself  under  the  Casa  Sostegni  almost  opposite 
the  house  of  Loreuzo  with  orders  not  to  move  or  take  notice 
of  anybody  he  might  see  go  in  or  come  out;  but  after  a 
while  this  man  became  weary  and  departed  f.  When  the  Duke 
reached  Lorenzo's  chamber  where  a  cheerful  fire  blazed  in  the 
chimney,  he  unbuckled  his  sword  and  threw  himself  on  the 
bed :  Lorenzo  hastily  seized  on  this  weapon  and  winding  the 
belt  tightly  round  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  drawn,  placed 
the  sword  under  Alexander's  pillow  and  advised  him  to  take 
some  repose ;  then  quitting  the  chamber  he  shut  the  door,  which 
closed  with  a  spring  lock.  Finding  Scoronconcolo  below  he 
said  with  a  joyful  aspect,  "  Brother  this  is  ilie  time;  the  enemy 
I  told  thee  of  is  now  in  my  chamber ;  and  sleeps  !  "     "  Let  w 

*  Scgni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  122.  Riccardi  palace  in  Via  Larga,  a  fttH' 

+  Lorenzo's  house   occupied  a  great     third  of  the  present  building  baTJi^ 
portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the     been  added  by  that  family. 
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fo  then,^  answered  the  bravo.  When  they  came  to  the  landing- 
place  of  the  stairs  Lorenzo  turned  suddenly  and  said,  "  Heed 
fiot  his  being  the  Duke's  friend.     Mind  only  to  strike  surely.'* 
'*  ItnU  do  so,'*  muttered  the  other,  "  even  were  he  the  Duke  him- 
"  self."     **  Thou  hast  guessed  it,"  returned  Lorenzo  with  a 
Bmile ;  *'  he  cannot  escape  us;  let  us  go."  " Let  us  go,"  echoed 
Scoronconcolo.     They  reached  the  door ;  the  latch  was  lifted 
and  fell  again  without  opening ;  a  second  attempt  succeeded  : 
Lorenzo  entered ;  and  saying,  **  My  lord,  are  you  asleep  ?  *' 
instantly  stabbed  him  through  and  through  with  a  short  sword; 
The  Duke  who  lay  asleep  or  as  if  he  were  so,  with  his  face 
turned  from  them,  on  receiving  this  bloody  thrust  rolled  over, 
and  even  off  the  bed  on  the  further  side,  endeavouring  to  escape 
towards  the  door  after  having  snatched  a  stool  up  to  defend  him- 
self; but  Scoronconcolo  met  him  with  a  slash  across  the  feijce 
which  gashed  his  temple  and  split  the  greater  part  of  his  left 
cheek,  while  Lorenzo  pushing  him  back  upon  the  bed  threw 
himself  on  top  of  him,  and  to  prevent  cries  thrust  his  left  hand 
into  the  Duke's  mouth,  saying,  "Do  7iot  he  afraid  viy  lord''  The 
unhappy  prince  in  his  agony  bit  Lorenzo's  thumb  with  such 
force  that  falling  flat  upon  him  and  unable  to  use  his  sword  the 
latter  called  on  Scoronconcolo  for  assistance.   The  murderer  was 
perplexed,  and  moving  nowhere  now  there,  tried  in  vain  to  wound 
Alexander  without  hurting  Lorenzo,  so  close  and  hard  was  the 
death-struggle  between  them.    At  length  when  almost  despair- 
ing, he  drew  a  short  knife  and  suddenly  plunging  it  into  the 
Duke's  throat  worked  it  round  and  round  like  a  gimlet  until  he 
died.     Three  other  wounds  made  them  sure  of  their  victim, 
and   then   the   chamber   ran   with   blood.      Duiing   all   this 
time  the  prince  never  spoke  (though  it  has  been  otherwise 
related)  but  held  Lorenzo's  hand  with  the  rigid  bite  of  death 
until  the  ebb  of  life  released  it.     They  first  dragged  the  man- 
gled body  to  the  floor,  then  steeped  in  blood  replaced  it  on  the 
bed,  and  after  covering  all  up  Lorenzo  staggered  exhausted 
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to  the  window  and  dared  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  after  so 
fiendish  an  exploit ! 

The  noise  of  this  long  death-struggle  was  plainly  heard, 
especially  by  Maria  Salviati  the  grand  Duke  Cosimo's  mother 
who  inhabited  the  same  building ;  but  no  one  moved,  because 
Lorenzo  expressly  for  the  purpose,  had  long  been  continually 
assembling  parties  of  yoimg  men  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  in  this 
very  chamber  where  they  pretended  to  quarrel  and  fight  running 
here  and  there  and  shouting  out  ''Strike^'  **KiU  him,'*  **  Traitor 
thou  hast  murdered  m^,"  and  such  like  expressions,  so  that  the 
noise  was  a  common  occurrence  and  passed  imheeded.  When 
Lorenzo  was  a  little  recovered  he  ordered  Scoronconcolo  to  call 
in  a  boy  who  from  his  crookedness  was  ironically  called  "  La 
Freccia"  or  the  arrow  and  showed  him  the  bloody  corpse,  which 
he  instantly  recognised  and  would  have  screamed  out  for  help 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  Why  Lorenzo  did  this  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  he  never  told  his  reasons  to  Yarchi,  but  from  the 
moment  he  had  given  the  death  blow,  says  that  author,  until 
he  was  himself  murdered  many  years  after  in  Venice,  not  only 
nothing  prospered  with  him  but  he  never  even  did  anything  that 
was  worthy  * .  After  taking  the  keys  of  his  chamber  and  receiving 
some  money  from  his  steward  Francesco  Zeffi,  he  left  the 
house  with  Freccia  and  Scoronconcolo  and  procuring  a  licence 
for  post-horses  from  the  Bishop  Agnolo  Marzi  of  Assisi  who 
managed  that  department,  made  directly  for  Bologna.  Hie 
excuse  to  the  bishop  was  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  younger 
brother  at  the  villa  of  Caffaggiuolo,  and  no  suspicion  was  raised 
about  the  movements,  however  untimely,  of  the  duke's  favouiite 
companion.  At  Bologna  his  wound  was  dressed  and  he  related 
all  that  had  occurred  to  Salvestro  Aldobrandini  who  held  a  hi^ 
judicial  office  in  that  city ;  but  he  was  not  believed,  and  continned 

*  Feeling,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  probably  more  credible  witneM  for  Ul 

general  suspicion  entertained  of  him,  veracity  than  either  hioiBelfwSoona* 

ho  probably  wished  to  make  use  of  concolo. 
*^La  Freccia^^  as  an  additional  and 
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flight  to  Venice  where  he  arrived  on  Monday  night  just 
it-and-forty  hours  after  the  murder.  There  too  he  had 
oite  difficulty  in  convincing  Filippo  Strozzi  that  Alexander 
a  corpse  within  the  chamber  of  which  he  produced  the 
s;  but  finally  he  was  embraced,  called  the  ^^  Florentine 
Uu8,^^  and  promised  the  two  sons  of  Filippo  as  husbands 
his  sisters  who  were  well  known  for  their  extreme  beauty 
[  virtue  *.  About  one  of  them  we  have  another  stoiy  con- 
ted  with  Alexander's  murder  and  said  by  Segni  to  have  come 
n  Lorenzino  himself  f ;  namely  that  he  promised  to  bring 
sister  Laldomine,  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Ala- 
ono  Salviati  to  the  duke,  knowing  that  the  latter  wished  for 
>n  which  he  could  be  certain  was  his  own.  Lorenzo  pro- 
;ed  to  take  the  first  opportunity  that  his  mother's  absence 
sented  to  fulfil  this  desire  and  she  had  that  day  gone  sud- 
ily  into  the  Mugello  to  attend  his  young  brother  Giuliano, 
nng  Laldomine  with  another  sister  at  the  residence  of  his 
temal  uncles  the  Soderini  J.  He  probably  amused  the 
te  with  a  double  hope ;  for  bis  art,  secrecy,  and  long  con- 
led  perseverance  are  as  astonishing  as  the  resolution  with 
ich  he  finally  brought  this  bold  and  bloody  tragedy  to  a  close, 
rhus  ended  the  short  cruel  and  tyrannical  reign  of 
jssandro  de'  Medici  Duke  of  Florence,  the  first  taste  of 
bitter  potion  to  be  swallowed  by  his  countiymen !  He 
J  a  fit  companion  for  Phalarus,  Nero,  Ezzelino,  and  other 
(one  tyrants,  for  as  we  are  told,  only  one  of  these  attempted 
murder    his   own   mother,   which  Alexander    is   reputed 

■ettere  di  Principi,   vol.  iii.,  folio  Mediciy"*    in   the  author's  possession 

. —  Origine  e   Descendcnza   della  (where    are    to   bo    found    Lorenzo's 

a   de'  Medici,  MS.,  folio  181-196.  apology,  and   letter  to  Francesco    di 

fardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  319-21. —  Am-  RafFaello  de'  Medici),  have  been  fol- 

fttOy  Lib.  xxxi.,  p.  436.  —  Paulo  lowed  in  this  narration,  for  they  both 

rio.  Lib.  xxxviii.,  p.  499. — Segni,  agree  almost  verbally  ;  other  accounts 

.  vii.,  p.  122. —  Varchi,   Lib.  xv.,  vary  in  many  particulars,  but  the  lead- 

268-274.  ing  facts  are  alike  in  all. 

T'archi,  and  the  MS.  cited,  "  Ori-  X  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  123, 
t  t  Descendema  della  Casa  dc* 
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to  have  accomplished  lest  she  should  have  been  shown  to 
Charles  at  Naples  as  his  future  kinswoman ;  and  probably 
none  of  those  tyrants  found  more  apt  and  vnlling  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  than  Florence  supplied  to  this  one  *.  Had 
Lorenzo's  own  character  been  good  he  might  perhaps  have 
roused  the  citizens  to  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  to  liberty; 
but  he  was  shunned  and  hated ;  none  would  believe  that  the 
Prince's  pander  and  parasite  could  be  the  friend  of  freedom 
and  the  people ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  a  man  who  loved 
Freedom  for  her  own  sake  could  have  feigned  so  long  and  so 
debasingly  as  to  make  his  very  exploits  in  her  cause  almost 
render  the  name  of  liberty  odious,  or  at  least  a  subject  of 
reproach  instead  of  glory  and  dignity.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  his  hidden  motives,  Lorenzo  did  marvels  in  the  cir 
cumstances  where  he  was  placed :  he  exhibited  the  most  asto- 
nishing and  long-continued  art,  the  most  undaunted  resolution, 
the  most  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  the  greatest  judgment  in 
bis  choice  of  time ;  just  at  the  moment  when  Vitelli  with 
most  of  his  troops  were  absent  and  no  force  of  consequence 
left  in  the  city  to  suppress  revolt !  He  could  not  have  com- 
municated his  plan  to  honest  men,  for  scarcely  one  would  have 
trusted  him,  and  therefore  could  make  no  preparations  inside; 
but  the  soul  of  Florence  was  without,  for  the  spirit  of  her  inmates 
was  crushed  by  tyranny  and  everlasting  fear  f.  He  could  not 
confide  in  them,  and  still  less  trust  the  exiles  with  his  secret 
through  apprehension  of  discovery,  but  believed,  when  the  deed 
were  once  done,  that  they  would  have  the  will  and  the  spirit 
and  the  means  to  follow  up  this  blow.  The  first  and  greatest 
object  therefore  was  to  destroy  the  tyrant  and  this  Lorenzo 
accomplished  all  alone,  leaving  to  citizens  and  exiles  the 
task  of  improving  so  far  an  opportunity :  he  failed  for  want  of 

•  ** Apologia  di  Lorenzo  di  Pier-  AlesscmdrOy^  MS.     In  posBeflnoD  rf  I 

franceico  d£  Medici  co7Uro  a  coloro  the  author.     (Fol.  215.)  | 

che  volendo  la  Tirannide  lo  bicuinut-  f  Apologia  di  Lorenzo  do*  MedicL 
vano  deW  avere  amnuiszato  U  Duca 
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preYious  character :  Timoleon  was  applauded  because  his 
motiYes  were  appreciated ;  yet  he  murdered  his  own  brother ! 
In  a  letter  from  Lorenzo  to  Francesco  di  Eafifaello  de'  Medici 
dated  at  Venice  the  fifth  of  February  1536  (1537)  he  en- 
deavours to  justify  his  proceedings  after  the  murder  in  the 
following  words. 

"  Since  I  left  Florence  I  have  written  to  nobody,  thinking 
"  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  that  what  I  have  done 
"  will  by  some  be  applauded  and  by  others  blamed :  to  the 
''  former  my  conduct  wants  no  justification,  and  to  attempt  it 
"**  for  the  latter  would  be  only  waste  of  time,  because  if  the  fact 
"  itself  is  insufficient  to  excite  them  words  will  scarcely  avail. 
•*  But  knowing  well  how  much  you  are  attached  to  me  and  how 
"  much  you  may  believe  I  am  so  to  you ;  in  whatever  way  the 
**  transaction  may  be  related  it  seems  good  that  you  should 
**  know  my  mind,  in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  feehng 
"  that  you  have  a  friend  who  thinks  that  it  has  done  nothing 
"  dangerous  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he  is  willhig  to 
"  serve  for  the  public  good ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  defend 
"  me  against  those  who  seem  to  think  I  first  did  well  but  pro- 
"  ceeded  afterwards  ill,  and  who  therefore  may  charge  me  with 
**  want  of  spirit  and  judgment ;  yet  if  they  consider  well  it  will 
"  be  seen  that  I  could  not  have  acted  othei'wise  than  I  have 
♦*  done.  You  can  easily  imagine  what  a  dangerous  thing  it 
"  would  have  been  to  intrust  any  one  with  such  secrets ; 
**  but  I  failed  in  nothing  that  I  could  possibly  do  to  discover 
'•  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  I  thought  of  most  importance 
"  and  who  I  felt  assured  would  not  be  wanting  to  their  country 
*'  in  such  circumstances,  even  when  the  tyrant  was  alive  ;  but 
"  when  dead  I  could  not  believe  that  they  would  be  false  to 
*'  themselves.  The  having  or  not  having  been  done  in  time  is 
"of  no  consequence,  because  these  are  things  that  must  be 
"  executed  when  we  can,  and  not  when  we  will ;  although  in 
"  reasoning  the  thing  I  should  have  right  on  my  side,  because 

VOL,  v.  E 
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the  execution  of  it  now,  or  before,  when  CsBsar^s  afiGsurs  were 
prospering  and  he  himself  in  Italy,  returning  triumphant 
from  Africa,  seems  to  give  occasion  for  those  who  never 
wished  for  liberty  to  use  this  covering  for  their  turpitude.  In 
deferring  it  there  would  have  been  many  risks,  or  rather  the 
manifest  ruin  of  the  city ;  for  you  know  that  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  extravagance  and  grinding  taxation  without 
any  profit.  And  in  choosing  a  moment  when  the  Seignior 
Alexander  Yitelli  was  absent  I  think  I  gave  a  fjEor  oppor- 
tunity for  those  citizens  to  recover  their  superiority  over  the 
city  and  to  think  of  some  method  by  which  they  might  rid 
themselves  of  him.  With  regard  to  my  flight,  my  not  having 
aroused  the  citizens,  or  my  failure  in  activity  after  the  event; 
all  that  which  has  subsequently  occurred  demonstrates  that 
I  should  have  done  no  benefit  to  my  country  and  have  sacri- 
ficed a  life  which  I  now  reserve  for  her  disposal.  However 
I  intended  to  do  so;  but  my  blood  which  flowed  in  vast 
quantities  from  the  hand  which  the  tyrant  had  bitten,  made 
me  apprehensive  of  discovering  that,  by  traTersing  the  tow.. 
which  it  was  so  necessary  to  conceal  for  a  time  if  I  wished  to 
succeed  in  my  enterprise ;  and  thus  I  resolved  to  abandon 
Florence  for  those  parts  where  I  could  not  fail  in  my 
exertions  to  aid  the  cause.  But  as  evil  fate  decreed,  the 
first  person  I  met  at  Bologna,  Salvestro  Aldobrandini,  would 
not  believe  me,  and  thus  time  was  lost  in  hurrying  forward 
to  find  some  person  who  would.  I  afterwards  went  to 
La  Mirandola  to  see  if  any  person  was  there,  and  with 
some  danger  I  passed  by  suspicious  places  in  the  confident 
hope  that  the  thing  could  not  fail ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
possible  that  after  so  many  evils  the  Florentines  might 
not  be  united,  especially  as  I  knew  that  the  leaders  were  thus 
inclined,  and  disposed  to  act  so  that  every  one  should  have  his 
due  position ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  all  sfispicion  of 
tyranny  being  removed,  this  might  easily  succeed ;  as  it  cer 
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tainlj  will  if  they  have  confidence  in  each  other  and  will  helieve 
that  good  men  prize  their  country's  welfare  above  everything, 
"  and  do  not  cloak  their  own  appetites  by  declaring  that  they 
act  as  they  do,  merely  because  they  can  do  no  better.  Never- 
theless I  hope  that  one  of  those  best  informed  of  the  truth 
**  will  be  able  to  dress  the  ulcer  ere  it  gangrenes  and  has  occa- 
*•  sion  for  stronger  remedies  ;  for  you  know  that  the  stronger 
**  remedies  while  they  carry  away  the  vicious  matter  also  carry 
"  away  much  of  the  goods  and  to  that  degree  which  makes  me 
•*  doubt  whether  the  evil  or  the  medicine  be  most  desirable, 
•*  seeing  the  misery  to  which  our  poor  city  and  its  dominion 
"  have  been  reduced.  But  with  all  these  things  I  do  not  com- 
"  plain  of  my  fate ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  I  have  shown  to 
"  the  world  how  devoted  I  am  to  my  country,  as  well  as  my 
manner  of  proving  that  I  am  so ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
lost  too  much  in  being  driven  from  a  country  which  cartas 
"  so  little  for  liberty ;  having  also  this  satisfaction,  that  it  cannot 
*'  again  be  placed  under  a  tyrant.  If  I  thought  this  letter 
"  would  bring  you  into  any  trouble  you  may  be  sure  I  never 
"  would  have  written  it,  but  I  cannot  yet  understand  that 
"  we  are  in  such  a  sad  condition  as  to  be  deprived  of  speech ; 
"  however  when  you  have  read  it  the  flames  will  soon  place  you 
"  in  security  because  it  will  then  have  finished  its  travels. 
"  Every  time  that  I  have  given  vent  to  my  real  sentiments  in 
**  your  presence  I  thereby  showed  the  perfect  confidence  I  have 
"  in  you,  and  holding  it  for  certain  that  in  my  present  condition 
"  you  will  vindicate  my  honour  and  defend  me  wherever  it  be 
"  necessary  with  full  credit  for  my  motives,  which  I  believe 
**  you  have  long  known,  such  has  been  our  intimacy.  And  if 
**  it  happen  that  meeting  with  my  detractors  and  discoursing 
"  about  me  you  may  be  overpowered  by  their  arguments,  I  will 
**  send  you  my  ''Apology  "  written  not  only  against  them,  but 
"  also  against  those  who  still  tenaciously  adhering  to  tyranny 
"  blame  me  without  measure ;  which  apology  if  you  will  deign 
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"  to  read,  and  by  means  of  copies  place  in  the  hands  of  our  dear 
**  friends  who  are  lovers  of  liberty,  both  you  and  they  can  with 
the  foundation  of  defence  and  argument  therein  established, 
contradict  the  others  and  protect  me  from  the  calumnies  they 
so  impudently  bestow,  urged  on,  as  they  are,  only  by  the 
recollection  of  the  profits  they  have  lost,  and  which  they 
drew  from  the  tyrant,  to  blame  my  most  praiseworthy  actions 
**  which  had  no  object  but  the  emancipation  of  my  beloved 
**  country.  And  now  without  saying  dnore  I  will  make  an  end 
*'  by  assuring  you  that  in  all  circumstances  I  shall  be  the  same 
"  to  you  as  I  have  hitherto  been,  and  to  you  and  to  your  father 
I  recommend  myself.  "  Lorenzo  de'  Medici*'*. 

Venice,  5th  February,  1536/* 

This  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  haste  and 
agitation,  says  something  but  not  a  great  deal  for  Lorenzo^s 
flight :  the  bleeding  hand  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  the  Bishop 
of  Assisi  for  post-horses :  the  deed  he  had  done  would  almost 
seem  to  have  overpowered  him :  he  was  a  Medici,  and  easily 
accomplished  the  treacherous  portion  of  the  enterprise,  but  flailed, 
(if  it  wore  indeed  his  fault)  in  the  noble  and  the  generous  part : 
he  \^as  but  three-and-twenty  when  all  this  was  done,  yet  he  had 
already  such  a  character  that  none  gave  him  credit  even  for 
treacliery  when  avowed  by  himself;  nay  even  Filippo  Strozzi 
hesitated  to  believe,  for  assuredly  the  intelligence  was  startling : 
but  Lorenaino  must  not  be  condemned  too  severely;  he  was  pro- 
bably right  in  judgment  though  unsuccessful  in  the  result  and 
was  moreover  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  by  all  the  orators  of  the 
day,  to  whom  tyranny  and  freedom  were  fertile  sources  of 
elocution  f. 

*  Origine  e  deacendema  della  Caaa  Been  in  a  letter,  to  A.  M.  Panlo  dd 

cZe' ifedici,"  folio  200,  MS.    I  have  Tosso,  from  his  brother  G.D.  at  Rome, 

never  seen  this  letter  in  print,  nor  even  ]  6th  March,  1637  (given  in  the  *^Lct- 

alluded  to  by  any  historian.  tere  di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  folio  162). 

+  The   enthusiasm   with  "which   this  — Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  304. 
exploit  was  received  in  Italy  may  be 
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Yet  his  country  ros6  not  to  the  call  of  liberty ;  the  sound  of 
Greedom  struck  faintly  against  the  silken  curtains  of  luxury,  and 
expired  in  the  chambers  of  the  great !  The  Florentine  people 
were  then  delivered  from  a  far  worse  man  than  Caesar  only 
to  bow  their  necks  to  a  more  fearful  tyrant  than  Augustus. 
When  a  country  is  ripe  for  freedom  there  is  no  need  of  the 
assassin's  knife ;  when  it  is  not,  the  death  of  a  tyrant  will  not 
bring  it :  tyranny  is  a  Hydra,  the  oflfspring  of  license  and  cor- 
ruption, but  liberty  and  slavery  are  in  the  heart  of  man,  not  in 
the  murderer  8  dagger  or  the  imperial  mantle  ! 

Giomo  and  L'Unghero  unable  to  find  their  master  in  any  of  the 
convents  or  other  usual  scenes  of  licentiousness,  at  last  sought 
him,  though  hopelessly,  in  the  duchess's  palace ;  they  then 
repaired  to  Agnolo  Marzi's  residence  and  thence  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  Cafaggiolo  where  Lorenzo  had  been  seen  to 
pass,  with  three  companions ;  the  post-guide  being  one.  Little 
doubt  now  remained  on  their  minds  of  the  truth  and  they  im- 
mediately communicated  with  Cardinal  Cibo  nephew  of  Leo  X. 
whose  kinsman  had  as  related  attempted  the  life  of  Alexander. 
Calling  the  chief  secretary  Campana  to  his  aid  Cibo  decided  on 
allowing  all  things  to  proceed  as  though  the  prince  were  living 
md  those  who  came  to  the  palace  were  told  that  he  still  slept ; 
AJessandro  Vitelli  was  instantly  summoned  from  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  Lorenzo  Cibo  with  his  forces  from  Pisa;  Jacopo  de' 
Medici  commissary  of  militia  received  orders  to  be  on  his  guard 
it  Arezzo,  and  the  chief  of  the  Mugello  Bands  was  commanded 
instantly  to  Florence  which  was  at  the  moment  destitute  of 
troops  and  government,  and  helpless  against  the  slightest  popular 
movement.  The  duke's  body  was  then  secretly  removed  to  the 
sacristy  of  Saint  Lorenzo  and  Vitelli's  arrival  on  the  eighth  of 
January  secured  general  tranquillity.  Every  citizen  rejoiced 
at  the  event,  but  each  was  doubtful  and  afraid  to  move  until 
Vitelli's  presence  precluded  all  resistance.  The  populaxje  were 
sorry,  for  he  amused  them  with  festivals  and  diversions,  was 
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free  and  popular  in  manner,  made  some  striking  exhibitions  of 
justice  and  generosity  which  took  with  the  crowd;  and  in  general 
administered  the  laws  as  connected  with  that  class  fiairlj  and 
impartially :  they  neither  obstructed  his  pleasures  or  powers, 
and  their  good  ^vill  strengthened  him,  besides  under  the  civic 
ascendancy  they  had  many  oppressors,  in  him  only  one,  and  were 
moreover  beyond  the  pale  of  direct  taxation,  a  circumstance  apt 
to  blind  many  to  its  concealed  pressure.  The  senate,  now  con- 
siderably reduced  in  consequence  of  Alexander's  habit  of  never 
filling  up  vacancies,  assembled  under  the  cardinal's  direction, 
and  Domenico  Cangiani  immediately  proposed  the  election  of 
Giulio  natural  son  of  the  late  duke  :  this  was  opposed  by  Goic- 
ciardini  who  named  Cosimo  of  Medicis  then  about  eighteen,  and 
popular  as  the  oflfepring  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  chief  of  the 
''  Black  Bands"*.  Palla  Kucellai  made  a  stout  opposition  to 
both ;  declared  that  as  Providence  had  vouchsafed  them  so  fiiir 
an  occasion  of  recovering  their  freedom  it  would  be  madness  to 
neglect  it,  that  no  definitive  step  should  or  could  justly  be 
taken  without  the  exiles  who  had  an  equal  right  to  discuss  the 
national  destiny.  Most  of  the  senators  were  also  of  this  opinion 
but  they  still  shrunk  from  the  frowns  of  Guicciardini,  Vettori, 
Acciaiuoli,  and  Strozzi ;  the  four  great  instruments  of  ducal 
oppression,  who  felt  that  their  only  safety  was  in  the  sceptre  of 
a  powerful  monarch.  Rucellai  however  persisted  and  much 
confusion  ensued  until  a  final  resolution  placed  Cardinal  Cibo 
for  three  days  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This  was  very 
unpopular  for  none  confided  in  him ;  he  had  neither  cooiage 
skill  nor  ability,  and  was  more  ready  to  fly  from  popular  opinion 
than  remain  to  director  oppose  it.  The  city  now  became  agitated ; 
circles  and  groups  of  citizens  began  to  assemble ;  sparks  shot 
forth  here  and  there  ;  public  affairs  were  earnestly  discussed ; 
a  reestablishment  of  the  Seignory  talked  of;  the  gonfalonier  pro- 
posed, and  the  general  ferment  rapidly  augmenting.    Alamanno 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  287. 
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Salviati  a  young  find  wealthy  citizen  nearly  related  to  the  Medici 
assembled  many  of  his  friends  *  by  night  to  discuss  the  con<< 
dition  of  Florence;  Bertoldo  Corsini  declared  that  although 
holding  a  high  office  he  conceived  that  Alexander's  death  re- 
leased him  from  all  allegiance,  that  their  duty  was  now  to 
secure  the  safety  of  their  country,  that  they  should  arm  the 
Florentine  youth;  for  which  he  offered  the  stores  of  the  citadel 
where  he  commanded  as  **  Provveditore ;''  and  thus  free  their 
country  before  Vitelli's  arrival.  But  Alamanno  who  was  given 
rather  to  pleasure  than  politics  and  far  from  steady,  advised  the 
gaining  of  Yettori  and  Guicciardini  to  their  side  and  the  former 
pretended  acquiescence  while  he  amused  them  until  Cardinal 
Gibo's  nomination  had  past  the  senate.  Still  public  spirit 
was  awakened  amongst  the  poorer  citizens  who  whenever  any 
of  the  great  walked  past  their  shops  would  strike  their  tools  on 
the  tables  and  benches  and  call  out  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  If  you 
gentlemen  do  not  know  how,  or  are  not  able  to  act,  call  upon  us 
and  we  will  do  it.''  This  alarmed  both  Guicciardini  and  the 
cardinal,  for  a  leader  alone  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  revo- 
lution: just  at  this  moment  Cosimo  who  bad  been  absent  at 
Trebbia  in  the  Mugello,  suddenly  appeared  in  Florence  with  a 
few  attendants  and  was  tacitly  but  generally  received  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander,  because  Lorenzino,  who  was  really  next  heir 
according  to  the  imperial  decree,  bad  forfeited  all  bis  rights 
by  the  murder.  Cosimo  s  first  act  on  coming  back  was  to  visit 
Cibo  who,  as  he  could  not  exalt  Giulio  whom  be  expected  to  have 
charge  of,  at  once  joined  Guicciardini  and  received  the  young 
Medici  with  open  arms.  Adherents  rapidly  augmented  and 
Guicciardini  in  order  to  give  the  exiles  no  time,  held  a  secret 
nocturnal  council  with  Cibo,  Vitelli,  and  the  other  chiefs,  who  re- 
solved, even  by  the  employment  of  force  if  necessary ,  to  assemble 
the  Senate  and  declare  Cosimo  not  duke  but  chief  of    the 

•  Their  names  were,  Pandolfo  Mar-     Rontini,   and    Bertoldo   Corsini,   the 
tegli,  Filippo  Manuelli,  Antonio  Nic-     Provveditore  of  the  fortress. 
colini,  Batista  Venturi,  Bartoloznmeo 
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Florentine  republic.  Next  morning  the  whole  city  "was  still 
agitated  and  the  friends  of  liberty  confused  and  intimidated  on 
seeing  the  Medician  palace,  the  Via  Larga,  and  all  that  neigh* 
bourhood  bristling  with  spears  and  partizans,  a  plain  proof  that 
the  government  was  settled  without  them.  Cardinal  Cibo 
now  sent  for  Cosimo,  but  he  was  detained  by  his  mother 
whom  late  events  had  alarmed,  and  he  with  early  but  profound 
dissimulation  concealed  his  ambition  under  so  calm  and  modest 
a  demeanour  as  to  provoke  the  contempt  of  his  friends,  imtil 
turning  with  much  humility  to  his  parent  made  them  a  moderate 
but  very  spirited  reply  and  then  repaired  to  the  cardinal. 

By  this  time  the  Senate  had  again  met,  and  Cibo  first  taking 
Cosimo  into  the  balcony  which  overlooks  Saint  Lorenzo,  made  him 
promise  to  render  impartial  justice ;  not  to  separate  from  the 
emperor ;  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Alexander,  and  finally, 
take  care  of  his  children  Giulio  and  Giulia*:  then  quitting 
him  Cibo  proceeded  to  the  council  where  in  compliance  with 
the  imperial  decree  he  proposed  Cosimo  as  Alexander's  lawful 
successor,  without  any  restriction.  The  Senate  however  was 
far  from  unanimous,  and  even  his  most  active  partisans  neither 
assented  to  nor  entirely  dissented  from  the  proposition :  con- 
ditions and  difficulties  were  interposed ;  Palla  Kucellai  who 
was  a  friend  of  Filippo  Strozzi's,  boldly  and  energetically 
exclaimed  that  he  would  no  longer  have  dukes  nor  lords  nor 
princes  in  the  Republic;  and  to  prove  his  sincerity  snatched  up 
a  white  bean  which  showing  to  all  the  assembly  he  exclaimed, 
''This  is  my  vote"  and  dropped  it  into  the  ballot-box.  *Vettori 
and  Guicciardini  immediately  attempted  to  intimidate  him  as 
they  had  done  others  the  day  before,  and  reminded  him  that  his 
white  bean  was  after  all  but  a  single  vote ;  to  which  he  promptly 
answered  ;  "If  you  have  already  debated  the  question  and  pre- 
**  determined  to  carry  it,  there  was  no  necessity  to  send  forme.'* 

*  There  vrere  in  all  three  children,  Giulia  married,  first,  Lodovico  Cantel- 
Giulio,  Giulia,  and  Porzia.  The  lat-  mi,  f^ccondlj,  Dcmardetto  de*  Medici : 
tcr,  probably  posthumouB,  was  a  nun  :     Giulio  married  Livia  Spinola. 
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nying  he  rose  to  leave  the  assembly  but  was  gently  retained 
be  cardinal  who  beseeched  him  to  consider  the  consequences, 
ounded  as  they  were  with  armed  bands  of  unscrupulous 
iers  ;  to  which  he  only  answered  ;  "  that  he  was  more  than 
renty-two  and  but  little  evil  could  now  befal  him." 
^uring  this  altercation  the  four  chief  actors  with  Matteo 
x>lini  all  coolly  retired  to  another  chamber  and,  as  previously 
serted,  drew  up  the  following  conditions.  *'  That  Cosimo 
riovanni  de'  Medici  was  to  be  entitled  Chief  and  Governor 
le  Florentine  Eepublic ;  that  when  absent  from  the  city  he 
to  appoint  a  lieutenant  who  should  be  a  native,  and  that  he 
dd  have  a  salary  of  12,000  florins :  a  council  of  eight  was 
»inted  to  assist  him  without  whom  he  could  not  open  public 
srs  or  transact  business ;  and  as  Guicciardini,  Vettori,  Ac- 
loli,  Strozzi,  and  Niccolini  were  to  be  members,  their  inten- 
i  became  very  evident  and  were  not  lost  upon  the  young 
penetrating  Cosimo.  Still  there  was  considerable  opposition, 
cially  from  Francesco  Valori  and  Giovanni  Corsi,  and  the 
tion  might  yet  have  failed  had  not  Vitelli  who  stood  aimed 
re  the  entrance  and  heard  all  that  passed,  ordered  a  tumul- 
s  movement  of  the  troops  and  a  clash  of  arms  while  a  voice 
hejrd  at  the  chamber  door  calling  loudly,  ^'Despatch, 
spatch  quickly^  for  the  troops  can  no  longer  he  restrained/' 
30  hints  showed  the  futility  of  opposition;  the  question 
sfore  passed,  and  Cosimo  appeared  amidst  military  shouts 
Palle!  "  **  PaUe !  "  "  Cosimo ! "  "  Cosimo !  "  but  stUl 
itaining  the  most  humble  demeanour,  to  accept  his  new 
ity  and  thank  the  "  most  loving  and  excellent  Seig- 
)rs  for  so  high  a  favour;  to  assure  them  that  such 
anks  were  only  to  convince  them  that  young  as  he  was  ho 
luld  ever  keep  in  view  together  with  the  fear  of  God,  both 
nesty  and  justice ;  that  he  never  would  injure  anybody 
her  in  honour  goods  or  person,  but  rather  defend  them 
im  oppression ;  and  that  state  affairs  should  be  directed  by 
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"  the  counsel  and  judgment  of  their  most  prudent  and  most  judi- 
*'  cious  lordships  to  whose  opinion  everything  would  be  ofifered 
**  and  recommended  "*. 

To  honour  the  new  sovereign  and  revenge  the  old,  both 
soldiers  and  populace  instantly  began  to  plunder  the  houses  of 
each :  these  dwellings  were  almost  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Medici  palace  and  filled  with  statues,  bronzes,  rare  books,  and 
antiquities :  all  were  carried  off  in  despite  of  every  attempt  to 
prevent  it,  and  the  greater  part  secretly  or  openly  conveyed  to 
Vitelli  s  quarters,  the  very  man  who  began  this  Roman  custom  in 
Florence  for  his  own  private  advantage  f.  20,000  ducats*  worth 
was  thus  plundered  and  a  large  breach  made  from  the  roof 
to  the  foundation  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  chamber 
in  which  Alexander  was  murdered  I.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
tumult  the  citizens  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  knots  and 
circles  angrily  descanting  on  the  election,  and  loudly  blaming 
the  apathy  of  the  great,  their  want  of  patriotism,  their  ambition, 
avarice,  and  thirst  of  vengeance  §.  Thus  ended  the  first  act  of 
the  new  tragedy. 

Never  was  there  a  plot  laid  more  deeply,  worked  more  secretly, 
or  finished  more  successfully  than  that  of  Lorenzo,  and  perhaps 
none  more  unskilfully  managed  after  the  fact ;  liberty  being  the 
object !  Its  very  secrecy,  the  soul  of  conspiracy,  damaged  its 
action,  for  the  event  was  startling,  incredible,  and  took  men  by 
surprise  ere  they  were  able  to  improve  their  advantage.  From 
the  hour  of  Clement's  death  Lorenzo  had  resolved  to  accomplish 
it,  and  all  his  part  was  ably  done :  the  ultimate  failure  was  not 
his  fault :  he  might,  it  is  true,  have  risked  everything  and  boldly 
exhibited  his  work  in  open  day ;  but  would  such  a  course  have 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  283-295.  Lettere  di    Principij  vol.  iii,  fobo 

t  Ibid.,  p.  295.  16],  a  D.  cU  Frateilo,  A.  M,  Pomlo 

X  This  Avcnt  quite  through  the  build-  del  Tosso.) 

ing,   and  was  called   '*  La    Via  del  §  Lettere   di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  folio 

Traditorey     It  is  now  occupied  by  161. —  Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p.  18,  && — 

the   northern   wing  and  small  inner  Scgni,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  13d» 

court  of  the  Riccurdi  palace.    (Vide 
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forwarded  the  cause  ?  According  to  Varchi  he  excused  himself 
with  three  reasons  for  not  following  up  his  blow  within  the 
city;  namely  that  he  did  repair  to  the  dwellings  of  many 
"  Popolani,"  but  by  some  was  not  heard  and  by  others  not  be- 
lieved ;  that  he  had  ordered  Francesco  Zeffo  to  open  the  chamber 
betimes  and  then  inform  Giuliano  Capponi  and  other  liberals  of 
what  he  saw  there ;  and  that  Scoronconcolo  scared  at  his  own 
danger  had  lost  his  head  and  was  incessantly  urging  him  to  fly 
as  "  they  had  already  done  too  much  "*. 

Lorenzo  himself  certainly  does  not  allege  the  two  first  rea- 
sons either  in  his  "  Apology"  or  in  his  letter  to  Francesco  de* 
Medici,  but  avers  that  such  was  his  intention.  The  praise  or 
blame  due  to  this  sanguinary  deed  can  only  be  measured 
by  Lorenzo's  real  motives  ;  things  always  hard  to  discover  and 
often  veiled  from  the  actor  himself,  but  which  in  this  instance 
may,  from  various  circumstances,  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  desire  of  emancipating  his  country.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  him  were  great ;  he  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
duchy  according  to  imperial  decree ;  be  risked  his  own  life  after 
a  long  and  steady  course  of  apparent  turpitude  which  bad  already 
damned  his  living  character  and  would,  if  be  fell  unknown 
and  unappreciated,  have  consigned  it  to  everlasting  infamy. 
He  sacrificed  all  his  property,  endangered  the  lives  of  his 
£m)ily,  and  set  everything  on  the  hazard  of  a  die  for  the  great 
object  he  had  in  view !  His  motive,  according  to  some,  was 
innate  wickedness  :  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  wish  to  cancel 
his  wild  conduct  and  its  shameful  consequences  at  Rome ;  and 
in  this  he  fully  succeeded  for  even  Molzi  besides  several  others 
lauded  him  in  public  orations  and  in  epigrams  as  the  second 
Brutus  f.  Others  again  insisted  that  a  thirst  of  fame,  which 
in  him  ever  appeared  insatiable,  was  his  real  motive,  especially 
as  his  mother  was  a  Soderini  and  his  father  one  of  those 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  folio  161. — Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  274. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  304. 
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Medici  so  inimical  to  Piero  di  Lorenzo  as  to  renounce  their 
name  and  arms  for  those  of  the  community  by  calling  them- 
selves "  Popolani."  Varchi  thinks  and  probably  "with  some 
reason  that  not  one  but  all  these  motives  contributed  to  the 
bold  and  bloody  act :  Lorenzo  himself  informed  that  historian 
of  his  having  sometimes  thought  of  stabbing  Alexander  "with 
his  own  dagger  in  the  market-plax;e  Tvhen  mounted  on  the  same 
horse,  as  frequently  happened,  but  was  deterred  by  apprehen- 
sions of  his  body  guard ;  and  on  other  occasions  he  was  pre- 
vented by  doubts  of  not  effectively  finishing  him.  Many  hints 
from  dreams,  omens,  and  other  prognostics  were  given  to  the 
duke,  and  some  of  them  very  remarkable ;  but  in  every  case 
where  Lorenzino  was  mentioned  or  described,  the  former  in- 
stantly turned  a  deaf  ear  and  neglected  or  ridiculed  the  informa- 
tion, for  his  fate  urged'  him  forward  heedless  of  everything  *. 

Lorenzo  in  his  apology,  written  after  coming  back  from  the 
Levant  and  subsequent  to  the  disaster  of  Montemurlo,  justifies 
t}Tannicide  by  ancient  example  ;  as  approved  of  and  practised 
by  the  most  virtuous  men ;  and  as  disinterested  patriotism, 
all  of  which  rendered  it  not  only  excusable  but  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  worthy  citizen.  He  asserts  that  the  notoriety  of 
Alexander's  tyranny  needed  no  proofs  from  him ;  declares  and 
truly  that  the  duke  was  only  favoured  by  a  few  infamous  men 
who  preferred  themselves  to  their  country,  yet  could  not  gain- 
say his  tyranny  and  that  by  all  others  he  was  detested.  He 
supports  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  by  declaring  that 
amongst  other  acts  he  devised  new  methods  of  death  and  to^ 
ture  and  that  be  actually  walled  up  his  victims  so  closely  as  to 
form  one  mass  with  the  brick  and  mortar,  administering  suffi- 
cient food  to  prolong  life  and  torment  as  long  as  nature  would 
suffer  them !  Such  a  man  instead  of  burning  Perillus  in  his 
brazen  bull  like  Phalaris,  would  have  loaded  the  Athenian 
artist  with  honours  and  emoluments.  His  six  years  of  tyranny 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  274. 
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rivalled  the  worst  six  years  of  the  Agrigentine  monarch,  of 
Nero,  or  Caligula ;  so  many  citizens  had  he  banished ;  so  many 
persecuted ;  so  many  beheaded  without  cause  or  process,  only 
for  vain  suspicions  or  words  of  no  importance,  and  so  many  had 
he  poisoned  or  murdered  with  his  own  hand  or  by  those  of  his 
satellites,  merely  because  they  had  seen  and  known  him  in  his 
lowest  state  of  birth  and  nourishment.  And  when  to  this  were 
added  his  extortions,  rapacity,  rapes,  adulteries ;  his  violation 
of  everything  sacred  or  profane;  it  became  difficult  to  say 
which  was  most  blameable,  the  impiousness  and  wickedness  of 
the  tyrant,  or  the  despicable  patience  of  the  Florentines  in  so 
long  supporting  him !  Lorenzino  then  discusses  the  meaning  of 
the  word  tyrant  in  the  ancient  signification  and  asserts,  that 
exceeding,  as  he  did,  all  the  royal  villains  of  antiquity  and 
murdering  his  own  mother  without  even  a  shadow  of  those 
reasons  which  moved  Nero  to  the  attempt,  Alexander  was  no 
kinsman  of  his  nor  scion  of  the  house  of  Medici,  but  the  son  of 
a  common  carrier^  vicious  wife;  and  might  have  been  the 
offspring  of  any  man  that  happened  by  accident  to  meet  her ; 
yet  being  born  in  wedlock  he  must  be  considered  as  a  child  of 
the  carrier.  In  answer  to  the  charge  of  infidelity  he  denies 
that  he  was  a  servant  of  Alexander's  or  received  any  benefits 
at  his  hands,  but  paid  his  taxes  and  tolls  like  every  common 
citizen.  Servants  he  adds  are  of  two  descriptions  ;  those  that 
serve  for  hire,  and  slaves,  Fideli,  or  Vassals  ;  but  he  belonged 
to  neither,  nor  was  he  ever  Alexander's  friend  any  more  than 
his  kinsman  ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  the  duke 
with  such  mistrust  could  never  have  loved  him  or  any  body ; 
because  having  murdered  his  own  mother  and  detested  his  cousin 
and  youthful  companion  Ippolito,  he  felt  no  attachment  to  a 
human  being  but  himself.  Lorenzo  declares  that  he  exaggerates 
nothing  either  to  excuse  himself  or  aggravate  the  tyrant's 
crimes ;  on  the  contrary  he  tells  tbem  in  the  most  simple  way 
that  they  may  not  seem  more  incredible  than  they  really  were; 
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but  what  he  asserted  was  notorious  and  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind  and  memory.  Tyrants  have  been  murdered  even  by  their 
own  brothers  and  the  action  lauded :  the  laws  of  Florence  not 
only  permitted  but  compelled  the  son  to  accuse  his  father  if 
the  latter  were  attempting  to  usurp  the  rule  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  his  country ;  and  if  so,  was  not  Lorenzo  justified, 
nay  obliged  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  already  enslaved 
country,  by  killing  one  who  had  he  even  been  a  kinsman  was  at 
best  a  bastard,  and  distant  five  or  six  degrees  ?  But  if  tyrants 
were  to  be  considered  safe  from  the  dagger  of  eveiy  man  they 
trusted,  it  would  be  good  for  them;  seeing  that  they  then  would 
put  confidence  in  all  the  world !  As  regarded  his  subsequent 
conduct,  he  says,  that  having  determined  to  deliver  his  country, 
the  first  step  was  her  tyrant's  death,  and  thus  fax  he  felt  him- 
self competent  to  act  alone ;  but  afterwards  some  aid  became 
necessary  because  he  was  without  friends  arms  or  accomplices ; 
and  in  this  necessity  he  could  trust  more  to  the  outward  and 
exiled  than  to  the  inward  and  enslaved  citizens  after  witness* 
iag  the  noble  conduct  of  those  at  Naples  and  the  vile  snbmis* 
sion  of  these  at  Florence ;  the  former  preferring  death  and 
exile  to  tyranny ;  the  latter  tyranny  to  liberty ;  the  first  armed 
and  united,  the  last  discordant  and  defenceless  aud  many  of  them 
even  wishing  for  a  continuance  of  the  tyranny,  as  subsequent 
events  demonstrated.  Some  friends  of  liberty  blamed  him  for 
not  exhibiting  the  tyrant's  corpse ;  but  words  he  says  would 
have  availed  nothing  when  such  facts  had  been  insufficient  to 
arouse  the  citizens  to  a  sense  of  their  own  degradation.  '*  And 
"  was  I  then,"  he  asks,  "  to  shoulder  the  mangled  corse  of 
"  Alexander  like  a  common  porter  and  hawk  it  about  the  city 
*'  like  a  madman  ?  "  This  could  not  be  done,  especially  as  Soo- 
ronconcolo  (whom  he  here  calls  ^'Piero'")  was,  after  time  for  re- 
flection, utterly  confounded,  terror-struck,  and  useless :  they 
were  in  the  midst  too  of  Alexander's  guards  and  servants,  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly :  he  could  it  is  true  have  concealed 
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the  bloody  head  under  his  mantle,  bat  whom  was  he  to  address? 
not  having  a  single  friend  in  Florence  that  he  could  confide  in 
or  that  would  have  believed  him  !  for  a  severed  head  shows  but 
little,  and  might  not  have  been  recognised  by  doubting  and 
fearful  men,  especially  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a  devoted  servant  of  the  tyrant.     Lorenzo's  death  in  such 
a  case  would  have  been  sure  ;  and  this  would  have  given  fresh 
spirit  to  Alexander  s  friends  and  thus  have  hurt  the  common 
cause :  besides  he  was  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  in  hopes  of 
collecting  a  body  of  exiles  whose  appearance  before  Florence 
and  the  discovery  of  the  body  should  be  simultaneous,  and 
that  this  fisdled  was  not  his  fault.     Others  said  that  he  should 
have  called  the  guard,  exhibited  the  corpse,  and  demanded  of 
them  to  place  him  on  the  vacant  throne  as  Alexander's  legiti- 
mate successor  (in  other  words  trust  to  a  body  of  troops  paid  by 
and  devoted  to  their  late  master)  and  when  once  in  power 
restore  his  country  to  liberty.     But  this  must  have  been  cer- 
tain death  with  loss  of  honour  and  reputation,  because  personal 
ambition  would  then  have  apparently  been  his  motive,  not  his 
country's  freedom  ;  and  such  being  far  from  his  own  thoughts 
so  would  he  have  the  belief  of  it  far  from  those  of  others. 
But  he  owns  that  he  would  have  been  wrong  in  not  taking  one 
of  these  courses  had  he  not  expected  that  the  exiles,  acting  in 
the  same  spirit  as  at  Naples,  would  soon  have  completed  the 
enterprise  along  with  him.   It  would  have  been  wronging  them 
to  have  doubted  this  and  he  would  have  been  rash  had  he  not 
so  acted.     Lorenzo  never  contemplated  such  an  event  as  the 
election  of  Cosimo,  but  had  he  done  so  it  would  not  have  altered 
his  mode  of  action  :  it  is  easy,  he  says,  to  blame  after  the  fact ; 
but  if  the  fault-finders  had  been  actors  they  would  have  hesitated 
at  the  difficulty  of  exciting  an  enslaved  people  while  a  guard 
and  a  fortress  were  watching  every  movement,  especially  when 
all  without  the  walls  were  known  to  be  friends  of  liberty.  And 
if  the  exiles  had  promptly  advanced  nothing  could  have  with- 
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stx)od  them,  not  67en  Cosimo*8  exaltation  fresh  unexpected 
and  unpopular  as  it  was  !  He  indignantly  repels  the  charge  of 
a  pusillanimous  retreat  through  want  of  spirit  to  finish  his  work 
which  he  well  knew  from  the  first  was  deep  and  dangerous :  he 
only  went  to  Constantinople  when  every  hope  had  withered, 
hut  even  that  voyage,  he  says,  might  have  been  useful  had 
not  his  evil  fortime  still  attended  him.  In  conclusion,  he 
asserts  that  he  has  more  reason  to  boast  of  having  emancipated 
Florence  by  leaving  her  without  a  tyrant  than  his  detractors  to 
aver  that  he  failed  in  anything ;  because  he  not  only  killed  the 
tyrant  but  promptly  endeavoured  to  arouse  those  whom  he 
knew  could  and  he  thought  would  do  most  for  their  country. 
*'  And  am  I  to  blame,"  he  warmly  asks,  *'  am  I  to  blame  because 
"  I  did  not  find  in  them  that  readiness  and  ardour  which  ought 
"to  have  been  found  there?  And  what  now  can  I  do? 
"  Behold  what  I  did  alone !  Did  I  fail  there  ?  Demand  not 
**  of  men  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform,  and  believe  that 
**  if  I  could  possibly  have  brought  all  the  citizens  into  such  a 
*'  frame  of  mind  as  was  due  to  their  country,  that  a^  I  did  not 
"  hesitate  to  destroy  the  tyrant  as  a  means  to  my  proposed 
**  end,  nor  to  endanger  my  life,  nor  abandon  my  mother,  my 
"  brother,  and  most  precious  things,  and  lay  my  house  in  its 
"  present  ruin;  believe  that  for  the  same  end  it  would  have 
**  been  more  easy  to  spill  my  own  blood  and  that  of  my  fEUuilyj 
**  being  very  certain  that  neither  they  nor  I  could  finish  our 
**  lives  more  gloriously  in  our  country's  service"  *. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs.  —  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  the  tiro 
Sicilies,  Austria,  the  Empire,  and  Constantinople,  unchanged. — Pope:  PmI 
III.,  1534. 

*  Origine  o  Desccndenza  de'  Medici,     at  length  hy  Roscoe.  Life  o/LoreiUOf 
MS. —  The  "  Apologia"  is  published    Appendix,  Ixxxiv. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  A.D.    1537   TO   A.D.    1540. 


COSIMO     I. 
LORD   OF  FLORENCE. 

CosiMo  Di  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  elevation  at  seventeen  and 
a  half  years  of  age  to  the  lordship  of  Florence  threw  a  cold  and 
withering  shade  upon  the  commonwealth ;  it  hlighted  ^  j^  ^^^ 
reviving  hope  and  shut  out  the  last  heams  of  expiring 
liherty.  After  the  opening  burst  of  anger  a  deadly  fear  over- 
spread the  inhabitants :  subdued,  mortified,  dejected,  they 
wandered  through  the  town  with  downcast  looks  ashamed  of 
their  own  apathy  and  cursing  their  unhappy  fate  in  being  citi- 
zens of  Florence  a  title  once  so  glorious  revered,  and  coveted  ! 
All  felt  ashamed  that  after  such  a  tyranny  so  fair  an  occasion 
should  be  lost  and  that  some  few  individuals  against  the  general 
will  were  allowed  again  to  place  a  yoke  upon  their  necks. 

Of  all  opportunities  for  recovering  lost  independence  this 
had  been  the  best ;  every  one  was  weary  of  servitude  ;  the  elder 
Medician  race  the  sovereigns  of  Florence  were  extinct,  and  those 
citizens  who  commanded  the  arms  and  the  fortresses  were  not  dis- 
inclined to,  and  could  with  ease  have  restored  the  commonwealth, 
yet  almost  all  had  shrunk  from  the  proof;  six  heavy  years  of  de- 
spotism had  dislocated  the  joints  of  liberty  and  subdued  that  bound- 
ing spirit  by  which  they  once  were  moved.  Deep  execrations  were 
breathed  against  the  traitors,  and  above  all  others  was  Francesco 
Guicciardini  anathematised  with  one  loud  and  universal  curse  ! 

VOL.  V.  F 
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Noble  in  birth ;  by  some  thought  honest,  and  in  theory  virtnous ; 
his  proud  yet  sordid  nature  chose  rather  to  bow  submissively  to 
despotism  than  endure  equality  in  a  freer  state,  and  he  openly 
and  shamelessly  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  work.  "  Lot 
them,''  he  unblushingly  exclaimed,  "  Let  them  murder  princes, 
and  in  a  moment  their  place  shall  he  supplied  by  others"  Be- 
sides his  natural  detestation  of  popular  government  Guicdar- 
dini  exalted  Gosimo  because  his  own  daughter  Lisabetta  was 
engaged  to  him  in  marriage ;  and  this  circumstance  coupled  with 
the  influence  he  had  as  he  supposed,  already  gained  over  Gosimo 
by  managing  his  great  lawsuit  with  Lorenzino,  flattered  him  with 
the  hope  of  ruling  Florence  while  the  young  Medici  followed 
his  diversions.  He  was  mistaken :  for  Gosimo  commanding 
as  he  did  both  troops  and  fortresses  soon  trampled  on  the 
parchment  fetters  of  his  power,  and  while  he  aspired  to  a  more 
splendid  alliance  dashed  aside  both  customs  and  counsels, 
especially  Guicciardini's,  and  with  the  advice  of  Octavian  of 
Medicis  determined  to  assume  absolute  authority,  to  attach 
himself  exclusively  to  Gharles,  demand  his  daughter  in  marriage* 
and  so  secure  a  despotic  and  unlimited  sovereignty  *. 

Gosimo  had  previously  been  esteemed  a  boy  of  slow  parts  and 
rather  timid  disposition ;  neither  of  them  likely  in  a  Medici 
and  both  inapplicable  to  him  :  he  was  in  fact  a  true  Medici ; 
bold,  ambitious,  able,  and  naturally  deceitful.  Under  a  calm 
reserved  and  even  modest  manner,  well  becoming  his  youth,  he 
concealed  the  most  aspiring  thoughts,  the  most  despotic  notions, 
the  most  profound  powers  of  dissimulation  \.  No  man  (for  his 
very  first  acts  were  those  of  an  experienced  statesman,  not  a  boy) 
no  man  was  more  jealous  of  power,  and  none  had  more  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  to  use  it :  absolute  in  temper,  suspicious  in 
nature,  clear  in  his  views,  and  resolute  in  following  them,  the 
boy-sportsman  who  was  expected  to  continue  his  sylvan  life 

♦  Adriani,  Lib.  1°,  pp.  19-20.— Segni,  Lib.  viu.,  p.  150. 
t  Viu  di  Coaimo,  I.,  da  Giovambatista  Cini,  Lib.  i^,  p.  17,  Ed.  1611. 
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and  leave  older  heads  to  govern,  soon  became  the  most  dreaded 
statesman  in  Florence*.  This  Tvas  what  Yittori  wanted  and 
he  was  honest  enough  to  avow  it,  but  Guicciardini  played  a 
deeper  game  and  failed.  One  of  Cosimo's  first  acts  was  an 
amnesty  for  the  exiles,  but  scarcely  a  man  took  advantage  of  it 
except  Donato  Giannotti,  and  he  finding  himself  insecure  soon 
quitted  Florence  accompanied  by  Benedetto  Yarchi  the  historian 
who  although  not  an  exile  seems  to  have  attached  himself 
for  a  while  to  Piero  Strozzi,  and  even  carried  arms  against 
the  same  Cosimo  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  so  much 
befriended  f . 

Daring  these  transactions  the  Florentine  cardinals  Salviati, 
pQOci,  Ridolfi,  Gaddi,  and  Monti  assembled  with  all  the  exiles 
then  in  Bome  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  country.  Com- 
munications were  instantly  held  with  Filippo  Strozzi,  who 
though  extremely  reluctant  to  venture  purse  or  person  was 
finally  induced  to  enlist  a  body  of  men  in  the  cause.  His  reasons 
were  not  without  weight ;  more  could  be  done  he  thought  by 
compromise  than  arms,  the  war  would  be  that  of  a  public  trea- 
sury against  a  private  purse,  and  the  latter  his  own ;  the  success 
doubtful ;  the  loss  certain :  he  himself  was  no  soldier ;  Vitelli 
could  be  bribed ;  and  any  agreement  with  the  Palleschi  short 
of  pure  tyranny  would  be  advisable,  more  especially  as  they  had 
the  imperial  forces  close  at  their  back  and  the  French,  except 
in  promises,  were  doubtful  and  far  away.  Nevertheless  while 
troops  were  rapidly  assembling  under  the  cardinals,  secretly 
encouraged  by  Pope  Paul ;  Filippo  at  the  urgent  requisition  of 
the  French  ambassador  moved  from  Yenice  to  Bologna,  enlisted 
three  thousand  men  under  Count  Jeronimo  de'  Peppoli  at 
Castiglione  de'  Gatti,  and  made  every  preparation  to  advance 
on  Florence  simultaneously  with  the  Roman  division  of 
exiles.     Meanwhile  Cosimo  bestirred  himself;  an  envoy  was 

*  S^pii,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  ]  46. — Adriani,  Lib.  i°,  p.  20. 
t  Adriani,  Lib.  i°,  p.  21.— Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  322. 
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instantly  despatched  to  conciliate  the  cardinals  and  amongst 
them  his  uncle  Salviati  who  on  catching  a  distant  glimpse  of 
the  pontificate  through  Cosimo's  exaltation  is  said  to  have  after- 
wards viewed  national  liberty  in  a  different  aspect*.  Monti 
and  Pucci,  the  first  from  indifference  the  last  from  private  feel- 
ings at  once  fell  off:  messengers  private  and  public  were  sent 
by  Cosimo  to  the  cardinals  and  to  Salviati  in  particular :  Cheru- 
bino  Buonanni  and  Bernardo  de'  Medici  Bishop  of  Forli,  were 
commissioned  to  the  emperor  in  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  his  support  and  the  hand  of  Margaret,  together  with 
possession  of  the  citadel  which  Vitelli,  who  was  in  fact  master 
of  Florence,  had  occupied  by  treachery  and  held  in  the  emperor's 
name.  Justly  doubting  Vitelli,  Cosimo  put  all  his  other  strong- 
liolds  in  order ;  he  rode  through  the  city  attended  by  Alex- 
ander's guard  but  only  a  few  citizens,  for  the  Palleschi  were 
insecure,  discontented,  and  plotting  how  to  diminish  his  power ; 
and  the  great  body  who  were  in  favour  of  liberty  would  not 
expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  having  adhered  to  him ; 
nor  did  they  think  his  reign  could  last ;  nor  was  the  memory 
of  Savonarola  or  his  prophecies  yet  extinct,  but  still  strong 
and  active  in  the  minds  of  men  and  fostered  by  both  monks 
and  Piaguoni ;  so  powerful  an  impression  did  that  priest  leave 
on  the  hearts  of  his  followers !  Many  citizens  quitted  Florence ; 
the  people  were  in  suspense  and  doubt,  the  machine  so  sud- 
denly constructed  was  expected  to  fall  as  suddenly  to  pieces, 
and  even  the  children  and  populace  but  fEuntly  and  timidly 
shouted  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Medici  f.  In  this  state  of 
public  feeling  Cosimo  had  the  gloomy  prospect  of  an  attack  on 
the  side  of  Bologna  by  three  thousand  regular  troops  besides  a 
large  body  of  exiles;  on  that  of  Kome  by  fifteen  hundred; 
all  directed  by  the  power  and  moral  influence  of  five  cardinals 
assisted  not  only  by  Valori,  Albizzi  and  the  leading  exiles, 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xt^  p.  31 1 . — Adrian!,  Lib.  i**,  p.  24. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  297-9. 
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but  secretly  by  Paul  himself,  and  even  by  the  king  of  France 
through  his  ambassador  in  that  city. 

On  the  other  side  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  now  Imperial  Lieu- 
tenant in  Lombardy,  on  hearing  of  Alexander's  death  directly 
offered  succours  to  Cardinal  Cibo ;  imperial  agents  from  all 
quarters  flocked  to  Florence,  and  three  thousand  Spanish 
inflEuitry  besides  two  German  companies  were  soon  on  their 
march  from  Genoa ;  not  however  to  support  the  Medician  so 
much  as  the  imperial  interests,  or  rather  to  subjugate  Flo- 
rence*. Against  these  difficulties  and  the  sudden  retreat  of 
Margaret  to  the  citadel  with  all  her  husband's  treasure,  Cosimo 
showed  an  undaunted  countenance,  and  basing  his  operations 
on  the  dangerous  imperial  succours  whose  march  he  hurried  as 
much  as  possible,  determined  to  overreach  the  cardinals.  The 
latter  had  now  arrived  at  Monte  Bosi  and  were  advancing 
rapidly  on  Florence  when  the  confirmed  success  of  Cosimo "s 
election  startled  them  and  turned  Salviati's  thoughts  to  higher 
schemes,  as  the  first  rumour  of  it  had  detached  Monti  and  Pucci, 
neither  being  warmly  inclined  to  the  cause  f.  Ridolfi  was 
still  sincere  and  Salviati  pretended  to  be  so,  yet  retarded  every 
movement  towards  Florence.  At  Montepulciano  Cosimo's 
ambassadors  met  and  finally  persuaded  them  to  quit  their 
troops  who  were  fast  closing  up  under  Gianpaulo  Orsini  da 
Ceri  and  Ruberto  Strozzi,  and  proceed  peaceably  to  Florence. 
To  accomplish  this  Cosimo  had  promised  to  stop  the  forward 
march  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  note  from 
Salviati  ordered  the  disbanding  of  Filippo  Strozzi's  levies 
in  the  north  J.  Yet  the  advance  of  the  Imperialists  so  far 
from  being  slackened  was  hastened  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
Marquis  del  Vasto  was  too  ready  on  all  occasions  to  support 
his  master's  authority  against  French  influence  in  Florence 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,   vol.  iii.,  folio  33,  38. 

161. — Adriani,  Lib.  i°,  p.  25.  X  There  is   some  discrepancy   about 

+  Adriani,  Lib.  i<»,  pp.  40  and  2.-—  the  exact  time  when  this   note  w:is 

Cini,  Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  i**,  pp.  32,  written. 
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whatever  faction  might  he  uppermost.  For  this  purpose  nume- 
rous envoys  were  despatched  there,  amongst  whom  was  the  Abate 
Negro  from  Andrea  Dona,  and  afterwards  Bernardino  Bishop 
of  Aquila  made  his  appearance,  all  charged  with  full  powers  to 
treat  for  the  emperor*.  Paul  III.  on  the  contrary  entirely  but 
secretly  abetted  the  exiles,  for  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with 
Alejiander  and  cordially  hated  the  Medici  whose  property 
at  Ippolito's  death  he  had  seized,  plundered,  or  given  up  to 
their  creditors ;  and  moreover  was  resolved  on  exalting  the 
house  of  Famese  at  all  hazards.  He  had  made  his  natural 
son  Pier  Luigi,  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  from  which  he  bad 
already  determined  to  sever  Parma  and  Placenda  as  a  duke- 
dom :  to  accomplish  this  was  difficult ;  but  by  making  himself 
neutral  between  Charles  and  Francis  he  would  be  courted  by 
both  and  the  city  of  Novara  had  already  been  conferred  on 
Pier  Luigi  Famese  by  the  former.  Alexander  who  was 
thoroughly  Ghibeline  had  exclaimed  loudly  against  such  equi- 
vocal conduct  and  called  on  him  to  declare  himself,  which 
coupled  with  the  private  enmity  already  existing  made  Paul 
not  only  rejoice  in  his  death  but  become  a  more  bitter  enemy 
of  his  successor  f.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  the  car- 
dinals, though  their  progress  was  retarded  by  eveiy  possible 
means,  were  treated  most  respectfully  and  honourably  I :  Cosimo 
first  sent  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi  to  welcome  their  entrance  into 
the  Florentine  states ;  then  followed  Matteo  Niccolini  and 
Luigi  Ridolfi  as  ambassadors  to  request  some  clear  exposition 
of  their  views  and  invite  a  calm  discussion  of  what  might  seem 
best  for  the  public  welfare.  At  ten  miles  distance,  on  the 
representation  of  Cosimo  through  Boccale  de*  Medici,  their 
followers  were  gently  disarmed,  but  not  without  great  suspicion 
and  almost  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the  cardinals 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p.  25.  of  their  reception,  and  sayv  tbat  tliej 

f  Virchi,  Lib.  xt.,  p.  302.  were  roughly  spoken  to  and  tnatod. 

t  Nardi   diflfers  firom  other  writert,  (Vide  Lib.  z.,  p.  329.) 
especially  from  Adriani,  in  the  account 
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who  feared  fool  play  while  Cosimo  apprehended  a  popular 
rising  against  himself  from  the  encouragement  of  their  pre- 
sence*. They  however  proceeded  and  were  received  by  Gosimo 
in  person  at  the  gates :  negotiations  soon  began  and  every 
means  were  made  use  of  by  Kidolfi  and  apparently  by  Salviati 
to  persuade  his  sister  that  her  son  had  better  renounce  the 
principality  and  retire  to  a  private  station.     But  though  Maria 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  first  announcement  of  Cosimo 's 
exaltation  in  consequence  of  Alexander's  recent  hie,  she  had 
already  rallied,  and  no  less  ambitious  than  he  plainly  declared 
to  her  brother  that  as  the  dignity  was  not  sought  by  either  but 
freely  bestowed  by  Gosimo*s  fellow-citizens  she  would  advise 
him  in  &ce  of  every  peril  to  hold  it  and  stake  life  and  liberty 
withal :  if  he  fidled,  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  a  sovereign 
would  still  be  left,  and  to  give  his  place  up  tamely  would  only 
show  an  ignoble  mind  and  do  no  credit  to  either  of  them.     On 
seeing  this,  Salviati  who  was  thought  to  be  the  secret  abettor 
of  all,  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  compromise,  but  Bidolfil  and 
Baccio  Valori  would  hear  of  none  ^nd  insisted  on  the  old 
popular  form  of  government  with  some  restrictions.     "  But, 
Baccio,"  said  Vettori,  "  what  form  do  you  intend  to  give  to 
this  new  government  of  priors  and  gonfalonier  ?"     Valori  did 
not  care  what  form  provided  that  it  were  only  free.      *'  But," 
rejoined  Vettori,  "  if  you  guard  it  with  restrictions  it  will  not 
"  be  free ;  and  if  you  do  not,  what  will  there  be  to  prevent 
"  your  being  expelled  by  the  people,  and  being  thus  forced  to 
" fly  with  disgrace  from  Florence  ?"     "Then,"  angrily  retorted 
Ridolfi,  **  do  you  Francesco  want  to  commit  an  act  of  such 
"  wickedness  as  to  set  up  a  tyrant,  so  that  none  shall  have 
"liberty  to  think  of  the  public  good  or  the  city's  welfare?" 
And  with  equal  heat  Vettori  answered,  "  Yes,  this  wicked  act 
"  of  setting  up  a  tyrant  must  be  accomplished,  just  because  in 
"  these  times  we  shall  find  no  way  that  is  a  whit  less  wicked." 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  L,  p.  26. — Cini,  Lib.  i.,  p.  39. 
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Thus  ended  the  discussion  but  not  mthout  long  and  Yiolent 
inteiTuptions  and  insults  £rom  Yitelli's  soldiers,  all  artfully 
excited  by  him  and  Guicciardini,  who  foresaw  that  the  sword 
alone  as  in  all  such  cases,  would  decide  the  difference,  and 
that  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Vitelli  who  wielded  it  for 
himself  and  the  emperor ;  he  had  the  fortress,  Margaret,  and 
Alexander's  treasures ;  the  last  of  which  he  plundered ;  and 
was  virtually  master  of  Florence  *. 

Ridolfi  and  Valori  then  retired  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing up  their  troops  from  Montepulciano  but  Salviati  coloured 
them  to  take  no  decided  step  imtil  he  had  made  one  more 
attempt  at  accommodation :  the  citizens  who  had  hoped  some- 
thing from  their  arrival  were  disappointed;  the  insolence  of 
Yitelli's  troops  and  reenforcements  had  augmented  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  seemed,  as  they  really  were,  masters  of  the  town 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  for  Medician  rule  resounded 
on  all  sides ;  wherefore  but  little  good  was  to  be  expected.  This 
attachment  of  the  populace  was  not  undeserved;  while  they 
met  only  contempt  an4  oppression  from  the  rich  and  firee 
citizens  the  Medici  had  always  taken  pains  to  court  them  and 
check  such  oppressions  which  thus  to  a  certain  point  upheld 
justice  between  rich  and  poor :  neither  did  this  class  feel  any 
direct  taxation;  their  markets  were  generally  well  supplied, 
and  they  were  continually  amused  by  small  donations  games 
and  spectacles  which  gave  both  work  and  pleasure  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  Medici,  or  rather  of  the  public ;  but  to  the  indirect 
source  of  expense  which  was  themselves,  these  people  never 
looked.  Nevertheless,  the  feet  seems  undoubted  that  the 
Florentine  populace  and  subject  cities  were  at  all  times  fer 
more  attaxjhed  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Medici  than  to 
the  popular  government  of  Florence  f.    Salviati  had  been  urgent 

•  Adriani,  Lib.  i",  pp.  26-33.— Nardi,     pp.    153-6.— Cini,   Vito   di   Corimo, 

Lib.  X.,  pp.  329-335.— Varchi,  Lib.     Lib.  1°,  pp.  31-32. 

XV.,  pp.  311-322. — Segni,  Lib.  viii.,    f  Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p.  14. 
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mth  his  nephew,  not  indeed  to  give  up  the  lordship  of  Florence, 
bat  to  renounce  the  imperial  party  for  that  of  Francis,  as  being 
more  certain  and  beneficial :  but  Cosimo  saw  too  clearly  into 
the  difference  of  character  and  abilities  of  these  two  monarchs, 
therefore  adhered  to  Charles;  and  is  moreover  said  to  have 
utterly  confuted  all  Salviati's  reasoning  on  the  subject  *. 

The  three  cardinals'  movements  after  all  negotiation  had 
finished  are  variously  narrated,  but  the  result  according  to 
Segni  and  Oini  was  a  sort  of  compromise  with  Cosimo  signed 
by  the  exiles,  by  which  they  were  declared  free  to  return ;  the 
Montepuldano  forces  and  all  other  levies  to  be  disbanded, 
Cosimo  contuiuing  to  rule  under  existing  limitations,  and  the 
Spanish  auxiliaries  then  near  Florence  to  be  remanded.  Sal- 
viati  remained  in  the  city,  the  other  cardinals  retired  for  a  while 
to  the  country  but  finally  quitted  their  villas  with  Valori  for  Bo- 
logna :  the  exiles*  force  was  dismissed,  but  they  themselves  feared 
to  return,  and  the  Spaniards  instead  of  retiring  were  brought 
hastily  up  and  quartered  round  Fiesole.  Salviati's  repeated 
attempts  to  influence  Cosimo  awakened  his  mother's  appre- 
hensions ;  she  believed  that  Guicciardini  and  other  counsellors 
might  be  won  by  him  and  therefore  promptly  informed  Vitelli 
that  unless  some  means  were  found  to  remove  her  brother  all 
would  be  ruined  and  the  emperor  lose  Florence.  Vitelli 
though  somewhat  startled  at  such  a  hint  from  a  sister,  instantly 
marched  a  thousand  men  to  Salviati's  house,  occupied  the  door- 
way, stairs,  and  ante-chamber ;  commanded  the  troops  to  clash 
their  arms  as  if  in  tumult  and  so  alarmed  the  cardinal  that 
he  decamped  next  day  and  finally  joined  his  companions  at 
Bologna  f. 

It  has  been  said  that  on  Alexander's  death  the  Duchess  of 
Florence  had  fled  with  all  her  treasure  to  the  citadel,  and  that 
Vitelli  seeing  his  advantage  in  commanding  both,  had  succeeded 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  i",  p.  29.  pp.  43-44.— Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  320- 

t  Ibid.,  p.  33.— -Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  i°,    21.— Segni,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  156-158.     . 
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by  stratagem  in  his  object  He  knew  that  the  governor  Pau- 
lantouio  da  Parma  was  a  weak  and  careless  man,  and  bad  there- 
fore managed  to  introduce  some  troops  and  a  captain  of  his  own 
as  second  in  command.  On  the  very  night  of  Cosimo's  election 
he  requested  a  conference  with  Paulantonio  at  the  gate,  and  as 
previously  concerted,  his  officer,  Meldola  of  Otranto,  called  out 
'*  Traitor  "  from  the  ramparts  above:  it  was  night:  a  slight 
tumult  had  been  excited  outside  on  purpose  to  draw  Paulantonio 
nearer  to  the  gate,  whereupon  Vitelli  watching  his  moment  gave 
him  a  jerk  and  shut  him  out  altogether,  then  with  Meldola*! 
aid  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress.  Immediately  waiting 
on  Margaret  and  Cardinal  Cibo  who  had  retired  with  her,  be 
assured  them  that  all  was  done  with  a  view  to  their  safety  and 
the  emperor*s  benefit:  of  the  former  there  was  small  danger;  the 
latter  was  true,  but  so  mingled  with  Vitelli *s  personal  interest 
as  to  become  identical.  He  also  endeavoured  to  justify  this 
conduct  to  Cosimo  who  feigned  acquiescence,  Vitelli  publidy 
promising  both  him  and  Guicciardini  to  hold  the  citadel  for  that 
prince  and  the  Florentine  government.  The  duke,  for  so  he 
was  already  called,  suppressed  his  anger  and  dissembled,  yet 
was  boldly  counselled  by  Acciaiuoli  to  arrest  Vitelli  at  the  next 
audience  and  after  casting  him  from  the  palace  windows  proceed 
at  once  to  the  fortress,  marry  the  duchess  by  force  and  trust  to 
an  after-explanation  with  the  emperor*.  This  was  a  daring 
act  yet  Cosimo  seemed  willing  to  venture,  and  by  doing  so 
would  have  saved  himself  a  world  of  subsequent  anxiety ;  bat 
Guicciardini's  fears  of  incensing  the  emperor  made  him  prefer 
dissimulation  and  Vitelli  proceeded  triumphantly.  With  the 
assistance  of  L'Unghero,  Giomo,  and  some  imperial  agents  about 
the  young  and  inexperienced  Margaret  Alexander's  property 
was  shamefully  pillaged,  a  great  part,  especially  of  the  money, 
remaining  with  Vitelli,  to  the  amount  of  60,000  ducats,  besides 

♦  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  326.— Cini,  Vita,    299.-*Adriani,  lib.  i»,  p.  21. 
Lib.  1%  p.  31. — Varchi,  lib.  zr.,  p.    Lib.  viiL,  p.  ]  48. 
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nlnables  of  every  Isind  equal  to  half  that  sum.  Loading  his 
mules  inth  these,  and  other  costly  articles  from  the  plunder  of 
Lorenzo's  andCosimo*s  dwellings,  this  chief,  who  was  illegitimate 
lad  a  simple  military  adventurer,  sent  the  hooty  to  Citema  a 
town  he  once  held  for  Clement  VII.  where  he  purchased  ex- 
tensively. By  all  this  villany  he  made  himself  in  reality 
master  of  Florence,  for  the  imperial  agents  looked  to  him  as  a 
man  on  whom  their  sovereign's  interests  depended,  and  courted 
him  accordingly;  his  insolence  therefore  hecame  unbounded 
and  when  he  visited  Cosimo  it  was  always  with  a  strong  guard. 
Nor  was  this  power  confined  to  Florence;  at  Pistoia  where 
Action  was  up  and  bloody  and  in  many  other  places  he  was  repre- 
sented like  a  prince  by  his  minions  and  everywhere  fomented 
diviaions  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  when  occasion  required. 
Cosimo  thus  fleeced  and  his  property  plundered  for  his  own 
honoar,  had  only  the  state  coffers  to  supply  both  public  and  pri- 
vate expenses ;  and  they  were  empty !  The  consequence  was 
new  loans  and  a  more  stringent  taxation  which  ran  the  annual 
revenue  up  to  500,000  florins  and  bore  heavily  on  a  distressed 
and  discontented  people ;  yet  with  all  this  the  salt  tax  was  les- 
sened and  yielded  a  greater  revenue*.  Faction  it  has  been 
just  said  was  again  rife  in  Pistoia  according  to  custom  when  any 
great  revolution  occurred  in  Florence :  Bacciuo  Bnicciolini,  the 
chief  of  that  family  and  the  Cellesi,  and  leader  of  all  the  Pan- 
ciatic  faction  was  with  Francesco  Brunozzi  in  Florence  at 
Alexander's  death ;  hearing  of  it  by  times  they  instantly  repaired 
to  Pistoia  and  assembling  the  Panciatichi  related  what  had 
occurred,  urged  them  to  seize  so  auspicious  a  moment,  and  on 
pretence  of  supporting  the  Medici  control  Pistoia  by  driving  their 
rivals  with  slaughter  flames  and  devastation  into  everlasting  exile. 
Such  counsel  was  too  gratifying  not  to  be  approved,  too  congenial 
not  to  be  instantly  adopted :  they  immediately  armed ;  their 
youngest  men  issued  forth  with  concealed  daggers  and  stabbed 

•  Cini,  Vit«,  Lib.  i<»,  pp.  49  and  62. — Segni,  Lab.  viiL,  p.  158. 
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every  individual  of  the  opposite  {suction  that  they  met :  fourteen 
principal  enemies  "were  thus  silently  despatched  while  pur- 
suing their  private  business :  then  came  the  tumult :  armed 
Panciatichi  filled  the  streets ;  the  Cancellieri  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  neither  private  house  nor  pubHc  palace,  nor  tower 
nor  temple  nor  altar,  nor  sepulchre,  nor  even  the  seat  of  law 
and  justice  itself  could  save  them ;  some  flew  through  the  city 
gates,  others  leaped  from  the  walls  and  fled  towards  Prato 
Florence  and  the  neighbouring  lulls  :  yet  all  in  vain  !  They 
were  pursued  everywhere ;  neither  castle  nor  villa  nor  church 
nor  convent  availed  against  the  knife  of  their  enemies  !  Gavi- 
nana,  San  Marcello,  Lanciuola,  Crespole,  Pupiglio,  Cutigliano, 
all  streamed  with  the  blood  of  the  Cancellieri ;  not  of  men 
alone,  but  women  and  children  and  infants  in  their  cradle 
were  promiscuously  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  ambition, 
hatred,  and  private  feud  *.  Giovan  Filippo  Sozzifanti  an  old 
man  of  seventy  was  tottering  along  on  his  stick  endeavouring 
to  save  himself  in  the  hospital  of  Ceppo  when  he  was  ove^ 
taken  by  a  near  relation  belonging  to  the  other  set,  and  one  of 
the  Bracciolini  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  go,  he  is  old  and  cannot 
live  much  longer."  "  Then"  answered  the  other,  *'it  is  better 
**  that  he  should  fall  by  my  hand  who  as  his  kinsman  will  me 
"  him  more  discreetly  and  kill  him  with  fewer  wounds  than ' 
"  others  woidd  do"  And  so  saying  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  f. 
These  disorders  affected  the  exiles :  Baccio  Valori  scared 
from  Florence  by  Vitelli's  ferocious  insolence  when  the  latter 
was  relieved  from  apprehension  by  the  dispersion  of  Salviati's 
troops,  had  retired  to  his  villa  called  "  II  Barone  "  Etituated 
near  Montale  a  stronghold  of  the  Cancellieri  faction  belonging 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  Gherardini,  where  many  of  the  Pifl- 
toian  fugitives  had  sought  shelter  j.  Here  he  busied  himself 
in  nourishing  the  flame  of  their  vengeance,  and  expecting  Nic- 

*   Adrian!,   Lib.  !<>,  p.  22 Yorchi,     toia  e  Fazioni  d'ltalia,  torn,  iii.,  lib. 

Lib.  XV.,  pp.  326-32.  xxi.,  p.  145. 

t  Michcr  Angelo  Salvi,  Hist,  di  Pis-     ^  Ibidem,  Lib.  xxi.,  p.  146. 
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Bracciolini  with  a  detachment  paid  by  Filippo  Strozzi,  he 
to  make  a  connter-revolution  in  Pistoia.  This  increased 
inns  and  suspicions  of  Salviati^s  influence  in  Florence 
^adj  noticed,  and  occasioned  the  final  dispersion  of  the 
Eds,  who  first  joining  Valori  at  his  villa  were  again  scared 
telli  and  fled  to  Bologna  *.  Here  their  consultations 
menced,  but  Filippo  Strozzi,  knowing  that  the  main 
se  of  war  would  fall  on  his  shoulders  and  designing  still 
3t  a  compromise,  was  overruled ;  and  Bartolommeo  Caval- 
not  an  exile  but  disgusted  with  events  at  Florence,  was 
lamation  appointed  ambassador  to  Francis  I.  He  was 
land  of  that  monarch  as  the  protector  of  so  many  and 
^erful  a  body  of  exiles,  the  open  espousal  of  their  cause 
leir  restoration  by  force  of  arms,  with  an  engagement  on 
)art  to  hold  Florence  at  his  devotion.  This  was  warmly 
led  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice  who  disbursed 
3  ducats  towards  the  commencement  of  war  in  Tuscany  and 
iversion  for  the  imperial  armies  in  Piedmont  where  the 
b  banners  were  fast  retiring  before  them.  Much  promise 
panied  this  gift,  but  the  Imperialists  were  too  strong  in 
Qy  to  allow  of  any  hostile  movement  at  that  moment 
it  more  solid  aid  from  Francis.  About  this  time  Piero 
d  joined  the  exiles  from  Piedmont,  where  he  had  been 
g  his  first  campaigns  and  gained  laurels  as  a  colonel  in 
rench  service,  but  now  with  his  fiery  intemperate  spirit 
bdued  his  father  by  threats  and  insolence,  urging  for- 
lostilities  with  all  the  unfledged  confidence  of  a  young 
.rdent  candidate  for  military  fame  inflated  by  an  in- 
t  credit  in  the  ranks  of  France  f .  His  presence  gave 
Jtrength  to  Valori  and  Antonfirancesco  degli  Albizzi, 
strong  for  war  but  hitherto  repressed  by  Salviati  and 
0  Strozzi.     The  former  expected  great  assistance  from 

Vita,  Lib.  i°,  p.  46.  Lib.  xv.,  p.  339.— Ciui,  Vita,  Lib.  i°, 

ini.  Lib.  i**,  p.  35. —  Varcbi,    pp.  47-9. 
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the  Guelpbs  of  Ecclesiastical  Eomagna  *  whom  he  had,  as  he 
thought,  conciliated  when  governor ;  also  from  the  mountainoiu 
districts  of  Florentine  Romagna,  and  from  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
where  the  rival  families  of  Picchi  and  Grazziani,  the  former 
thorough  Medici,  the  latter  guelphic  and  democratic,  were  as  in 
every  other  Italian  city,  continually  struggling  for  mastery. 
He  was  deceived ;  for  not  only  did  the  Ghibelines  oppose 
themselves  in  Romagna  to  any  guelphic  movement,  but  about 
Imola  the  memory  of  Caterina  Sforza  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
the  father  and  grandmother  of  Cosimo,  was  still  fresh  and 
grateful  amongst  the  number  of  old  soldiers  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  who  had  shared  their  hero's  glory  and  his 
bounty,  and  strange  to  say,  were  still  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations !  All  these  now  seeing  their  old  commander's 
son,  the  boy  whom  in  his  adversity  they  would,  while  still  on- 
broken,  have  taken  into  their  ranks,  taught  him  to  tread  his 
father's  footsteps  and  ultimately  take  his  place  above  them ;  now 
seeing  him  exalted  but  yet  in  want  of  aid,  so  far  from  counte- 
nancing any  adverse  movement  they  flocked  to  his  ranks  at  Flo- 
rence repressed  every  whisper  against  him  in  Romagna  and  gave 
prompt  and  constant  information  of  all  his  enemy's  movements  f. 
Although  some  of  this  spirit  was  doubtless  excited  by  prospects 
of  subsequent  benefit  and  perhaps  promises  from  Cosimo,  still 
it  is  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  influence  that  Giovanni  of 
the  **  Black  Bands "  had  acquired  over  eveiy  soldier  that 
approached  his  person  or  who  had  ever  in  any  way  served 
mider  him.  His  daring  courage  and  chivalrous  character  ,*  his 
noble  countenance ;  his  unbounded  generosity  and  utter  want 
of  selfishness ;  his  justice,  discipline,  judgment,  and  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  men ;  his  fatherly  care  of  the  troops ; 
his  protection  of  their  just  rights  and  claims,  and  his  uncommon 
military  talents,  all  combined  to  secure  this  extraordinary  influ- 

*  The  factions  and  names  of  Ouelph     where. 

and  Gbibelino  still  continued  in  Ro-     f  Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  pp.  36-37.  -— Cilii, 

magna,  but  were  little  heard  of  else-     **  Vita,'*  lib.  i.,  p.  49. 
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CDce ;  for  he  died  poor,  and  except  in  his  military  character, 
ponpeileBS.    And  although  he  seems  to  have  been  imbued  in  an 
oninent  degree  with  the  prevailing  ferocity  of  that  age  and 
country,  yet  under  all  there  must  have  been  working  an  inborn 
grandeur  of  principle  which  preserved  his  memory  so  long  after 
death  in  the  heart  of  every  man  of  every  rank  that  ever  bowed 
to  his  commands ;  a  sentiment  which  made  them  cling  to  his 
nidow  and  infant  son  while  in  adversity  with  melancholy  affec- 
tion, by  voluntarily  offering  themselves  as  protectors  when  their 
aid  though  serviceable  was  not  only  disinterested  but  dangerous 
to  themselves.     And  it  was  a  noble  tribute  when  flinging  into 
his  grave  the  flaunting  but  victorious  banners  under  which  he 
had  80  often  led  them,  they  snatched  his  funeral  standards  in 
their  stead,  and  made  the   sable  foldings   flutter  with  his 
bving  spirit,   and   resplendent  with   his  glory*.      Giovanni 
had  acquired  all  this  fame   at  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
in  times  remarkable  for  a  contempt  of  morality  and  every 
other  virtue,  social  or  public,  when  opposed  to  personal  in- 
terest, sensual  appetites,  or  craving  ambition:  had  he  lived, 
the  history  of  Italy  and  even  of  Europe  might  have  taken 
another  course  and  Charles  the  Fifth  have  been  deprived  of 
half  his  greatness. 

The  exiles'  deliberations  were  not  unheeded  by  Cosimo  who 
with  Vitelli  and  Pirro  Colonna  an  imperial  agent,  besides  other 
captains,  put  the  whole  territory  into  as  good  a  state  of  military 
defence  as  money  and  circumstances  would  allow  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  adverse  influence  as  these  emigrants  ever^^where 
exercised  f.  Their  first  act  under  Piero's  advice  was  an  attempt 
on  Castrocaro  which  failed  :  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  then  attracted 
notice  and  a  body  of  troops  under  Piero  were  levied  at  Filippo 
Strozzi  s  expense  to  surprise  it  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Alessandro  Rondinelli  the  Medician  commissary  coupled  with  a 
general  hatred  of  the  Pichi  family  by  the  inhabitants.     Xhe 

•  Cini,  «  Vita,"  Lib.  i^  pp.  7-16.         f  Ibid.,  p.  51.— Adriani,  Lib.  i°,p.  17. 
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French  ambassador  urged  this  with  the  usual  promises  of  mo 

troops,  and  open  war,  if  the  attack  succeeded :  it  was  woi 

trial,  for  success  would  have  shaken  Cosimo  if  not  toppled 

from  his  yet  unsteady  position ;  even  the  very  attempt  rui 

him,  for  the  Spanish  forces  whose  insolence  and  ravages 

exasperated  and  alienated  all  the  lower  Yaldamo,  though  sti 

for  active  and  offensive  war  were  actually  undermining  his  pc 

by  their  licentiousness  and  the  expenses  necessary  to  cl 

it.     Florence,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Prato,  Empoli,  even  the  dis 

Montepulciano  and  other  places  required  paid  garrisons 

their  protection  from  these  friendly  troops:  the  cost  beo 

enormous ;  loans  were  exhausted ;  taxation  was  at  a  maxim 

and  even  its  very  sources  were  dried  up  by  the  flight  of  numei 

wealthy  citizens  with  their  moveable  property ;  for  all  expe( 

a  revolution  find  the  ephemeral  duration  of  Prince  Cosir 

power.     On  the  exiles'  side,  hope  expectation,  confidence, 

promises  both  from  pope  and  king,  all  increased  in  despit 

Salviati's  and  Strozzi's  warnings,  who  both  so  strongly  objec 

to  war  that  they  left  Bologna  along  with  Gaddi  and  Ridolfi  ; 

retired  to  Venice  and  Ferrara.     Jacopo  Spini  had  meanw] 

succeeded  Rondinelli  as  commissary  at  Borgo  San  Sepolc 

Piero  however  marched  against  that  town  with  some  hopes 

the  thirteenth  of  April  1537  which  began  the  first  act  of  o] 

hostility  against  Cosimo.    Bologna  was  at  this  time  full  not  o 

of  exiles  but  other  emigrants  from  Florence,  some  howevei 

appearance  only  and  acting  as  spies  for  Cosimo :  amongst  tb 

were  Filippo  Nerli  and  Jacopo  de'  Medici  who  feigned  < 

content  while  they  transmitted  intelligence :  they  were  neit 

believed  nor  trusted  by  the  exiles,  but  did  mischief  and  a 

gether  injured  the  cause*. 

Spini  meanwhile  was  active,  and  well  supported  with  tro< 
by  Cosimo :  Piero  marched  with  great  rapidity,  exhausted 
men  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  arrived,  saw  himself  overmatch 

♦  Cini,  "  Vita,"  Lib.  i',  p.  54.— Nerli,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  296. 
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and  retreated  as  rapidly  as  a  tired  army  'would  allow.     At- 
tempting to  occupy  Sestino  he  was  repulsed  -with  loss  by  the 
people  and  peasantry ;  his  troops  soon  dispersed  from  want,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  at  Belforte  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  not  only  with  the  loss  of  fimds,  and  reputation ;  but 
inyolving  the  ruin  of  a  better  enterprise  imder  his  brother 
Robert  who  with  Gianpaulo  Orsini  da  Ceri  was  leading  an 
army  into  the  upper  Valdamo  from  Castel  della  Pieve ;   and 
>  moreover   arresting  simultaneous   movements    at  Montecuc- 
■    ooli  and  amongst  the  Cancellieri  about  Pistoia :  a  subsequent 
insurrection  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  consequence  of  the  licen- 
\    tious  pressure  of  Yitelli's  troops  would  have  given  him  another 
and  surer  chance  of  success  had  he  known  how  to  keep  his 
*'*  men  together ;  but  all  was  lost  by  imprudence,  and  the  failure 
^  restored  both  weight  and  equilibrium  to  Cosimo  *.    This  prince 
f    vas  still  more  steadied  by  the  return  of  his  envoy  from  Spain 
with  favoiu^ble  accounts  from  Charles  whose  pleasure  the  Count 
of  Sifonte  was  soon  to  make  known  at  Florence. 

After  his  defeat  Piero  Strozzi  proceeded  to  Rome,  but  the 
mass  of  Cosimo 's  forces  were  moved  towards  the  Caseutino 
from  an  apprehension  of  that  province  becoming  the  seat  of 
^  war,  the  Spaniards  occupying  Ponte-a- Sieve  which  cleared 
the  lower  Valdamo,  and  in  consequence  of  this  movement 
towards  the  capital  rumours  arose  of  a  tumult  in  Florence; 
of  Cosimo  having  been  wounded  and  Vitelli  killed :  the  wliole 
country  soon  became  agitated ;  Pisa  ever  eager  for  liberty  was 
up  in  arms,  and  nothing  but  certain  truth  allayed  the  ferment; 
yet  Fazio  da  Pisa,  who  had  followed  Vitelli's  example  and  trea- 
cherously held  Leghorn  for  the  emperor,  was  in  continual 
•  communication  with  the  malcontents  of  the  former  city ;  and 
Girolamo  da  Vecchiano  an  agent  of  the  pope's  whose  influence 
eijualled  Fazio's,  also  showed  himself  too  busy  and  at  the 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  1°,  pp.  42-43.— Cini,  Lib.  i°,  pp.  55-56.— Varchi,  Lib.  xv., 
pp.  341  to  360. 
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instigation  aa  was  snppoeed  of  Pieiiuigi  Famese  and  the  Flo 
tine  cardinals  he  vainly  endeayoored  to  seduce  Matteo  da  1 
briano  governor  of  the  citadel :  Gortona  and  Monte  a  Sanso 
also  tottered  in  their  allegiance  and  added  greatly  to  Cotoi 
embarrassments  * ;  Pistoian  flEtctions  chimed  in  i?ith  deadly  \ 
fmd  all  the  country  smelt  of  blood.  Within  the  city  the  1 
ciatichi  were  victorious^  and  generally  so  without ;  and  w 
their  rivals  were  suppressed  they  raked  up  ancient  feuds 
fought  amongst  themselves :  having  got  command  of  Pif 
by  the  expulsion  of  their  own  partisans  of  the  Bnmozzi  race, 
Bracciolini  and  Cellesi  at  once  declared  for  Gosimo  with  w] 
favour  they  expected  to  maintain  the  ascendant,  while  he,  s> 
ing  Luigi  Guicciardini  as  commissary,  was  happy  to  keep 
rence  tranquil  and  retain  her  subject  towns  under  any  ion 
obedience  f. 

His  task  was  arduous ;  nevertheless  the  weakness,  en 
and  insincerity  of  the  cardinals  and  leading  exiles ;  espec: 
their  allowing  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  ruling  p 
when  a  vigorous  effort  would  have  crushed  it ;  first  establif 
Cosimo's  authority,  as  the  arrival  of  Fernando  de  Sylva  C 
of  Sifonte  confirmed  his  sway.  In  full  senate  on  the  twenty- 
of  June  Sifonte  produced  the  emperor^s  decree  whereby  Got 
de'  Medici  was  declared  legitimate  successor  to  Duke  /. 
ander  in  the  principality  of  Florence ;  Lorenzo  de'  Me 
his  brother  Giuliano,  and  all  the  descendants  of  Pieri 
cesco  being  deprived  for  ever  of  their  right  of  inheritsnc 
account  of  that  duke's  murder.  In  exchange,  three  th 
were  demanded :  first  that  the  citadel  should  be  deliverer 
as  imperial  property  in  consequence  of  the  compact  with  A 
ander  at  Naples :  second  that  the  dowry  of  Margaret,  w 
had  been  acknowledged  but  never  paid  by  Gharles,  shoul< 
returned  to  her  as  if  it  had ;  and  thirdly  that  the  exiles  m 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  !<*,  p.  45. 
t  Adriani,  Lib.  io,  p.  50.  —  Cini,  "Vita,"  Lib.  ii<»,  pp.  57-62. 
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ti«  nstoied  md  tlie  gorwnmatt  settled,  so  that  tbCT  sboold  be 

dils  to  lire  secnrelj  at  Flomtee.    Sifimle  came  as  amtowador, 

Momallj   to    protect   the  iridowed   docbess   aad    Cosima*S 

joaih.  but  reallj  to  spy  into  tbe  tnie  condidoa  of  the  state. 

b  laoeitMB  the  bias  of  pablk  opinion,  and  more  e^tecialfy 

As  intentiona  of  thoae  dtizens  idw  Isd  deded  Um.  fin 

&e  emperor  had  heard  that  in  deqnte  of  ^ip«aianc^  Utile 

Bmcord  exJBted  anumgat  them :  bat  aboTo  all  to  aaceitain 

"ler  in  cue  of  pennitting  that  pnnce  to  inherit  the  power 

I    ad  titles  of  Alexander  he  oonld  be  saielj  trusted,  and  in  addi- 

I   tin  Sifonte  was  to  compare  and  estnoate  the  Taiioos  adran- 

ligw  of  preserring  the  existing  gorenunent  or  altering  it  irkollj 

or  partiallj  according  to  the  particalBr  interests  of  his  master. 

Such  was  Charles  the  Fifth's  object,  and  he  little  recked  nbo 

nigned  while  bis  own  turn  was  seired ;  Cosimo  knew  this  well 

nd  determined  to  ocquiesca :  a  counul  was  nominated  to  treat 

irith  Sifonte ;  be  invited  tbe  cardinals  and  exiles  to  send  their 

depolieB;  all  were  aveiae  but  Filippo  Strozzi  and  Sal^ti,  for 

pupolar  government  was  not  these  leaders'  otgect  and  tbe  others 

1^  knew  that  from  Charles  it  was  usdess  to  demand  it :  however 

r  Donate  Giannotti  was  at  last  despatched  to  negotiate  but 

ij  without  fall  powers,  wherefore  Sifonte  dismissed  him  roughly. 

Be  then  found  a  prevailing  inclination  to  France  amongst  the 

'    oitizens,  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  tbe  elements  of  future 

■i   discord ;  so  judging  that  an  iron  hand  and  a  single  arm  would 

',    beat  uphold  imperial  authority  and  imperial  interests,  be  pro- 

I  niaed  Cosimo  the  title  of  duke,  received  the  oatb  of  fidelity 

.    from  YJtelli  and  Fazio  da  Pisa  for  the  two  fortresses ;  levied  an 

iimual  contribution  on  the  new  sovereign  in  tbe  shape  of  rent 

^  lor  tbe  real  property  of  Alexander  until  bis  widow's  never- 

ncdved  portion  should  be  liquidated;  ordered  her  to  reside  at 

Piato  for  a  while,  whence  she  removed  to  Pisa  and  tbence  to 

,    Bpain.and  having  thus  AilfiUed  hia  mission  quitted  tbe  city  ■*■. 

*  NBrfl,  Ub.  xa,  p.  297.— AdJUni,  Ub,  1°,  pp.  61-B2^-Tii«lii,  Lib.  ivi.. 
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War  again  became  active  between  Charles  and  Francis, 
but  the  latter  though  he  had  repelled  invasion  had  never  pene^ 
trated  beyond  Piedmont,  and  even  there  had  been  compelled 
by  Antonio  de  Leyva's  successor  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  to  re- 
linquish many  of  his  conquests  *.  The  acquisition  of  Milan  in 
addition  to  Naples  had  given  a  vast  preponderance  to  Spanish 
power,  and  coupled  with  imperial  rights  and  privileges  and  the 
vicinity  of  that  state  to  Germany  had  rendered  Charles  little 
less  than  absolute  in  Italy.  Venice  was  on  his  flank  but  sub- 
servient ;  not  only  from  her  numerous  points  of  contact  with  so 
superior  a  power,  but  by  her  recent  losses  and  expense,  and 
her  now  palpable  decay  proceeding  as  well  from  Turkish  aggres- 
sious  and  Portuguese  enterprise,  as  from  the  permanent 
establishment  of  transalpine  nations  within  the  Peninsula. 
She  was  however  as  yet  independent  and  still  strong,  bat  heUBt 
able  to  forbear  than  offend  as  she  was  wont  before  her  strength 
had  come  into  collision  with  more  formidable  antagonists.  The 
church  both  from  Italian  territory  and  universal  rents  ought 
to  have  been  powerful ;  it  was  once  and  could  have  continued 
so ;  but  nepotism  avarice  and  ambition  had  even  then  brought 
her  down  beyond  what  a  still  firm  religious  grasp  on  the  world 
might  have  given  reason  to  anticipate.  She  was  shaken  by 
heresy,  by  her  ill-managed  resources  as  a  temporal  power,  and 
by  the  growing  disregard  of  sovereigns  and  vassals  for  her 
sanctity  as  a  spiritual  one.  Piedmont  was  become  an  arena  fot 
Spanish  and  French  gladiators  while  her  native  princes  looked 
do\Mi  from  their  snowy  mountains  on  the  spectacle :  Montfermt 

pp.  368-375. —  Segni,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  who  defended  a  tower.     The  emperor 

165-169.  — Cini,    "Vita,"    Lib.   ii°,  naturally  felt  this  loss,  battered  dowB 

pp.  63-5.  the  tower,  and  cruelly  sacrifioed  iti 

*  Ant°.  dc  Jjeyva   died   of  sickness  defenders  to  the  manes  of  the  poet,  •• 

before  Marseilles  in  1536,  while  com-  act    that   Oarcilaso  himself  had  ht 

manding  Charleses  unfortunate  expe-  revived,  could  scarcely  have  avoided 

dition  against  Provence.    At  the  same  execrating.  (Vide  Mariana,  Somorit 

time  the  Castilian  poet,  Oarcilaso  de  de  la  Historia  de  Eiptiiia,  AwH^ 

la  Vega  was  killed  by  some  rustics  1536,  p.  349,  ifacIrMiyfoL  1678)* 
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\uA  devolved  by  female  succession  to  the  house  of  Mantua ; 
Ferrara  and  other  petty  princes  were  rather  suffered  than 
reigning  and  no  longer  of  weight  except  as  military  com- 
manders: Siena  still  existed  in  strife  and  trouble,  but  nodded  to 
ber  fjEdl  and  was  a  mere  imperial  city:  Lucca  like  San  Marino 
was  too  insignificant  to  meddle  with  except  as  an  occasional 
purse  for  the  strong  to  loosen.  Genoa  after  a  variety  of  changes 
enjoyed  something  like  independence  under  the  auspices  of 
Andrea  Doria  and  with  it  more  quiet  liberty  than  she  had 
almost  ever  experienced;  but  still  she  was  merely  permitted 
to  sustain  an  uncontrolled  existence  under  the  imperial  eagle 
while  the  Gallic  wolf  was  watching  the  moment  to  devour 
her,  and  Corsica  had  nearly  crumbled  from  her  grasp; 
80  that  suspicion  doubt  and  insecurity  filled  her  measure  as 
fiill  as  that  of  the  other  potentates  of  Italy.  Florence  was 
still  whole,  but  worn  weakened  and  exhausted,  the  play- 
thing of  her  own  children  and  the  very  foot-ball  of  transal- 
pine sovereigns.  The  exiles  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  ;  by 
their  bad  management  they  had  spoiled  a  fair  occasion,  an 
almost  certain  chance  not  likely  to  return  ;  and  being  unable 
to  maintain  an  army  long  at  their  own  cost  had  recourse  as  we 
have  seen  to  Francis.  The  Count  of  Mirandola  still  adhered 
to  that  monarch,  offering  his  strongholds  as  garrisons  ; 
and  it  was  through  this  footing  that  the  latter  expected  to 
reestablish  himself  in  Italy.  When  Giannotti  related  the  ill- 
success  of  his  mission  even  Salviati  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were 
reluctantly  compelled  by  the  exiles,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  to  support  the  general  voice  for  war  with  all  its  conse- 
quences against  Cosimo.  The  two  great  leaders  of  this  party 
were  Piero  Strozzi  and  Bernardo  Salviati  Prior  of  Home  and 
brother  of  the  cardinal,  both  of  whom  had  liberty  on  their  lips 
rather  than  in  their  hearts ;  nor  were  the  father  and  brother 
more  deeply  attached  to  it,  but  neither  wished  for  war :  it  was 
an  uncertain  and  costly  game  which  Strozzi  felt  would  waste  the 
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only  tMng  that  gave  him  consequence  in  exile,  bnt  for  this  he  was 
insolently  taunted  and  rebuked  by  Piero  and  lost  ground  in  the 
opinion  of  all  his  party.  Nor  did  the  cardinal  eso^  better ;  a 
torrent  of  abuse  was  opened  on  his  proceedings  from  the  day  he 
entered  Florence  and  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  into  losing  the 
noblest  game  that  ever  people  played  for  national  liberty.  These 
reproaches  forced  both  into  the  majority :  Cayalcanti  and  Luigi 
Alamanni  wrote  sanguine  letteis  about  the  French  king's  pro- 
mises intentions  and  wishes  for  their  outbreak,  and  e^en  giving 
hopes  of  his  personal  aid  in  conducting  them  triumphantly  to 
Florence :  the  French  ambassadors  at  Borne  and  Venice  con- 
firmed and  seconded  these  promises ;  the  pope  encouraged  them, 
and  every  act  was  suro  to  prosper :  this  might  have  been  had 
there  only  existed  one  good  directing  head,  but  til  was  equality 
and  consequent  confusion ;  a  mixture  of  haste,  self-indulgence, 
jealousy,  and  overweening  confidence  * !  By  the  pecuniary  aid 
of  Francis,  which  was  even  more  slender  than  his  profesfloons^ 
eked  out  by  the  large  though  reluctant  disbursements  of  Strozzi» 
four  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  horse  were  raised 
under  the  various  orders  of  Piero  Strozzi,  Bernardo  Salviati, 
and  Capino  di  Capo  of  Mantua  an  experienced  officer  who  by 
tlie  French  king's  or  ambassador's  wishes  was  made  eommandeP' 
in-chief  and  Baccio  Valori  commissary;  yet  these  appointments 
were  not  accomplished  without  heartburnings  f . 

Mirandola  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous,  and  ihete  a  great 
concourse  of  exiles  and  soldiers  eager  for  employment  were 
soon  assembled  but  all  as  yet  in  disorder.  The  confidence  of 
Valori  was  great  and  startling-  for  a  man  of  such  ezperienoe 
and  he  infected  Filippo  Strozzi ;  they  made  sure  of  Bcnne 
movement  in  Prato,  Pistoia  and  even  Florence  itself  at  the 

•  Cini,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  65- 66.~ Adriani,  Lib.  zii.,  p.  29d.— Oini,  lib.  ii*,  if^ 

Lib.  i",  pp.  53-54.  66-67.— Scgni,  Lib.  viu.,  p.  )78w— 

i*  Varclii,  Lib.  zvi.,  pp.  376-378. —  Adriani,  Lib.  i**,  pp.  5S-54.— Amml- 

Nardi,  Lib.  z.,  pp.  339-40. —  Nerli,  rato.  Lib.  zzxii.,  pp.  448^* 
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mere  flutter  of  their  bazmere,  apparently  forgetting  the  caution 
and  ability  of  Cosimo,  his  mimerous  and  well-disciplined  soldiers, 
his  skUftQ  captains,  and  the  yigilance  of  the  imperial  officers 
in  all  that  a£fected  their  sorereign.  On  the  other  hand  their 
ovm  troops  were  new  leries,  inferior  in  numbers,  unorganized, 
led  for  the  most  part  by  young  and  inexperienced  men,  abound- 
ing in  jealousy  and  discord,  and  little  obedient  to  command. 
There  was  no  artillery,  little  money,  no  magazines,  and  their 
French  supporters  were  far  away  while  Oosimo  had  possession 
of  the  whole  country  and  its  resources,  kept  his  men  well  paid 
and  well  supplied,  and  the  German  emperor  at  his  back. 
The  exiles'  force  was  held  together  by  promises,  OosinK)'s  by 
discipline;  tiie  former  was  loose  rash  and  enthusiastic,  the 
ktter  grim  compact  and  firm ;  and  thus  were  they  prepared  to 
combat «. 

Nor  was  this  fdl ;  Filippo  Strozzi  had  been  m  seerot  eom- 
nranication  with  Francesco  Vettori  and  showed  himself  ready 
to  make  such  a  compromise  as  would  have  sacrificed  liberty  and 
been  scouted  by  his  countrymen ;  this  too  was  undertaken  with 
Cosimo's  sanction  who  urged  him  to  quit  Valori,  resist  his  sons, 
and  wait  for  time  and  opportunity  to  settle  the  government  but 
not  force  Cosimo  into  the  imperial  party  or  ruin  the  Floren- 
tine territory  by  war.  All  this  was  good  and  politic  from  Vettori 
and  Cosimo ;  war  was  no  doubt  unjustifiable  except  for  ihe 
stake  at  hazard,  and  the  advice  had  its  efiect  on  Filippo's  good 
sense,  his  age,  his  avarice,  and  his  epicurean  nature,  which  left 
no  room  for  political  principle  or  any  other  that  interfered  with 
its  indulgence.  Baccio  Valori,  Antonfrancesco  dogli  Albizzi  and 
other  leaders  were  poor  and  disappointed  men;  Salviati  a  selfish 
and  ambitious  one ;  each,  and  many  others  along  with  them,  had 
his  private  and  special  interest  in  conflict  with  the  public  good, 
and  all  were  discordant;    but  the  vast  inflated  mantle  of 

•  Varchi,   Lib.  xvi.,  pp.  378-9.— Ammirato,   Lib.  xxxii.,  p.  449.— Adriani, 
Lib.  i»,  p.  54.— Cini,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  67. 
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liberty  covered  eyeiything  and  concealed  their  mutual  decep' 
tions  and  selfish  unprincipled  designs  '^, 

Amongst  the  mass  of  fugitives  were  many  of  a  nobler  stamp 
and  sincerer  mind,  but  they  were  generally  poor  and  powerless 
and  dependent  on  the  leaders:  of  these  last  Piero  Strozzi, 
though  rash  and  confident,  was  more  frank  and  sincere  than 
Filippo ;  he  embraced,  nominally  at  least,  the  broader  cause  of 
liberty  and  popular  government  and  along  with  his  young  com- 
panions scorned  all  compromise :  with  them  too  he  was  eager 
for  glory  and  war  no  matter  where  or  for  what  cause  was  at 
that  period  congenial  to  the  youthful  spirit  of  the  Peninsula. 

As  long  as  the  exiles  remained  idle  or  confined  themselves 
to  mere  discussion  the  personal  objects  of  individuals  were 
easily  concealed ;  but  when  proceeding  to  action  and  the  distri- 
bution of  rank  and  emoluments,  then  the  selfish  spirit  broke 
forth  and  obstructed  any  general  united  movement.  Bac- 
cio's  son  Filippo  became  indignant  at  not  obtaining  equal 
rank  with  Piero  Strozzi,  and  Yalori  himself  was  soon  in  hi^ 
altercation  with  the  main  body  of  exiles  about  payment  of  the 
troops,  for  money  was  already  scarce  though  the  men  were 
as  yet  unorganized,  and  the  whole  business  and  order  of  form- 
ation which  he  as  commissary  should  have  regulated  and  pre- 
served, were  thus  interrupted  and  confused.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  consequence  experience  and  ability,  accustomed  to  con- 
duct armies  and  rule  provinces,  but  not  to  contradiction :  he 
was  moreover  reduced  by  extravagance  to  his  last  florin  and 
probably  hoped  to  recover  something,  as  he  was  wont,  in  an 
official  capacity.  Be  this  as  it  may;  indignant  at  opposition  he 
mounted  with  a  few  attendants  and  hastily  quitting  Bologna 
rode  forward  towards  his  villa  of  "  Barone "  near  Florence. 
This  accident  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  exiles,  for  Baccio  was 
too  great  and  useful  a  man  to  be  spared,  wherefore  Filippo 
Strozzi  was  sent  after  him  as  the  person  most  likely  to  bring 

•  Yarchi,  Lib.  xvi.j  p.  378. 
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Atters  to  an  amicable  conclusion  and  fetch  Valori  back  to 
ologna  where  his  experience  was  wanted  in  the  formation  of 
le  army.  Great  fear  afterwards  prevailed  lest  he  or  Filippo 
lould  fell  into  Cosimo's  hands,  for  the  latter  did  not  overtake 
alori  until  he  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  his  own  villa  on 
!onte  Ferrate ;  and  then,  far  from  being  successful  in  his  mis- 
on,  was  even  induced  to  remain  in  a  post  so  dangerous  with 
leir  united  retinue  close  to  the  Spaniards  at  Calenzano.  Both 
ere  accused  of  dissimulation  in  this  strange  proceeding  which 
em  supposed  to  be  a  venture  on  their  own  secret  speculations : 
ley  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  ot 
.ther  as  to  the  fe,cility  of  its  public  expression  and  action  in 
lorence ;  and  each  wished  to  have  the  preemption,  and  anti^ 
pate  the  other  in  securing  the  popular  voice  in  his  own  fe,vour 
jfore  the  army  arrived.  Each  too  had  his  own  interested 
ews  of  politics  and  self-aggrandisement,  and  they  so  far 
inded  both  as  to  make  them  run  this  risk  while  undervaluing 
le  youth  and  prudence  of  Cosimo,  and  the  insufficiency  of  his 
cans.  They  were  deceived  by  exaggerated  reports  of  his  troops 
)ing  badly  paid,  unsteady,  mutinous,  and  even  ready  to  disperse 
;  the  least  alarming  accident;  and  to  a  certain  extent  there  did 
dst  both  difficulty  and  danger  to  Cosimo,  with  no  small  appre- 
3nsion  of  the  result.  But  all  this  was  compensated  by  skill  pru- 
3nce  and  energy,  by  the  military  virtues  and  astuteness  of  Vitelli ; 
le  finnness  of  Cosimo  himself,  and  the  experience  of  Colonna 
id  Sarmiento  with  their  bands  of  Spanish  and  German  veterans, 
eeling  insecure  at  the  villa  which  was  untenable  Baccio  and 
trozzi  repaired  to  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Counts  Guidi  called 
[onte  Murlo,  which  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  Castruccio 
astracani ;  it  was  situated  a  mile  distant  but  lower  down  on 
le  same  hill,  and  about  three  times  that  distance  from  Prato  : 
3re  they  resolved  to  await  the  army's  arrival.  This  villa  was 
len  a  country  residence  of  the  Nerli  family  who  had  turned 
le  ancient  citadel  into  a  dwelling;  but  the  old  dilapidated  walls 
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still  encompassed  tbe  church,  and  as  it  was  called,  ^*The  palace^" 
which  were  near  each  other ;  leaving  an  open  space  of  some 
extent  before  them  commanded  by  the  belfry  tower  and  palace 
windows.  The  place  had  been  originally  strong  but  many  years 
dismantled,  and  being  no  longer  required  for  war  was  then 
loose  and  neglected ;  wherefore  Oaccia  degli  Altoviti  an  old 
experienced  officer  in  Stjx)zzi's  suit  proposed  by  a  few  boors' 
labour  to  make  it  tenable  but  was  unheeded,  Yalori  confidently 
replying,  **  We  came  hither  in  such  haste  on  purpose  to  scare 
*'  others,  not  to  cower  before  them  or  show  any  signs  of  doubt  or 
**  apprehension."  Filippo  Strozzi  also  trusted  much  to  Nicoolaio 
Bracciolini  with  whom  he  was  intimate  and  had  paid  and 
engaged  him  as  before  noticed  to  levy  a  band  of  auxilianes  toi 
the  exiles :  through  this  chief  Filippo  expected  (for  he  had 
made  alluring  promises  about  confirming  the  ascendanpyof  thfl 
Fanciatichi)  to  gain  the  support  of  Pistoia.  But  Bracckiim 
was  false;  he  amused  them  with  professions  and  stroTe  to 
entice  them  forward  while  he,  who  with  all  his  brood  was 
related  and  subservient  to  Vitelli,  sent  Cosimo  intelligence  of 
what  passed  and  returned  equivocal  answers  to  StrozzL  Valoii 
too  had  from  his  landed  property  considerable  influence  amongit 
the  local  population ;  he  expected  nuich  and  not  without  good 
reason  from  the  Cancellieri  &jction  which  abounded  on  the  sidfl 
of  Pistoia,  and  were  frantic  from  the  bloody  and  still  coDtinued 
persecution  of  their  enemies  who  adhered  to  the  Medici  But 
his  confidence  exceeded  all  bounds,  even  to  the  verge  of  folly 
or  madness  in  so  old  and  experienced  a  statesman,  and  U 
was  naturally  augmented  by  the  great  influx  of  friends  iod 
kinsmen  from  Florence  and  all  the  surrounding  country  who 
hastened  to  welcome  them.  Amongst  these  was  Bestiale  de' 
Gherardini  the  powerful  Cancelliere  chief  of  Montale,  astmog- 
hold  about  four  or  five  miles  firom  Pistoia,  with  a  large  boc^  of 
armed  followers,  and  Bati  Bospigliosi  with  a  company  of  effiBe* 
tive  soldiers,  on  whom  devolved  the  guard  of  Monte  Hiub* 
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Valerias  confidence  led  him  to  make  frequent  excursions  to  the 
"  Baxone ;"  and,  as  if  Tictory  were  in  his  hand,  to  design  new 
buildings  and  agricultural  improvements  ;  but  Filippo  shared 
not  this  feeling,  and  much  too  clear-sighted  to  be  at  ease,  com- 
plained and  remonstrated  against  Yalori's  temerity  while  he 
lamented  his  own  weakness  for  remaining. 

At  Florence  this  rashness  was  not  believed,  Cosimo  being 
convinced  that  only  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Floren- 
tmes  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities  could  have  caused  it, 
no  other  excuse  appearing  sufficient  to  justify  such  audacity. 
Yitelli  and  Colonna  therefore  moved  the  Spanish  infantry  from 
Galenzano  near  Prato  to  the  Ponte  alia  Badia  on  the  Mugnone 
nnder  Fiesole,  for  the  purpose  of  awing  the  Florentines,  and 
k^  an  eye  on  every  movement  of  the  enemy.     At  Bologna 
tlie  marvel  was  no  less  than  at  Florence,  none  could  tell  why 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  expedition  thus  exposed  themselves 
and  their  cause  to  unnecessary  peril ;  but  in  compliance  with 
Filippo  s  request  Piero  Strozzi  was  promptly  despatched  with 
an  incomplete  and  unorganized  battalion  or  *'  ColomieUo"  of 
eight  hundred  raw  soldiers  to  his  assistance.     Young,  inexpe- 
rienced, but  full  of  ardour,  Piero  was  soon  infected  by  Yalori, 
and  instead  of  occupying  and  strengthening  Monte  Murlo  took 
up  a  position  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  a  place  called  "  Mezza 
Strada"  on  the  Prato  and  Pistoia  road,  where  without  attention 
to  military  rules  he  encamped  negligently,  allowing  his  young 
officers  to  quit  their  companies  and  lodge  themselves  more 
comfortably  at  a  distance.    Here  their  numbers  were  gradually 
increased  by  straggling  detachments  from  Bologna,  but  all 
irregular  and  di^ointed.     The  Mirandula  division  was  more 
efficient :    formed  and  led  by  experienced  men ;    paid  and 
officered  under  the  superintendence  of  France ;  it  soon  became 
a  complete  though  small  army  and  comparatively  formidable  ; 
and  Cosimo,  whose  spies  were  almost  ubiquitary,  being  well 
aware  of  this,  determined  to  cut  off  those  at  Monte  Murlo  ere 
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the  Others  arrived.  A  contadino  or  country  gentleman  of  the 
Cancelliere  faction  called  Pasquino  Gherardi  ofifered  Valori  to 
advance  close  up  to  Florence,  hover  about  its  neighbourhood, 
spy  out  all  the  enemy^s  movements  and,  especially  if  an  attack 
were  meditated,  give  notice  by  signal-fires  from  the  hills ;  but 
his  offer  was  unheeded  or  despised  as  the  ignorant  conception 
of  a  rustic !  Not  so  did  Cosimo  act ;  and  Vitelli  who  had 
regular  information  from  Bracciolini  feigned  great  alarm ;  per* 
suading  Cardinal  Cibo  to  retire  with  the  duchess  from  Prato  to 
Pisa  he  made  unreal  preparations  for  a  general  relief  of  the 
garrison,  ordered  the  Spaniards  into  Florence,  received  their 
baggage,  arranged  their  quarters,  and  spread  such  a  panic 
through  the  city  that  numbers  of  the  most  suspected  fled  and 
took  refuge  at  Monte  Murlo  or  in  the  vicinity.  The  Italian 
troops  were  kept  under  arms  apparently  ready  to  relieve 
the  Spaniards  at  the  out-posts  towards  Prato  Pistoia  and  the 
Badia  of  Fiesole :  all  this  lulled  the  exiles'  anxiefy  about 
any  unusual  movement  of  troops  while  it  intimidated  or  got  rid 
of  the  leading  malcontents  of  Florence  and  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  more  deceitful  spying.  Bertino  Strozzi  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  amongst  the  fugitives  imder  the  mask  of  a 
friendly  visit  to  his  near  kinsman  Filippo  whom  in  a  discussion 
on  public  affairs  he  recommended  to  be  firm  as  having  already 
more  than  half  succeeded ;  he  underrated  Cosimo,  disparaged  bis 
supporters,  whom  he  described  as  disunited  and  alarmed,  empty 
of  cash,  full  of  apprehension,  and  utterly  inefficient.  Eegular 
reports  of  everything  were  sent  by  the  perfidious  Bertino  to  hi8 
master  who  was  nevertheless  uneasy :  the  soldiers'  pay  now 
ran  low  in  despite  of  every  effort ;  their  murmurs  were  loud ; 
the  little  scraped  up  to  quiet  them  was  drawn  with  difficulty 
from  the  citizens  and  less  by  force  than  prayer  ;  it  was  a  crisist 
and  the  fate  of  Florence  and  Cosimo  now  depended  on  Vitelli; 
all  were  ready  to  fly  if  he  were  unsuccessful,  and  Francesco 
Vettori  although  an  intimate  friend  of  Filippo  Strozzi  exclaimed 
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that  they  must  save  themselves  for  there  would  be  no  mercy  nor 
would  even  Filippo  have  power  to  protect  them.  At  this  moment 
the  commonest  prudence,  the  commonest  skill,  the  smallest  good 
management  or  the  slightest  attempt  to  gain  correct  intel- 
ligence might  have  restored  the  exiles ;  but  all  was  ignorance, 
imprudent  confidence  heedlessness  and  audacity ;  and  all  was 
ultimately  lost.  From  Bertino's  information  coupled  with  the 
perfect  calm  of  Prato,  Pistoia,  and  the  surrounding  country 
Gosimo,  who  was  less  alarmed  than  his  ministers,  resolved  on 
his  measures  in  conjunction  with  Vitelli  and  Pirro  Colonna : 
at  first  he  had  feared  some  outbreak ;  but  was  now  assured 
of  both  these  cities  which  had  strong  garrisons,  the  latter 
with  a  powerful  ascendant  faction  in  his  favour,  the  former  still 
smarting  from  the  horrors  of  1512,  and  in  no  disposition  to  run 
another  chance  of  indiscriminate  massacre.  Neither  had  he 
any  apprehensions  for  Florence  after  the  troops  were  paid ;  for 
all  the  most  troublesome  citizens  had  fled,  joined  the  enemy, 
or  were  intimidated;  wherefore  on  the  thirty-first  of  July  1537, 
Luigi  Guicciardini  received  orders  to  send  Federigo  da  Mon- 
teauto  with  a  strong  force  and  all  the  Panciatichi  fi'om  Pistoia 
to  spread  tumult  and  devastation  over  the  country  of  the  Can- 
cellieri  so  that  the  armed  strength  of  this  faction  at  Monte 
Murlo  should  hasten  away  in  self-defence,  and  so  diminish 
the  hostile  garrison.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued  to 
stop  all  communication  with  that  place,  and  thus  everything 
being  ready  the  movement  of  troops  commenced. 

On  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  the  tliirty-first  of  July  1537, 
seven  hundred  select  Italian  infantry  and  a  hundred  cavalry 
issued  from  the  citadel  of  Florence  under  the  command  of 
Alessandro  Vitelli,  Pirro  Colonna,  Otto  da  Montauto,  and  Ri- 
dolfo  Baglioni  who  commanded  the  cavalry ;  all  well  disci- 
plined and  well  appointed  men;  and  at  the  same  moment 
Francesco  Sarmiento's  Spanish  and  German  brigade  made  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Florence  as  if  to  take  up  their 
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quarters  there,  but  suddenly  turning  to  their  right  met  Yitelli 
under  the  walls  of  Prato.  After  a  short  halt  a  detachment 
of  light  horse,  led  by  the  captain  Pozzo  from  that  garrison, 
and  sixty  arquebusiers,  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  position 
with  which  they  were  well  acquainted.  Piero  Strozzi  had 
brought  his  men  up  almost  to  the  walls  of  Prato,  where 
some  skirmishing  took  place  in  the  morning,  and  then  retired 
to  his  quarters  leaving  Sandrino  da  Filicaia  with  a  detachment 
in  ambuscade  two  miles  £rom  that  town  expecting  a  renewal  of 
the  skirmish  at  his  own  door  the  following  day.  Yitelli's 
advanced  guard  was  closely  followed  by  Bagloni's  horsemen 
with  another  detachment  of  infiEmtry ;  then  came  the  main  body 
of  Italians  in  close  order  followed  at  some  distance  by  Sar- 
miento's  brigade  of  fifteen  hundred  Spanish  and  some  German 
foot  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  unforeseen  misfortune.  The  whole 
division  resumed  its  march  an  hour  before  day-light  and  soon 
discovering  Sandrino  drove  him  skirmishing  on  Piero's  column 
which  sleepy  and  surprised  were  hastily  led  on  by  him  to  repel 
what  was  imagined  to  be  the  Prato  cavalry :  he  was  soon  un- 
horsed and  made  prisoner  though  unknown,  but  escaped  from 
his  captor  and  taking  to  the  hills  arrived  safely  at  Montale. 
Meanwhile  Baglione  s  light  cavalry  pushed  forward  and  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  Monte  Murlo  so  that  the  whole  column 
was  annihilated,  including  the  loss  of  a  few  small  pieces  of 
artillery  which  they  had  got  at  Bologna.  Amerigo  An  tinori  whose 
good  horse  saved  him,  found  Filippo  Strozzi  already  mounted 
for  flight ;  his  first  words  were  about  Piero,  and  finding  that  he 
was  either  dead  or  captured  he  lost  all  utterance,  uncertain  whe- 
ther to  fight  or  fly,  and  it  was  observed  that  no  stroke  of 
adversity  had  ever  before  overcome  him.  While  Filippo  re- 
mained thus  amazed  the  enemy  came  up  and  rushing  over  the 
crumbling  walls  were  for  some  time  obstinately  opposed  in  the 
market-place  fronting  the  palace,  but  the  defenders  overpowered 
by  numbers  took  shelter  within,  where  seconded  by  those  in 
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the  church  and  belfry  tower  under  Caccia  Altoviti  and  Giovanni 
degli  Adimari,  thej  made  a  long  and  spirited  resistance. 

Meanwhile  Federigo  da  Montauto  had  bravely  fulfilled  his 
orders  and  drawn  all  the  Cancellieri  from  Monte  Murlo  by  his 
noisy  and  troublesome  inroad :  after  frequent  skirmishes  both 
iiEU^ns  concentrated  at  Badia-a-Pacciano  and  fought  a  close 
and  obstinate  battle  of  more  than  an  hour's  duration  in  which 
the  Cancellieri  were  routed  and  driven  for  shelter  on  Montale. 
The  news  of  this  set  Vitelli  at  liberty  and  the  palace  was  gal- 
laatly  assault^,  but  equally  vigorous  was  Caccia  Altoviti's  de- 
fence until  the  shot  of  an  arquebuse  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
sad  there  was  none  to  fill  his  place  :  nevertheless  the  fighting 
did  not  slack,  and  many  a  man  and  many  of  Yitelli's  best  and 
bravest  officers  fell  under  Adimari's  fire  from  the  belfry.   Some- 
wlttt  checked  by  this  resistance  and  fearing  the  Mirandola  divi- 
I   sbn's  arrival  from  Le  Fabbriche  only  a  few  miles  off,  he  paused 
f    after  more  than  two  hours  hard  fighting  with  considerable 
loss  and  assembling  his  officers  would  have  ordered  a  retreat 
had  not  Giovambatista  Borghese  remonstrated,  declaring  there 
were  signs  of  wavering  within  which  promised  an  easy  conquest 
to  determined  men :  Colonna  too  was  equally  decided,  and  none 
could  brook  the  idea  of  relinquishing  such  prizes  as  Strozzi  and 
Valori,  besides  the  many  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  who 
accompanied  them.     The  assault  was  therefore  renewed ;  a 
spirited  rush  on  the  gate  of  the  palace  stables  under  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  made  the  first  impression  ;  the  ground  floor  was 
vaulted  but  received  light  and  air  by  grated  windows  looking 
into  the  court:  through  these  the  assailants  broke  and  filled 
that  space,  gaining  a  small  postern  fronting  the  church  whence 
)   Adimari  after  a  hard  fight  had  at  length  been  driven.     Fire 
too  was  used  at  the  great  entrance  to  repel  the  assailants  for  the 
doors  had  been  torn  away,  but  while  still  burning  Otto  da  Mon- 
i    teauto  armed  cap-a-pie  with  his  shield  thrown  across  his  face 
clashed  bravely  through  it  followed  by  many  a  gallant  spirit  like 
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himself  and  carried  everything  on  that  side.  The  court  and  Iot 
chEimbers  were  now  in  tumult,  and  shouts  and  cries  and  the  elf 
of  arms  and  the  fall  of  swords  rang  through  each  vaulted  passa| 
the  great  staircase  was  fiercely  contested,  the  whole  palace  teem 
with  stifling  smoke,  all  hope  had  vanished,  and  even  flames  w< 
breaking  forth  or  threatening.  Strozzi  and  Valori  had  retreat 
to  the  higher  chambers  where  fearing  a  general  conflagrat: 
and  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  vain  they  were  fine 
compelled  to  yield.  They  had  both  been  intimate  friends 
Vitelli  and  trusted  to  his  treatment:  a  certain  BombagI 
d'  Arezzo  first  laid  hands  on  them  but  they  refused  him  th 
swords  and  gave  them  to  Vitelli.  The  prisoners  were  nu 
and  of  great  rank ;  amongst  them  the  two  sons  of  Bacc 
Filippo  di  Niccolo  Valori  ;  Niccolo  di  Francesco  Valo] 
Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi  who  had  only  that  evening  joir 
them;  Braccio  Guicciardini ;  Andrea  Rinieri  and  Amerigo  Ai 
nori,  besides  many  others  of  equal  rank,  were  led  away  capti^ 
to  Florence.  The  Mirandola  division,  though  but  four  mi 
off  and  three  thousand  strong,  on  hearing  of  this  disaster 
treated  in  haste  across  the  Apennines  and  thus  ended  this  n 
prelude  to  a  good  enterprise.  Cosimo  was  saved  and  YiU 
triumphed ;  but  Florentine  liberty  disappeared  for  ever  * ! 

Florence  was  no  more ;  her  race  was  run,  and  she  caln 
resigned  herself  to  the  leaden  weight  of  absolute  govemmei 
Instead  of  being  the  queen  of  Italian  republics  blazing  in 
the  fire,  the  splendour,  the  turbulence  of  liberty,  for  her  citizc 
at  least  were  free,  she  now  remamed  like  a  ruined  heap  t 
lonely  seat  of  despotism ! 

The  prisoners,  after  an  hour's  delay  at  Prato,  were  conduct 
on  the  first  of  August  to  Florence,  proceeding  from  the  cita< 

*  Luigi  Guicciardini,  Comment,  Lib.  — Varchi,  Lib.  rvL,  pp.  376-379, 

i»,  p.  26.— Hist,  di  M.  Marco  Guazzo,  Scgni,  Lib.  viii«,  pp.  176-179.— Nti 

p.  240.— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxxviu.,  Lib.  x^,  pp.  339-344.--Adriaiii,  I 

p.  620.— Nerli,  Lib.  xu.,  p.  299.—  i»,  pp.  64-62.  — Cini,  Lib.  ii«, 

Ammirato^  Lib.  xxzii.,  pp.  449-62.  68-80. 
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by  the  gate  of  San  Gallo  and  Via  Larga  to  the  Medician 
palace  and  a  dense  crowd  of  anxious  and  curious  spectators 
assembled  to  behold  this  striking  example  of  fortune^s  usual 
fickleness ! 

Here  was  Bartolommeo  Valori  the  great  minister  of  Pope 
Clement  the  Seventh,  the  conductor  of  his  armies,  the  governor 
\  of  provinces,  and  once  the  absolute  ruler  of  Florence  and  all  her 
;':  territory  to  be  seen  astride  on  a  miserable  pony,  clothed  in  dirty 
i  -  rags,  bareheaded,  and  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  the  multitude ; 
,,!  for  his  part  in  the  woes  of  Florence  was  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  every  citizen  !  Next  appeared  the  still  young,  the  hand- 
,,.  some,  the  rich,  the  gay  and  luxurious  Filippo  Strozzi,  on  a 
similar  jade,  in  a  soiled  doublet,  and  miserable  like  his  compa- 
nion !  He  who  was  called  the  "  Crassus  of  Italy  "  and  at  that 
▼eiy  moment  possessed  far  more  than  half  a  million  of  our 
present  money !  The  first  citizen  of  Florence,  the  kinsman 
and  companion  of  princes ;  the  loved,  the  flattered,  the  courted 
of  all,  the  pride  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen !  Now  the 
sport  of  fortune,  led  as  a  public  spectacle  through  the  same  city 
in  which  he  once  revelled  with  princely  splendour,  and  where 
his  gorgeous  palaces  still  proudly  towering  above  the  surround- 
mg  fabrics,  frowned  as  in  mockery  on  their  fallen  master  ! 

Nor  did  the  fate  of  Albizzi  appear  less  hard :  he  too  was  of 
the  noblest  blood  of  Florence,  of  a  race  that  ruled  her  in  her 
brightest  days ;  proud  in  his  nature,  he  had  filled  high  scats 
and  led  his  country's  armies :  yet  there  was  he  seen,  dragged 
on  foot  to  the  victor's  palace  and  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  un- 
generous minds  because  repenting  of  more  youthful  errors  in 
support  of  a  tyrant  race,  he  endeavoured  with  adverse  fortune 
to  emancipate  his  country.     Here  also  were  the  sons  of  Baccio 
Valori,  two  young,  virtuous,  and  spirited  citizens  ;  the  one  ex- 
cellent in  all  the  gentle  accomplishments  of  the  day,  in  ai*ms 
and  literature  ;  the  other  famed  for  his  overflowing  benevolence 
and  acquirements.     Their  only  crime  was  too  jierfect  and  fatal 
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an  obedience  to  a  father's  will.     Thus  marshalled,  at  the  head 
of  a  long  and  melancholy  train,  subject  to  the  brutal  scofi^Dg 
and  insolence  of  the  populace,  these  unhappy  men  were  led  into 
the  presence  of  Cosimo  who  with  his  mother,  like  another  Nero 
and  Agnppina,  secretly  exulted  over  their  misfortunes!     In 
passing  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  ante-chambers,  they  had 
already  borne  the  taunts  and  ribaldry  of  the  parasites  that 
infested  them  men  who  would  have  licked  the  dust  from  their 
feet  in  prosperity,  and  thus  were  they  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence-chamber.     Cosimo,  young  as  he  was,  could  conceal  his 
transports  under  a  calm  grave  and  placid  countenance,  and  in 
temperate  language  exhort  them  to  bear  their  misfortunes  philo- 
sophically: to  their  excuses  and  protestations  of  future  obe- 
dience and  their  appeals  to  his  clemency  he  replied  equivocally 
but  with  apparent  mercy,  leaving  them  between  hope  and 
uncertainty  at  the  very  moment  when  the  axe  was  already  on 
the  wheel.   Strozzi  and  Valori  being  Vitelli 's  prisoners  were  con- 
fined to  the  citadel ;  some  others  of  most  distinction  went  to  the 
Bargello ;  the  rest  remained  in  the  custody  of  their  captors 
who  had  a  military  right  to  their  ransom.    The  "  Otto  di  Balia" 
were  instructed  to  purchase  these  of  the  soldiers  :  from  this  the 
Spaniards  to  their  honour  turned  with  indignation,  but  the 
Italians  who  held  those  of  greatest  consequence,  most  inhu- 
manly complied!    Then  began  the  work  of  death  preceded 
as  usual  by  unmitigated   torture,  and  Cosimo  de'  Medici  a 
boy  of  eighteen  directed  all  with  the  calmness  of  an  old  exeoo* 
tioner  and  the  satisfaction  of  an  experienced  butcher.     Four 
heads  were  taken  off  daily  for  four  days  successively  in  front  of 
the  public  palace  and  this  would  have  continued  had  not  the 
people,  cowed  even  as  they  were,  become  indignant  and  cried 
aloud  against  such  murders.      Valori  who  had  wasted  his  sub- 
stance and  could  pay  no  adequate  ransom  was  shamelessly  sold 
to  Cosimo ;  but  Filippo  Strozzi  was  gold  itself,  and  treated 
accordingly  by  the  base  and  unprincipled  Vitelli.     A  Spanish 
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soldier  whose  prisoner,  the  gallant  Giovanni  degh  Adimari,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  *' Eight/'  instantly  sought  him  out  and 
insisted  with  so  much  spirit  and  pertinacity  on  his  Hberation  that 
he  succeeded  and  immediately  set  him  free,  an  example  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  hia  generous  countrymen  from  the  tnomentthey 
discoTored  the  bloody  intentions  of  Cosimo.  Not  so  the  Italians : 
they  in  imitation  of  their  perfidious  commander  sacrificed  their 
unhappy  countrymen  without  remorse  on  the  altars  of  the  tyrant 
the  torturer  and  the  headsman.  Albizzi,  Baccio  Valori,  and 
one  son  were  executed  on  the  twentieth  of  August  in  the  court 
of  the  Bargello ;  the  other  was  respited,  to  be  first  imprisoned, 
then  banished,  and  ultimately  recalled  to  his  country,  where  he 
even  married  into  the  fiEunily  pf  hia  father's  executioner.  Two 
more  victims  accompanied  the  above,  on  which  occasion  Ales- 
sandro  Malegonelle,  one  of  their  judges,  after  enjoying  the 
previous  torture  inflicted  on  them,  exclaimed  with  delight  "  We 
have  this  day  wrung  the  heads  off  four  thrushes  and  a  hlackhirdy' 
by  the  last  epithet  alluding  to  Alessandro  Rondinelli  who  from 
Baccio 's  papers  was  found  guilty  of  the  Borgo  conspiracy,  and 
also  inferior  to  the  others  both  in  rank  and  talents.  Many  more 
of  inferior  degree  were  hanged  and  the  prisons  were  full,  for 
there  was  not  a  Florentine  student  in  Padua  or  Bologna  that 
did  not  join  the  exiles  :  the  cord  and  the  pincers  were  in  con- 
tinual activity,  and  even  when  public  indignation  finally  arrested 
murder,  the  prisons  of  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Vol  terra  and  other  places 
were  choked  with  captives.  In  this  way  the  greater  number  of 
these  wretched  victims  amongst  whom  was  a  son  of  Macchia- 
velli,  finished  their  unhappy  life  in  sorrow  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing while  their  tyrant  rode  heartless  and  triumphant  through 
the  streets  of  Florence.  Dn  the  scaffold  Albizzi  acknowledged 
his  youthful  error  in  assisting  to  expel  Soderini  and  received 
the  headsman's  stroke  as  a  judgment ;  but  none  except  Filippo 
di  Niccolo  Valori  seem  to  have  maintained  a  dignified  behaviour 
in  Cosimo 's  presence :  he  alone  calmly  advised  the  victor  to 
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consult  his  own  dignity,  for  their  fault  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  mercy  not  rigid  justice  should  prevail,  wherefore  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  clemency.  But  few  regretted  Baccio  Valori,  his 
offences  against  Florence  and  freedom  were  recent,  great,  and 
manifold,  and  though  not  himself  so  bloody  as  others  his  death 
was  hailed  as  a  signal  judgment  of  Heaven,  marking  the  very 
day  seven  years  on  which  he  h^d  violated  his  own  capitulation 
by  assembling  a  parliament  to  reinstate  the  Medici  *. 

Filippo  Sti-ozzi  was  treated  well  by  Vitelli:  he  had  full 
liberty  within  the  citadel  and  frequent  communication  with  his 
friends ;  at  this  Cosimo  was  mortified  but  demanded  the  pri* 
soner  in  vain,  for  Vitelli,  his  wife,  and  children  were  con' 
tinually  receiving  valuable  presents  from  their  illustrious 
captive,  and  were  in  no  haste  to  kill  the  fowl  which  laid 
the  golden  eggs.  Filippo  now  felt  too  keenly  the  truth  of  old 
Salviati's  warning  when  he  not  only  advised  the  constructing 
this  fortress  but  ofifered  to  advance  the  money  for  it.  Married 
to  a  Medici  of  the  highest  rank  he  was  always  attached  in  heart 
to  their  cause,  and  only  abandoned  their  party,  not  their  prin- 
ciples, when  he  discovered  that  a  rich  popular  and  indepen- 
dent subject  could  never  be  tolerated  by  a  jealous  and  absolute 
prince.  He  was  known  to  all  Europe  for  his  taste  riches  and 
accomplishments,  for  attractive  manners  wit  and  liberality: 
the  pope  pleaded  for  him ;  Cathaxine  of  Medicis  pleaded  for 
liim ;  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  in  various  ways  attempted  to  save 
him ;  even  Cosimo 's  ambassador  Giovanni  Bandini,  grateful  for 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  345.  —  Ammi-  relate  the  catastrophe  of  Monte  Murlo^ 
rato,  Lib.  xxxii",  p.  452. — Segni,  Lib.  and  probablycut  short  his  work  because 
ix.,  pp.  185-189. — Adriani,  Lib.  ii*,  ho  could  not  justify  his  patron^s  cruelty 
pp.  64-67. — Cini,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  80-86.  and  lyould  not  hide  the  truth.  I& 
— Wc  hero  tJike  leave  of  Nerli,  and  as  inclination  seems  rather  to  the  scan- 
far  as  relates  to  Florence,  of  Varchi.  dalous  ;  at  least  he  has  no  charity  ftr 
The  former  finishes  with  the  triumph  crime.  Nerli  was  a  dear  filter,  mi 
of  Ills  odious  party,  and  talks  of  Cosi-  probably,  like  Guicciardini,  a  fiur  cue 
mo's  clemency/  The  latter,  though  as  to  facts;  but  a  weak  soft  man,  aixl 
too  minute,  is  full  of  honest  feeling  a  fawning  courtier, 
and  high  moral  sentiment :  he  does  not 
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former  favours  tried  hard  to  preserva'hia  life ;  Cardinals  inter- 
ceded for  him ;  many  of  Charles's  ministors  ^ried  to  protect 
him,  but  Granville  was  inexorable  though  Charles  hiuiself  pro- 
mised Paul  his  pardon  if  innocent  of  Alexander's  death ;  yet 
believing  the  contrary  and  incensed  sigainst  Filippo  iic '  gave 
Cosimo  simultaneous  expectations  of  revenge. 

To  ascertain  this  the  emperor  consented  to  Filippo 's  be- 
ing tortured;  Vitelli  was  removed  at  Cosimo 's  request  after 
a  base  and  treacherous  sale  of  his  prisoner,  Giovanni  della 
Luna  succeeding  him,  and  Bastiano  Bindi  chancellor  of  the 
"  Eight,"  was  ordered  to  examine  the  prisoner  who  not  being 
able  to  bear  pain  was  carried  away  senseless  without  any 
confession.  His  intimate  friend  Giuliano  Gondi  had  been 
arrested ;  after  remaining  a  long  time  with  him  in  the  citadel 
he  had  gone  on  a  mission  to  supplicate  Andrea  Doria's  good 
offices  vrith  Charles  in  favour  of  Strozzi,  but  the  reason  of  his 
imprisonment,  though  long  and  painful,  was  never  clearly 
known,  for  he  ever  after  kept  a  mysterious  silence  on  the 
subject.  A  general  impression  obtained  that  on  application  of 
the  torture  some  process  was  fabricated  from  his  forced  confes- 
sions against  Filippo  which  induced  Charles  to  give  the  latter  up 
to  the  vengeance  of  Cosimo.  This  intelligence  determined 
Filippo 's  conduct:  after  some  management  he  one  day 
succeeded  in  excluding  the  sentinel  from  his  chamber  and 
getting  possession  of  his  sword  which  it  is  said  he  fell 
upon,  and  died  like  an  ancient  Koman.  Several  papers 
were  found  on  his  table  one  of  which  accused  the  cardinal 
Cibo  of  his  death;  on  another  was  written,  '' If  I  have 
not  hitherto  knoicn  how  to  live  I  shall  know  how  to  die.'" 
And  praying  for  pardon,  he  added  in  a  third,  ''If  I 
"  cannot  he  pardoned  yet  let  my  soul  he  placed  along  with  that 
"  of  Cato"  On  a  fourth  he  wrote  the  dying  words  of  Dido, 
"  From  my  hlood  an  avenger  will  arise  to  others."  Strozzi  s 
death  occurred  in  1538  after  about  a  year's  incarceration ;  yet 
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his  body  was  never/seen  'nor  was  its  sepulchre  ever  known 
but  his  son  Pierd's'TChole  life  answered  well  to  the  "  Exoriare 
'' aUqins'mostns*^^  ossihus  ultor"  of  his  expiring  parent*! 
Piere  ^tro2^  declared  afterwards  at  Naples  that  he  was  first  a 
Flol^ntme,  secondly  a  Frenchman,  and  that  "  he  would  seek 
":his  country's  liberty  successively  from  Heaven,  the  world, 
"  and  the  devil,  with  eternal  obligations  to  whichever  granted 
"  his  prayer." 

According  to  Segni  that  account  of  Strozzi's  death  which 
obtained  most  credit  amongst  the  reflecting  and  judicious  was, 
that  either  Don  Juan  de  Luna  or  the  Marquis  del  Vastof  (both 
of  whom  had  promised  never  to  deliver  him  into  Cosimo's 
power)  on  hearing  of  the  emperor's  decision  and  seeing  no  other 
way  of  keeping  their  word,  had  ordered  it !  This  was  a  strange 
boon  but  it  probably  saved  him  from  more  torture  and  a  public 
execution.  There  is  a  writing  given  by  Nardi,  received  he  says 
from  the  sons  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  which  though  not  autographic, 
states  his  reasons  for  committing  suicide,  and  was  sent  as  then 
believed,  by  Don  Juan  de  Luna  to  Filippo's  daughter  the  wife 
of  Lorenzo  Ridolfi ;  but  this  whole  tragedy  is  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness  and  many  written  accounts  of  it  were  circulated  in  vari- 
ous forms  yet  all  agreeing  in  substance.  The  following  coming 
as  it  did  from  his  sons,  though  equally  doubtful  with  the  rest, 
seems  to  comprise  all  that  was  either  truly  or  fledsely  attributed 
to  him. 

''  In  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies  by  whom 
*'  besides  being  unjustly  and  cruelly  treated  I  may  be  forced 
"  through  the  violence  of  torture  to  say  some  things  prejudicial 
*'  to  my  honour  and  that  of  innocent  men,  as  already  has  befallen 

*  In  the  MS.  the  lino  is  said  to  have  nobleiDan*8    name,     **  Chuuio^    and 

run  til  118,  "  Exoriatv/r  ex  ossibua  mm  "  Vasto,'*  has  been  hitherto  followed, 

sanf/uinis  niei  uUor:*  (Vide  Nardi,  but  Mariana  calls  him  ''AkmaoDa- 

Lib.  X.,  p.  3G7.)     But  Cini  (  Vita  di  valos  Ma/rgv£8  de  el  Qntto^  y  iaiM/m 

Cosimo,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  100)  gives  it  as  in  de  Pescara  por  muerU  de  Jit  primo 

the  text.  Don  Fernando.''     (Somario   dtBa 

t  The   Italian  way  of  spelling '  this  Ilistoria  de  Espaiia,  A fUiO  15^.) 
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"  Giuliano  Gondi ;  I  Filippo  Strozzi  have  considered  the  mode 
''  of  terminating  my  existence.  I  commend  my  soul  to  God» 
"  humhly  beseechifig  him  if  he  bestow  no  other  good  that  he 
"  "will  place  it  along  with  that  of  Cato  of  Utica  and  others  who 
"  like  him  have  finished  their  lives  as  I  do.  I  beseech  the 
"  Seignor  Don  Juan  to  have  some  of  my  blood  made  into  a 
pudding  and  send  it  to  the  most  reverend  (Cardinal)  Cibo  in 
order  that  after  my  death  he  may  satiate  himself  with  what 
'<  during  my  life  he  could  not,  because  that  was  the  only  thing 
*'  wanting  for  his  acquisition  of  the  pontificate  to  which  he 
"  aspired.  And  I  pray  him  to  allow  my  body  to  be  buried  in 
"  Santa  Maria  Novella  by  the  side  of  my  wife  if  indeed  he  will 
"  allow  me  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground :  if  not,  I  shall 
"  remain  wherever  they  place  me.  I  beseech  my  sons  to 
'*  observe  the  testament  I  have  already  made  in  this  castle 
"  (which  is  vmtten  by  Benvenuto  Ulivieri)  all  except  the  part 
"  relating  to  Bandini.  I  further  entreat  my  sons  to  pay  the 
"  Seignor  Don  Juan  for  the  many  benefits  and  expenses  be- 
"  stowed  and  incurred  by  him  ;  as  being  so  much  straitened  I 
"  never  have  been  able  to  repay  him  anything.  I  pray  also 
"  that  his  majesty  may  become  better  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
"  this  republic  and  look  to  its  welfare. — PniLipPUS  Stroccius, 
"  jamjam  moriturus." 

**  Exoriatur  ex  ossibus  meis  Sanguinis  mci  ultor"  *. 

There  was  also  a  belief  that  Giuliano  Gondi,  after  torture, 
was  confronted  with  Filippo  but  instantly  fell  on  his  knees  and 
asked  the  latter's  pardon  for  what  in  the  agony  of  sufiering  he 
had  falsely  accused  him.  The  cause  of  Cibo's  hatred,  which 
was  implacable,  is  little  known ;  and  why  Giovanni  Bandini 
was  excepted  from  his  will  is  equally  mysterious,  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  exerting  himself  in  Filippo 's  favour  at  the  imperial 
court  even  to  his  own  detriment. 

♦  It  was  ctaid  also  that  these  documents  were  written  by  Pier  Francesco  da 
Prato,  the  tutor  of  Cosimo. 
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The  course  of  history  has  been  somewhat  anticipated  in 
the  above  narrative  of  one  who  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  nothingness  of  rank,  beauty,  taletit,  manners,  accom- 
plishments, boundless  wealth ;  all  in  short  that  could  be  wished 
for  here ;  in  the  absence  of  high  moral  sentiment  and  real 
religious  feeling.  Filippo  Strozzi  seems  to  have  been  cast  in 
far  too  high  an  intellectual  mould  not  to  have  spumed  as  it 
deserved  the  priestcraft  of  his  day ;  but  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  a  reasonable  use  and  the  abuse  of  excellence ;  and  he 
was  not  lofty  enough  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  genuine 
Christian  morality.  His  good  qualities  seem  all  to  have  sprung 
from  natural  taste  and  impulse,  not  from  principle ;  his  evil 
ones  from  uncontrolled  indulgence :  yet  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  man  who  in  such  an  age  had  half  a  million  of 
gold  at  his  command,  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  gift  that  ever 
issued  from  Pandemonium !  So  rare  were  his  endowments  it 
is  said,  that  nothing  came  amiss  to  him ;  his  mind  and  genius 
mjastered  everything  to  which  he  chose  to  apply  them ;  he  was 
not  prodigal,  but  judiciously  liberal,  and  knew  well  bow  to  choose 
and  how  far  to  trust  his  friends ;  but  was  of  an  easy  flexible 
character  and  often  led  away  against  his  better  judgment.  This 
especially  appeared  in  his  vacillating  conduct  at  Venice  and 
Bologna ;  and  when  a  friend  remonstrated  with  him  for  em- 
barking in  such  an  enterprise  at  his  age,  he  answered  **  It  it 
true ;  hut  times  are  changed  and  the  goslings  now  lead  the  geese 
to  water."  Filippo  had  five  sons :  Giulio  and  Alessandro  died 
at  Venice  before  their  father,  and  Vincenzio  not  long  after: 
Lione  and  Pietro,  of  whom  more  will  be  heard,  both  died  in 
the  French  service  warring  with  undiminished  hate  against 
Cosimo  de'  Medici :  he  had  one  daughter,  Maddalena,  ulti- 
mately married  to  Flaminio  Orsino  da  Stabbia  *. 

Lorenzino  de'  Medici  did  not  join  in  those  proceedings  which 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxii.,  p.  456. —    ii®,  p.  100. — Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.  212- 
Adriani,  Lib.  ii^,  p.  lOC-^Cini,  Lib.    214.— Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  865-869. 
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led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Monte  M«rlo :  4000  golden  florins 
were  set  on  his  head;  and  double  that  sum  with  extensive 
privileges  and  immunities  besides  a  perpetual  exemption  from 
taxes  if  delivered  alive  into  Cosimo's  hands  *.  Thus  pursued 
his  life  was  everywhere  unsafe ;  from  Venice  he  fled  to  Turkey, 
thence  into  France  where  he  secretly  resided,  but  imprudently 
returning  to  Venice  he  was  there  assassinated  by  command  of 
the  all-penetrating  and  implacable  Cosimo  f . 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Florence  Solyman  incited 
by  Francis  assembled  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  and 
seventy  palandras  or  horse-transports,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Troilo  Pignattelli  disembarked  ten  thousand  infantry  and 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry  in  Italy,  took  Castro  near  Otranto  and 
overran  a  great  extent  of  country.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  by  land,  and  Doria  by  water,  made  good 
opposition,  but  the  Venetian  fleet  remained  inactive  at  Corfu 
heedless  of  Turk  and  Christian  although  both  sought  and  ex- 
pected its  assistance.  Francis  during  this  time  had  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse 
with  which  he  compelled  the  Imperialists  to  retire,  he  then  re- 
enforced  all  his  garrisons,  and  as  the  world  expected  was  soon 
to  ravage  Lombardy  when  suddenly  Leonora  Queen  of  France 
and  Maria  Queen  of  Hungary,  sisters  of  Charles  V.  met  his 
aunt  Margaret  at  Ghent  and  concluded  a  truce  of  three  months 
from  the  end  of  November.  This  saved  Milan,  perhaps  all 
the  imperial  possessions  in  Italy ;  Francis  retired,  and  Soly- 
man naturally  believing  himself  betrayed  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Castro  but  threatened  Venice.  Paul  III. 
taking  advantage  of  this  opening  for  peace  offered  to  meet  both 
sovereigns  at  Nice  as  mediator  where  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  truce  for  nine  years  but  to  the  infinite  mortifi- 
cation of  Cosimo  gained  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Florence  for 
his  grandson  Ottavio  Famese. 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  324.  t  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxxviii.,  p.  507. 
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This  marriage  was  the  price  of  Pope  Paul's  aid  in  a  league 
with  Venice  against  Solyman,  for  Cosimo  was  slighted  because 
his  vassalage  was  secure  and  the  citadel  of  Florence  in  imperial 
hands ;  yet  as  a  consolation  he  was  made  Duke  of  Florence 
with  all  Alexander's  authority,  a  distinction  which  the  world  had 
long  given  to  him.  On  this  occasion  he  ordered  the  republican 
coinage  to  be  restruck  with  his  own  image  and  device :  Saint 
John,  the  Lily,  and  the  republican  florin  now  vanished 
and  golden  crowns  of  somewhat  smaller  value  became  the 
established  currency  *.  Having  overcome  his  enemies  Cosimo's 
next  object  was  to  get  rid  of  his  friends  :  he  could  never  for- 
give any  of  those  ministers  who  for  their  own  purposes  had  laid 
him  under  the  burden  of  so  vast  an  obligation  as  the  Florentine 
sovereignty.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  however  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  ruling  faction  at  Florence  who  did  not  expect 
from  Cosimo's  youth  or  old  acquaintance  either  to  rule  or  guide 
him ;  but  all  were  deceived !  The  yoimg  duke  was  in  fiEUSt  an 
extraordinary  and  even  imnatural  character :  hitherto  devoted 
to  a  country  life,  to  sylvan  sports  and  pastimes,  and  considered 
rather  dull  than  otherwise,  he  suddenly  burst  from  his  puerilify 
and  asserting  the  sovereign  authority  even  over  the  wisest  and 
ablest  citizens,  governed  everything  but  the  imperial  officers ; 
and  with  a  barbarity  more  suited  to  the  hoary  tyrant  than  a 
beardless  youth,  deluged  his  country  with  the  blood  of  her  most 
illustrious  citizens  ! 

Cardinal  Cibo  and  Vitelli  were  the  first  he  intended  to 
grapple  with  :  the  former  who  had  charge  of  Alexan- 
der's children  accused  Cosimo  of  trying  to  poison 
Giulio  the  eldest  by  means  of  one  Biagio  a  druggist,  a  man  of 
infamous  character  and  particularly  skilful  in  that  branch  of 
pharmaceutic  acquirements.  Cosimo  indignant  at  this  accusa- 
tion, besides  other  causes  of  hatred,  complained  loudly  to  Charles, 

*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1537-1538.    Storia  delle  Monete  de*  Onm  Dodii 
Scgni,  Lib.  iz«,  pp.  189-195.— Orsinii    di  Toscana. 
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I  and  requested  that  Biagio  might  be  rigorously  examined  by 
^  torture  in  presence  of  the  imperial  ministers !  This  was 
g    accordingly  executed  for  two  successive  days  (Cibo  refusing  as  a 

(clergyman  to  be  present)  before  Juan  de  Luna,  Guicciardini, 
Matteo  Strozzi  and  other  witnesses,  without  any  disclosures ; 
I  after  which  the  cardinal  was  compelled  to  leave  Florence  and 
I  Cosimo  resisted  every  entreaty  even  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
I  be  reconciled  with  him  *.  Alessandro  Vitelli  by  the  terror  of  his 
soldiers  had  as  we  have  seen  frightened  the  Florentine  senate 
into  the  resolution  of  electing  Cosimo,  and  by  subsequent  acts 
had  established  his  authority ;  but  Cosimo  felt  that  Alexander 

I**  in  command  of  the  citadel  was  his  master,  and  that  he  himself 
only  existed  by  imperial  sanction,  not  as  an  independent  prince. 
He  hated  Vitelli  for  treacherously  occupying  that  fortress  ;  he 
.   bated  him  more  for  plundering  his  house  under  pretence  of 
m    honour;  he  hated  him  for  his  power  and  insolence  in  the  city  ; 
f     and  he  hated  him  for  the  obligation  of  his  support.    After  long 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  destroy  this  man's  favour  at  court 
Cosimo  in  1537  succeeded  in  procuring  his  dismissal  and  Don 
-i   Lopez  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  immediately  succeeded  him,  but 
Juan  de  Luna  finally  became  governor  of  the  citadel  f. 
The  four  counsellors  who  for  self-interest  elected  Cosimo,  when 
:  y     they  were  no  longer  necessary  found  themselves  completely  neg- 
■  1     lected :  the  victory  of  Monte  Murlo  had  steadied  everything  and 
[     the  duke  became  despotic,  leaving  them  only  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens.     It  may  be  charitably  supposed 
- 1.     that  in  their  retirement  a  newly  awakened  conscience  told  them 
-      how  infamously  they  had  acted,  and  that  remorse  combined  with 
disappointment  shortened  their  days,  for  Francesco  Vettori 
never  left  his  house  alive  after  the  murder  of  Filippo  Strozzi 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  as  friendship  then  stood  in  Flo- 
rence :  Guicciardini  retired  to  his  villa  oppressed  with  grief 

V 

I      *  Cini,  Tita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  +  Sejfni,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  196. — Adriani, 

105-7.  —  Adriani,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  110-  Lib.  ii.,  p.  76. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxii., 

m.^-Ammiiato,  Lib.  zzzii.,  p.  458.  p.  455. 
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and  mortification  and  died  there  in  1540  with  strong  suspicions 
of  poison.  Ruberto  Acciaiuoli  and  Matteo  Strozzi  soon  fol- 
lowed :  Francesco  Campana,  who  had  been  active  in  all  the  late 
transactions  especially  Cosimo's  election,  and  finally  became 
his  secretary,  died  soon  after:  lastly,  his  ambitious  mother 
Maria  de'  Salviati  finished  her  existence  in  1643.  Thus  was 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  quickly  relieved  of  the  burden  of  gratitude ; 
but  that  of  imperial  control  was  a  long  and  grievous  load  which 
threw  him  under  the  feet  of  Charles  as  one  of  his  humblest 
vassals ;  and  his  marriage  with  Leonora  of  Toledo,  daughter  of 
Pedro  Marquis  of  Villafranca,  though  it  increased  his  influence 
at  the  Spanish  court  did  not  lessen  this  dependence  *.  Wait- 
ing therefore  for  a  more  favourable  occasion  'to  shake  off  his 
trammels  this  extraordinary  youth  at  once  applied  himself  to 
domestic  reform :  the  scrutiny,  the  finances,  the  punishment 
of  partiality  exercised  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  citadel  at  Arezzo,  and  the  strengthening  of 
Prato  and  Pistoia  occupied  his  immediate  attention.  He  then 
turned  his  mind  to  the  restoration  of  health  in  the  Pisan 
territory  by  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  drains  and  canals 
which  had  been  shamefully  if  not  purposely  neglected  by  the 
republic.  A  scarcity  of  food  gave  him  great  anxiety  for  Flo- 
rence, and  another  outbreak  of  the  Pistoian  factions  called  for 
his  interference,  after  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  Spanish  troops 
accompanied  by  terrible  disorders. 

Giovanni  Tonti  of  the  Cancellieri  assembled  his  faction  and 
made  an  attempt  to  scale  the  unguarded  walls  of  Pistoia, 
intending  to  put  every  man  woman  and  child  to  the  sword. 
Being  the  first  to  mount  he  caught  hold  of  the  battlement 
and  in  the  very  moment  of  declaring  that  "Even  Heaven 
itself  should  not  hinder  his  entry,"  some  stones  gave  way 
and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground :  such  blasphemy  was 
a  fit  prelude  to  premeditated  murder,  and  his  fall  a  striking 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  105. 
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comment  on  the  man's  audacity.  His  people  believing  they 
were  discovered  took  to  flight,  but  Cosimo  punished  them 
sharply,  and  then  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  the  butchery  of  these 
inveterate  factions  *.  With  Lucca  he  immediately  endeavoured 
to  quarrel  in  hopes  of  adding  her  to  his  dominion ;  but 
Luechese  gold  was  too  skilfully  employed  in  the  imperial  court 
and  this  project  failed.  Siena,  to  which  he  also  looked  forward 
SB  a  future  province  was  a  slower  operation  yet  still  glimmered 
in  the  distance :  but  of  this  conquest  we  shall  see  more  in  the 
following  chapters  when  the  Medici  by  imperial  favour  were 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  a  more  extended  territory  than 
ever  was  governed  by  the  republic,  and  yet  with  less  weight  in 
Italian  or  European  politics. 

The  Florentine  nation  thenceforth  ceases,  Tuscany  itself 
becomes  inanimate ;  and  although  Siena  throws  out  some 
dying  sparks,  Cosimo  becomes  all  in  all.  From  this  time  the 
sovereign's  personal  character  alone  gives  vigour  and  reputation 
to  the  state  :  Cosimo  s  did  much,  because  he  was  a  marvellous 
instance  of  a  boy,  after  sudden  exaltation  from  an  obscure  sta- 
tion to  the  dangerous  heights  of  new  and  tottering  sovereignty, 
at  once  spuming  every  puerile  taste  and  strenuously  embracing 
the  labours  of  a  difficult  government,  the  anxiety  of  uncon 
firmed  dominion,  a  wily  and  unscrupulous  ambition  ;  dissimu- 
lation, tyranny,  and  unmitigated  revenge  ! 

His  great  contrast  was  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  who  two 
centuries  and  a  half  later  ascended  the  same  throne  at  the  same 
age,  rejected  like  him  every  youthful  pleasure  and  attended  ex- 
clusively to  government ;  but  who  unlike  him  and  though  bom 
in  the  purple,  made  ambition  the  handmaid  to  benevolence,  and 
devoted  a  long  and  busy  reign  to  the  moral  political  and  physi- 
cal amelioration  of  a  people  who  were  not  even  his  country- 
men !  Times  were  changed  it  is  true  and  the  world  had 
become  more  civilized ;  but  human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  and 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxii.,  pp.  456  and  458. 
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with  equal  vigour  of  mind  in  these  two,  and  analogous  pursu 
what  a  discrepancy  of  character  and  consequences ! 
Cosimo  and  his  descendants  the  nation's  energy  was  killed 
driven  into  reckless  wickedness ;  the  Austrian  endeavoured 
the  contrary  to  restore  and  exalt  it,  and  the  marks  of  his  b 
are  everywhere  seen  in  the  present  state  of  Tuscany. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — No  change  since  1537. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   A.D.    1540    TO   A.D.   1555. 

COSIMO    I. 
DUKE  OF  FLORENCE. 

CosiMo's  success,  although  with  extraneous  assistance,  shows 
the   advant6ige  of  concentrated   authority,  even  on  a  weak 
foundation,   over  a  comhined  force  of  independent 
leaders  each  sped  by  his  own  views  towards  his  own 
objects  and  considering  the  general  cause  rather  as  a  means  of 
their  accomplishment  than  as  the  common  focus  of  exertion. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  leading  reasons  why  popular  attempts 
at  liberty  are  rarely  successful  against  established  power  unless 
under  peculiar  and  very  favourable  circumstances :  where  unity, 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  acknowledged  financial  powers  are  com- 
bined, as  they  were  in  the  English  Parliament  against  the  Stuarts, 
a  different  result  but  after  long  struggles  was  exhibited.  France 
too  succeeded  against  her  absolute  princes  by  a  gradual  and 
1     almost  imperceptible  movement  suddenly  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
v^    "  the  toiTent  s  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below ;"  in  which  the 
I     downfall  of  monarchy  however  modified  was  the  real  exciting 
'     spirit,  and  the  folly  of  opponents  the  principal  means  of  success. 
North  America's  triumph  sprang  from  a  similar  oneness  of 
object  aided  and  probably  caused  by  the  feeble  counsels  and 
distant  resources  of  her  oppressors :  the  Florentine  exiles  on 
the  contrary  lost  everything  from  peculiar  and  selfish  views, 
disunion,  and  extreme  silliness  of  action.     The  same  prudence 
and  bold  decisive  character  which  overwhelmed  Cosimo's  anta- 
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gonists  had  now  established  him  permanently  on  the  throne  of 
Florence;  as  yet  an  imperial  vassal  and  subject  to  many 
mortifications ;  but  still  a  sovereign  prince  and  in  the  domestic 
government  of  his  country  absolute  and  independent.  Angry 
at  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  of  paying  over  a  vast  portion 
of  the  Medician  property  to  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Austria, 
and  too  proud  as  it  would  seem  to  inhabit  a  house  no  longer 
his  own,  Cosimo  suddenly  commanded  that  the  public  palace 
should  be  prepared  for  his  reception ;  but  this  might  also  have 
been  done  to  mark  more  distinctly  that  all  authority  was  now 
concentrated  in  his  person,  and  that  the  house  of  Medici  and  Flo- 
rentine nation  were  to  be  considered  as  identical,  for  there  had 
ever  been  a  strong  feeling  in  Florence  that  those  who  possessed 
the  "  Palazzo  "  were  masters  of  the  state :  the  first  object  of 
contending  factions  was  its  occupation,  and  the  whole  ofi&cial 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Seignory  seemed  mysteriously  attached 
to  the  enchanted  circle  of  the  old  republican  residence*. 
The  year  1541  was  ushered  in  by  a  comet,  earth- 

A.D.  1541.  J  ^ 

quakes,  and  a  severe  dearth  through  the  whole  land 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  duchess  gave  birth  to  a  child ;  he  was 
christened  Francesco  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  the  year 
before  in  a  journey  to  the  "  Holy  Places "  of  Yallombrosa, 
('amaldoli,  and  La  Vemia  the  sanctified  residence  of  Saint 
Francis,  to  whose  merits  the  blessing  of  a  son  and  heir  was 
devoutly  attributed  f. 

Cosimo's  ambition  now  pointed  towards  the  acquisition  of 
Siena,  a  state  wealtened  by  years  of  tyranny  faction  and  anarchy 
under  the  name  of  freedom,  and  which  with  imperial  favour 
he  hoped  ultimately  to  acquire  l»  Although  attached  to  the 
emperor,  Siena  did  not  escape  better  than  others  from  the 
treaty  of  Cambray,  yet  Charles  gave  little  attention  to  its  in- 
ternal  government  except   as   affecting  his   own  interests; 

♦  Cini,  Lib.  iio,  p.  no.  t  Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  182.— Mal»- 

+  Segiii,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  218.  —  Adriani,     volti,    Storia,    Lib.  viii.,  Parte  inP, 
Lib.  iii.,  p.  128.  folios  140-1. 
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wherefore  distributing  all  his  favours  amongst  the  nobles  he 
repressed  political  ambition  in  the  people  and  concentrated  it 
almost  exclusiyely  in  that  proud  and  turbulent  order.  Alphonso 
Piccolomini  Duke  of  MaM  through  imperial  influence  had 
been  frequently  chosen  "  Captain  of  the  People,"  and  in  1538 
preserved  his  command  by  means  of  a  Spanish  garrison  and 
the  assistance  of  Giulio  Salvi  who  with  six  brothers  profited  by 
Malfi's  incapacity  and  ruled  the  commonwealth.  Siena  under 
this  man  was  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  the  highways 
were  no  longer  safe  and  the  communications  between  Florence 
and  Rome  rendered  so  dangerous  as  to  induce  the  Pope  and 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  to  alter  their  direction*.  The  complaints 
of  Siena  against  Malfi  and  his  adherents  were  laid  before 
Charles  at  Lucca  where  he  lodged  in  September  1541  on  his 
way  to  Genoa  and  Algiers,  in  order  to  meet  Paul  in  conference 
about  the  general  council  which  subsequently  assembled  at  Trent 
and  Bologna. 

Cosimo  strengthened  these  complaints  by  acquainting  Charles 
with  a  secret  treaty  which  he  had  discovered  between  Giulio  Salvi 
and  Mens,  de  Monluc  then  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Rome ;  but  the  imperial  ambassador  Aghillara  had  already 
detected  it :  Monluc  says  nothing  of  this  negotiation  the  object 
of  which  was  to  deliver  Port  Ercole  to  the  French  so  as  to 
secure  them  an  entrance  to  Tuscany  and  the  alliance  of  Siena 
in  the  coming  war  f .  Francis  I.  had  been  secretly  feeling  his 
way  by  means  of  a  young  Bolognese  exile  called  Lodovico  dair 
Armi  who  sounded  Giulio  de'  Salvi  and  excited,  his  feai^  by 
accounts  of  the  emperor's  evil  intentions  towards  him  and  his 
iamily.  Giulio  partly  acquiesced  yet  wanted  surer  credentials 
than  Lodovico 's  word,  and  when  by  the  imperial  ambassador's 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Malfi  warning  was  given  against  the 

*  Malavolti,  Lib.  "viii.,  Parte  iii*,  fol,  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  22. —  Alala- 

140.  volti,  Lib.  viii.,  Parte  iii*,  fol.  141. — 

+  Platina,  Vite,  Paulo  IlL,  p.  534. —  Adiiani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  134. 
Sismondi,  vol.  zii.^  p.  126. —  Sozzini, 
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machinations  of  Lodovico,  suspicion  arose  and  the  latter  was 
imprisoned  *.  After  some  previous  inquiry  the  emperor  sent 
Granville  in  Novemher  1541  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation 
of  the  Senese  government :  the  result  was  a  Balia  of  forty  citi- 
zens  eight  of  whom  were  named  hy  Granville,  the  remainder 
by  the  various  factions,  and  the  presidency  of  the  tribunals  by 
an  imperial  subject  called  the  "  Captain  of  Justice''  nominated 
by  the  Senate  of  Naples  or  Milan,  or  by  the  emperor  himself. 
Several  other  changes  were  effected  and  the  people  finding 
themselves  thus  mocked  with  the  name  of  liberty  became  dis- 
contented and  would  have  revolted  in  1542  had  not  the  Spanish 
guard  within,  and  strong  bodies  of  Florentine  troops  at  Staggia 
and  Poggibonzi  restrained  them  f .  Having  thus  bridled  Siena, 
but  before  Granville's  mission  was  completed,  Charles  embarked 
at  Spezia  on  his  unlucky  expedition  to  Algiers,  after  extracting 
100,000  florins  from  Cosimo  as  the  future  restitution  price  of 
the  fortresses  of  Florence  and  Leghorn :  he  also  gave  judgment 
in  a  lawsuit  between  Margaret  of  Austria  and  that  prince  about 
the  payment  of  her  dower  for  which  the  Medician  estates  were 
mortgaged,  and  being  judge  in  his  own  cause  decided  that 
Cosimo  on  payment  of  180,000  florins  should  be  considered 
free  of  all  further  demands  on  the  family  possessions. 

The  historian  Bernardo  Segni,  probably  an  eye-witness, 
describes  this  emperor  a£  Lucca  in  his  usual  dress  with  a  sort 
of  Greek  cap  of  black  cloth  ;  a  simple  "  saio"  or  robe,  without 
any  ornament ;  an  old  worn  felt  hat,  and  boots ;  and  in  this 
plain  attire  he  held  courts  of  justice,  received  ambassadors,  and 
transacted  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  state ;  representing 
in  his  own  person  the  most  powerful  emperor  since  Charle- 
meigne  or  even  since  the  times  of  the  ancients,  and  covering 
with  this  simple  garb  an  ambition  more  grasping  than  them 
all.     Meanwhile  and  notwithstanding  the  pope's   endeavours 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  134.—  Malavolti,  Parte  iii*.  Lib.  viii.,  fol.  141. 
f  Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  185  ;  Lib.  iv.,  p.  208. 
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to  preserve  tranquillity  Francis  I.  could  not  brook  the  loss  of 
Milan,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  recent  murder  of  two  French 
ambassadors  on  the  Po  in  their  way  to  Turkey,  and  supposed  to 
be  by  order  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  * ;  wherefore  encouraged  by 
German  troubles  he  declared  war  against  Charles  in  July  1542, 
and  commenced  hostilities  in  Piedmont  Perpignan  and  the 
northern  frontier  with  various  fortune. 

Feeling  the  inconvenience  of  being  surrounded  with  imperial 
troops  and  impatient  at  Pirro  Colonna's  insolence  Cosimo 
established  a  German  body-guard  of  two  hundred  men  while 
he  bent  every  faculty  to  self-preservation  and  the  emperor's 
service  with  all  that  long-sighted  sagacity  and  dissimulation  so 
peculiarly  his  own:  he  was  the  slave  of  his  personal  ambition  not 
of  the  emperor,  but  was  patiently  subservient  for  the  sake  of 
futore  benefits.  In  the  meanwhile  he  occupied  himself  in 
building,  in  useful  public  works,  in  visiting  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  minutely  investigating  everything,  hearing  petitions 
and  complaints,  punishing  malversation,  and  rigidly  performing 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  people,  yet  utterly  without  mercy  in  the  burdens  he 
imposed.  Tn  his  administration  Cosimo  was  generally  impar- 
tial, but  slow  in  examination  ;  he  granted  few  audiences,  and 
required  almost  all  matters  to  be  laid  before  him  in  writing  to 
avoid  importunity  and  give  time  for  consideration.  His  domestic 
expenses  were  great  for  he  lived  sumptuously,  even  to  extrava- 
gance, and  gambled  to  please  his  wife  who  was  immoderately 
fond  of  it.  She  lost  great  sums,  had  vast  influence  over  him, 
participated  in  the  government  and  became  the  channel  of  all 
favour ;  indeed  Cosimo 's  devotion  to  Eleonora  de  Toledo  was 
Buch  that  when  Segni  wrote  in  1555,  just  sixteen  years  after 
their  marriage,  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  never 
once  been  imfaithful  f. 

*  Sogni,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  240 ;  Lib.  x.,  p.     Annali,  Anno  1541. 
245.— Robertson's   Charles  V.,  vol.     f  Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  217,  and  Lib. 
iii.,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  235-6. —  Mui-atori,     x.,  p.  225. 
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With  such  management  when  Cosimo  visited  Charles  V.  at 
Genoa  he  was  able  to  add  two  thousand  Florentines  to  the 
Algerine  expedition  and  afterwards  a  detachment  to  the  Ger- 
man army  without  weakening  his  own  dominions  or  the  general 
defence  of  Tuscany,  but  not  without  excessive  taxation 
and  unpopularity ;  and  so  well  was  he  aware  of  this 
and  so  little  impervious  to  flattery,  that  when  Segni  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  overstepped  his  own  opinions  as  well  as  his 
veracity  by  praising  Cosimo  for  his  excellent  government  and 
the  happiness  of  Tuscany,  the  latter  returned  his  address  with 
the  following  autograph  note.  "  I  would  wish  that  all  you  have 
"  written  in  my  praise  were  true,  but  I  know  that  one  part  is 
"  not  so  in  fact ;  yet  I  am  well  inclined  to  make  it  so  if  God 
**  give  me  grace  to  accomplish  such  an  end."  Cosimo's  frank- 
ness merits  admiration  no  less  than  Segni's  ingenuous  avowal 
of  his  own  turpitude  in  thus  attempting  to  flatter  a  prince  who 
he  himself  says,  though  endowed  with  great  virtues  and  rare 
qualities  had  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  honour  and 
faculties  of  all  Tuscany.  These  injuries  it  is  true  were  to  a 
certain  degree  necessary  in  his  peculiar  position  for  the  actual 
preservation  of  his  throne,  but  they  were  such  things  adds 
Segui,  as  "  io  men  seemed  cruel  and  without  regard  to  any  co?i- 
siderations  either  human  or  divine^^  *. 

There  had  been  constant  enmity  between  Cosimo  and  the 
Marquis  del  Vasto  since  Filippo  Strozzi's  death,  for  he  along 
with  most  of  the  other  imperial  ministers  had  affected  a  con- 
temptuous demeanour  towards  him  while  they  made  all  the  use 
they  could  of  his  resources  for  the  emperor's  service.  All  this 
Cosimo  bore  for  the  sake  of  future  exaltation ;  but  that  alone 
could  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  the  yoke  and  make  him  seem 
the  slave  he  was  not.  Imperial  interests  were  nevertheless  his 
own ;  wherefore  the  failure  at  Algiers  and  Granville's  per- 
suasions induced  these  chiefs  to  stifle  pei*sonal  feelings  and 


Segni,  Lib.  is.,  p.  184. 
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unite  for  general  safety.  Ste£ano  Colonna  had  quitted  the 
French  service  in  disgust  at  the  hatred  then  borne  to  all 
Italians,  and  Cosimo  made  him  his  general  with  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  in  order  more  distinctly  to  mark  his  dependence,  for 
the  evils  of  a  divided  service  between  himself  and  a  powerful 
emperor  had  been  too  sharply  felt  *.  Troops  were  immediately 
quartered  about  Piombino  whose  position  and  the  feeble  cha- 
racter of  its  ruler,  Cosimo 's  uncle  by  a  marriage  into  the 
Salviati  flEunily,  made  it  a  desirable  object  for  the  intrigues  of 
Frauds  I.  and  the  attacks  of  his  declared  brother  the  sultan. 
Cosimo  visited  this  uncle  and  was  satisfied  with  his  intentions, 
but  both  before  and  after  the  Prince  of  Piombino 's  des^th  he  never 
ceased  soliciting  Charles  to  occupy  that  post  and  give  Appiano 
some  principality  less  dangerous  to  the  existing  state  of  Italy ; 
a  measure  already  acquiesced  in  if  not  hastily  proposed  and 
then  withdrawn  by  the  Prince  of  Piombino  himself.  Charles 
refused  to  do  this,  either  from  its  being  an  unnecessary  piece  of 
injustice  or  because  he  had  no  present  mind  to  aggrandize  the 
Duke  to  whom  its  defence  would  have  fallen,  and  ultimately  its 
possession,  which  was  Cosimo 's  principal  object  f.  After  the 
completion  of  defensive  measures  Cosimo  endeavoured 
to  turn  his  subjects'  attention  from  politics  to  literary 
pursuits  and  amongst  other  things  restored  the  Pisan  Univer- 
sity, which  had  withered  amidst  the  conflict  of  war  and  faction, 
and  enabled  it  to  maintain  forty  poor  scholars  in  addition  to 
the  usual  number.  On  this  occasion  or  shortly  before,  Bene- 
detto Varchi  returned  from  exile  and  became  one  of  the  Duke's 
greatest  favourites,  at  whose  desire  his  history  was  written. 
Besides   him,  Francesco   Verini,   Antonio    Lapini   and   "  II 

•  Cini,  Lib.  ii°,  p.   126.  —  Adriani,  and   one   hundred   and    forty   people 

Lib.  iii.,  p.   163.  —  Ammirato,  Lib.  killed  in  Scarpcria  alone.     Florence 

xxxiL,  p.  464.  suffered  more  fright  than  injury,  but 

+  On   13th   of  June,    in   this  year,  elsewhere  the  effects  were  lamentable. 

began  a  scries  of  earthquakes  which  (Vide  AdHani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.   167.) — 

lasted  forty  days,  and  did  great  mis-  Cini,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  122-3. — Ammirato, 

chief,  especially  in  the  Mugello,  where  Lib.  xxxii.,  vol,  iii.,  p.  464. 
twelve  hundred  houses  were  ruined 
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Brando*'  were  then  celebrated  as  philosophers ;    Matteo  da 
Corto  and  Boldone  as  physicians ;  and  "  II  Vegio"  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  laws,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  public  studies 
and  supported  by  the  Duke  *.  On  seeing  the  French  monarch*8 
formidable  preparations  against  his  Flemish  and  Italian  states 
and  that  Francis  had  also  excited  Solyman  to  invade  Hungary 
as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  shores,  Charles  promptly  deter- 
mined to  pass  through  Italy  into  Germany  and  show  himself 
wherever  necessary;  wherefore  after  the  marrying  his  son  Philip 
to  Maria  Princess  of  Portugal  he  embarked  with  Andrea  Doria 
and  landed  at  Genoa  in  March.     Cosimo  instantly  joined  him 
and  with  Granville's  aid  against  much  political  intrigue,  finally 
accomplished  his  long-agitated  purpose  of  regaining  the  two 
citadels,  for  which  however  Charles  made  him  pay  160,000 
crowns  and  resign  Stefano  Colonna  to  the  imperial  service  in 
Flanders,  besides  allowing  four  thousand  men  to  be  raised  in 
his  dominions.     All  these  he  was  too  happy  to  grant,  and 
instantly  quitting  the  court  at  Pavia  rode  ninety  miles  in  com- 
plete armour  with  incredible  celerity  until  he  reached  Bagnone 
a  town  of  his  own  dominions ;  such  was  his  eagerness  to  con- 
firm the  bargain !     Although  the  Florentines  were  already 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  taxation,  so  oppressive  and  gene- 
rally odious  were  both  imperial  garrisons  that  this  additional 
burden  was  supported  with  something  approaching  to  cheerful- 
ness £ind  assisted  even  by  some  absentees  inimical  to  Cosimo. 
In  the  short  space  of  fifteen  days  the  money  was  collected  and 
sent  to  Charles  at  Trent  where  by  a  judicious  distribution  of 
bribes  amongst  the  imperial  ministers  from  Granville  down- 
wards, all  managed  by  Eleonora's  brother  Don  Francisco  de 
Toledo,  the  citadels  were  restored  in  despite  of  every  opposition 
and  Cosimo  now  could  breathe  as  an  independent  prince  f.  The 
German  garrison  of  Florence  was  soon  augmented  to  two  thou- 

*  Adrian!,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  186. — Ammi-    Lib.  xxxii.,  p.  466. — Muratori,  Anno 
rate,  Lib.  xxxii.,  p.  466.  1543.— Adriani,  Lib.  ill,  p.  1S2. 

f  Cini,  Lib.  ii%  p.  131, — Ammirato, 
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satid  men,  Pioulbiiio  occupied  by  Florentine  troops,  Siena 
curbed  by  its  Spanish  garrison  and  Gosimo's  frontier  force, 
ind  the  whole  coast  on  the  alert  against  a  Turkish  invasion. 
Barbarossa  with  a  powerful  armament  had  taken  Nice  and 
long  threatened  a  descent  on  Tuscany:  he  soon  menaced 
Piombino  with  £jre  and  sword  unless  a  certain  child,  the  son  of 
a  Turkish  officer  by  an  Elba  woman,  were  restored,  in  which 
case  he  promised  to  leave  the  place  unmolested.  Gosimo 
although  well  on  his  guard  deemed  it  more  discreet  to  avoid 
the  attack  even  at  the  risk  of  the  young  Mussulman's  soul,  and 
delivered  him  up,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Barbarossa  and 
all  the  squadron,  by  which  he  was  welcomed  with  discharges  of 
artillery  and  every  sort  of  rejoicing.  The  Turkish  admiral  in- 
stantly despatched  a  vessel  with  him  to  his  fiEither  then  com- 
manding a  flotilla  on  the  Bed  Sea,  who  after  having  for  years 
considered  him  as  lost  was  so  overcome  that  he  is  said  to  have 
died  of  joy  *.  The  Maremma  of  Siena  was  subsequently  attacked 
and  that  city  demanded  aid  of  Cosimo  who  sent  a  force  under 
Ghiappino  Vitelli,  but  he  could  neither  save  Talamone 

.  A.D.  1544. 

nor  Port  Ercole,  and  Orbitello  would  also  have  fallen 
had  not  Don  Juan  de  Luna  the  imperial  lieutenant  at  Siena 
advanced  to  its  assistance  with  a  band  of  young  Senese  volun- 
teers and  the  Florentine  auxiliaries.  After  this,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  remonstrances  of  Leone  de'  Strozzi  Prior  of 
Capua  who  commanded  a  squadron  of  French  galleys,  Barba- 
rossa quitted  the  coast  and  returned  to  Constantinople  f. 

It  was  strange  to  see  a  prior  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidels,  but  his  master 
the  most  Christian  king  was  their  ally,  and  the  Strozzi  them- 
selves sacrificed  every  other  feeling  to  that  of  vengeance  for 
their  fiither's  death.     Piero  at  his  own  expense  had  levied  a 

•  Cini,  Lib.   ii%  p.  133.  — Adriani,  f  Malavolti,  Parte  iii*,Lib.viii.,fol.  143. 

Lib.  iv.,   p.  205.  —  Ammirato,   Lib.  — Adriani,   Lib.   iv.,  p.  261.  — Cini, 

xxxii ,  p.  467. — Malavolti,  Parte  iii».  Lib.  ii.,  p.  134. 
Lib.  viii.^  foL  1 43. 
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small  army  in  Lombardy  where  he  for  some  time  harassed 
Marquis  del  Yasto  until  the  latter  defeated  him  at  Strac 
between  Placentia  and  Tortona  with  the  aid  of  two  thous 
Florentines.  The  Senese  jealous  of  a  liberty  that  thej 
longer  possessed,  boiling  up  with  feiction,  and  especially  fet 
of  Cosimo's  evident  ambition  to  get  possession  of  Pioml 
as  a  step  to  Siena,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  wl 
they  would  not  suffer  to  enter  a  walled  town ;  and  soon  i 
this  the  peace  of  Crespy  put  a  period  to  European  hostili 
and  once  more  gave  a  breathing-time  to  Italy.  Don  Juai 
Luna  continued  to  command  a  small  Spanish  m 

A    T\     IRAK  *•  *^ 

son  at  Siena  but  as  the  emperor  seldom  paid 
soldiers  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  in  time  of  peace  on 
resources  of  powerless  allies  to  which  they  most  unscrupulo 
helped  themselves.  The  robbery  insubordination  and  li 
tiousness  of  these  troops  were  extreme  and  the  public  deU 
tion  of  both  them  and  their  commander  was  increased  hy 
partiality  for  the  nobles  and  intimacy  with  Cosimo :  where 
exasperated  by  aristocratic  insolence  in  addition  to  mili 
oppression,  the  citizens  expelled  both  Luna  and 
myrmidons  with  about  a  hundred  nobles,  and  on 
fourth  of  March  1546  once  more, established  their  supren 
in  the  commonwealth  *. 

While  Italy  lay  supine  imder  the  strong  hand  of  transal] 
power  and  even  the  very  shadow  of  liberty  seemed  fsm 
before  her,  an  humble  Lucchese  citizen,  a  simple  tradesi 
prompted  by  feelings  too  lofty  for  his  age  and^country,  for 
the  generous  plan  of  awakening  old  and  glorious  recollecti 
of  invoking  the  national  spirit  to  his  aid,  and  reestablisl 
that  ancient  constellation  of  Italian  republics  which  once 
shone  so  brightly  while  restoring  freedom  arts  and  civilisa 
to  a  benighted  world.     Francesco  Burlamacchi  with  a  mind 

*  Galluzz.,  Storia  di  Toscana,  Lib.  i.,  xxxiii.,  p.  474. — Malavolti,  Parti 
cap.  v.,  p.  142. — Sozziui,  Rivoluzioni  LiJ>.  viii.,  fol.  144-5.— Sismondi, 
di  Siena,  p.  25.  —  Anunirato,  Lib!    zii.,  p.  129. 
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conceptions  too  free  and  generous  for  the  time ;  and  more  in 
nnison  with  those  Greek  worthies  whose  actions  excited  kindred 
\    feeUngs  and  inflamed  his  imagination,  fancied  that  the  existing 
k  state  of  Tuscany  resembled  ancient  Greece,  and  that  with  the 
I    assistance  of  a  few  men  of  spirit  and  sincerity  he  would  be 
able  to  add  another  example  of  patriotism  to  those  of  Thrasi- 
,    bolus  and  Pelopidas.     His  intentions  were  first  disclosed  to 
Csesare  di  Benedino  a  dyer  by  trade,  but  of  a  stout  heart  and 
great  worldly  experience,  who  although  seeing  the  danger  and 
I    difficulty  yet  promised  his   assistance.      Burlamacchi's  first 
'    object  was  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  Piero  and  Leone  Strozzi, 
)    because  from  their  spirit,  wealth,  and  credit  in  the  court  of  France 
bat  more  from  their  enmity  to  Cosimo,  he  regarded  them  with 
most  expectation.   By  means  of  Gsesare  Benedino  and  a  certain 
Bastiano  Carletti  who  had  served  under  Leone  Strozzi  he  com- 
municated with  the  latter  at  Venice  ;  but  probably  considering 
the  scheme  somewhat  romantic   yet  not  wholly  despicable, 
Leone  showed  himself  at  firat  indififerent  to  the  proposal  so 
that  Burlamacchi  determined  to  have  a  personal  interview. 
Under  the  pretext  of  visiting  his  sister  at  Ferrara  he  passed 
quietly  on  to  Venice  where  Carletti  secretly  introduced  him  to 
the  prior  smd  according  to  the  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
latter  addressed  him  nearly  as  follows. 

"  If  in  what  I  am  come  to  propose  to  you,  Sir  Prior,  you  do 
"  not  perceive  that  there  is  more  for  your  own  benefit  than  for 
"  mine  and  that  my  danger  is  at  the  very  least  as  great  if  not 
"  greater  than  yours  I  know  not  why  you  should  listen  to  me 
"  at  all  on  such  a  subject :  and  if  on  the  other  hand  I  cannot 
"  convince  you  (remembering  that  no  great  design  can  be 
"  accomplished  without  some  risk).  If  I  cannot  I  say  con- 
"  vince  you  with  what  facility  and  glory,  if  God  favour  honour- 
"  able  enterprises,  this  may  be  effected,  veiily  I  should  have 
"  done  better  to  remain  in  Lucca  than  come  here  to  Venice, 
**  because  useless  words  would  only  subject  me  to  ridicule. 
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**  The  present  state  of  Tuscany  is  even  better  known  to  you 
**  than  to  me,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Siena,  in  dread  as  she 
"is  of  the  imperial  anger  for  what  has  already  passed,  will 
"  eagerly  embrace  any  opportunity  that  fortune  may  place 
"  within  her  reach.  How  impatiently  Pisa  even  now  suffers  a 
"  stranger's  rule  and  how  vivid  are  still  her  recollections  of 
"  ancient  liberty  is  proved  by  the  glorious  defence  she  made 
•*  for  its  sake  even  in  our  own  and  our  fathers'  times,  when 
**  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  thinned  of  men,  drained  of 
**  money,  exhausted  of  food,  bereft  of  credit ;  yet  by  the 
**  vigour  and  vivacity  of  her  indomitable  spirit  alone,  she  main- 
"  tained  herseK  against  the  whole  force  of  your  armies.  I 
**  will  not  renew  your  afflictions  by  speaking  of  Florence, 
"  knowing  too  well  how  much  your  house  has  suffered  in  her 
"  cause;  Perugia  still  smarts  under  her  recent  wounds;  Arezzo 
"  is  indignant  at  the  loss  of  her  lately-recovered  freedom; 
"  Bologna  bears  the  papal  yoke  with  impatience,  and  Pescia 
"  and  Pistoia  will  follow  the  destiny  of  Florence.  And  now 
'*  may  we  not  hope  that  amidst  the  mass  of  discontent  reason- 
''  ably  believed  to  exist  in  those  cities,  if  the  smallest  chance 
"  of  their  deliverance  appear  each  will  show  herself  ready  and 
"  willhig  to  take  advantage  of  it  ?  Will  that  burning  thirst 
"  for  liberty  be  so  extinguished  in  every  heart  that  those 
"  who  sacrifice  their  life  and  property  in  her  cause  shall  be  re- 
**  garded  with  detestation  ?  But  listen  to  the  way  by  which  I 
*^  hope  to  succeed  in  my  attempt.  You  know  that  in  Lucca 
*'  there  are  three  commissaries  appointed  to  command  the 
*'  militia  of  our  state ;  their  authority  is  vast,  and  each  has 
'^  about  fourteen  hundred  men  under  him  which  I  can  increase 
"  if  I  please  to  two  thousand.  Now  my  intention  is  to  be  elected 
'*  one  of  these  commissaries  which  according  to  our  customs 
"  will  not  be  difficult,  and  then  as  it  will  become  my  duty  to 
"  review  the  troops,  I  propose  to  lead  them  into  the  meadows  of 
"  the  town  and  detain  them  there  until  after  the  gates  are  shut,  so 
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••  that  they  shall  be  corapelled  to  remain  outside  :  then  supply- 
"  ing  them  with  food,  the  arrangements  for  which  are  already 
"  made,  give  them  to  understand  that  in  consequence  of  a 
"  muster  of  troops  by  the  Duke  of  Florence  it  had  become 
"  necessary  to  cross  the  Monte  San  Giuliano.  And  there  I 
"  would  open  my  mind  to  the  several  captains,  who  are  all  my 
"  intimate  Mends  and  will  not  fail  me,  and  then  march  towards 
"  Pisa,  which  havmg  but  a  small  garrison  who  is  to  prevent 
*•  us  from  entering  and  calling  the  inhabitants  to  liberty? 
"  Who  is  there  that  will  not  run  to  join  our  standard  and  unite 
**  their  destiny  with  ours  ?  I  also  design,  after  leaving  two  or 
"  three  hundred  men  blockading  the  citadel,  to  march  along 
"  with  the  Pisan  malcontents  on  Florence  where  the  Duke 
'*  being  unprepared,  the  people  as  I  believe  discontented,  and 
**  the  Spaniards  for  away,  I  should  have  well-founded  hopes  of 
'*  a  joyful  and  fortunate  issue.  I  know  that  such  things  appear 
*'  like  chimeras  to  the  timid  mind,  but  to  brave  and  enterprising 
"  spirits  nothing  is  difficult ;  Valour  opens  the  way  to  inacces- 
"  Bible  places,  and  Glory  stretching  forth  her  hand  beckons  men 
"  upward  to  the  stars !  It  was  in  this  way  that  Thrasibulus  with 
"  a  few  adherents  liberated  Athens  from  the  violence  of  those 
"  that  ruled  her,  and  his  example  encouraged  Pelopidas  with 
"  still  fewer ;  not  more  than  forty-eight  persons,  a  thing  which 
"  seems  incredible ;  to  the  design  of  emancipating  Thebes,  and 
"  he  did  so  *  !  With  what  infantry,  with  what  cavalry  did 
"  Aratus  expel  Nicocles  from  Sicyon  f ,  and  with  how  few 
"  soldiers  ?  And  if  these  exploits  from  their  great  antiquity 
*'  are  not  fit  examples  for  us,  and  if  it  seem  impossible  to  others 
"  that  a  man  who  has  the  power  and  dominion  in  his  hands 
**  should  in  a  moment  be  expelled  from  both  ;  I  will  answer, 
"  that  not  many  years  have  passed  since  Uguccione  dalla 
"  Fagiola  was  driven  in  one  day  both  from  Pisa  and  Lucca ! 

*  Pelopidas  had  only  eleven  followers ;  but  Epaniinondas  and  a  good   spirit 
waa  within.  f  He  murdered  him. 
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**  And  we  all  know  that  Ugaccione  was  a  brave  man,  an  able 
"  captain,  a  prince  of  deep  understanding  and  powerful  intel- 
"  lect !    But  why  do  I  seek  for  examples  distant  from  our  own 
"  times,  would  not  Giovanni  Tonti  have  succeeded,  I  may  say 
"  but  yesterday,  in  his  attempt  on  Pistoia  and  in  doing  what 
"  he  pleased  with  that  city  if  fortune  alone,  not  want  of  judg- 
''  ment  or  impossibility,  had  not  fjEuled  him  at  the  very  instant 
"  of  complete  success?    And  how  much  easier  will  it  be  for 
"  us  with  two  thousand  men  to  enter  the  places  I  have  men- 
"  tioned,  and  to  do  what  ?    To  give  liberty  to  some,  to  restore 
*'  others  to  their  coimtry,  to  unite  all  in  love  and  charity, 
*'  governing  ourselves  under  the  form  of  a  confederation  as  was 
"  done  of  old  before  the  days  of  the  Romans;  as  our  own  fore- 
"  fathers  did  only  a  few  centuries  past ;  and  as  in  our  own 
''  times  the  Swiss  are  accustomed  to  do  :  the  Swiss !  A  people 
"  that  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  ourselves  in  natoral 
"  genius,  riches,  excellence,  or  nobility  of  blood  !     Let  us  act 
"  then  as  becomes  the  brave  ;  let  Tuscan  valour  spread  abroad 
*'  its  fame ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the  commencement 
*'  will  succeed,  so  am  I  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  if 
"  you  my  lord  prior  and  your  brother  Piero  will  only  take  a 
*'  part  of  the  burden  on  your  shoulders ;  and  this  you  should 
*'  do  much  more  than  I,  because  your  interest  in  it  is  greater: 
for  you  are   exiles  from   your  country,   now  the  slave  of 
another,  while  I  continue  to  enjoy  myself  in  mine  which  still 
"  flourishes  free  and  independent :  and  so  much  the  more  to 
"  you  than  to  me  does  this  enterprise  belong  as  the  resulting 
"  glory  will  be  greater ;  because  you  are  already  known  to  the 
"  world  for  nobility  riches  and  for  deeds  of  fame,  while  my 
"  humble  name  is  scarcely  breathed  beyond  the  walls  of  Luocs; 
"  and  therefore  did  I  say  in  the  beginning  of  this  discooffO 
"  that  if  my  danger  were  not  greater  than  yours  it  is  sorely  «* 
"  least  equal,   while  I  remain  far  behind  in  the  honour  and 
**  glory  and  the  benefit  of  the  enterprise." 
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Leone  Strozzi  lauded  the  generous  conception  and  self- 
devotion  of  Burlamacchi  but  as  between  20,000  and  30,000 
ducats  were  necessary  as  well  as  immediate  operations  before 
hanrest,  on  account  of  the  discontent  from  scarcity  both  in  Pisa 
and  Florence,  the  prior  advised  a  delay  until  the  following  Sep- 
tember in  order  to  see  how  the  emperor  might  succeed  with  the 
League  of  Smalcalde,  to  give  time  for  Piero  Strozzi's  coming 
over  on  some  other  pretence  from  France,  and  to  allow  of  his 
collecting  so  large  a  sum  as  Burlamacchi  required.  The  latter 
counted  much  also  on  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Lucca  which  made  many  desirous  of  casting  off  the  papal  tram- 
mels ;  and  he  believed  that  this  longing  had  spread  to  several 
of  the  Tuscan  cities  which  he  hoped  to  unite  in  a  league  that 
would  liberate  both  mind  and  body  and  reestablish  a  free, 
happy,  and  prosperous  nation  able  to  defend  itself  against  any 
earthly  despot.  Burlamacchi  after  this  conversation  returned 
to  Lucca  where  he  soon  became  gonfalonier  and  being  inti- 
mate with  many  Senese  exiles  resident  in  that  state,  occasionally 
opened  his  mind  to  them  as  opportunity  offered,  but  in  general 
terms,  until  he  at  length  more  plainly  demanded  of  a  certain 
Cavaliere  Marcello  Landucci  what  he  thought  of  such  a  project. 
To  the  Senese  exile  it  seemed  absurd  and  he  answered  truly, 
that  neither  the  existing  state  of  the  world  nor  that  of  public 
feeling  and  opinion  in  town  or  country  were  such  as  to  promise 
any  favourable  issue  to  the  enterprise,  but  that  in  the  enthu- 
siastic conceptions  of  the  human  mind  which  flies  to  wherever 
man  beckons  it,  every  difficulty  is  obliterated.  Burlamacchi 
'  I  nothing  disheartened  by  this  rebuff  entreated  these  exiles  to 
'=  ponder  the  subject,  without  however  informing  them  of  his 
"I  interview  at  Venice,  but  they  all  looked  upon  it  as  ridiculous 
'-■"i  and  he  therefore  employed  himself  in  gaining  adherents  at 
'■:  '  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Barga  and  Pescia,  besides  other  parts  of  the 
' '  Florentine  territorv.  He  also  made  friends  with  one  Vincenzio 
I     ^  toggio  a  Lucchese  rebel  who  commanded  the  citadel  of  Pisa; 
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spent  much  money  in  gaining  adherents ;   secretly  collected 
soldiers,  won  their  good-will  by  his  gifts  and  conversation,  and 
left  no  means  idle  that  could  directly  or  indirectly  conduce  to 
the  success  of  his  project.     In  every  discourse  and  action,  he 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  the  signs  of  a  lofty  generous  mind  far 
beyond  his  condition  in  the  world,  unmoved  by  any  selfish 
motive,  and  rising  high  above  the  spirit  and  policy  of  this  age. 
His  time  of  office  was  nearly  expended  in  these  preparations 
and  being  impatient  of  further  delay  he  resolved  on  sending 
Cesare  Benedini  to  settle  with  Leone  Strozzi  about  the  period 
of  action  ;  but  Cesare  although  fjEuthful  himseK  had  the  impru- 
dence to  communicate  the  secret  to  a  friend  called  Andrea 
Pezzini  who  happened  to  be  angry  with  the  gonfalonier  for  a 
judgment  given  against  him,  and  instantly  and  avowedly  set  off 
for   Florence   to  reveal   the  conspiracy  to  Cosimo.      Cesare 
alarmed  at  his  own  indiscretion  immediately  acknowledged  it  to 
Burlamacchi  who  prepared  everything  for  flight  but  recollecting 
that  he  had  to  a  certain  point  inculpated  the  Senese  gentlemen 
who  might  thus  incur  some  risk,  as  the  crime  was  capital,  he  sent 
for  one  of  them,  informed  him  of  the  discovery  and  showed  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  Seignory  acquitting  them  of 
all  participation  in  the  conspiracy.  His  alarmed  and  astonished 
auditor  instantly  communicated  with  the  secretary  of  state 
upon  which  Burlamacchi  was  examined :  meanwhile  Cosimo  had 
despatched  Agnolo  Niccolini  to  Lucca  with  a  demand  for  hifi 
delivery  but  the  Seignory  calmly  declared  that  it  was  a  matter 
entirely  between  the  gonfalonier  and  government  and  therefore 
refused  their  prisoner.     Cosimo  then  procured  an  order  from 
the  emperor  to  consign  him  to  the  Milanese  authorities  who 
after  a  rigorous  application  of  torture  without  inculpating  any    i 
body,  put  him  to  death  for  even  daring  to  dream  of  liberty;    i 
and  thus  perished  a  noble  free  and  generous  spirit  *  I  I 

*  Galluzzi,  StoriadiToscana,  Lib.  io,     Ammirato,  Lib.   xxxiii.,  p.   476.— 
<^iip.  v.,  p.  15L — Malavold,  Lib.  uc,     Adriani,  Lib.  v.,  p.  349. 
fol.  UG.  — Cini,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  143.— 
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The  Senese  who  had  been  long  sulky  and  insubordinate  de- 
termined to  receive  no  imperial  governors  or  garrisons 
and  prepared  accordingly,  being  secretly  encouraged  by 
the  pope  to  worry  Cosimo  while  the  expenses  and  difficulties  of 
Charles  in  Germany  prevented  his  attention  to  minor  and  more 
distant  afi&drs.     The  Marquis  del  Yasto  was  dead  and  his  place 
supplied  by  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  to  whom  the  charge  of 
Siena  devolved,  and  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence with  the  written  promise  of  Charles  to  make  over  the 
principality  of  Piombino  including  Elba  within  nine  months. 
For  this  the    emperor  whose  treasury  was  nearly  drained 
received  a  nominal  loan  of  200,000  crowns.     The  obstinacy  of 
Siena  in  refusing  obedience,  fostered  as  it  was  by  French  pro- 
mises and  papal  machinations,  finally  attracted  attention ;  and 
the  German  difficulties  having  been  overcome   Cosimo   was 
ordered  to  reduce  that  city  to  obedience,  a  task  both  doubtful 
and  expensive,  and  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  any  remu- 
neration, notwithstanding  all  the  emperor's  promises,  one  which 
he  was  disinclined  to  undertake.     At  last  in  consequence  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Gonzaga  he  began  his  preparations  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  to  awe  the  Senese  and  induce  them  to  comply  with  the 
imperial  wishes  by  receiving  a  Spanish  garrison.     This  was  a 
fortunate  event,  for  a  conspiracy  of  the  Fieschi  family  at  Genoa 
and  the  disturbed  condition  of  Naples  where  the  people  nobly 
and  successfully  resisted  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
I     were  threatening  the  imperial  quiet,  and  the  vast  expense  of 
\     such  a  war  would  have  been  ruinous  to  Cosimo  even  if  it  did 
•     not  draw  a  French  army  into  the  heart  of  Tuscany ;  he  how- 
ever maintained  that  province  in  peace,  and  the  prosperous 
■     state  of  German  politics  calmed  down  all  turbulence.     Don 
'  »    Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Rome 
took  charge  of  Siena,  and  the  murder  of  Pierluigi  Faniese  at 
■'     Placentia   with   the   connivance  if  not  at  the  instigation  of 
^     Charles  V.  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  that  city,  to  the  pon- 
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tiff 's  extreme  dismay  and  the  joy  of  Italy  at  being  delivered 
from  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  *.  The  death  of  Francis  J. 
and  the  succession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  French  throne  made  no 
difference  in  the  foreign  politics  of  that  country.  Both  the  Strozzi 
were  sent  to  assist  the  Queen  of  Scots  under  whose  banner  they 
distinguished  themselves  and  Piero  brought  off  the  youthful 
and  beautiful  Mary  to  the  court  of  France.  James  V.  lord  of 
Piombino '  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  infant  prince,  and  the 
period  of  nine  months  when  Cosimo  was  promised  possession  of 
that  principality  had  expired.  As  Charles  could  not  decently 
avoid  fulfilling  his  written  promise,  persuasion  first  and  then 
menaces  were  made  use  of  to  perpetrate  one  of  the  most  tyran- 
nical acts  of  the  age  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  to  whom  permission  was  given  for  building  a  fortress 

*   An   anecdote   of   him  related  by  nay  without  a  perhaps ;  never  before 

Varchi,  who  vouches  for  its  truth,  is  heard  of,  rape  and  sacrilege,  which  I 

sufficient  to  stamp   the   character  of  will  narrate,  although  with  the  atmoflt 

Pierluigi,  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  of  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  mind,  priiH 

age  and  country  where  such  acts  could  cipally  to  prove   two   things.     First, 

be  toleiated  and  even  excused.    It  is  that  this  wretched  and  unhi^^y  age  of 

too  disgusting  to  be  circumstantially  ours  has  also  had  its  Tantalus  and 

laid  before  English  readers  even  in  a  Thyestes :  the  second,  that  the  death  of 

foreign  language,  wherefore  we  omit  this  sinner,  although  most  cruel  and 

it ;  yet  such  things  become  matter  for  ignominious,  was  yet  better  than  hii 

history  when  they  are  cither  general  merits,  or  more  properly  his  demerits, 

or  the  acts  of  great  men  and  princes,  deserved.      And  it  moreover  shows 

and  as  such  palliated,     ^  In  the  year  that  even   in    this  life  wicked  men 

1538,""    says   Varchi,    "a  transaction  sometimes  suffer  the  penalty  of  their 

occurred,  than  which  I  do  not  remem-  crimes."      This  horrible  injury  wss 

her  ever  having  heard  or  read  either  perpetrated  on  Cosimo  Gheri  da  P^ 

amongst  ancients  or  modems,  amongst  tola,  the  young,  handsome,and  virtnoui 

the   truths  of  history,  or  amidst  the  Bishop  of  Fano,  who  ex]Hred  withfo 

fables  of  poetry,  one  more  execrable,  forty   days   after  ;    and   Pier   Laigfi 

or  worthy  of  greater,  not  blame  but  father.  Pope  Paul  III.,  treated  it  M 

punishment.     It  was  so  horrible  that  what  he  called  "youthful  v6UtiUitj/t^ 

I  for  myself  not  only  blush  with  shame  "  leggerezza   ffiovanile.^     With  dA 

but  shudder  even  to  tbink  of,  much  anecdote  Varchi  suddenly  terminatei 

more  to  repeat   it     Nor  do  I  know  his  minute  and  honest  hi8tory,probaliIy 

with  what  decency  or  rather  indecency  because  he  was  coming  too  dote  on 

of  words  I  can  or  ought  to  cover  or  the  heels  of  Cosimo,  whose  conduct, 

discover  the  baseness  and  wickedness  although  his  patron,  he  never  could 

of  so  impious,  detestable,  and  perhaps ;  have  approved  or  justified. 
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at  Porta  Ferraio  preyious  to  the  occupation  of  Piombino,  aad 
BO  eager  vraa  he  that  it  rose  to  a  defensive  state  in 

o  A.D.  1548. 

the  short  space  of  seventeen  days !     Cosimo's  joy  at     '  ' 

>     this  acquisition  -was  quickly  damped  by  hearing  that  Jacopo 

d'Appiano  the  young  prince  of  Piombino  had  throTm  himself  at 

^      Ch£u:le8*s  feet  and  implored  him  to  restore  his  dominions :  he 

was  backed  up  by  Cosimo's  enemies  and  the  imperial  confessor, 

who  veiy  honestly  made  it  a  case  of  conscience;  so  that  the 

haughty  Florentine  was  compelled  to  bow  before  his  master  and 

patiently  submit  to  his  decrees ;  for  he  wisely  reasoned  that 

I*     patience  although  failing  to  improve  the  coming  fortune,  at 

If      least  inflicted  no  injury  to  the  present :  nor  did  he  for  this 

relax  his  obsequiousness,  but  sent  his  son  to  reverence  Prince 

(Philip  on  his  arrival  at  Genoa.  A  more  formal  embassy  was 
despatched  to  the  French  monarch  at  Turin ;  and  a  conspiracy 
I  against  Gonzi^'s  life  in  revenge  for  Pierluigi's  murder,  disco- 
*  vered  by  means  of  Cosimo's  spies  at  Milan  secured  that  minister's 
goodwill  so  that  usefulness  and  patience  towards  all,  combined 
with  long-sighted  views,  clear  and  determined  objects,  indefatig- 
able perseverance  and  immeasurable  ambition  and  deceit,  Cosimo 
was  progressing  steadily  towards  his  ends  in  despite  of  every 
jealous  opposition  *.  Quiet  was  reestablished  in  Germany,  but 
Italy  was  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue,  plots,  and  machinations.  The 
imperial  treasury  was  exhausted  and  Charles  dreaded  a  new 
war ;  his  health  had  become  enfeebled,  and  his  ambition  was 
ebbing  along  with  it ;  he  wished  to  calm  religious  discord  and 
therefore  desired  a  general  council ;  but  he  wished  it  at  Trent 
where  the  German  prelates  were  assembled,  while  Paul,  who 
like  all  pontifis  hated  the  very  soimd,  declared  for  Bologna  the 
better  to  manage  Charles  as  well  on  the  subject  of  religion  as 
the  restoration  of  Placentia,  and  this  led  to  innumerable  nego- 
tiations, intrigues,  remonstrances,  protests,  and  all  the  supple 
Weapons  of  diplomacy.      Similar  deceit  and  agitation  pervaded 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxiii.,  pp.  483-5. 
VOL.    V.  K 
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the  lesser  Italian  states  in  the  shape  of  plots  and  secret  machi- 
natious,  aided  and  even  promoted  by  the  two  principal  actors 
to  worry  each  other  unnecessarily  and  impede  their  personal 
objects.      Henry  II.  of  France  was  too  much  occupied  by 
England  to  molest  Charles  openly  and  therefore  contented  him- 
self with  seconding  the  pope ;  while  Italy  was  pregnant  with 
turbulence  discontent  and  secret  conspiracy.   Mirandola,  always 
attached  to  France,  was  a  focus  of  disaffection  and  the  rendez- 
vous of  every  Italian  rebel  and  exile :  there  the  "  Fuorusciti " 
of  Genoa,  Florence,  Naples,  Siena  and  Milan  held  their  con- 
claves whether  against  the  lives  of  princes  or  ministers,  to  sur- 
piise  towns  or  foment  rebellions;  from  that  forge  issued  bolts 
which  struck  at  the  lives  of  Gosimo,  Doria,  and  Gonzaga;  caused 
an  intended  surprise  of  Piombino,  and  that  formidable  conspiraoj 
which  rendered  the  name  of  Fieschi  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Genoa*.     Piero  Strozzi  and  Cardinal  Famese  were  the 
principal  directors  of  these  plotters  who  moreover  proposed  the 
surprise  of  Barga  as  a  nucleus  of  rebellion  for  all  Florentine 
Tuscany :  a  conspirator  of  Barga  was  taken  and  examined  at 
Venice  where  there  was  always  an  assemblage  of  foreign  minis- 
ters ;  Giulio  Cibo  who  was  connected  with  the  malcontents  had 
already  been  tried  and  executed  at  Milan ;  and  Don  Juan  de 
Mendoza  the  imperial  ambassador  in  concert  with  Granville 
and  Gonzaga,  plotted  in  their  turn  against  the  life  of  Piero 
Strozzi  but  communicating  with    Cosimo  in  order  to  deal 
a  surer  blow.     The  duke's  spies  and  emissaries  were  every- 
where, and  he  was  at  that  very  moment  watching  with  feline 
sharpness  the  motions  of  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  who  had  recently 
returned  from  France:  his  secretary  GiovanfrancescoLotdnida 
Volterra,  a  bold  unscrupulous  man,  was  easily  engaged  to  cany 
Cosimo 's  wishes  into  effect :  ostensibly  on  a  mission  of  trifling  . 
import  he  arrived  at  Venice  and  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen  scared  all  | 
the  exiles  by  his  mere  presence ;  for  he  was  well  known,  but  not 

*  Galluzzi,  Storia  di  Toscano,  vol.  ii%  Lib.  u*'^  cap.  ii.,  p.  20. 
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for  good.  When  Lorenzino  heard  of  his  arrival  and  nominal 
commission  he  hecame  alarmed ;  exclaiming  *'  God  grant  that  it 
may  he  for  nothing  else''  Lottini  laid  plots  against  Strozzi's 
life  without  success,  but  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February  Loren- 
zino de'  Medici  and  Alessandro  Soderini  fell  under  his  braves' 
daggers ;  after  which  the  latter  taking  refuge  with  the  imperial 
ambassador  were  personally  escorted  by  him  from  Venice  and 
placed  in  safety  on  the  continent,  yet  the  Venetian  government 
not  only  took  no  notice  of  these  murders  but  their  general  sent 
Lottini  a  body  guard  for  his  protection!  Such  were  the  deeds 
of  this  age  and  country,  undertaken  without  scruple  and  exe- 
cuted without  blame  * !    The  death  of  Pope  Paul  III. 

A.D.  1549. 

in  November  1 549  was  the  only  event  of  striking  conse- 
quence this  year,  but  a  number  of  secondary  incidents  were  filling 
Italy  with  suspicion  and  paving  the  way  to  more  serious  results. 
Amongst  these  the  weak  and  tyrannical  government  of  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza  at  Siena  was  exasperating  a  disaffected 
population  by  augmenting  the  garrison,  disarming  the  citizens, 
and  forcibly  moulding  their  constitution  to  his  will.  Supreme 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Balia  one  half  of  which  he 
nominated,  while  the  old  Senate  a  body  also  at  his  disposal, 
appointed  the  other :  this  left  the  republic  prostrate,  and  so 
helpless  that  Charles  had  no  hesitation  in  offering  it  to  Paul 
III.  in  exchange  for  Parma  and  Placentia.  But  to 
secure  this  position  he  ordered  a  citadel  to  be  built  say- 
ing that  he  must  act  the  part  of  a  doctor  as  Siena  was  like  a  sick 
person  ever  asking  for  what  was  more  injurious  than  salutary. 
Nor  could  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  a  whole  people 
worn  out  with  oppression  and  writhing  under  militaiy  insolence 
and  licentiousness  turn  him  from  his  course :  they  finally  sent 
an  embassy  led  by  Orlando  Malavolti  the  liistorian,  but  could 
only  extract  the  above  sarcasm  from  that  cruel  and  imperturbable 

*  Galluzzi,  Storia  del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  vi. 
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Spaniard*.  Siena  had  with  a  few  intervals  of  Gnelphic  rale 
continued  longer  and  steadier  than  almost  any  other  city 
except  Pisa,  in  her  attachment  to  Ghibeline  principles  as 
opposed  to  the  Guelphic  or  French  and  Papal  party.  Almost 
every  feu^tion  successively  in  power  followed  the  same  line  of 
foreign  politics  until  the  tyranny  of  Mendoza  and  Spanish 
rapacity  overcame  these  connexions,  hroke  every  ancient  tie, 
and  reluctantly  forced  her  into  the  arms  of  France. 

Paul  III.  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion at  the  death  of  his  son  and  the  loss  of  Piacenza,  and  after 
a  long  vacancy  the  papal  throne  was  filled  hy  Cardinal  de 
Monte  under  the  name  of  Julius  III.  to  the  great  satisfiaction 
of  Cosimo  whose  subject  he  was,  though  formerly  united  with 
the  exiles  and  opposed  to  a  monarchical  government  in  Flo- 
rence. Nor  was  the  latter  displeased  at  an  opportunity  of 
sending  three  well-equipped  galleys  to  join  the  imperial  squadron 
against  the  celebrated  corsair  Dragut  as  a  specimen  of  his  in- 
cipient navy  which  subsequently  distinguished  itself  under  the 
Knights  of  San  Stefano  :  to  accomplish  this  he  had  coustrocted 
an  arsenal  at  Pisa,  established  naval  regulations,  and  was 
applying  all  the  wonderful  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  marine  f. 

The  determined  hostility  of  Henry  II,  the  efforts  of  Otta- 
viano  Famese  to  maintain  himself  in  Parma  and 
recover  Placentia  from  the  emperor,  and  the  despera- 
tion of  Siena  had  brought  public  afiairs  in  Italy  up  to  tlie 
boiling  point  and  everybody  feared  an  outburst.  Ottaviano  first 
applied  the  match ;  he  had  vainly  implored  justice  from  Charles 
and  as  vainly  craved  assistance  from  Julius  III.  who  entirely 
abandoned  him  :  the  former,  although  his  father-in-law,  wished 
to  rob  him  of  Parma;  the  latter  his  liege  lord  would  have 
bought  imperial  feivour  though  it  injured  the  church ;  and   j 

*  Malavolti,  Parte  iii»,  Lib.  ix.,  folio  1 60.    — Pregji  de'  Toscanl—  PlmtlM,  Vite 
t  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  zzziii.,  p.  486.    de'  Papi. 
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x)th  Gonzaga  and  Diego  Mendoza  were  his  private  enemies  : 
DttaTiano  thus  left  helpless,  for  not  a  state  in  Italy  dared  to 
ift  a  finger  in  his  cause,  at  once  threw  himself  on  France  by  a 
reaty  with  Henry  II.  which  protected  him  against  every 
luemy.  This  drew  down  the  double  indignation  of  pope  and 
mperor;  a  French  garrison  under  Termes  entered  Parma, 
wrought  on  a  collision  with  Charles,  and  by  the  commencement 
f  1552,  (the  pope  having  withdravm  in  alarm  from  the  con- 
est)  war  again  rolled  over  the  states  of  Europe*. 

The  Germans  were  soon  in  arms,  and  Charles's  infirmities 
endering  him  unequal  to  the  whole  weight  of  em- 
tire  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  appointed  to  command 
a  Germany.  On  this  officer's  arrival  at  Genoa  Cosimo 
lespatched  Bernardo  de*  Medici  Bishop  of  Cassano  to  warn 
dm  of  the  condition  of  Siena  and  claim  his  influence  with 
)harles  fi>r  the  restoration  of  Piombino ;  and  as  he  never  ceased 
matching  the  Senese  a  correspondence  with  Monsieur  de 
jansac  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome  was  soon  detected  and 
oade  known  to  the  emperor ;  but  in  return  he  had  to  endure 
he  contumely  and  insolence  of  Mendoza  and  the  hollowness  of 
Charles,  by  whom  he  was  treated  like  a  vassal,  not  as  an  inde- 
•endent  prince.  All  this  was  borne  with  the  utmost  obsequi- 
usness  and  meekness  because  he  had  still  occasion  for  imperial 
ssistance,  not  only  to  bring  forward  his  more  distant  objects  of 
mbition  but  even  to  sustain  himself  in  Florence  against  a 
)eople  vexed  and  impoverished  by  an  annually  increasing  taxa- 
ion.  He  therefore  not  only  remained  faithful  to  Caesar  but 
offered  assistance  to  this  insolent  Senese  lieutenant  which  was 
nntemptuously  refused  although  the  country  exhibited  every 
lymptom  of  revolt. 

Troops  began  to  assemble  in  Castro  and  Pitigliano  under 
Niccolo  Orsini  who  had  entered  the  French  service ;  Piccolo- 
Qiiiii  and  Amerighi  two  Senese  exiles  assembled  three  thousand 

•  Sonini,  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  48.— Muratori,  Anuali  Auni  1551  and  1552. 
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insurgents  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  former  from  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Siena  invoked  the  people  in  the  name  of 
France  and  Liberty.  Roused  at  the  long  lost  sound  they  started 
up  as  one  man  and  all  unarmed  as  they  were  opened  the  gates 
to  their  coimtrymen.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to  about 
four  hundred  Spaniards  under  Giovanni  Franzesi  d'Alaba,  many 
having  been  distributed  through  the  country ;  and  Mendoza 
himself  was  at  Home.  After  much  fighting  especially  in  the 
market-place,  and  about  the  Dominican  convent  over  Fonte 
Branda,  the  Spaniards  gave  way,  evacuated  that  building  and 
all  .their  other  positions  and  ensconced  themselves  in  the  citadel 
which  was  badly  armed  and  provisioned.  By  Don  Franzese's 
requisition  at  the  first  notice  of  this  enterprise,  Cosimo  moved 
up  a  body  of  troops  to  his  aid ;  but  on  a  deputation  of  the 
citizens  assuring  him  of  their  imshaken  fidelity  to  Gsesar  and 
imploring  his  neutrality  he  sent  an  agent  to  negotiate  at  Siena 
and  report  to  him  the  state  of  things  and  his  own  prospects  of 
success  in  case  of  interference.  As  these  accounts  were  unfSavoor- 
able  and  Cosimo  wanted  neither  Spanish  nor  French  supremacy 
in  Siona,  nor  yet  to  draw  the  Gallic  arms  on  himself  while 
Charles  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Saxon  in  Germany,  he  signed 
a  convention  and  even  hoped  to  get  hostages  for  that  city's 
fidelity  when  Lansac's  unexpected  arrival  put  an  end  to  the 
project*. 

This  however  was  no  sudden  enterprise  but  a  well-organized 
movement  concerted  by  the  Cardinal  Famese,  Count  Nicholas 
Orsini  of  Pitigliano,  and  Louis  de  Lansac  the  French  ambassador 
at  Home  ;  wherefore  by  a  capitulation  with  the  latter  in  August 
1552  the  Spaniards  were  to  evacuate  Siena  and  the  citadel  was 
afterwards  to  be  demolished  :  the  latter  was  accomplished  with 
great  ceremony  :  the  magistracies,  "  Captain  of  the  People,"  the 
clergy,  nobles  and  citizens  their  heads  crowned  with  olive,  and 

*  Cini,  Vita  di  Corimo,  Lib.  Hi®,  pp.    — Sozzini,  Rivoluz^  di  Siena,  pp.  72 
171  to  179.— Scgui,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  37.    to  00. 
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ntrenching  tools  in  their  hands,  marched  to  solemn  music  under 
he  great  national  hauner,  and  after  a  formal  delivery  of  the 
:eys  one  loud  unfettered  shout  rang  through  the  air  and 
'  lAJbertd"  "  Liberta ; "  "  Francia"  "  Francia  ; "  "  Vittoria" 
'  Vittoria"  reechoed  from  the  ramparts.  Then  began  the 
rork,  and  with  such  spirit  that  in  one  short  hour  more  of 
he  fortress  on  the  side  next  to  the  city  was  pulled  down  than 
ould  have  been  rebuilt  in  four  months  *. 

This  capitulation  was  as  ill  received  by  Charles  as  it  was 
oyfiilly  by  Henry  who  poured  his  legions  into  the  heart  of  Italy 
nd  fomented  the  general  hatred  to  Spain :  the  Duke  of  Termes 
eached  Siena  from  France  with  troops,  officers,  and  mili- 
ary stores,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that  republic, 
jjmbassies  passed  between  Cosimo  and  Siena  by  which  the 
Qviolability  of  Florence  was  guaranteed ;  still  he  could  not  con- 
emplate  without  considerable  imeasiness  this  settlement  of  a 
j'rench  power  on  his  frontier,  but  as  it  was  not  a  proper  moment 
0  expel  the  intruders  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity  and  con- 
lented  to  remain  neutral.  The  Spanish  officers  from  Siena 
lad  meanwhile  arrived  at  court  and  laid  all  the  blame  of  their 
»wn  bad  conduct  on  Cosimo,  who  was  compelled  to  send  an 
imbassy  for  his  own  exculpation  but  succeeded  in  convinciug 
Charles  of  his  prudence  and  learned  that  monarch's  determina- 
ion  to  pimish  the  revolters  with  fire  and  sword  f. 

When  the  insurrection  first  occurred  Cosimo  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  again  offer  that  assistance  already  so  con- 
emptuously  rejected  by  Mendoza ;  but  urged  by  a  portion  of 
lis  council,  by  the  pope,  by  the  cardinals  of  Ferrara  and  Far- 
lese,  and  lastly  by  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  suggested 
he  necessity  of  showing  himself  an  independent  prince  and  not 

^  Sozzini,  pp.  89-90.  594. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxiii.,  p.  490, 

•  Galuzzi,  Storia  di  Toscana,  Lib.  ii.,  — Segni,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  53. —  Malavolti, 

up.  1°,  pp.  273,  279,  to  281.— Cini,  Parte  iii%  Lib.  ix.,  fol.  149  to  156.— 

7'itaL,  Lib.  iiL,  pp.  169-79. — Sozzini,  Moniuc,  Comment.,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  188. 
iivol.,  p.  91. — Adrian!,  Lib.  ix.,  p. 
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a  vassal,  he  resolved  on  neutrality.  Even  when  Mendoza 
hurried  off  from  Home  and  divested  of  all  haughtiness  im* 
plored  his  assistance,  Cosimo  still  refused ;  nor  was  his  resolu- 
tion shaken  when  the  former  produced  a  hrief  from  Charles 
bestowing  Fiombino  on  him  without  conditions :  he  accepted 
the  gift  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  but  maintained  his 
neutrality*.  Cosimo  afterwards  endeavoured  to  persuade  Charles 
that  patience  and  dexterity  would  gain  his  olgects  better  than 
arms ;  but  the  Peace  of  Religion  signed  at  Fassau  in  August,  left 
the  imperial  indignation  free  to  dart  on  Siena  for  a  crime  which 
his  own  lieutenants  had  caused  by  their  oppressive  rule.  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  was  therefore  ordered  to  muster  all  his 
disposable  force  and  repair  to  Leghorn  by  sea;  he  soon 
arrived  at  Florence  and  vainly  tried  to  procure  Cosimo's  active 
cooperation :  the  latter  was  still  firm  but  consented  neverthe* 
less  to  supply  guns  and  provisions  and  admit  the  troops 
within  his  territory,  where  after  assembling  sixteen  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eight  hundred  horse  Toledo  died  leaving  his  son 
Don  Garcia  in  command  with  Alessandro  Yitelli  as  his  seoond  f. 
This  army  entered  the  Senese  territory  by  Yal-di-Chiana  and 
captured  several  small  places,  the  most  important  of  whiofa, 
Lucignano,  was  given  to  Cosimo  who  unhesitatingly  accepted  it 
and  thus  again  broke  his  promised  neutrality  j.  His  conduct 
was  altogether  equivocal,  because  when  the  viceroy's  first  pro- 
clamation appeared  against  Siena  Henry  II.  despatched  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia's  son,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este,  (who  represented 
him  in  that  city)  on  an  embassy  to  Florence  where  as  a  reputed 
friend  of  Cosimo  he  was  received  with  unusual  but  deceitM 
honours  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Spanish  party,  irbo 
ignorant  of  Cosimo's  dissimulation  thought  they  perceived  lA 

*  Segni,  Idb.  xiii.,  p.  42.  He  also  asserts  that  the  fwiniMt^^     ) 

f  So^ini  says  eight  thousand  Italian  of  Don  Gkuxda's  secretary  took  place  al     | 

and  two  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  with  Montalcino.  (p.  126.) 

one    thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  t  Segni,  Lib.  xiiL,  pp.  48-59.— Si- 

(Vide  jRvvoluzioni  di  Sienct,  p.  93.)  mon£,  voL  xii^  p.  135. 
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this  dose  intimacy  a  change  of  political  opinion  adverse  to  the 
emperor  *. 

Meanwhile  the  invasion  proceeded:  Montucchiello  surren- 
dered after  a  month's  siege ;  the  trenches  were  opened  hefore 
Montaldno  which  was  defended  hy  Giordano  Orsini  a  young 
Boman  recently  dismissed  from  Cosimo's  service :  a  two  months' 
siege  had  made  no  impression  on  the  place  and  Orsini  became 
more  daring  in  his  sallies  by  one  of  which  he  nearly  captured 
Don  Grarcia  and  Yitelli,  and  did  take  the  former's  secretary  who 
after  examination  was  sent  at  once  to  Siena  for  torture  but 
escaped  the  application  of  it  by  a  promise  of  general  disclosure. 
Monsieur  de  Termes  then  took  him  into  his  closet  and  en- 
oouraging  free  discussion  was  made  cognizant  of  a  plot  carried 
on  £>r  some  months  in  Siena  by  Giulio  Salvi  and  his  brothers 
with  Leone  de'  Eicasoli,  Cosimo's  ambassador,  who  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Giulio  had  bribed  him  with  10,000  crowns 
to  deliver  up  one  of  the  city  gates  to  Don  Garcia  as  soon  as  he, 
Balvi,  became  general  or  Captain  of  the  People.  This  post 
he  was  in  immediate  expectation  of  through  the  exertions  of 
Termes  and  the  French  ofl&cers,  who  had  requested  the  appoint- 
ment for  their  own  security,  so  great  and  general  was  the 
confidence  in  that  family.  Giulio  and  Ottaviano  Salvi  with 
two  priests,  all  principals  in  the  conspiracy,  were  examined  and 
beheaded,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Turkish  fleet  on 
the  Neapolitan  coast  coupled  with  Charles's  failure  before  Metz 
where  Piero  Strozzi  served  with  great  credit,  made  the  em- 
peror write  an  angry  order  to  Don  Diego  Mendoza  bidding  him 
raise  the  siege  of  Montalcino  and  disband  his  army,  since  the 
Duke  of  Florence  was  determined  to  have  the  French  in  Siena. 
The  Italians  were  accordingly  dismissed,  Don  Garcia  with  the 
(javalry  and  Spanish  infantry  returned  to  Naples,  and  thus  was 
Siena  left  in  full  possession  of  her  domestic  liberty  and  national 

•  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  197.— GaUuzzi,  Storia  di  Toscana,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  i", 
p.  284. 
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independence  under  French  protection,  but  still  tottering  to 
her  fall*. 

Cosimo  in  fact  had  been  playing  a  crooked  game  which  raised 
suspicion  and  dissatisfaction  in  all  parties :  Charles  was  angry 
with  him  for  not  openly  assisting  in  the  war,  and  France  and 
Siena  frowned  on  him  because  he  clandestinely  supplied  their 
enemies  with  provisions  and  artillery,  for  accepting  Ludgnano, 
and  above  all  for  plotting  with  their  malcontents  to  place 
Siena  by  treachery  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  \,  Seeing 
himself  thus  become  an  object  of  common  resentment,  kept  in 
constant  anxiety  by  the  exiles,  and  detested  by  his  own  over- 
burdened subjects,  Cosimo  was  not  imwilling  to  take  the  shelter 
of  a  peace,  and  by  the  pope's  aid  concluded  a  second  treaty  with 
Siena,  gave  up  Lucignano  at  his  desire,  and  again  promised  to 
keep  himself  strictly  neutral  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  ^ 
The  last  condition  was  probably  as  insincere  as  it  was  difEknilt 
to  maintain,  for  Cosimo 's  empire  was  not  founded  on  the  peo- 
ple's attachment  or  even  on  a  public  sense  of  expediency ;  he 
was  hated  by  all  classes,  yet  more  feared  than  hated ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  wide-spreading  or  rather  ubiquitary  nature  of 
his  spy  system  he  still  needed  the  support  of  a  foreign  power  to 
fall  back  on  if  pressed  by  domestic  troubles  or  his  own  Florentine 
rebels ;  it  at  least  became  necessary  that  they  should  know  and 
feel  that  he  possessed  such  a  protection ;  and  it  was  the  conviction 
of  this  necessity  which  made  Charles  V.  treat  him  so  arrogantly 
and  induced  Cosimo  to  suffer  it  so.  tamely.  There  is  perhaps 
no  country  so  ill  governed  as  that  wherein  the  supreme  autho- 
rity is  independent  of  it  for  the  ordinary  resources  of  admims- 
tration :  feeling  that  it  has  a  strong  reserve  of  its  own  to  fitll 
back  on,  expediency  displaces  justice,  strength  overcomeB 
right,  native  interests  are  separated  from  those  of  the  ruling 

*  Sozzini,  Rivol.,  pp.  125  to  142. —  xiii.,  p.  53. 

Adriaiii,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  637. — Ammirato,  +  Ibid.,  p.  58. — Adriani,  Lib.  x.,  p* 

Lib.  xxxiii.,  p.  492.  —  Malavolti,  P.  650.— Cini,  Lib.  iii«>,  pp.  188-191. 

iii%   Lib.  x.,  fol.   157. — Scgni,  Lib.  X  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii<*,  cap.  ii**,  p.  23. 
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ower  and  lightly  postponed  or  negligently  cared  for :  the  will 
f  government  is  commonly  substituted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
*eople,  they  are  ruled  with  a  feeling  not  their  own,  sects  and 
ictions  are  supported  if  not  directly  created,  and  because  the 
abject  state  is  only  considered  as  a  mine  from  which  to  ex- 
ract  riches  in  some  form,  steel,  gunpowder,  and  every  other 
oercive  agent,  is  recklessly  made  use  of  to  control  it.  A 
;ovemment  to  work  well  should  like  a  spirited  horse  have 
\s  limbs  free  but  a  sharp  bridle :  Cosimo  had  no  bridle  ex- 
ept  uncertainty,  which  quickly  vanished  and  he  bitted  his 
ubjects  in  return.  He  pressed  the  people  with  an  iron  hand 
ad  though  his  resources  were  all  native,  the  certainty  of  foreign 
ipport  enabled  him  to  squeeze  them  out  even  to  the  last  drop 
f  human  endurance.  With  such  a  policy  he  had  no  intention 
f  observing  the  treaty  a  moment  longer  than  was  convenient : 
e  saw  Piero  Strozzi  becoming  daily  more  experienced  in  war, 
)r  according  to  the  historian  Segni  it  was  he  that  so  gloriously 
epulsed  Charles  at  Metz  !  A  strange  mistake  or  most 
.diculous  indulgence  of  national  vanity  to  give  this  young 
ud  subordinate  officer  the  credit  of  performing  one  of  the 
)uke  of  Guise's  most  brilliant  exploits !  "  This  is  the  place  " 
lys  Monluc,  "where  that  illustrious  Duke  of  Guise  ac- 
uired  immortal  glory,"  and  yet  Segni  by  implication  if  not 
irectly,  gives  all  the  credit  to  Piero.  Strozzi  though  not 
great  or  fortunate  general  was  at  least  a  prudent  and  an  active 
ue ;  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  a  formidable  adversary 
)  Cosimo,  who  saw  him  loaded  with  honours  by  the  favour  of 
lenry,  and  Piero 's  own  cousin  the  Queen  of  France*.  He  was 
Lso  that  monarch's  Ueutenant  in  Italy,  extremely  wealthy,  and 
is  name  still  popular  and  powerful  in  the  mind  and  memory 
f  the  Florentines  :  his  father  died  a  victim  to  Cosimo 's  hatred 
ud  Piero  had  vowed  ample  revenge :  to  drive  Cosimo  from  the 

Segni,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  49  and  57. — Monluc,  Commentari.,  Lib.  iii°,  P*  188i 
al".  Translation. 
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throne  was  the  steady  object  of  his  life,  the  star  of  his  ambitioii, 
in  which  the  bnghtestrays  of  hope  and  hatred  were  concentrated; 
and  to  use  his  own  expression  he  would  '*  move  heaven  and 
earth,  and  even  hell  itself"  to  favour  his  intent  It  was  there* 
fore  impossible  for  Cosimo  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  his  course, 
more  especially  as  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  and  Andrea  Doria 
had  just  been  traced,  as  was  averred,  to  Strozzd :  wherefore 
enlisting  all  the  Italians  that  Don  Garcia  had  disbanded  and 
engaging  Gian-Jacopo  de'Medici  of  Milan,  Marquis  of  Marignano, 
sumamed  *'  II  Medlcino'*  as  his  general  with  ten  thousand  in« 
fantry  besides  five  hundred  horse ;  and  also  receiving  upwards 
of  four  thousand  Spanish  and  German  auxiliaries  from  the  em* 
peror,  Cosimo  boldly  undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  Siena 
at  his  own  risk  and  cost  *.  It  was  a  daring  act  and  a  vast  effort; 
the  offer  was  kept  a  profound  secret  but  as  willingly  accepted 
by  Charles  as  made  by  Cosimo,  the  latter  being  spurred  on  by  the 
recent  arrival  of  Piero  Strozzi  at  Siena  and  his  assumption  of 
the  chief  military  command.  Cosimo*s  real  object 
at  this  moment  as  well  as  his  soundest  policy  was 
to  see  Siena  free  and  independent  of  either  French  or  Spaniards 
both  being  dangerous  neighbours  on  his  frontier :  he  also  hoped 
much  from  the  discord  of  factious  citizens  which  by  distrusting 
some  and  weakening  all  would  finally  open  the  road  to  conquest 
The  advent  of  Piero  Strozzi  as  Henry  the  Second's  lieutenant 
in  Italy  excited  every  Florentine  malcontent  both  within  and 
without  the  territory ;  the  form  of  liberty  once  more  flitted 
vividly  before  them;  at  Rome  Bindo  Altoviti  an  opulent 
merchant  and  father  to  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  amongst 
many  others,  showed  his  opinions  openly,  in  the  Tuscan  capital 
abusive  lampoons  against  Cosimo  were  placarded  everywhere 
with  the  words  "  Viva  Francia  e  mqja  VImpero  "f.  The  King  of 
France  had  some  suspicions  that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who 

♦  Galluzzi,  Storia  di  To«c.,  Lib.  ii**,  cap.  ii<»,  p.  20. 
t  Ibid.,  cap.  iii°,  p.  38. 
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it  was  said  partook  much  of  the  character  of  his  uncle  Caesar 
Boigia,  had  been  duped  by  the  superior  arts  of  Cosimo  whose 
intimacy  with  the  pope  also  made  him  anxious  and  imeasy.  He 
was  young  ambitious  and  warlike,  and  already  had  armies  in 
Scotland,  Piedmont,  Corsica,  Parma,  Mirandola,  and  Siena : 
two  parties  struggled  and  alternately  ruled  him,  the  Queen  sup- 
ported by  the  House  of  Guise  on  one  part ;  and  the  Grand 
Constable  Anne  of  Montmorency  on  the  other.  The  Italian 
expeditions  were  urged  on  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  who  was 
connected  with  the  Guises;  they  were  promoted  by  the  influence 
of  Florentine  exiles  and  cordially  sustained  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis  who  hated  her  cousin  Cosimo.  The  Constable  vainly 
opposed  them  as  useless,  maintaining  that  Flanders  was  the 
proper  seat  of  war  against  the  emperor,  wherefore  all  the  expe- 
ditions not  approved  of  by  him  were  neglected  and  languished. 
Piero  Strozzi's  appointment  was  due  to  the  Queen  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Montmorency  on  purpose  to  annoy  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara  whom  he  hated,  and  who  was  to  remain  as  simple 
governor  of  Siena  itself  while  Strozzi  commanded  all  the  royal 
forces  in  Italy.  Henry  had  already  tried  to  gain  the  Duke  of 
Florence  through  Pope  Julius,  by  renewing  old  negotiations, 
indirectly  offering  one  of  his  daughters  as  the  wife  of  Don 
Francesco,  Cosimo 's  eldest  son,  and  the  Prince  of  Ferrara 
for  his  daughter  but  requiring  something  more  than  simple 
neutrality  in  exchange.  If  these  had  been  accepted  a 
strong  French  party  would  have  arisen  in  Italy  but  the 
intended  bride  turned  out  to  be  illegitimate  and  the  widow 
of  Orazio  Famese,  so  Cosimo  declined  the  offer.  He  had 
already  affianced  his  third  daughter  to  Julius  III.'s  nephew 
Tabiano ;  his  eldest  to  Paulo  Giordano  of  the  Orsini ;  and  his 
second  to  Marcantonio  Colonna ;  thus  uniting  for  a  while  these 
great  and  turbulent  families*. 

•  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  197.— Galluzzi,     498.— Adriani,   Lib.  x.,  p.  662.— 
Lib.  ii.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  29. —  Muratori,    Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  72. 
Axmali. — Ammirato,  Lib.  zxxiii.,  p. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1554  Cosimo  resolved  to  coi 
hostilities :  he  had  up  to  that  moment  preserved  th 
profound  secresj  and  even  stopped  all  communicatio 
Siena  bv  a  rigid  guard  of  inspection  throughout  the  wh 
of  his  frontier :  during  two  whole  days  the  gates  of  Fl 
Pisa,  and  Arezzo  were  closed  on  slight  pretences  and  no 
allowed  to  pass  them  either  in  or  out :  Girolamo  degli 
who  had  the  military  command  as  commissary,  orderec 
detachment  scattered  over  the  territory  to  march  by  nij 
concentrate  at  Poggibonzi  and  other  places  on  the  twem 
of  January.  Cosimo  s  object  was  to  attack  the  Senese  s 
neously  in  the  Maremma,  the  Val-di-Chiana,  and  the  ( 
to  occupy  Grosseto  in  the  first,  Chiusi  in  the  second,  a 
ture  the  fortress  outside  of  Camullia  gate  in  the  thir 
keep  the  Senese  unsuspicious  he  had  only  a  few  days 
despatched  Francesco  Vinto  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
settlement  of  some  trifling  business,  and  continued  h 
residence  in  Florence  as  the  most  central  directing  ai 
trolling  spot,  as  well  for  the  troops  in  the  field  as  the  i 
tents  in  the  capital.  He  never  once  led  the  army  in  ; 
and  in  this  war  trusted  everything  to  the  Marquis  of 
nano  (a  cunning  cautious  cruel  man  but  one  of  the  first  g 
of  the  day)  and  his  ovm.  commissary  Girolamo  degli  . 
who  accompanied  the  camp.  They  marched  from  Fl 
with  two  thousand  foreign  infantry  and  four  hundred  Sp 
and  joining  the  main  body  at  Poggibonzi  two  hours  befoi 
pushed  forward  towards  Siena  making  one  halt  near  Sta 
reform  and  issue  the  final  orders  of  attack,  Siena  bein 
only  six  miles  off.  Violent  rains  and  other  accidents  sus] 
Ridolfi  Baglione's  corresponding  operations  in  the 
Chiana  as  well  as  Federigo  de  Monlaiuto's  combined  lai 
sea  expedition  against  Grosseto  and  other  maritime 
besides  a  subordinate  attack  on  Massa  Marittima  which 
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3  by  Lucantonio  Cuppano  governor  of  Piombino  *.  The 
.use  prevented  a  fiill  muster  of  the  Poggibonzi  division, 
Marignano  marched  to  Siena  with  only  four  thousand 
i  three  hundred  horse  but  all  good  soldiers.  Pushing 
his  cavalry  to  the  ''Palazzo  del  DiavoZo"  within  a  mile 
ovni  he  drove  in  a  French  picket  and  following  it  vdth  a 
etachment  of  infantry  carried  the  fortress  of  Camullia 
a  check  and  would  have  got  possession  of  that  gate  abo 
the  prudence  of  a  Florentine  exile  stationed  there. 
Zlardinal  of  Ferrara,  completely  duped  by  Cosimo's  arts, 
king  merry  at  a  carnival  dinner  when  the  skirmish  at 
sizzo  del  Diavolo  took  place  :  his  first  impulse  was  flight 
5  that  the  people  were  false,  but  Enea  Piccolomini  and 
Bandini  succeeded  in  detaining  him  with  assurances  of  a 
3  resistance ;  the  preparations  for  this  were  instantly 
nd  vnth  so  good  a  spirit  that  the  cardinal  became  easy 
vinced  that  his  own  blind  confidence  in  Cosimo  was  the 
1  only  cause  of  this  surprise.  Piero  Strozzi,  who  had 
^ay  superintending  the  defence  of  the  Maremma,  hurried 
Siena  and  inspired  new  confidence,  while  Marignano 
jnforcing  his  position  towards  the  town  so  as  to  lodge 
usand  men  within  gun-shot  f  :  but  excepting  an  unsuc- 
attack  on  the  Camullia  gate  which  had  been  strengthened 
Lcredible  rapidity  by  the  united  labour  of  men  women 
Idren,  he  ventured  on  nothing  beyond  a  rigorous  blockade. 
0  Bentivoglio  attempted  to  retake  the  fort  but  was 
d ;  and  now  Cosimo  having  fairly  thrown  off  the  mask 
L  general  order  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  molest 
tiese  nation  at  eveiy  point,  and  published  a  manifesto 
)uring  to  excuse  his  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  self- 
ation  from  French  aggressions,  the  peace  of  Italy,  and 

zi,  Storia  di  Tosc,   Lib.  ii.,     luzzi.  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  41. — Scgni, 
p.   39. —  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.     Lib.   xiv.,  p.   80.— Ammii-ato,   liib. 

xxxiii.,  p.  301. 
Lib.  iv.,  p.  206   &c*.— Gal- 
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the  preseiration  of  Senese  independence,  not  its  deBtniction. 
Determined  to  proceed  with  Tigour  he  engaged  Ascanio  della 
Comia  the  pope  s  nephew  with  six  thousand  additional  infeuitiy, 
reenforced  his  colonels  Giulio  di  Monteyecchio,  the  Count  of 
S£uita  Fiore,  and  Frangiotto  Orsino,  who  were  on  his  ordinaiy 
peace  establishment ;  he  increased  the  rank  and  command  of 
Chiappino  Vitelli  and  Ridolfo  Baglione,  an  old  and  ffidthfiil  8e^ 
vant,  for  Cosimo  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  good  instruments  of 
power,  ambition,  or  assassination.  Thus  with  a  rich  skilful  and 
determined  hand  he  collected  a  force  of  about  twenty-four 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  under  some  of  the  ablest 
ofQcers  in  Italy,  but  at  the  cost  of  more  than  100,000  golden 
crowns  a  month  all  raised  by  extraordinary  taxation  in  a 
period  of  incipient  scarcity;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe 
and  even  of  the  emperor  himself  thus  boldly  wrestled  with  the 
crown  of  France  * !  Thus  began  the  second  war  of  Siena  two 
years  after  the  first,  and  seven  months  after  Cosimo  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  that  republic  but  pretending  friend- 
ship in  the  interval !  Pioio  Strozzi  had  in  all  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  scattered  over  the  country  and  between  him 
and  Marignano  there  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a  frank  imder- 
standing  that  the  war  was  to  be  conducted  with  humanity,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  women,  to  which  end  some  incipient  courtesies 
passed  between  them:  Cosimo  on  the  contrary  considering  Piero 
as  a  mere  rebel  not  only  declined  any  intercourse  but  despatched 
circular  letters  to  his  most  confidential  agents  with  orders  to 
make  use  of  every  means  of  destruction  against  him;  he  offered 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  ducats  for  his  assassination  besides 
other  recompenses,  and  urged  these  nefarious  instruments 
with  injunctions  of  profoimd  secresy,  to  show  their  loyalty  by 
their  zeal  in  the  work,  each  being  persuaded  that  he  alone 

•  lH?ttcro  di  Principi,  folio  175,  vol.  luizi,  Lib.  ii<»,  cap.  ui»,  pp.  89-46.—    | 

i",  Cosimo  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Ammirato,  Lib.   zzxiii.,  p.  601.— 

fol.  1 7G,  to  the  Scncsc  government. —  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.^p.  80,  &c. — Cisly  lik 

Sozzini,  Rivol.,  pp.  159-167.  — Gal-  iv.,  p.  209. 
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WB8  thus  trasted  and  thus  honoured  *.  These  attempts  made 
theStrozzi  cautious ;  he  therefore  never  moved  without  a  guard, 
eat  his  meals  alone  with  his  hrother  Eohert,  and  avoided  going 
^t  at  night. 

A  preacher  was  employed  by  the  Senese  to  sharpen  popular 
▼exigeance  who  soon  imparted  a  more  ferocious  character  to 
hostilities :  Marignano  threatened  to  lay  everything  waste  ; 
Steozzi  told  him  this  would  be  worse  for  Florence  because  her 
teititory  was  infinitely  richer  and  more  populous  than  that  of 
Siena.  Nevertheless  things  would  still  have  been  conducted 
according  to  the  milder  customs  of  war  had  not  Cosimo  declared 
his  intention  of  putting  every  Florentine  rebel  to  death  who 
fell  into  his  hands  but  of  sparing  other  soldiers.  This  forced  a 
oonnter-deckration  from  Strozzi  that  he  would  observe  the 
la^  of  war  with  those  troops  alone  who  depended  immediately 
on.  Marignano  from  whom  he  expected  corresponding  treat- 
ment ;  and  with  such  a  vindictive  spirit  did  the  second  contest 
of  Siena  begin  f. 

Until  the  month  of  March  nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred ;  Marignano  contenting  himself  with  gradually  com- 
pleting the  blockade  and  devastating  the  country,  which  he 
could  do  at  will  because  all  the  French  troops  except  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  were  shut  up  in  the  various  strongholds.  Castig- 
lioncello,  Rencini,  and  several  small  places  on  the  Florence 
road  were  occupied  to  secure  communications  with  Poggi- 
jbonzi  whence  the  besiegers'  supplies  were  drawn,  and  almost 
every  mill  and  aqueduct  in  the  vicinity  of  Siena  were  de- 
stroyed.    Marignano  then  continued  investing  and  reducing 

*  Gralluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  iii®,  p.  43. —  Cosimo's  only  really  confidential 
Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i®,  folio  176,  minister  and  secretary  Concini,  but 
LfCttera  di  Cosimo,  MS. — Besides  the  signed  by  the  duke  himself),  the 
aathority  of  Galluzzi,  one  of  these  cir-  author  was  shown  at  Florence  in  1838, 
cnlars  is  published  by  Giovanni  Rosini  and  would  have  purchased  it  had  the 
of  Pisa,  in  the  historical  novel  called  owner  been  willing. 
•*  Louiga  Strozzi.^*  Another,  almost  +  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol  i". —  Gal- 
word  for  word  (probably  written  by  luzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.  p.  43. 
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the  Castelli  one  after  another,  hanging  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  they  successively  yielded  and  declaring  that  he  would 
pursue  the  same  course  according  to  military  law  against  any 
of  them  who  were  audacious  enough  to  stand  the  first  dis- 
charge of  his  artillery  *.  This  cruelty  had  no  effect :  the 
Senesc  peasantry  were  a  hold  intrepid  race  and  true  to  their 
country  whoever  were  its  governors;  supplies  ceased  not  to  flow 
towards  the  capital,  walled  towns  still  held  out,  the  same 
harbarities  were  repeated  and  endured,  and  war  in  its  reddest 
garments  stalked  through  the  cowering  land.  Aiuola,  Turrita, 
Asinalunga,  Tolfft,  Scopeto,  and  Chioccola  hravely  resisted  and 
as  bravely  fell :  in  some  cases  the  same  military  mnrders 
followed,  for  the  implacable  Marignano  withdrew  not  hifl 
mailed  hand,  and  all  the  country  groaned  \.  At  Turrita  the 
Germans  actually  crucified  a  poor  old  woman  who  had  either 
the  spirit  or  the  madness  to  persevere  in  crying  out  "  Lwpa," 
•'  Litpa"  the  national  cry  of  Siena,  instead,  as  she  was  ordered, 
of  **  Duca,'"  "  Duca,''  that  of  Florence !  What  began  in  sport 
ended  through  her  obstinacy  in  the  most  horrid  cruelty,  for 
she  was  actually  stripped  naked  and  nailed  up  like  a  hawk  to 
one  of  the  gates,  but  like  a  maniac  still  shrieking  "LMpfl," 
"Li</?rt,"  until  her  mouth  was  gagged,  besides  worse  and  m«- 
ntterahle  barbarity !  She  was  there  left  to  die ;  but  every 
muscle  of  her  face  showing  plainly  that  she  still  persisted  in  her 
endeavour  to  utter  this  national  war-cry  J ! 

*  It  was  a  custom  in  those  days  that  because  they  had  been  plundering  uid 

in  all  places  untenable  before  heavy  burning  houses  in  the  Florentine  tcr- 

battering  artillery,  if  it  were  brought  ritory,  and   were   not   pitied.    Thete 

up  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged  arc   all    the   inhabitants  that   **  ifo* 

and  once  opened  its  fire,  for  the  inhabi-  rignan  Us  fit  pendre  pou/r  la  fiin 

tants  to  forfeit  their  lives  when  captured,  part^^  &c.  (Vide  vol .  xii.,  pp.  1  39hI0.) 

Sismondi  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  +  Adriani,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  691  to  69i* — 

Marignano  hanged  the  greater  part  of  Sozzini,  RivoI.,p.  182. — Sismondi,  voL 

the  people  of  Ainola  :  he  hung  only  a  xii.,  p.  139. — AmmiratO|  lib.  zzziiL 

few,  besides  some  Florentine  rebels  that  and  xxxiv.,  pp.  503,  &c*. 

he  found  there :    the   former  (seven  t  GiroK  Roffia,  Racconti  delle  Fa- 

pcasants  and  two  captains)  were,  ac-  zioni  della  Guerra  di  Siona,  Aich^f 

cording  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  hung  Storico  Ital°,  vol.  ii^,  p.  542. 
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From  Asinalunga  the  people  had  fled  but  a  Eoman  captain 
rith  four  arquebusiers  and  four  peasants  resolved  to  defend  the 
itadel :  he  was  summoned,  offered  good  terms  and  refused 
hem :  a  few  guns  showed  him  his  error,  wherefore  after  an 
ittempt  to  treat  he  surrendered  unconditionally.  His  companions 
i?ere  allowed  to  go  free,  but  he  being  brought  before  the  Flo- 
rentine general  Vincenzo  de*  Nobili  a  nephew  of  Pope  Julius  III. 
vas  asked  what  had  induced  him  to  defend  the  place  against 
such  a  force  as  then  invested  it?  "I  remembered,"  he 
said,  *^  the  virtues  of  the  Romans  and  being  a  Eoman  with 
ttms  in  my  hand  I  wished  to  combat  as  a  Eoman."  This  put 
Vincenzo  in  a  fury,  who  drawing  his  sword  cut  him  across  the 
head  exclaiming,  **  And  as  a  Eoman  thou  shalt  die."  The  man 
Ml  and  was  soon  despatched  by  the  attendants  *.  Such  was 
the  ferocious  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  Bayard  had  early 
shone  as  the  "  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.''  In 
the  month  of  March  unknown  to  Marignano  his  general  of 
infantry  Ascanio  della  Comia  and  Eidolfo  Baglione  marched  to 
Chiusi  in  the  Val-di-chiana  which  had  been  insidiously  promised 
to  them  by  the  governor  Santaccio  da  Pistoia,  an  officer  of 
Strozzi's  and  a  Florentine  exile  of  the  Cancellieri  race.  This 
man  pretended  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  with  Cosimo  and  for  a 
sure  pardon  Chiusi  was  to  be  surrendered:  wherefore  it  became 
necessary  to  cooperate  with  a  strong  force;  but  Piero  Strozzi  in 
concert  with  Santaccio,  had  on  this  supposition  silently  assem- 
bled four  thousand  men  from  various  parts  besides  cavalry  and 
concentrated  them  about  Chiusi  on  the  same  night  that  the  above- 
mentioned  chiefs  arrived  with  upwards  of  three  thousand  in  full 
expectation  of  quietly  having  the  place.  They  were  deceived ; 
the  stratagem  succeeded ;  three  ambuscades  were  prepared  and 
all  with  happy  effect ;  they  fought  hard  and  fiercely ;  Baglione 
fell  as  a  soldier  should ;    Ascanio  was  made  prisoner  with 

•   Girol*.   Roffia,    Racconti    delle  Fazioni  della    Gucrra    di    Siena,   Arch°. 
Storico  Ital<»,  vol.  ii°,  p.  642. 
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upwards  of  a  thousand  more ;  many  escaped  but  numbers  o^ 
both  sides  left  then*  bones  to  whiten  on  the  plains  of  Chiusi  <i^<« 
The  war  soon  assumed  a  character  of  desolation  and  cruelty  ^ 
the  towns  of  Belcaro,  Lecceto,  Monistero,  Vidgnano,  Ancaiano  an^ 
Mormoraia  were  successively  taken;  ruin  was  universal  and  com-' 
plete,  and  there  are  few  examples  of  war  being  waged  with  such 
barbarity  on  both  sides  as  in  this  last  struggle  for  Senese  libertjt* 
Succours  from  France  were  scarce  and  slow;  Henry  was  too 
closely  pressed  at  home  to  attend  thoroughly  to  Italian  war  and  < 
Montmorency  was  against  it ;  but  the  hatred  of  every  Floren-  < 
tine  to  the  name  of  Medici  still  maintained  a  gallant  spirit  in  \ 
the  besieged.  At  Home  a  number  of  Florentine  gentlemen  led  f' 
by  Bindo  Altoviti,  Paulantonio  Soderini,  Asdrubal  de*  Medici 
natural  son  of  Ippolito,  and  about  seventy  others  young  and 
old,  not  only  declared  for  the  cause  of  France  and  Senese  inde*  | 
pendence,  but  even  the  aged  with  their  money  and  the  young  witii 
both  purse  and  person  assisted  in  this  brave  defence  and  filled 
the  Gallic  ranks  with  noble  Florentines.  As  a  further  encourage- 
inent  Henry  II.  sent  them  a  green  silk  banner  inscribed  with  J 
the  word  "Liberty"  and  under  it  the  following  line  from  I 
Dante.  | 

'*  Liberia  vo  circando  ch*  ^  si  cam**:}:. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  generous  demonstration  of 
sentiment  was  a  general  confiscation  of  their  property  in  Flo- 
rence, that  of  Bindo  to  the  value  of  50,000  ducats  falling  to  the 
Marquis  of  Marignano  by  Cosimo*s  award ;  yet  at  Paris,  Venice;  | 
Lyon  and  Ancona  subscriptions  were  also  made  in  the  saiiM  h 
cause,  and  it  was  remarked  that  whenever  two  Florentines  met 
in  foreign  lands  they  might  always  be  known  to  a  bystander 


•  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  21 7-222.— ^gni,  vol.  ii.,  p.  591ir— Girol  Roffii^  RaceonL, 

Lib.  xiv.,  p.  80,  &c*. — Adriani,  Lib.  p.  530,  &c%  Archivio  dtor.,  toL  va*» 

X.,  p.  694.  —  Malavolti,  Lib.  x.,  fol.  — Sozzini,  Relaz^^pp.  192-4.  | 

163.  —  Ber°.    Buoninseg^i,    Lcttera  i*  Scgni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  84.  .  I 

suila  vittoria  di  Chusi,  Arcb.  Storico,  X  Liberty  I  seek  which  la  to  deir. 
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)m  their  conversatioa  being  ever  in  abuse  of  Cosimo  de* 
fedid* 

It  would  be  as  tedious  as  disgusting  to  thread  more  minutely 
long  series  of  incidents  connected  with  this  inhuman  con- 
:  it  is  enough  to  repeat  after  Segni,  who  wrote  his  narrative 
the  following  year,  that  on  both  sides  every  species  of  the  most 
ious  cruelty  was  committed,  by  hanging  the  peasantry, 
violating  women,  butchering  children,  committing  persons  and 
tinngs  indiscriminately  to  fire,  sword,  and  utter  desolation ;  and 
Anally  destroying  the  harvests  when  famine  was  wasting  the 
peninsula;  all  with  so  bitter  a  hatred  as  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
unpled  in  the  world's  old  history  f.  Strozzi  had  already  induced 
Seniy  to  send  three  thousand  Orisons  into  Italy  and  orders  to 
iie  Count  of  Mirandola  for  levying  seven  thousand  Italian 
i^tiy,  60  that  by  their  junction  a  considerable  force  might 
>e  brought  to  raise  the  siege  of  Siena  now  become  a  complete 
>lockade,  but  from  which  Marignano  could  have  detached  six 
housand  men  without  fear  J. 

The  King  of  France  had  always  held  up  Florentine  liberty 
18  his  ultimate  object  in  the  Tuscan  war,  and  on  this  imder- 
tanding  Leone  Strozzi  Prior  of  Capua  was  induced  again  to 
inter  his  service  in  compliance  with  an  urgent  and  personal 
equest.  Leone,  who  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  inferior 
0  Doria  as  a  naval  commander,  had  retired  to  Malta  deter- 
oined  no  longer  to  join  in  the  wars  between  Christian  nations  : 
te  had  quitted  the  French  service  from  disgust  in  conse- 
uence  of  the  enmity  of  Montmorency  with  others  of  his  party 
nd  family,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  generous  mind 
nd  austere  virtue  according  to  the  standard  of  the  day.     *'  He 

Galluzzi,  Lib.  u°,  cap.  iii.,  pp.  57  to  +  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii**,  cap.  iii.,  p.  47. — 

0,  and  cap.  iv.,  p.  71. —  Sismondi,  Scgni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  84. 

A.  xii.,  p.  141. —  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  X  Discorso  sopra  la  Gucrra  present©, 

35-6. — AdrianijLib.x.,  pp.  710-722-  dal  Marcbese  di  Marignano.  Docum'. 

1. — Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  90. — Ammi-  di  Storia  Italia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  451-454. 
kto,  Lib.  xxxiv.,  p.  525. 
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was,"  says  Monluc,  "  an  oifi&cer  of  greatvalue  both  by  land  and  i 
and  a  good  servant  of  the  king."  This  gentleman  was  appoim 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  naval  forces  on  the  Itali 
coast  and  arrived  at  Port  Ercole  with  two  galleys  of  his  o 
well  manned  and  equipped  intending  when  reenforced  by 
combined  land  and  naval  force  from  Corsica,  and  with  Dragc 
Turkish  squadron,  to  attack  Fiombino  and  the  whole  line  of  1 
Maremma  *.  Meanwhile  without  losing  any  time  he  colled 
three  thousand  men  for  immediate  action  and  no  doubt  woi 
have  done  good  service  had  he  not  been  killed  by  the  shot 
an  arquebuse  while  reconnoitreing  the  small  town  of  Scarli 
preparatory  to  aa  intended  attack. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  Piero  Strozzi  commenced  a  b 
movement  by  which  he  had  determined  to  carry  war  across  i 
frontier  into  the  heart  of  the  Florentine  territory  and  if  j 
sible  give  his  hand  to  the  troops  assembled  at  Mirandola 
well  as  to  another  body  expected  from  France,  but  in  ev 
case  relieve  Siena  by  forcing  Marignano  to  follow  him  w 
most  of  his  army.  Taking  about  five  thousand  men  of  all  ai 
he  pushed  rapidly  on  by  night  to  Casole,  Striscia,  and  S 
Vivaldo ;  passed  the  Amo  at  the  ford  of  Calcinaia  a  little  be! 
Pontedera  by  placing  his  cavalry  above  to  break  the  force  of  i 
stream  and  showing  the  way  himself  to  encourage  his  hesitat 
soldiers.  With  the  aid  of  staves  and  ropes  the  infantry  fins 
accomplished  their  purpose  although  the  current  was  stic 
and  the  water  up  to  their  breasts.  On  the  fourth  day  fr 
Siena  he  was  at  Bientino  and  immediately  pushed  on  his  1]| 
troops  and  cavalry  to  Monte  Carlo  which  he  took  by  bribei 
then  spreading  his  forces  over  the  whole  country  betwc 
Altopascio,  Porcari  and  Sunata  he  secured  the  passage 
the  Serchio  atMoriano  for  the  troops  under  Mirandola  who  ^ 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  x.,  p.  711.  —  Doca-  Comment,  de   Monluc,   Lib.  £!., 

menti  di  Storia  Italiana,    vol.  ii.,  p.  193  (translation).— Cfallnniy  Lib. 

438. — Sogni,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  84-85. —  cap.  iii.,  pp.  57-59* 
Lcttere  di  Principi,  vol.  i°,  p.  165, — 
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idVancing  by  forced  marches  from  Parma.     On  hearing  of  this 
inroad  Cosimo  instantly  reenforced  San  Casciano  and  Empoli, 
commanded  that  every  boat  on  the  river  below  this  place  should 
be  removed  and  ordered  Marignano  to  follow  Strozzi  with  all  his 
power.  The  latter  was  much  too  cautious  to  run  any  lisk  against 
10  bold  an  enemy  who  was  expecting  immediate  succours;  where- 
fcre  he  refused  to  stir  until  his  army  was  concentrated  at  Cas- 
tellina  by  a  recall  of  the  detachments  from  Valdichiana :  he 
then  marched  with  ^ve  hundred  horse  to  Poggibonzi  ordering 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  occupy  San  Casciano ;  and  urged  by 
Gofiimo,  now  angry  at  the  delay,  continued  his  rout  to  Empoli 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  had  been  already  collected 
to  construct  a  bridge.     Sudden  floods   came  sweeping  down 
from  the  hills  and  soon  destroyed  it ;  they  overflowed  all  the 
low  grounds  and  endangered  the  German  soldiers  encamped 
amongst  them :  this  accident  checked  the  whole  march  and 
compelled  the  army  to  cross  in  detail  by  the  ferry-boats  oppo- 
site Fuccechio,  while  the  cavalry  went  a  long  round  over  the 
bridge  of  Signa  with  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Pistoia.     Having 
at  length  succeeded  in  concentrating  his  forces  about  that  city 
Marignano  became  alarmed  lest  Piero  Strozzi  should  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Lombard  army  under  the  Count  of  Mirandola 
and  thus  outnumber  him;  wherefore  foiu'  thousand  Italians 
were  ordered  instantly  to  march  from  Siena  leaving  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  the  fortress  of  CamuUia  and  another  detachment  in  a 
neighbouring  convent  which  Strozzi  had  unaccountably  per- 
mitted them  to  occupy.     He  then  made  Pescia  his  head-quar- 
ters where  these  reenforcements  were  to  join  him.     During 
this  time  Cosimo  was  in  the  utmost  alarm :  his  resources  were 
nearly  gone,  his  mercenaiies,  from  Marignano  downwards,  insa- 
tiable ;  Florence  was  without  troops  or  provisions  ;  the  people 
miserable  discontented  and  impoverished ;  corn  nearly  ripe  but 
Btill  unfit  to  reap  ;  public  opinion  in  suspense  about  the  results 
of  war,  and  many  only  waiting  for  some  decisive  event  to 
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declare  against  him.  Barga  too,  detached  as  it  was  from  the 
Florentine  territory,  surrounded  by  that  of  Lucca  and  Ferrara, 
threatened  also  by  the  army  from  Mirandola  on  its  march 
through  Garfagnana ;  altogether  rendered  the  Duke*s  prospects 
dark  and  lowering ;  when  suddenly  Antonio  Bocca  with  a 
detachment  from  Lunigiana  made  a  forced  march,  threw  him^ 
self  into  that  fortress  and  checked  the  enemy  after  a  sharp 
skirmish  in  the  plain  below*.  Reenforced  by  these  troops 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur  de  Forquevaulx,  Strozzi 
resolved  to  attack  Marignano  at  Pescia ;  but  as  only  the  cavaliy 
arrived  in  good  time  at  Moriano  he  led  them  promptly  forward 
leaving  orders  for  the  Grison  infantry  to  follow  as  they  came 
up.  The  Marquis  meanwhile  was  anxiously  expecting  Don 
Juan  de  Luna  from  Pontremoli  with  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred Milanese  and  had  just  despatched  a  body  of  horse  under 
Leone  da  Carpi  to  reconnoitre  and  if  possible  hasten  his  march. 
Leone  met  Piero  Strozzi's  advanced  guard  on  the  Altopascio 
road  and  Chiappino  Vitelli  hearing  the  tumult  brought  up  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  followed  by  the  Count  of  Santa  Fiore  and 
soon  after  by  Marignano  himself  with  five  hundred  arquebn- 
siers.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  but  hearing  that  Strozzi*8 
main  battle  was  at  hand  the  Marquis  hastily  retired  to  Pescia 
where  finding  this  intelligence  confirmed  by  some  prisoners  he 
held  a  council  of  war  and  instantly  began  retreating  on  Pistoia 
while  Strozzi's  troops  entered  at  the  opposite  gateway.  So 
precipitate  was  this  movement  that  the  pass  of  Serravalle 
between  those  cities  was  abandoned  and  had  Piero  seized  it 
he  might  have  cut  off  every  supply  from  the  Valdinievole,  but 
Carlo  Gonzaga's  opportune  arrival  with  four  thousand  fresh 
troops  from  Siena  restored  confidence  and  Serravalle  was 
speedily  reoccupied.  Strozzi  had  made  arrangements  with 
Henry  II.  and  Montmorency  to  be  reenforced  by  a  large  body 
of  French  troops  who  were  to  land  at  Via  Reggio  and  with  Ida 

*  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  240-248. 
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united  force,  which  'would  then  have  been  about  sixteen 
thousand  men  besides  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  attack  the 
Florentine  dominion  while  his  brother  was  to  march  from  Port 
Ercole  to  Siena  and  if  possible  raise  the  siege  *.  Seeing 
no  signs  of  this  reenforcement  Marignano's  army,  so  much 
strengthened,  and  Don  Juan  de  Luna  already  at  Pietra 
Santa,  he  became  tmeasy,  wherefore  taking  all  his  cavalry 
and  three  hundred  chosen  arquebusiers  on  horseback  he  rode 
forward  under  the  walls  of  Lucca  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with 
Don  Juan  either  on  the  Pietra  Santa  road  or  at  the  passage  of 
the  Serchio  at  Ponte  San  Piero,  near  the  former  place.  The 
Spaniard  however,  tired  with  the  previous  day's  long  march  of 
eight-and  twenty  miles  from  Pontremoli,  halted  at  Pietra  Santa, 
and  Strozzi  after  advancing  to  Mazzarosa  was  obliged  to  rejoin 
hi3  camp  without  accomplishing  anything.  He  nevertheless 
maintained  the  possession  of  Ponte-a-Moriano  until  Don  Juan 
had  reached  Pisa,  while  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  forming  part 
of  two  thousand  that  were  expected,  had  already  disembarked  at 
Leghorn.  But  Piero 's  situation  now  became  dangerous ;  an 
enemy  on  each  flank  and  a  river  in  front  without  a  bridge  was 
no  encouragement;  so  renouncing  all  hope  of  French  succours  he 
resolved  on  a  retreat  to  Siena  a  movement  that  Marignano  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  prevent.  After  previously  ascertaining  the 
exact  position  of  the  ford  which  had  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains 
shifted  more  than  a  mile  from  its  former  place  he  mai'ched  at 
night,  crossed  the  Amo  in  safety  and  established  himself  at 
Pontedera.  Don  Juan  had  in  the  interim  advanced  to  Cascina 
but  took  alarm  at  the  vicinity  of  Strozzi 's  force  and  in  despite 
of  all  Leone  da  Carpi's  exertions  retreated  hastily  to  Pisa. 
Marignano  marched  parallel  to  Strozzi  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  towards  Empoli  where  the  pontoon  bridge  being  un- 
finished a  delay  of  some  hours  took  place,  but  he  crossed  the 
following  morning  near  Fuccechio  a  little  below  San  Miniato, 

•  Difesa  di  Piero  Strozzi,  &c»,  vol.  iii«,  fol.  241,  Lettero  di  Principi. 
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the  preservation  of  Senese  independence,  not  its  destruction. 
Determined  to  proceed  with  vigour  he  engaged  Ascanio  della 
Gomia  the  pope's  nephew  with  six  thousand  additional  infantry, 
reenforced  his  colonels  Giulio  di  Montevecchio,  the  Count  of 
Santa  Fiore,  and  Frangiotto  Orsino,  who  were  on  his  ordinary 
peace  estahlishment ;  he  increased  the  rank  and  command  of 
Chiappino  Vitelli  and  Bidolfo  Baglione,  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, for  Cosimo  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  good  instruments  of 
power,  amhition,  or  assassination.  Thus  with  a  rich  skilful  and 
determined  hand  he  collected  a  force  of  ahout  twenty-four 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  under  some  of  the  ablest 
officers  in  Italy,  but  at  the  cost  of  more  than  100,000  golden 
crowns  a  month  all  raised  by  extraordinary  taxation  in  a 
period  of  incipient  scarcity;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe 
and  even  of  the  emperor  himself  thus  boldly  wrestled  with  the 
crown  of  France  *  I  Thus  began  the  second  war  of  Siena  two 
years  after  the  first,  and  seven  months  after  Cosimo  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  that  republic  but  pretending  friend- 
ship in  the  interval !  PiQ£o  Strozzi  had  in  all  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  scattered  over  the  countiy  and  between  him 
and  Mangnano  there  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a  frank  mider- 
standing  that  the  war  was  to  be  conducted  with  humanity,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  women,  to  which  end  some  incipient  courtesies 
passed  between  them:  Cosimo  on  the  contrary  considering  Piero 
as  a  mere  rebel  not  only  declined  any  intercourse  but  despatched 
circular  letters  to  his  most  confidential  agents  with  orders  to 
make  use  of  every  means  of  destruction  against  him;  he  offered 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  ducats  for  his  assassination  besides 
other  recompenses,  and  urged  these  nefarious  instruments 
with  injunctions  of  profound  secresy,  to  show  their  loyally  by 
their  zeal  in  the  work,  each  being  persuaded  that  he  alone 

•  Lettere  di  Principi,  folio  175,  vol.  luzzi.  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  iii®,  pp.  89-46.— 

1°,  Cosimo  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Ammirato,  Lib.   zxxiii.^  p.   50L-* 

fol.  176,  to  the  Senese  government.—  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,p.  80,  &c-'-C^xdfUib* 

Sozzini,  Rivol.,  pp.  159-167.  — Gal-  iv.,  p.  209. 
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WBS  thus  trusted  and  thus  honoured  *.  These  attempts  made 
the  Strozzi  cautious ;  he  therefore  never  moved  without  a  guard, 
eat  his  meals  alone  with  his  brother  Eobert,  and  avoided  going 
oat  at  night. 

A  preacher  was  employed  by  the  Senese  to  sharpen  popular 
vengeance  who  soon  imparted  a  more  ferocious  character  to 
hostilities :  Marignano  threatened  to  lay  everything  waste ; 
Strozzi  told  him  this  would  be  worse  for  Florence  because  her 
territory  was  infinitely  richer  and  more  populous  than  that  of 
Siena.  Nevertheless  things  would  still  have  been  conducted 
according  to  the  milder  customs  of  war  had  not  Cosimo  declared 
his  intention  of  putting  every  Florentine  rebel  to  death  who 
fell  into  his  hands  but  of  sparing  other  soldiers.  This  forced  a 
counter-declaration  from  Strozzi  that  he  would  observe  the 
laws  of  war  with  those  troops  alone  who  depended  immediately 
on  Marignano  from  whom  he  expected  corresponding  treat- 
ment ;  and  with  such  a  vindictive  spirit  did  the  second  contest 
of  Siena  begin  f. 

Until  the  month  of  March  nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred ;  Marignano  contenting  himself  with  gradually  com- 
pleting the  blockade  and  devastating  the  country,  which  he 
could  do  at  will  because  all  the  French  troops  except  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  were  shut  up  in  the  various  strongholds.  Castig- 
lioncello,  Rencini,  and  several  small  places  on  the  Florence 
road  were  occupied  to  secure  communications  with  Poggi- 
Jbonzi  whence  the  besiegers*  supplies  were  drawn,  and  almost 
every  mill  and  aqueduct  in  the  vicinity  of  Siena  were  de- 
stroyed.    Marignano  then  continued  investing  and  reducing 

*  Gallu2zi,  Lib.  ii®,  cap.  iii®,  p.  43. —  Cosimo's  only  really  confidential 
Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i°,  folio  176,  minister  and  secretary  Concini,  but 
Lettera  di  Cosimo,  MS. — Besides  the  signed  by  the  duke  himself),  the 
authority  of  Galluzzi,  one  of  these  cir-  author  was  shown  at  Florence  in  1838, 
culars  is  published  by  Giovanni  Rosini  and  would  have  purchased  it  had  the 
of  Pisa,  in  the  historical  novel  called  owner  been  willing. 
•*  Louisa  Strozzir  Another,  almost  -f*  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol  i°. —  Gal- 
word  for  word  (probably  written  by  luzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.  p.  43. 
VOL.  V.  L 
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the  preservation  of  Senese  independence,  not  its  destruction. 
Determined  to  proceed  with  vigour  he  engaged  Ascanio  della 
Gomia  the  pope's  nephew  with  six  thousand  additional  infiGuitiy, 
reenforced  his  colonels  Giulio  di  Montevecchio,  the  Count  of 
Santa  Fiore,  and  Frangiotto  Orsino,  who  were  on  his  ordinary 
peace  estahlishment ;  he  increased  the  rank  and  command  of 
Chiappino  Yitelli  and  Eidolfo  Baglione,  an  old  and  fiEuthful  ser- 
vant, for  Cosimo  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  good  instruments  of 
power,  ambition,  or  assassination.  Thus  with  a  rich  skilful  and 
determined  hand  he  collected  a  force  of  about  twenty-four 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  under  some  of  the  ablest 
ofl&cers  in  Italy,  but  at  the  cost  of  more  than  100,000  golden 
crowns  a  month  all  raised  by  extraordinary  taxation  in  a 
period  of  incipient  scarcity;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe 
and  even  of  the  emperor  himself  thus  boldly  wrestled  with  the 
crown  of  France  *  I  Thus  began  the  second  war  of  Siena  two 
years  after  the  first,  and  seven  months  after  Cosimo  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  that  republic  but  pretending  friend- 
ship in  the  interval !  Pie^o  Strozzi  had  in  all  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  scattered  over  the  country  and  between  him 
and  Marignano  there  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a  frank  imder- 
standing  that  the  war  was  to  be  conducted  with  humanity,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  women,  to  which  end  some  incipient  courtesies 
passed  between  them:  Cosimo  on  the  contrary  considering  Fiero 
as  a  mere  rebel  not  only  declined  any  intercourse  but  despatched 
circular  letters  to  his  most  confidential  agents  with  orders  to 
make  use  of  every  means  of  destruction  against  him;  he  offered 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  ducats  for  his  assassination  besides 
other  recompenses,  and  urged  these  nefarious  instruments 
with  injunctions  of  profound  secresy,  to  show  their  loyalty  by 
their  zeal  in  the  work,  each  being  persuaded  that  he  alone 

♦  Lettere  di  Principi,  folio  176,  vol.  luzzi.  Lib.  ii<»,  cap.  iii**,  pp.  89-46.— > 

i°,  Cosimo  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Ammirato,  Lib.   zxxiii.y  p.   501.  — 

fol.  176,  to  the  Senese  government. —  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,p.  80,  &c.---Ciady  Lib. 

Sozzini,  Rivol.,  pp.  159-167.  — Gal-  iv.,  p.  209. 
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■was  thus  trusted  and  thus  honoured  *.  These  attempts  made 
the  Strozzi  cautious ;  he  therefore  never  moved  without  a  guard, 
eat  his  meals  alone  with  his  brother  Robert,  and  avoided  going 
oat  at  night. 

A  preacher  was  employed  by  the  Senese  to  sharpen  popular 
vengeance  who  soon  imparted  a  more  ferocious  character  to 
hostilities :  Marignano  threatened  to  lay  everything  waste ; 
Strozzi  told  him  this  would  be  worse  for  Florence  because  her 
territory  was  infinitely  richer  and  more  populous  than  that  of 
Siena.  Nevertheless  things  would  still  have  been  conducted 
according  to  the  milder  customs  of  war  had  not  Cosimo  declared 
his  intention  of  putting  every  Florentine  rebel  to  death  who 
fell  into  his  hands  but  of  sparing  other  soldiers.  This  forced  a 
counter-declaration  from  Strozzi  that  he  would  observe  the 
laws  of  war  with  those  troops  alone  who  depended  immediately 
on,  Marignano  from  whom  he  expected  corresponding  treat- 
ment ;  and  with  such  a  vindictive  spirit  did  the  second  contest 
of  Siena  begin  f. 

Until  the  month  of  March  nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred ;  Marignano  contenting  himself  with  gradually  com- 
pleting the  blockade  and  devastating  the  country,  which  he 
could  do  at  will  because  all  the  French  troops  except  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  were  shut  up  in  the  various  strongholds.  Castig- 
lioncello,  Rencini,  and  several  small  places  on  the  Florence 
road  were  occupied  to  secure  communications  with  Poggi- 
bonzi  whence  the  besiegers*  supplies  were  drawn,  and  almost 
every  mill  and  aqueduct  in  the  vicinity  of  Siena  were  de- 
stroyed.    Marignano  then  continued  investing  and  reducing 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii®,  cap.  iii®,  p.  43. —  Cosimo's  only  really  confidential 
Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i°,  folio  176,  minister  and  secretary  Condni,  but 
Lettera  di  Cosimo,  MS. — Besides  the  signed  by  the  duke  himself),  the 
authority  of  Galluzzi,  one  of  these  cir-  author  was  shown  at  Florence  in  1838, 
culars  is  published  by  Giovanni  Rosini  and  would  have  purchased  it  had  the 
of  Pisa,  in  the  historical  novel  called  owner  been  willing. 
•*  Zoutsa  Strozzi^''  Another,  almost  +  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol  i®. —  Gal- 
word  for  word  (probably  written  by  luzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.  p.  43. 
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Other  lower  down  in  a  more  open  part  both  being  equally  shy  of 
crossing:  when  however  the  imperial  men-at-arms  came  up  under 
Don  Juan  de  Luna  and  Mstrcantonio  Colonna,  then  the  Count 
of  Santafiore  who  led  Cosimo's  light  horse,  and  the  Count  of  No- 
gulara  Chief  of  the  emperor's  cavalry  had  orders  to  attack,  more 
especially  as  there  were  symptoms  of  unsteadiness  in  the  anta- 
gonist squadrons.  With  a  long  flourish  of  trumpets  they  dashed 
boldly  across  the  torrent  in  two  divisions  at  two  separate  passages 
and  charged  the  French  cavalry :  at  first  there  was  some  show 
of  resistance,  but  even  before  the  enemy  reached  them  the  Count 
of  Mirandola's  standard-bearer  bribed  as  is  said  by  Marignano, 
led  the  flight,  and  all  the  rest  except  five  veteran  squadrons 
threw  down  their  arms  and  ensigns  and  following  their  leader*8 
banner  soon  disappeared  on  the  road  to  Foiano.  Marignano 
now  brought  up  his  artillery  which  being  principally  directed 
against  the  Grisons  shook  their  ranks  and  drove  the  whole 
mass  of  Strozzi's  infantry  some  distance  back,  but  still  unbroken: 
disheartened  by  the  cowardice  of  his  cavalry  and  seeing  his  in- 
fantry so  furrowed  by  the  adverse  guns  Piero  saw  no  hope 
but  in  one  resolute  attack,  wherefore  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  he  crossed  the  ditch  and  bore 
down  the  Spaniards  with  great  courage  and  success,  but  the  latter 
being  well  supported  by  all  the  German  battalions  soon 
rallied  and  maintained  the  combat  long  and  vigorously  with 
pike  and  sword  and  a  continued  discharge  of  artillery,  in 
which  Marignano  was  far  superior.  For  two  hours  the  Gri- 
sons bravely  withstood  the  German  infantry,  but  thinned  out 
by  repeated  volleys  they  finally  gave  way,  and  the  French  dis- 
couraged by  the  flight  of  their  own  cavalry  stood  no  better : 
they  were  all  driven  back  in  confusion  across  the  hollow  which 
being  filled  with  dead  afforded  an  easy  passage,  and  their  pursuers 
soon  dispersed  those  who  had  not  passed  it.  The  native  Italian 
levies  from  Home  which  had  never  been  engaged  now  caught 
up  the  panic  and  though  as  yet  unassailed  could  scarcely  be 
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kept  together  by  their  ofiBicers,  so  that  when  the  imperial  cavalrj 
letumed  from  pursuit  the  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Piero's  army  now  fled  in  all  directions  and  he  himself  though 
badly  wounded,  after  haying  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  and 
doing  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  good  soldier,  would  have 
remained  and  died  on  the  field,  but  was  borne  away  by  his  friends 
and  flying  troops  to  Lucignano.  Rallying  all  the  fugitives  he 
could  find  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town  which  was  fiill  of 
provisions,  he  continued  his  flight  to  Montalcino  but  sent  on 
Gomelio  Bentivoglio  with  forty  horse  to  prevent  any  movement 
in  Siena  where  Monluc  was  apparently  at  the  point  of  death. 
Nealy  four  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field  in  this 
sanguinaiy  encounter,  and  the  ancient  local  appellation  of  ^^Scan- 
nagaUo "  became  singularly  appropriate  for  Strozzi  is  said  to 
have  lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded  *. 

Its  consequences  were  fatal  to  Siena,  but  to  Cosimo  the  second 
of  August  1 554:proved  as  fortunate  as  the  first  of  August  1537,  for 
he  forced  Marignano  to  fight  against  his  will  and  therefore  took 
exclusive  credit  for  the  victory.  Lucignano,  Foiano,  and  all  other 
garrisons  in  Val-di-Chiana  soon  yielded ;  Florence  outwardly 
rejoiced  while  Siena,  although  in  expectation  of  such  a  result 
from  Monluc's  warnings,  was  almost  in  despair  but  opposed  a 
brave  determined  spirit  to  the  enemy.  Encouraged  by  Mon- 
luc and  the  victories  of  Brissac  in  Piedmont  and  fighting  for  a 
supposed  yet  delusive  liberty,  they  bore  nobly  up  against  every 
privation  and  affronted  every  danger ;  but  the  character  of  that 
age  was  cruel  and  Marignano  shared  it  equally  with  Cosimo 
wherefore  both  were  dreaded  as  victors,  and  whether  France  or 
Spain  succeeded  Siena's  subjugation  was  certain :  between  two 
such  nations  she  never  could  have  been  free. 

•  Notizic   dcUa  Vittoria  de'  Medici,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  200-205.— Cini,  Lib.  iv., 

vol  11°,  Ar.  Storico  Ilal^,  p.  585. —  p.  276. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iiS  cap.  iii., 

Racoonti  di  Girolamo  RofBa,  pp.  559  p.  67. — Adriani,  Lib,  xi.,  pp.  783-87. 

to  579,  voL  ii".  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.—  — Segiii,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  100  to  105. 
Sozadni,  Rivoluzioni,  p.  271. — Monluc, 
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All  who  made  any  resistance  in  the  country  were  slaughtei 
without  mercy;  all  useless  mouths  on  heing  ejected  from  the c 
were  after  due  notice  put  to  death  byMarignano*s  command, 
cept  women,  who  were  pillaged  and  driven  back  under  the  wal 
some  others  were  saved  by  the  Spaniards,  who  generally 
most  barbarous,  in  this  instance  seem  to  have  abhorred  tl 
own  general's  cruelty.  The  defeat  of  Marciano  occasioned  i 
opinions  in  Siena ;  one  of  immediate  negotiation,  the  othei 
uncompromising  hostility  :  the  first  was  held  by  the  moder 
party  or  those  whose  great  wealth  was  sufficient  to  sed 
them  from  the  more  noble  object  of  their  country's  freed( 
fallacious  as  it  was,  to  that  of  self-preservation  apart  from  pul 
safety.  But  the  popular  party,  who  now  held  supreme  po' 
and  dreaded  peace  and  imperial  vengeance  more  than  war  t 
its  horrors,  determined  to  suffer  every  extreme  rather  than  1 
their  spirit  before  Duke  Cosimo's  throne.  They  had  sworn  1 
to  Monluc  before  the  battle,  and  with  sustained  and  unflinch 
resolution  were  now  ready  to  maintain  their  oath,  and  e 
imitate  the  Saguntines  of  old,  or  any  other  desperate  exam 
to  be  found  in  history  *. 

Their  constancy  w^as  put  to  a  severe  proof  and  they  sustaii 
it  nobly,  for  by  famine  alone  did  Cosimo  ever  hope  to  subi 
them :  every  peasant  detected  in  supplying  the  city  was  at  o 
hung,  yet  they  daily  risked  the  danger ;  devotion  to  the  me 
polis  as  queen  of  their  commonwealth  never  flagged,  and 
their  efforts  tended  to  nourish  her.  It  was  early  foreseen  t 
whichever  side  remained  master  of  the  harvest  would  be  mai 
of  the  w£ir ;  for  this  Strozzi  made  his  inroad  and  would  h 
reaped  or  destroyed  all  the  Florentine  crops  if  the  Frei 
succours  had  been  punctual  instead  of  arriving  a  month,  or 
he  himself  says  forty  days  after  promise.  The  Maremma  po 
lation  which  had  been  long  diminishing  was  now  reduced  t 
handful  and  fever  was  proportionally  augmented  by  negleci 

*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  201.— Adrian!,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  824-839,  845. 
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dninage  and  cultrreeiiQii ;  the  atj  pvpialalioD  of  Skna  alone 
dwindled  dunng  this  exterminating  war  from  thirty  to  ten 
thHuoDd  souls ;  it  was  supposed  that  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
smd  peasants  perished  either  by  battle,  fiunine,  or  executions 
in  the  hostile  camp,  besides  the  diminution  by  fiigitiYea ;  aoad 
Adnani  tells  us  that  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  at 
the  termination  of  hostilities  *.  There  is  unluckily  a  gap  in 
Ammirato's  histoiy  from  the  year  1554  to  1561 :  Segni  says 
but  little,  and  died  four  years  aft^ ;  and  MalaTolti  dedieatbig 
his  history  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  is  evidently  shy  of 
expressing  his  feelings^  which  were  strong  against  the  Floren- 
tines; but  Adriani  is  mcM'e  open,  and  Galluzzi  who  had  complete 
command  of  the  historical  materials  of  Florence  and  is  belieyed 
to  have  used  them  &irly,  says  "  that  it  was  ahornd  spectacle  for 
humanity,  to  see  the  women  and  children  who  were  expeHed 
from  Siena  plundered  and  insulted  by  the  Duke's  soldiers  and 
diiven  back  by  force  to  the  gates  to  be  readmitted  and  starved 
to  death ;  to  see  the  artizana  and  poorer  sort  who  were  sent 
away  put  to  dreadful  tortures  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
intelligence  of  what  was  doing  within,  and  then  either  hanged 
or  forced  back  into  the  famishing  town.  The  neighbouring 
peasantry  who  encouraged  by  the  French  or  allured  by  gain  to 
take  provisions  into  the  city  were  inevitably  hung  up  along 
the  highways,  unless  from  their  youth  and  strength  they  were 
deemed  fit  subjects  for  Cosimo's  galleys.  The  cruelty  of  Marig- 
nano  was  naturally  extreme,  but  he  was  ever  spurred  on  by  the 
Duke  of  Florence  to  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the 
country.  From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  a  judge  had 
been  established  in  the  imperial  camp  before  whom  all  the 
poorer  prisoners  were  brought  and  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Cosimo ;  their  names  were  then  registered,  and  if  afterwards 
taken  in  arms  they  suffered  death  f."     It  was  not  force  or  love 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  816  and  836. — Scgni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  114. 
+  Galluzzi,  Storia,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v.,  p.  81. 
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of  gain  alone  that  made  these  people  run  such  risks,  they 
might  have  avoided  the  one  and  satisfied  the  other  by  bringing 
their  produce  to  the  besiegers*  camp ;  it  was  a  habit  of  reve- 
rence  for  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  the  head  of  their  republic, 
the  seat  of  their   ancient  glory  and  independence,  which 
moved  them  so  powerfully  as  to  brave  every  danger  in  its 
behalf,  and  glory  in  the  death  they  suffered!     No  forced 
oaths  ever  bound  them  to  the  victors ;  theur  country  became 
a  desert  not  of  terrestrial  produce  alone  but  of  man,  beast, 
castle,  cottage,  and  villa !    Nor  were  the  peaceful  plains  of  Flo- 
rence much  more  enviable  * ;  the  sufferings  of  Siena  were  at 
least  mitigated  by  their  cause  and  the  people's  spirit  was  still 
nourished  by  the  flickering  hope  of  liberty;  but    Florence 
had  no  such  comfort,  her  citizens  already  enslaved  were  now 
robbed,  outraged,  and  urged  forward  reluctantly  to  crush  their 
neighbour's  independence  while  they  forged  stronger  fetters  for 
themselves.     Cosimo's  suspicion  of  everybody  was  increased  so 
much  by  the  conduct  of  the  Boman  Florentines  who  were  all 
men  of  great  rank  and  riches,  besides  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  war,  that  during  its  continuance  he  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  shut  with  some  few  exceptions  against  the  egress  of 
any  citizen  unless  specially  licensed  by  himself  through  his 
ministers ;  but  many  were  compelled  to  make  applications  to 
him  in  person  for  he  feared  that  numbers  of  young  men 
would  join  the  enemy,  and  above  all  he  dreaded  the  absence  or 
disaffection  of  the  rich.  A  great  scarcity  too  afflicted  the  land  and 
was  daily  increasing ;  none  of  the  last  year's  produce  remained, 
and  that  of  the  present  was  bad,  partial,  and  wanting ;  so  that 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  despair  from  existing  evil  and 
recent  sufferings,  at  one  moment  by  the  inroads  of  Strozzi,  at 
another  by  the  army  of  Marignano ;  and  again  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  other  captains  in  divers  parts  of  the  country.    Burned 
and  plundered  houses,  ruined  cultivation,  granaries  robbed  and 

*  Adrian],  Lib.  xii.,  p.  816. 
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destroyed,  fields  trampled  down,  nothing  safe  from  a  fierce  and 
lawless  soldiery,  ill-paid  by  the  duke,  worse  by  the  emperor ; 
who  lodged  and  lived  at  free  quarters  without  any  bridle  but 
their  will !  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  two  rich  and 
fertile  provinces  were  reduced  by  the  ambition  of  two  men 
neither  of  whom  had  any  right  to  the  one  or  the  other ! 

Strozzi  when  somewhat  recovered  from  his  wounds  im- 
mediately tried  the  Count  of  Montalto  and  beheaded  him  for 
surrendering  Lucignano  without  a  blow ;  he  then  brought  the 
Count  of  Mirandola's  standard-bearer  to  justice  of  whose 
treachery  there  seems  little  doubt  as  twelve  tin  flasks  full  of 
golden  crowns  under  the  name  of  Trebbiano  wine  were  sent  to 
him  by  Marignano  the  day  before  the  battle*.  "They  were 
carried,"  says  Sozzini,  "  by  a  countryman  named  Matteo  Lodola 
escorted  by  many  soldiers,  which  Matteo  after  the  war  con- 
fessed the  whole  to  me,  for  I  had  not  before  believed  it  f  ". 

These  executions  though  perfectly  justifiable  were  at  the 
moment  indiscreet  and  at  variance  with  the  extreme  laxity  of 
Italian  discipline,  for  fidelity  and  honour  were  secondary  con- 
siderations to  personal  safety  and  self-interest  amongst  the 
mercenaries  of  that  day  and  country.  The  consequence  of  this 
severity,  combined  with  his  misfortunes  and  expected  disgrace 
at  court,  was  great  personal  disgust  and  disaffection  to  Strozzi 
amongst  those  who  had  for  a  long  time  followed  his  standard ; 
yet  he  was  a  good  soldier,  an  able  officer,  and  had  high 
and  just  notions  of  what  was  necessary  for  both ;  he  was 
vigorous,  bold,  resolute,  firm,  and  patient  himself ;  and  required 
these  qualities  in  those  under  him  to  an  extent  incompatible 
with  existing  customs  and  loose  Italian  discipline.     Naturally 

*  Redi,  in  his  inimitable  Dithyrambic  "  lo  di  Pescia  11  Buriano, 

**  Bacco  in  Toscana,"  calls  this  amongst  II  Trebbiano,  il  Columbano 

other  wines,  "  //  vero  Oro  potabile,^''  Mi  tracanno  a  pieno  mano : 

an  epithet  realised  by  Marignano,  and  Egli  e  il  vero  Oro  potabile,"  &c. 

perhaps  sarcastically  used  by  the  poet  in  +  Sozziui,  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  270. 
allusion  to  this  fact. 
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enterprising  and  inflamed  with  the  passions  of  glory  hatred 
and  revenge ;  carried  onward  by  his  own  energetic  feelings  and 
zeal  for  his  master's  service,  he  forgot,  as  it  often  happens, 
that  his  followers  were  not  sustained  by  the  same  motives  or 
the  same  spirit ;  that  they  had  not  the  same  responsibility,  the 
same  prospects  of  fame  and  honour,  nor  the  same  high  objects; 
and  that  therefore  neither  mind  nor  body  could  second  his 
wishes  to  the  desired  extent  or  bear  as  he  did,  thus  morally 
strengthened,  the  fatigues  and  physical  sufferings  of  the  war. 
He  expected  too  much,  was  never  a  popular  general  and  seldom 
a  fortunate  one ;  nevertheless  his  enemies  in  court  and  camp 
were  disappointed,  for  Henry  II.  with  a  generous  sympathy  for 
his  courage  and  misfortunes  sent  him  the  truncheon  of  a  French 
marshal  in  return  for  his  defeat  at  Marciano*. 

Collecting  the  remnant  of  his  forces  at  Montalcino  Strozzi 
proceeded  with  a  small  escort  of  horse  and  a  good  body  of  in- 
fantry to  Siena  which  he  reached  with  great  personal  risk,  but 
was  induced  to  run  this  chance  by  the  intelligence  of  Monluc's 
death  and  also  that  Lansac,  whom  he  had  immediately  ordered 
from  Rome,  was  made  prisoner:  the  latter  story  was  true,  but  Men- 
luc  recovered  after  every  physician  had  quitted  him,  and  in  this 
state  was  visited  by  Piero  when  he  entered  Siena  f .  Leaving 
Comelio  Bentivoglioin  command  of  his  troops  amounting  to  three 
thousand  men,  Strozzi  took  leave  of  Monluc,  now  convalescent 
and  the  only  person  informed  of  his  intentions,  secretly  quitted 
Siena,  made  his  way  safely  through  the  besiegers*  lines,  and 
after  great  perils  arrived  at  Montalcino  where  he  again  prepared 
for  active  warfare  J.  It  now  being  clear  that  the  fall  of  Siena 
was  at  hand  Charles  the  Fifth  declared  that  state  forfeited  by 
rebellion  to  the  imperial  crown  and  forthwith  invested  Prince 
Philip,  or  the  King  of  England  as  he  was  then  denominated, 
with  the  sovereignty ;  but  annexing  the  power  of  transferring 
it  on  feudal  tenure  to  a  third  party. 

*  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  107. — Adriani,    +  Monluc,  Lib,  iii°,  p.  208. 
Lib.  xii.,  pp.  802-81 4.  $  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  the  blockade  continued  with  one  bold  and  nearly 
saccessfol  attempt  at  escalade,  by  which  the  outwork  of  Camullia 
was  atormed,  captured,  and  through  Monluc's  energy,  recaptured 
in  one  night ;  and  another  to  batter  down  the  wall  between '  'Porta 
Ovile  "  and  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  with  even  less  fortune, 
but  by  Oosimo's  orders  not  Marignano's  suggestion. 
Alter  this  the  latter  fell  back  into  the  more  congenial 
tystetn  of  dull  blockade  and  cold-blooded  barbarity,  intercepting 
supplies  and  mutilating  or  hanging  their  rustic  conductors, 
vith  occasional  attacks  and  alarms  to  give  some  yariety  to  the 
soene*.    The  sufferings  of  the  besieged  continued  to  be  borne 
not  only  with  resolution  but  spirit,  and  even  an  assumed  cheer- 
fblness  that  led  them  to  celebrate  their  games  and  festivals  in 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy :  this  could  not  be  for  their  con- 
dition was  too  well  known,  although  Strozzi  who  was  again 
active  in  the  field  hoped  that  Marshal  Brissac*s  successes  in 
Piedmont  would  force  Charles  to  recall  his  troops  from  Tus- 
cany.   But  Cosimo  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  keep  both  the 
eftiperor  and  his  army  in  good  humour,  yet  the  possibility 
of  their  being  recalled  made  him  anxious  for  peace,  wherefore 
he  addressed  the  Senese  government  with  an  assurance  that 
he  waned  not  against  the  liberty  of  Siena  but  only  required 
the  republic  to  place  itself  again  under  imperial  protection,  and 
then  offered  hunself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which 
would  secure  all  their  privileges  f .    Henry  II.  had  already 
^ven  the  Senese  permission  to  treat,  and  in  the  month  of  March 
when  every  species  of  nourishment  had  failed,  when  no  wine 
lias  to  be  found,  when  mules  and  horses,  dogs  and  asses,  and 
even  all  the  cats,  mice,  and  rats  were  eaten  up ;  or  were  one 
by  chance  discovered,  it  was  sold  if  a  rat,  for  a  ducat,  if  a 
cat  for  four;  when  neither  herb  nor  grass  remained;  when 
soldiers  and  citizens  were  falling  dead  from  inanition  in  the 

«  fioosdni,  RiToluzioni  di  Siena,  vol.  ii^,  p.  402,  Arcbivio  fttot.  l\aX. 

t  Adriani,  Lib,  xff.,  p.  847. 
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streets;  when  shadows  of  human  beings  stalked  silently  through 
the  desolate  city ;  when  all  hope  of  succour,  all  expectation  of 
independence  had  departed,  the  liberty  of  death  alone  remain- 
ing :  then,  hut  not  until  then,  did  this  intrepid  people  begin  to 
think  of  a  convention*.  Strozzi  urged  them  by  letters  to  hold 
out  in  hope  of  aid  from  Piedmont  while  he  refused  the  offers 
of  the  French  ministers  at  Borne  to  levy  Italian  soldiers  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence.  He  felt  that  with  Italians  alone, 
whatever  their  numbers  or  quality,  he  could  never  withstand 
the  Spanish  and  German  veterans  of  Cosimo's  army ;  no  trust 
according  to  his  belief  could  be  placed  in  them  and  he  pre- 
ferred their  absence.  Six  hundred  Germans,  unable  any  longer 
to  suffer,  were  by  his  command  sent  out  of  the  town  secretly 
with  orders  to  join  him  at  Montalcino ;  but  his  letters  were 
intercepted,  deciphered  at  Florence,  and  then  forwarded  to 
their  destination:  the  consequence  was  an  ambuscade  and 
combat  with  immense  slaughter  and  the  escape  of  only  two 
himdred  to  Montalcino. 

In  this  state  of  things  four  ambassadors  were  despatched  to 
Florence  and  remained  four  days  in  the  palace  insisting  on  the 
preservation  of  their  liberty  with  other  conditions  inadmissible 
by  Cosimo  even  had  Siena  been  ftdl  of  provisions ;  wherefore 
he  sharply  dismissed  them  with  injunctions  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  full  powers  to  treat.  This  stopped  all  negotiation  for 
a  fortnight  when  eight  other  ambassadors  appeared,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  by  which 
Siena  was  to  remain  free  but  the  emperor  to  nominate  twenty 
of  the  governing  Balia ;  that  a  garrison  of  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
German  infantry  wsus  to  be  admitted,  but  at  Oosimo*s  option  both 
as  to  number  and  nation ;  that  no  citadel  or  fortress  should  be 

*  There  were   of  course  occasional  at  5,  &c.     Nor  was  there  wanting 

small  supplies  brought  in  by  daring  occasional  supplies  of  wine,  mly  meat, 

and  mercenary  peasants,  of  fowls,  eggs,  and  cheese  at  proportional  prices  ;  bat 

pigeons,  &c.,  but  they  were  rare,  par^  these  were  only  for  the  few  and  rich, 

tial,    and    sold  at  enormous   prices,  and  for  them  but  rarely  and  by  chance. 

Capons  7  golden  crowns  a  pair :  fowls  (Vide  Somniy  p.  404.) 
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constructed  without  the  people*s  consent;  that  the  French 
\  troops  should  he  allowed  to  retire  where  they  pleased  with 
I  arms  and  flying  colours ;  that  the  forts  thrown  up  round  Siena 
I  should  he  demolished ;  and  that  a  general  amnesty  except  for 
rehels  should  he  proclaimed.  These  conditions  were  signed  on 
the  second  and  the  imperial  garrison  entered  Siena  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April  the  inhahitants  heing  aUowed  to  emi- 
grate or  remain  as  host  suited  them.  This  permission  was 
taken  full  advantage  of  and  a  vast  numher  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  quitted  the  town  with  the  French  garrison :  retiring  to 
Montalcino  they  there  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  commonwealth  until  the  peace  of  Chateau-Camhresis 
in  1559  reduced  them  to  the  common  level  of  Tuscany*. 

Thus  fell  the  S^nese  repuhUc  after  fifteen  months'  determined 
and  honourahle  resistance  during  which  the  people  sacrificed 
everything  in  hopes  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  that  liherty 
whose  turbulence  never  yet  destroyed  the  magic  of  its  namef! 

But  the  capitulation  displeased  Charles  who  coveted  Siena, 
and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  which  induced  Cosimo  to  grant 
conditions  so  favourable ;  for  as  an  independent  Italian  prince 
he  deprecated  the  vicinity  of  imperial  power  and  hoped  in  time 
to  become  lord  of  that  country:  the  emperor  and  all  his  cabinet 
were  however  indignant  and  for  some  time  a  ratification  was 
refused,  nor  was  it  ultimately  granted  except  from  pure  appre- 
hension of  alienating  the  powerful  Duke  of  Florence  J. 

The  twenty-first  of  April  opened  on  a  melancholy  scene ! 
Cosimo 's  army  was  marshalled  outside  the  walls  to  witness 

*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  253-260. —  Malavolti,  the  Senese  historian,  who 

Sozzini,  Rivol.  p.  411,  &c. — Cini,  Lib.  by  a  long  illness  ending  in  death  was 

v.,  pp.  300-334. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  prevented,  if  he  ever  intended  it,  from 

cap.  iv.  and  v.,  p.  87,   &c.  —  Botta,  carrying  on  his  history.     The  fall  of 

Storia  d^Italia,  Lib.  ix.,   p.  318. —  Siena  is  the  Republic's  death  ;  all  sub- 

Muratori,  Anno  1554-5. — Malavolti,  sequent  matters   are    provincial   and 

Lib.  X.,  Parte  iii.,  folio  166. — Adriani,  belong  to  Florence,  Florence  herself 

Lib.  xii.,  p.  864. — Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  belonging  entirely  to  the  Medici, 

p.  145. — Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  171.  t  Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  875. 
I       i*  We  here   take   leave  of   Orlando 
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the  OTacuation  of  Siena :  two  ranks  <rf  Grennan  and  Spanish 
yeterans  ^ttering  witii  bumished  ateei  irere  arrayed  in 
double  lines  beyond  the  Roman  gate ;  six  Gascon  battalions 
and  hax  Itaiiaa  columns,  diminii^d  in  numbers,  scexw 
of  raiment,  end  iwvisted  by  €unine,  but  still  vrell  armed  and 
aH  resolute  scddiers,  marched  in  slender  ranks  with  flying 
colours  throdig^  the  avehway  which  scarcely  echoed  their 
£amished  tread,  yet  showing  to  their  robust  and  well-equipped 
opponents  what  bvave  men  could  su£for  in  an  honourable  cause! 
Then  came  a  teain  of  hopeless  and  ruined  citizens  flying  from 
imperial  Tengeanoe :  they  had  boldly  upheld  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  would  not  stop  to  see  the  once  free  dwellings  of  their 
forefiathem  trampled  on  by  insolent  stxangera.  Many  with  the 
fate  of  Florence  in  th^  mind  smiled  bittedy  at  the  idea  that 
imperial  villany  would  ever  keep  fiiith  with  helpless  misfortune, 
or  OTen  suffer  a  whisper  of  liberty  to  circulate  through  Siena's 
empty  streets  and  palaces.  The  amnesty  of  Cosimo  they  knew 
was  forced ;  forced  by  the  honest  eneigy  and  sagacity  of  Monluc ; 
and  in  the  Medici's  gentleness  they  only  detected  the  sheathing 
of  the  tiger  *s  claw  under  its  smooth  deceitful  veket  *. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  noble  fomilies  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-fiTO  of  plebeian  blood  issued  from  the  gate, 
rained,  friendless,  and  trusting  to  the  pity  of  the  stranger! 
Aged  women,  and  infants,  and  noble  matrons  were  placed  on 
mules  which  the  charity  of  Monluc  had  procured  for  them  from 
the  enemy's  genend;  the  young  women  were  afoot  carrying 
thdr  infonts  in  cradles  on  their  head ;  more  than  a  hundred 
maidens  followed  these  disconsolate  parents,  and  numbers  of 
young  men  leading  a  wife  in  one  hand  and  a  daughter  in  the 
other  were  seen  flying  from  their  native  city  with  a  dark  and 
desolate  country  before  them,  where,  says  Monluc,  there  was 
not  a  living  spirit  to  give  food  to  a  horse,  from  Montalcino  to 
Siena  and  from  Siena  to  Florence  f !     ''I  had  seen,"  adds  this 

*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii^  p.  257.  t  Ibil,  p.  264. 
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honest  and  compassionate  soldier,  **  I  had  seen  a  lamentable 
iqpectade  irhen  all  useless  mouths  were  ejected  from  the  city ; 
I  but  I  b^ield  more  than  equal  misery  in  the  departure  of  these 
mfbrtonates  who  left  Siena  with  us,  and  in  those  who  re* 
nudned  2  Never  in  my  life  did  I  behold  so  painful  a  separation : 
and  though  our  soldiers  had  suffered  every  possible  hardship 
stall  this  separation  afflicted  them,  and  the  more  because  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  preserve  the  public  liberty.  As  to  me  I 
soffsred  more ;  I  could  not  contemplate  this  calamity  without 
tears,  and  sorrowing  deeply  for  this  people  who  had  shown  them- 
selves so  fervid  in  the  preservation  of  their  freedom  *". 

When  the  long  array  of  fieunished  soldiers  and  miserable 
mtizens  had  cleared  the  gate  they  received  a  scanty  supply  of 
fiood  from  Marigoano  himself;  the  Spanish  soldiers  brought 
provisions  of  their  own  accord,  distributing  bread  as  the  peo- 
ple passed  their  ranks,  and  thus  saving  the  lives  of  from  two 
to  four  hundred  persons :  yet  in  despite  of  this,  more  than 
fifty  people  sunk  down  and  died  that  day,  and  for  the  four 
following  days  six  ounces  of  biscuit  was  the  allowance  of  each 
individual.  Monluc  killed  his  horse  and  with  oil  from  the  lamps 
of  churches,  wild  mallows,  and  common  nettles,  it  was  cooked  and 
distributed  amongst  the  soldiers.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  they  sat  down  to  weep  under  the  willows 
of  the  river  Trezza  at  Arbiarotta,  and  here  Monluc  divided 
some  of  the  food  given  him  by  Marignano  into  two  parts,  one 
he  gave  to  the  Senese  exiles  the  other  to  his  soldiers;  a  little, 
and  but  a  little  to  each,  for  there  were  only  four  flasks  of  wine 
and  six  loaves  amongst  the  multitude  f.  They  then  resumed 
their  march  to  Montalcino,  but  through  a  desert !  no  seed  had 
been  sown,  for  two  years  no  spade  had  touched  the  soil,  the 
plough-shares  lay  rusting  on  the  ground,  their  woodwork  was  in 
ashes;  the  few  remaining  animals  were  wild,  the  instruments 
of  husbandry,  the  wrecks  of  houses,  and  their  inmates,  were 

*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii°,  pp.  259-60.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  261-262. 
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all  scattered  far  and  wide,  not  even  a  domestic  animal  now 
prowled  about  the  blackened  dwellings,  and  in  some  places 
perhaps  the  master's  bones  hung  bleaching  on  a  neighbouring 
tree.  "  From  Montalcino  to  Sieruij  from  Siena  to  Florence  no 
living  spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  land  "*/  These  are 
emphatic  words  from  a  soldier  and  an  actor  in  the  scene, 
but  not  a  destroyer.  At  Buonconvento  Strozzi  and  Monloc 
met  and  embraced  yet  were  each  unable  to  speak;  the  mis- 
fortunes of  both  for  a  moment  overcame  them;  they  then 
turned  and  led  their  &mished  comrades  slowly  on  to  Mon- 
talcino  f. 

In  that  town  the  remnants  of  Senese  liberty  were  collected ; 
the  shadow  of  an  ancient  republic  rested  for  a  while  on  its  old 
grey  walls  as  faintly  as  their  hopes,  but  it  soon  passed  over  the 
mouldering  dial  and  disappeared  for  ever ! 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNA&cHs. — England  :  Henr^  YIII.  to  1547 ;  then  Edward 
VI.  to  1553 ;  then  Mary,  married  Philip  Prince  of  Spain  in  1554. — Scotland: 
James  Y.  to  1542;  then  Mary,  an  in&nt  eight  days*  old. — France:  Francis  L 
until  1547;  then  Henry  II. —  Spain:  Charles  V. —  Portugal:  John  IIL — 
Sicily  and  Naples :  Charles  V. — Popes :  Paul  III.  (Famese)  to  1549,  Oiulio 
III.  (del  Monte,  Florentine)  to  1555,  Marcello  IL  (Cervino)  1555,  Paul  IV. 
(Caraflh)  1555. —  Emperor  :  Charles  V. —  Sultan  :  Solyman. —  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  King  of  the  Romans. 

*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  254. — Cini,  Lib.  v.,  p.  331. — Adriani,  Lib.  xiiL,  p.  892. 

•f  Monluc,  Lib.  iii.^  p.  262. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FROM   APRIL    ]fi55   TO   JANUARY    1660. 

♦ 

COSIMO  THE  FIRST 

DUKE  OF  FLORENCE  AND  SIENA. 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  after  the  Florentine  republic 
fell,  the  goTemment  although  monarchical  still  retained  its 
wonted  forms  and  magistracies,  but  so  as  to  concen- 
irate  all  real  power  in  the  sovereicm  while  many 
citizens  enjoyed  poUtical  honours  and  apparenUy  jLicipated 
'in  his  authority.  During  the  wild  licentious  reign  of  Alexander 
this  was  not  altogether  illusory,  because  his  pleasures  neces- 
sarily forced  business  into  subordinate  hands ;  but  under 
Cosimo  the  scene  was  changed,  yet  the  constitution  still  pre- 
served the  semblance  of  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions  when  it  was  really  an  absolute  sovereignty  and  the 
most  despotic  in  Christendom.  At  Cosimo 's  election  the  Senate 
or  council  of  "  Forty-eight "  deeming  that  a  quarterly  appoint- 
ment of  four  state  councillors  might  be  insufficient  to  control 
his  power  and  retain  their  own,  added  a  permanent  privy 
council  which  they  imagined  would  direct  the  course  of  public 
government.  The  cabal  that  placed  Cosimo  on  the  throne 
originated  this  project  and  influenced  the  assembly  so  as  to 
secure  their  own  election  as  members  of  his  cabinet :  Guicci- 
ardini,  Vettori,  Acciaioli,  Niccolini,  Matteo  Strozzi,  and  Otta- 
viano  de  Medici  hoped,  if  not  from  Cosimo's  gratitude,  at  least 
by  these  means  to  secure  a  paramount  influence  in  his  coimcils, 
and  succeeded  for  a  while  because  they  were  just  then  necessary ; 
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but  when  once  steadied  by  the  victory  of  Monte  Mario,  Cosdmo  ^j 
quickly  dispensed  with  their  support  and  demolished  the  ladder  ,i, 
by  which  he  himself  had  mounted.  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  soon 
became  his  servant ;  Vettori  and  Guicciardini  died  and  the  rest 
were  charged  with  Pistoian  aiBEairs,  an  important  office,  because 
of  the  turbulent  fewtions  unrepressed  by  republican  policy  but 
which  Cosimo's  interest  led  him  to  destroy.  The  second  duty 
of  this  council  thus  separated  and  made  to  supersede  the  firsti 
relieved  Cosimo  from  inconvenient  counsellors ;  but  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  powerful  as  it  was,  became  from  its  still 
free  and  complicated  nature  unsuited  to  his  opening  vie^vs  of  des- 
potism, which  determined  him  to  change  it.  In  the  beginning 
he  assisted  personally  at  the  council-board  and  promulgated  all 
public  acts  as  the  decrees  of  **  the  Duke  Am)  Council  of  the 
Florentine  Republic,"  the  latter  epithet  having  been  pre- 
served to  flatter  public  prejudice  with  the  notion  of  existing 
liberty :  but  when  possession  of  the  citadels  brought  compaiap 
tive  independence  Cosimo  at  once  disregarded  forms,  appointed 
his  lieutenants  to  preside  in  rotation  at  the  council-board,  and 
discontinued  his  personal  attendance  on  purpose  to  lessen  that 
dignity  which  it  naturally  derived  from  the  sovereign's  presence. 
The  next  step  was  to  make  every  other  magistracy  and  pro- 
vincial governor  the  mere  instruments  of  his  pleasure  and 
compel  them  to  send  periodioal  reports  of  every  official  act, 
whether  proposed  or  accomplished,  so  that  their  whole  autho- 
rity soon  dwindled  into  the  privilege  of  registering  his  will  and 
their  duty  in  executing  it.  The  ducal  *'  EescripU  "  which  at 
first  were  mere  indications  of  the  sovereign's  wishes  addressed 
as  general  instructions  to  the  several  courts,  finally  became 
authentic  documents  and  legal  decisions  without  any  other 
formality.  All  foreign  despatches,  public  acts,  patents,  and 
every  state  paper  ultimately  ran  in  the  Duke's  name  alone 
without  any  mention  of  the  councillors,  except  in  preambles  to 
those  laws  which  he  occasionally  commanded  them  to  promul- 
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gate.  Good  policy  made  him  insist  on  the  impartial  distribu- 
tion of  office,  and  secure  ciTil  justice  bj  severe  laws  repressiTe 
of  aristocratic  power,  to  protect  the  weak :  this  to  a  certain 
point  soothed  the  people  and  rendered  office,  deprived  of  power 
or  patronage,  an  object  of  livelihood  rather  than  of  political 
ambition.  Cosimo  thus  made  himself  the  centre  of  a  thousand 
diverging  rajs  and  on  the  ruins  of  a  fierce  democracy  built  the 
most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe. 

This  plan  was  originally  proposed  by  Clement  YII.  who 
placed  his  minister  Francesco  Campana  about  Duke  Alexan- 
der to  carry  it  out :  that  prince  however  was  far  too  ungovern- 
able and  debauched  to  pursue  a  steady  course,  but  with  the 
youth  and  seriousness  of  Cosimo  who  continued  Campana  in 
the  chief  secretaryship  and  deferred  to  his  judgment,  it  was 
saccessful.  Campana  died  in  1546  and  was  succeeded  by  Lelk) 
Torello  da  Parma  as  chief  secretary  of  state :  he  was  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence  who  had  served  the  Duke's  father,  and  these 
two,  both  creatures  of  the  wily  sagacious  Clement,  were  the 
directors  of  Cosimo's  youth  in  the  art  of  government.  Foreign 
affidrs  according  to  the  then  existing  custom  were  managed 
more  by  the  verbal  and  personal  intercourse  of  diplomatic  agents 
than  by  despatches ;  these  were  avoided  from  the  total  want  of 
confidence  that  prevailed  both  amongst  private  individuals  and 
public  men,  coupled  with  the  general  suspicion  occasioned  by 
official  treachery  or  indiscretion  in  public  servants.  Secret 
agents  therefore  being  constantly  employed  in  foreign  politics 
Cosimo's  real  sentiments  on  this  subject  were  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  mystery  never  clearly  or  generally  known  to  the  Floren- 
tines, and  as  far  as  documents  are  necessary  still  in  some  mea- 
sure wanting  for  history.  His  personal  aj)plication,  the  result  of  a 
particularly  jealous  and  active  mind  whatever  were  his  motives 
was  exemplary  in  its  constant  action ;  he  read  and  signed  all  private 
petitions,  all  ministerial  and  state  papers,  and  with  so  distinct 
an  expression  of  his  \yill  as  to  allow  no  room  for  subterfuge. 
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He  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  criminal  magistracies  with 
absolute  sway,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  over  both  public  and  private 
expenditure  accompanied  by  a  rigorous  and  searching  inspection 
of  its  administration  even  to  the  smallest  particulars.    His  spj 
system  was  penetrating  and  universal ;  he  seemed  to  have  one 
great  eye  and  ear  embracing  the  civilised  world !  nor  was  bis 
secrecy  less  proverbial,  wherefore  his  autograph  correspondence 
became  very  extensive,  every  letter  being  copied  filed  and 
registered  by  himself  so  fearful  was  he  of  any  interference! 
His  ministers  with  an  occasional  exception  were  mere  tools, 
and  so  much  did  everything  emanate  from  him  that  even  when 
he  created  a  new  coimcil  caUed  the  "  Pratica  segreta"  to  settie  f 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  preserve  the  ducal  rights,  he  inva- 
riably predetermined  and  directed  all  their  proceedings.   With 
the  aid  of  Torello  and  Niccolini  he  revised  and  regulated  the 
whole  code  of  Florentine  law,  reformed  ecclesiastical  afiEairB, 
reduced  the  secular  clergy  to  a  stricter  discipline,  and  when  a 
benefice  became  vacant  took  instant  possession  of  it  in  his  own 
name  until  an  incumbent  were  appointed.     He  checked  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  the  regular  orders  and  was  particularly 
and  justly  severe  on  the  mendicants,  especially  the  Franciscans, 
who  were  accustomed  to  turn  those  nunneries  under  their  spiri- 
tual direction  into  ecclesiastical  brothels.     He  also  assigned  a 
certain  age  under  which  no  young  persons  of  either  sex  were  to 
be  admitted  into  convents :  he  acted  rigorously  against  every  book 
and  person  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  heresy,  for  if  had  made 
some  progress  in  Naples  Ferrara  aiid  Lucca,  and  even  impinged 
on  the  orthodoxy  of  Florence.      He  imparted  more  activity  to 
the  inquisition,  which  had  long  existed  under  strictly  modified 
regulations  after  the  government  of  1 345  found  it  necessary  to 
repel  the  encroachments  of  that  tribunal.     Cosimo,  without 
relaxing  the  ancient  law,  now  admitted  three  deputies  from 
Rome  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Florentine  inquisitor,  but  still 
subservient  to  the  civil  power.  The  consequence  was  an  "  Auto 
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ia  FS"  in  1551  not  of  Iberian  character,  as  books  alone  were 
burned,  but  of  twenty-two  individuals  who  dressed  in  hoods  and 
bocks  painted  with  crosses  and  devils,  were  led  through  the 
city  and  after  acknowledging  their  errors  readmitted  into  the 
church.  Several  women  also  underwent  a  more  private  pimish- 
ment,  and  as  some  of  the  delinquents  were  of  high  rank  it 
shows  that  heretical  opinions  had  made  considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  Florentines*.  Decrees  were  also  issued  for  the 
improvement  of  morals,  (blasphemy  being  punished  by  per- 
forating the  tongue)  and  other  laws  promulgated  so  severe  in 
themselves  and  so  rigidly  executed  as  to  drive  many  timid  and 
culpable  citizens  from  the  country. 

Against  his  rebels  and  exiles  Cosimo*s  conduct  was  barba- 
rous, implacable,  and  utterly  vindictive :  by  a  decree  of  1557  any 
communication  with  them  involved  the  conrespondent  in  their 
crime  :  by  another  in  1539  they  were  forbidden  to  be  received 
on  the  frontier ;  rewards  were  offered  to  their  murderers ;  a 
general  obligation  was  imposed  under  severe  penalties  to  reveal 
the  place  of  their  concealment;  and  even  women  were  not 
exempt  from  punishment  for  violating  these  laws.  All  Flo- 
rentine subjects  were  forbidden  to  serve  a  foreign  state  without 
the  ducal  leave ;  fathers  being  held  responsible  for  sons,  uncles 
for  nephews,  brother  for  brother;  and  even  the  infant  children 
of  rebels  were  made  to  suffer  for  the  offences  of  their  parent  by 
being  rendered  incapable  of  inheritance  even  to  maternal  pro- 
perty or  of  becoming  heirs  by  will :  all  such  property  was 
finally  confiscated  and  the  culprit  considered  as  having  died 
intestate  on  the  day  of  his  crime  whether  tried  or  not ;  such 
confiscations  being  subject  to  reversal  if  other  more  distant 
claims  could  be  proved.  The  children  of  exiles  were  banished 
in  perpetuity,  and  even  infants  under  twelve  years  of  age  the 
moment  they  reached  that  period  were  struck  down  by  this 
odious  law.      Niccolini  to  his  credit  remonstrated  against  so 

*  Platina,  Vita  di  Paulo,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  55    — Galluzzi,  Lib.  i°,  cap.  V\\\. 
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abominable  a  decree,  but  Coaimo  was  implacaihle  and  no  nun 
dared  oj^se  him ;  it  wajB  called  "  La  Legge  Polverind'*  from 
Jacopo  Polyerina  of  Prato  its  originator,  a  ministor  much  em* 
ployed  by  Cosimo :  but  this  extreme  ngoor  characterited  tU 
his  actions  and  the  attempted  reformation  of  manners  esBSpeat'  h 
ated  without  correcting  or  frightening  the  people.  SeeicC  |m 
accusations,  punishments,  exiles,  and  confiscations,  excited  aai 
augmented  private  hate  and  rather  fostered  than  sabdved  tiw 
ancient  republican  fierceness,  in  despite  of  all  the  eneoonge- 
ment  of  science  and  literature  intended  to  correct  it  Private 
misery  and  public  exactions  augmented  crime,  aggreeMm  p 
quarrels,  and  homicides,  and  these  again  were  met  by  wote  t 
rigorous  laws ;  the  last  being  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  ;- 
treatment  as  rebels:  untried,  unexamined,  and  without  any 
consideration  of  circumstances,  reputed  mannslayers  might  be 
murdered  by  whoever  coveted  the  reward  offered  for  these 
unholy  deeds.  Nor  could  the  homicide  himself  ever  expect  to 
return  eaxept  hy  committing  another  murder,  and  proving  tM 
with  his  own  hands  he  had  killed  a  Florentme  rebel ;  or  in 
other  words  a  private  enemy  of  Cosimo!  Such  was  his  justice! 
Such  his  barbarous  policy !  and  such  his  modes  of  promoting 
morality ! 

In  accordance  with  the  then  general  custom  of  great  Italian 
cities  public  informers  were  established  amongst  the  tradesmen 
or  other  constant  residents  in  each  street  of  the  capital ;  tfaiB 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  an  organized  system  of  spy-pohee 
by  dividing  the  city  into  fifty  departments  under  the  name  of 
^^Syndicates''  in  each  of  which  one  or  two  informers  were  nomi- 
nated according  to  the  population.  A  purse  of  the  most  eligible 
names  for  this  worthy  office  was  kept  by  government  and  the 
informers  annually  drawn  from  it :  their  duty  was  to  denounee 
the  slightest  misdemeanor  which  occurred  in  their  district,  for 
which  information  they  received  not  only  a  regular  salary  but 
rewards  proportioned  to  its  importance,  besides  being  exempt 
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from  responsibility  for  personal  debts!     This  odious  system 
was  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole  Florentine  dominion*. 
Gosimo's  searching  taxation  penetrated  into  the  vitals  of  Tus- 
cany, nothing  escaped  him ;  every  purse  was  drained,  every 
trade  injured,  every  family  impoverished ;   universal  hatred 
pervaded  the  country  but  terror  prevailed  over  hate ;  his  hand 
was  too  heavy ;  men  feared  to  move ;  armies  maintained  his 
power  and  he  maintained  them  with  his  people's  blood :  the 
miseiy  of  1554  and  1555  was  increased  by  his  warn   and 
universal  scarcity  :  the  harvest  failed,  com  was  assized  at  five 
liret  V^^  "staio"  or  Florentine  bushel,  an  apparently  high  price 
but  far  below  the  market  value,  and  of  this  Cosimo  took  three 
lire  and  a  half  by  direct  taxation  in  that  article  alone  !     The 
consequence  was  a  cessation  of  imports,  a  withholding  of  com 
from  the  market,  and  augmented  misery :  the  assize  was  then 
removed  and  grain  flowed  in  rapidly  but  rose  to  eight  lire  a 
bushel  I :    this  was  a  famine  price  and  the  poor  could  not 
purchase,  for  the  relief  did  not  descend  to  their  means  ;  they 
still  were  starving  and  died  in  multitudes  :  eighteen  thousand 
famished  beggars,  or  about  one  third  of  the  population,  swarmed 
in  Florence  alone,  and  niunbers  sank  under  their  afflictions : 
by-lanes,  street  corners,  low  walls,  obscure  cellars  and  public 
squares,  served  as  the  death-beds  of  these  miserable  creatures ; 
nor  did  the  eight  thousand  pounds  of  bread  which  Cosimo 
ordered  to  be  daily  issued  to  the  people  do  much  towards  their 
alleviation ! 

Equal  wretchedness  overwhelmed  the  rural  districts;  whole 
families,  nay  whole  villages  silently  perished  and  were  forgotten; 
and  full  sixty  thousand  souls,  between  the  capital  and  countrj'^ 
ascended  to  their  Creator  through  famine  and  suffering !    Many 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  i**,  cap.  viii°.  J  This  according  to  the  then  propor- 

t  The   silver    "  lira "    of  this  reign  tion  between  a  lira  and  golden  crown 

weighed  tlirce  pennyweights,  nineteen  would,  weight  for  weight,  equal  about 

grains.    (Vide  Orsini,   Storia    della  nine  shillings  at  least  of  our  present 

Monetttf  <L'C.),  but  whether  this  lira  money, 
is  here  understood  seems  doubtful. 
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more  were  subsequently  despatched  by  a  disease  called  the 
**petecckie"  much  resembling  plague,  which  was  probably  the 
effect  of  starvation.  Such  were  the  general  character  and 
consequences  of  Cosimo  de*  Medici*s  early  goyemment,  hk 
relentless  ambition,  his  wars,  and  his  revenge  * ! 

Pope  Julius  III.  died  in  March  1555  with  the  reputation  of 
a  worthy  pontiff,  but  more  &om  his  negative  than  positive  vir- 
tues ;  he  received  praise  for  not  doing  harm  rather  than  £)r 
having  accomplished  any  good :  his  nepotism  was  under  the 
general  standard,  and  he  gave  his  time  up  more  to  sensual  en- 
joyments than  government.  One  of  his  most  expensive  and 
innocent  pleasures  was  the  creation  of  a  villa  and  extensive 
pleasure  grounds  three  miles  in  circumference,  outside  of  the 
Porta  Flaminia  or  "  del  Popolo"  in  emulation  as  was  said  of 
Nero's  celebrated  gardens.  It  was  entirely  walled  in,  divided 
into  several  distinct  species  of  cultivation,  and  adorned  with 
buildings,  porticos,  arches,  fountains,  statues,  and  columns ;  so 
that  the  *'  Vigna  di  Papa  Qiidio"  became  as  famous  as  its  mors 
ancient  prototype.  Amongst  these  alluring  shades  he  neglected 
the  cares  of  government  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights 
of  the  table  and  every  social  enjoyment,  but  even  this  was  a 
blessed  change  from  the  fire  sword  and  famine  of  his  predeces- 
sors  f .  To  the  general  surprise  and  against  his  own  inclination 
Marcello  Cervino  of  Montepulciano  succeeded  on  the  ninth  of 
April  1555  and  added  another  instance  of  the  brevity  of  those 
popes'  lives  who  did  not  change  their  name  on  assuming  the 
tiara.  He  died  on  the  first  of  May  at  the  age  of  but  fifty-five 
regretted  by  aU,  for  he  was  well  known  as  a  wise,  gentle,  disin- 
terested and  moral  man,  full  of  piety  and  learning,  and  pro- 
mising a  good  and  glorious  pontificate.  So  free  was  he  from 
nepotism  that  none  of  his  relations  were  even  permitted  to 
reside  in  Home,  not  even  a  brother ;  nor  would  he  allow  his 

*  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  113. 
t  Muratori,  Annali. — Platina,  Yite,  p.  548. 
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brother  Alexander's  two  children  whom  he  had  previously 
dopted,  to  be  visited  by  anybody  except  as  private  individuals, 
Q  which  character  and  not  beyond,  he  declared  his  intention  of 
providing  for  his  kinsmen.  He  had  while  a  cardinal  projected 
extensive  reforms  in  the  church  and  was  anxious  for  a  general 
ooncil  in  the  hope  of  healing  the  existing  schism  by  concilia- 
bn :  had  he  fulfilled  what  he  professed,  and  from  his  well- 
aiown  character  such  results  were  probable,  this  pontificate 
rould  have  been  a  censure  on  all  preceding  popes  and  a  blessing 
0  Christianity.  Amongst  universal  vice  and  corruption  the 
ontemplation  of  such  beings  refreshes  the  weary  spirit,  such 
parks  preserve  the  flame  of  virtue  and  are  the  ark  of  moral 
alvation  *. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  Marcello  the  Second's  place  was 
lied  by  Giovan-Pietro  Caraffiat  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  a 
lan  of  very  different  stamp  who  soon  showed  that  peace  was 
ot  his  favourite  watchword.  Caraffa  was  of  a  noble  Neapolitan 
imily  and  called  the  "  Cardinale  Teatino"  from  his  bishopric 
f  Chieti  which  in  Latin  was  "  Theate.""  He  had  always  been 
onsidered  as  a  person  of  saintly  character  who  despised  mun- 
ane  honours,  and  more  especially  because  along  with  Gaetaiio 
!iene  of  Vicenza,  afterwards  sainted,  he  instituted  the  rigid 
rder  of  the  ^' TeatinV  in  1528.  Caraffa  was  the  priiicijoal 
dviser  of  Paul  III.  who  had  made  him  a  cardinal ;  he  strongly 
dvocated  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  and  was 
imself  the  first  builder  of  its  prisons  in  that  cityf.  His 
iety  and  humility  had  hitherto  been  exemplary  but  many 
etected  both  fox  and  wolf  under  the  lamb's  covering  and 
readed  the  consequences.  Impetuous,  passionate,  hard,  and 
iflexible ;  full  of  zeal  for  what  he  called  religion,  and  rigorous 
)  excess,  the  deep-sunken  and  fiery  eye  proclaimed  his  inward 
laracter,  yet  as  if  still  moved  by  the  original  impetus  of 

*  Cini,  Lib.  v.,  p.  335. — Pktina,  Vite,  p.  550. — Muratori,  Annali. 
+  Platina,  Vite  de  Papi, — Muratori,  Annali,  1559. 
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hypocrisy  his  incipient  acts  were  of  clemency  and  liberality.  | 
Beguiled  by  such  conduct  the  Romans  rather  prematurely 
erected  his  statue  in  the  capitol,  and  a  body-guard  of  one  hun- 
dred gentlemen  without  salary  took  charge  of  the  Vatican,  but 
they  were  promoted  to  the  honours  of  knighthood  which  still  pre- 
served some  of  its  pristine  dignity :  the  calm  was  brief,  and 
like  his  native  Vesuvius  he  soon  burst  forth  into  terrible 
eruption  * ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  and  public  expectations  from  the 
papacy  when  Siena  fell  and  Cosimo's  legions  took  possession  of 
a  solitude,  for  it  is  said  that  scarcely  six  out  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  remained !  This  is  probably  exaggerated ;  but 
when  the  people  were  disarmed  and  the  government  esta- 
blished, emigration  increased  so  alarmingly  that  in  order  to 
arrest  its  progress  the  article  of  capitulation  relating  to  that 
subject  was  broken  and  quitting  the  city  made  penal.  The  Spa- 
nish garrison  under  Count  Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore  were  at  first 
I'estrained  by  a  rigorous  discipline  and  gave  no  offence  to  the 
people ;  Cosimo  also  took  care  to  supply  the  latter  with  food  in 
such  abundance  that  the  market  price  was  scarcely  a  remunera- 
tion for  the  cost  of  carriage  f,  but  after  endeavouring  to  soften 
public  feeling  by  this  relief  he  appointed  a  Balia  of  those  citi- 
/ens  most  inimical  to  French  interests  and  devoted  to  the 
emperor,  and  with  their  aid  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  This 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  who  thus  beheld 
every  shadow  of  liberty  fade  away  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  that  they  had  hitherto  made  to  retain  it.  The  decree 
was  enforced  with  great  rigour  and  in  despite  of  Santa  Fiore's 
efforts  his  soldiers'  deportment  became  gradually  more  inso- 

*  Muratori,  Anno  1555.  —  Platina,  the  church  and  erected  Ireland  into  a 

"  Vite,"   pp.  555-9.  —  Adriani,  Lib.  kingdom,  Henry  the  Eighth^s  act  of 

xiii.,  pp.  890  to  892.— Rapin,  Hist.  1542  being  considered  as  invalid  and 

d'Angleterre,  vol.  vi.,  Lib.  xvi.,   pp.  heretical. 

124-128.— It  was  Paul  IV.  who  re-  f  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92.— 

admitted  England  into  the  bosom  of  Adriani,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  868. 
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lent  80  that  whoever  had  the  means  emigrated  to  Montalcino, 
Orvieto,  Borne  and  other  places ;  yet  few  went  to  the  first 
through  fear  of  being  declared  rebels*. 

After  the  fiall  of  Siena  the  war  languished  and  soon  after 
expired  in  Tuscany :  Port  Ercole,  Castiglione  della  Pescaia,  and 
Talamone,  three  sea-port  towns,  surrendered  successively  to 
Marignano :  Piero  Strozzi  defended  the  first  in  person,  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  and  knowing  his  fiGite  if  made 
prisoner,  he  escaped  into  the  papal  territory ;  Ottobuono  de' 
Fieschi  brother  of  the  Genoese  conspirator  was  captured  and 
delivered-  to  Andrea  Doria  who  ordered  him  to  be  either 
torn  asunder  by  four  galleys,  or  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast 
into  the  sea!  perhaps  both:  it  was  a  sacrifice  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  day,  and  made  to  the  manes  of  Giannettino. 
Doria  nephew  of  Andrea,,  who  had  fallen  in  putting  down  the 
Fieschi  conspiracy !  This  celebrated  chief  might  have  added 
more  lustre  to  his  declining  years  by  pardoning  the  prisoner 
than  committing  such  a  crime,  unjustifiable  in  a  man  like 
him  even  by  the  barbarous  customs  of  that  vindictive  age !  The 
great  Andrea  Doria  though  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
revolutions,  faction  and  civil  strife,  being  then  on  the  brink 
of  eternity  would  perhaps  have  done  better  had  he  considered 
that  "  revenge  only  adds  crime  to  misfortune  "  f- 

The  discontent  of  Siena  and  her  secret  but  constant  com- 
munication with  Montalcino  did  not  remain  imnoticed  but  on 
the  contrary  brought  down  coercion,  banishment,  and  confisca- 
tion of  property  upon  the  citizens  ;  even  the  Balia  was  rather 
the  enemy  of  France  from  private  and  personal  injuries  than 
attached  either  to  duke  or  emperor  and  held  an  imcertain  course 
between  them  and  their  own  exiled  countrymen.  Endeavours 
were  made  to  induce  a  reunion  of  the  Montalcinese  republic  with 

•Cim,Vita,Lib.  ▼.,!).  336.— Adriani,    —  GaUuzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v.— Cini, 
Ub.  xiii.,  pp.  869-903.  Vita,  Lib.  v.,  p.  344. 

i*  Adriani^  Lib.  ziii.,  pp.  883  and  918. 
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Siena  but  without  effect,  and  the  exiles  in  defiance  of  every  com- 
pact were  declared  rebels.  This  severity  seems  however  to  hare 
been  partially  justified  by  the  conduct  of  Montalcino  itself;  for 
assuming  the  name,  forms,  and  authority  of  the  old  republio 
and  being  composed  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens  the  Senese 
were  publicly  invited  to  join  it,  and  whoever  remained  in 
Siena  was  held  to  be  a  disaffected  man,  fiEdse  to  his  coontiy, 
unmindful  of  its  dignity,  and  finally  declared  a  rebel.  CoBimo 
retaliated ;  both  governments  cited  the  severed  portion  to  re- 
unite, and  rebellion  and  confiscation  of  property  were  declared 
on  either  side :  it  was  impossible  to  live  quietly  for  between 
fear  and  inclination  the  perplexity  had  become  both  dangerous 
and  distressing,  and  emigration  to  neutral  states  continued 
thinning  the  miserable  population  until  Siena  like  the  Burround- 
ing  country  became  almost  a  desert*. 

After  the  capture  of  Port  Ercole  the  Marquis  of  Marignaso's 
declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  all  military  command, 
and  most  of  the  imperial  troops  having  been  about  the  same 
time  recalled  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  Charles's  Lieutenant  in 
Lombardy,  the  war  dwindled  into  a  system  of  mere  depredation 
until  the  Turkish  fleet  reappeared  and  put  the  whole  coast  into 
a  state  of  alarm  without  any  decided  result.  This  however 
encouraged  Montalcino  to  assemble  troops  under  the  French 
general  Monsieur  de  Soubise  who  had  succeeded  Strozzi  and 
to  make  a  petty  diversion  in  the  Val-di-Chiana :  whereupon 
Cosimo,  feeling  unable  to  act  vigorously  in  the  field,  induced 
the  Senese  government  between  menace  and  persuasion  to  ac- 
knowledge by  a  solemn  act  of  authority  the  feudal  lordship  of 
Charles  and  Philip  over  their  country.  By  this  service  and 
the  assistance  of  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  he  so  Deut  pleased 
the  court  as  to  procure  a  reenforcement  of  troops  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  show  a  better  front  to  the  enemy  f.     The  Florentine 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  v.,  p.  337. 
f  Gollazzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v.,  p.  102,  &c. — Adriani^  Lib.  ziii.,  pp.  883-918. 
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exiles  at  Borne  although  somewhat  discouraged  and  weakened 
by  misfortune  were  reanimated  by  the  favour  of  Caraffii :  Paul 
had  in  fact  appointed  a  Florentine  rebel  as  his  secretary,  one 
who  by  his  abusiye  writings  had  rendered  himself  singularly 
obnoxious  to  Cosimo ;  he  showed  especial  favour  to  the  Arch- 
bishop Altoviti  of  Florence  whose  revenues  Cosimo  had  seques- 
trated ;  Cardinal  Caraffa  and  Piero  Strozzi  were  bosom  friends ; 
the  Spaniards  were  detested  by  Paul  who  openly  protected  the 
rebels  and  exiles  of  that  nation  and  Florence,  wherefore  the 
latter  were  elated  with  new  hopes  and  reviving  visions  of  liberty. 
Their  extreme  excitement  made  them  tear  down  Cosimo*s  arms 
from,  the  national  church  at  Rome  and  substitute  the  ancient 
republican  cognizance  of  the  Lion  or  **Marzocco"  with  the 
legend  **8enatu8  Popalusque  Florentimis,**  a  proceeding  which 
though  it  could  not  in  conmion  decency  be  sanctioned  by  any 
friendly  government  still  showed  their  confidence  in  papal  sup- 
port.  Giovan  Francesco  Giugni  the  chief  actor  in  this  insulting 
freak  was  soon  murdered,  as  the  exiles  asserted,  by  orders  from 
Cosimo  through  his  minister,  for  the  assassin  received  shelter 
and  protection  from  the  imperial  ambassador:  this  rendered 
the  position  of  the  envoy  so  dangerous  that  he  was  with- 
drawn and  the  Duke  fearful  of  a  new  war  in  Tuscany  through 
French  influence  at  the  papal  court,  endeavoured  by  every  sort 
of  conciliation  to  keep  the  CarafPa  quiet,  therefore  flattered 
Pauls  vanity  by  an  extraordinary  and  magnificent  embassy*. 

But  all  the  cunning  and  adulation  of  Cosimo  failed  to  soothe 
that  ambitious  priest  who  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Siena  as  a 
principality  for  his  family,  the  value  of  such  an  acquisition 
being  greatly  enhanced  in  Paul's  mind  by  the  pleasure  of  wrest- 
ing it  from  the  hands  of  Charles  whom  he  detested,  especially  for 
opposing  his  election  to  the  papacy.  Under  pretence  of  curbing 
the  ecclesiastical  rebels  a  levy  of  troops  was  effected  in  Rome 
while  secret  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  France,  and  the 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  106. 
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expulsion  of  Charles  Y .  from  Naples  was  held  out  as  a  bait  bythat 
court  to  secure  Paul's  cooperation  in  the  Tuscan  war.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  a  treaty  signed  in  December  by  which 
Henry  II.  engaged  to  defend  the  pontiff  with  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  five  hundred  horse  while  the  latter  promised  to 
contribute  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horsemen  to  the 
army  of  Tuscany  or  Naples  at  his  option.  Henry's  second 
son  was  to  have  the  crown  of  Naples,  but  with  the  territory 
diminished  by  a  portion  to  be  annexed  to  the  church,  and 
another  erected  into  a  principality  for  the  Cara£GEi  £eimily.  All 
three  were  to  be  held  as  ecclesiastical  fiefs  and  the  treaty  was 
to  remain  secret  imtil  a  Turkish  fleet  could  cooperate  on  the 
coast  of  Naples :  Piero  Strozzi  and  the  Pope's  nephews  were 
the  most  active  movers  in  this  curious  business,  where  the  high 
priest  of  Christendom,  the  founder  of  the  rigid  order  of  "TiW- 
tmi,"  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  Inquisition,  and  one  of 
the  direst  scourges  of  heresy,  became  not  only  a  disturber  of 
public  tranquillity  and  virulent  exciter  of  war,  but  a  sworn  ally 
of  the  infidels  whom  he  welcomed  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  and 
all  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  his  own  femily  to  the  rank  of 
petty  princes  * ! 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  appointed  general  of  this  League 
and  Piero  Strozzi  lent  his  aid  to  organize  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  Caraffa ;  but  Venice  was  in  vain  solicited  to  join, 
A  D  1556  ^^^  ^  ^^®  following  February  a  truce  of  five  years 
between  France  and  Spain,  concluded  without  reference 
to  the  Pope,  left  him  so  open  to  Spanish  hostility,  that  he 
bent  all  his  endeavours  to  render  it  useless.  Philip  II.  was 
not  at  this  moment  inclined  to  war,  for  though  Charles  V. 
worn  out  with  bodily  suffering  had  abdicated  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  in  his  favour  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
1555  that  country  was  exhausted  and  too  weak  to  main- 
tain itself  singly  against  so  powerful  a  neighbour  as  France, 

*  Platina,  Vite,  p.  659. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v.,  p.  111. —  Adrian!,  lib. 
xiv.,  p.  946. — Muratori,  Annali. 
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wherefore  Philip  demanded  Spain  also  or  threatened  to  resign 
Flanders.  Charles  ceded  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  San 
Justo  in  Fehruary  1557  but  kept  the  imperial  crovni  mitil  the 
following  September.  Philip  thus  free,  at  once  entered  into 
negotiations  with  France  and  by  the  management  of  Montmo- 
rency who  deprecated  all  Italian  warfjaxe  and  disliked  the 
alliance  with  Paul,  the  above-named  truce  of  Cambray  was 
concluded  for  five  years  but  with  the  intention  on  Philip's  part 
that  it  should  only  last  for  three  *. 

Gosimo  was  far  from  content  with  this  truce,  because  Paul 
III.  having  invested  Piero  Stroz?i  with  the  chief  military  com- 
mand he  foresaw  nothing  but  suspicion  and  anxiety,  the  cost 
of  war  without  its  advantages.  The  Duke  of  Alva  aware  of 
Paulas  hostile  intentions  passed  through  Florence  on  his  way 
to  assume  the  viceroyalty  of  Naples  and  oppose  them :  he  and 
Gosimo  were  congenial  spirits  ;  able,  cunning,  cruel  and  unscru- 
pulous ;  but  King  Philip  added  bigotry  to  these  qualities,  and 
educated  in  profound  veneration  for  papal  authority  dreaded  the 
idea  of  open  warfare  against  the  church.  With  considerable 
difficulty  and  on  the  plea  of  self-preservation  Gosimo  and 
Alva  overcame  his  scruples  and  in  their  interview  at  Florence 
the  former's  powerful  mind  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian 
politics  were  made  use  of  by  Alva  in  arranging  the  plan  of 
campaign,  Gosimo  for  his  own  safety  resolving  to  remain 
neuter.  He  feared  the  papal  force  directed  by  so  deadly  an 
enemy  as  Strozzi  who  had,  says  Galluzzi,  just  been  organizing 
a  conspiracy  at  Rome  to  poison  Gosimo  and  all  his  sons  through 
the  means  of  an  attendant  to  whose  son  a  bishopric  was  pro- 
mised, and  ten  thousand  ducats  were  deposited  for  the  expense 
of  the  plot  f .  Gther  machinations  for  the  surprise  of  Gortona 
and  Montepulciano  that  were  likewise  discovered,  besides  infor- 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.  him  a8  "  a  fair  and  open  en&my.^'' 

+  Galluzzi,   Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi,,  p.  129.  Assassination  was  unsuitcd  to  his  cha- 

—  But   according  to    Cini    (Vita   di  ractcr,  though  sanctioned  by  the  spirit 

Gosimo),  the  Duke  always   spoke  of  of  tlie  ago. 
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mation  of  some  which  had  no  existence  rendered  Cosimo 
extremely  suspicious,  and  interrupted  all  intercourse  between 
Eome  and  Florence.  The  Senese  government  also  dreadii^  to 
fall  under  his  rule  exerted  themselves  to  embroil  him  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Burgos  Philip  II.  *s  governor,  by  which  they  hoped 
to  alarm  that  monarch  about  the  Duke's  ambitious  designs  on 
Siena,  and  Burgos  was  delighted  to  second  them  because  the 
longer  Cosimo  could  be  staved  off  the  longer  that  cardinal*8 
government  would  continue.  All  this  weakened  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  paralysed  his  intended  efforts  against  the  remaining 
French  garrisons,  and  inclined  him  for  the  moment  to  neutnb- 
lity.  Besides  which  his  dominions  were  too  much  exhausted 
and  Philip  not  being  able  to  repay  the  enormous  debt  that 
Charles  Y .  had  contracted  offered  Cosimo  large  possessions  and 
a  share  in  the  mines  of  America  as  a  compensation ;  but  he  had 
deeper  views,  and  for  the  moment  ceased  remonstrating  and 
maintained  his  neutrality,  at  least  according  to  his  own  manner, 
which  was  to  afford  Alva  every  assistance  short  of  overt  acta 
while  he  negotiated  with  Pope  Paul  for  peace.  Philip  left  the 
conduct  of  this  war  entirely  to  him  and  that  minister,  yibo 
finding  that  a  body  of  Gascons  had  already  landed  at  Civitavec- 
chia and  that  Strozzi  was  hourly  expected  with  more  troopB 
from  France  immediately  marched  twelve  thousand  men  into 
the  papal  states,  took  Ostia  and  Tivoli  and  alarmed  Paul  so 
much  that  a  truce  was  concluded  in  November  for  forty  daya 
which  allowed  both  parties  time  for  preparation.  On  the  side 
of  France  Guise  was  ordered  with  twelve  thousand  men  to 
assemble  at  Turin,  and  marching  by  Ferrara  and  Bomagna 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  papal  forces  at  Bcmie 
'he  arrived  in  January  1667  just  after  the  truce  ex- 
pired and  when  Strozzi  had  already  commenced  hostilities  hj 
the  siege  and  recapture  of  Ostia*. 

•  Oalluzzi,  Lib.  iL,  cap.  vi.,  pp.  122-125.--Cmi,  Vita  di  Coumo,  Lib.  ti^ 
p.  395,  &c*. 
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During  this  time  Ottaviano  Farnese  principally  through 
Cosimo's  management  had  made  friends  with  Philip  on  the 
restoration  of  Placentia  while  the  Duke  himself  negotiated  with 
both  Eome  and  France  the  better  to  compel  Philip  to  an  imme- 
diate liquidation  of  his  debts  or  the  cession  of  Siena  instead. 
Through  his  brother-in-law  Don  Louis  de  Toledo  Cosimo  inti- 
mated to  King  Philip  that  he  could  wait  no  longer  for  the 
repayment  of  his  loans ;  that  he  had  flattering  offers  from 
Henry,  amongst  others  the  marriage  of  their  children,  and  that 
unless  Philip  took  some  decided  part  he  should  be  compelled  to 
join  that  side,  the  cardinal's  hand  being  too  feeble  to  retain 
Siena  for  a  moment  after  the  first  burst  of  war.  A  change 
was  therefore  indispensable  either  by  a  stronger  government  or 
by  conferring  the  absolute  sovereigaly  of  Siena  on  him  for 
self-preservation  until  fully  repaid  for  his  vast  expenses  in  the 
Spanish  cause*,  and  in  conclusion  he  asserted  that  the  con- 
dition of  Italy  and  his  own  position  were  so  precarious  that  an 
immediate  decision  became  necessary.  This  bold  peremptory 
language  displeased  and  startled  the  Spanish  cabinet  which 
however  preferred  to  make  Cosimo  a  useful  adherent  rather 
than  an  able  opponent,  for  he  could  at  any  moment  have  seized 
on  Siena  the  greater  part  of  her  strongholds  being  already  in 
his  power. 

Don  Juan  de  Figueroa  governor  of  Milan  repaired  to  Florence 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question  in  March  1557,  with  pro- 
posals so  restrictive  and  even  humiliating  that  Cosimo  at  once 
rejected  them  and  in  returning  thanks  for  the  gracious  expres- 
sion of  Philip's  wishes  added,  "  That  although  a  poor  and  small 
prince  he  could  better  afford  to  make  him  a  present  of  the 
debt  than  consent  to  repayment  on  such  conditions."  Don 
Juan  however  was  not  baffled,  and  the  Duke  thinking  it  better 
to  have  Siena  on  any  tolerable  conditions  than  to  lose  the 

•  The  Spanish  debt  due  to  Cosimo  amounted  to  about  2,000,000  of  ducats. 
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present  opportunity,  abated  his  demands  and  consented  t 
restore  Piombino  to  its  prince  who  was  then  a  supplicant  i 
London.  Louis  de  Toledo  was  again  employed  and  in  Jun 
obtained  the  king's  ratification  of  what  Figueroa  and  the  Duk 
had  agreed  on,  so  that  a  compact  was  made  at  Florence  earl 
in  July  by  which  the  state  and  city  of  Siena  were  given  t 
Cosimo  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown  with  the  reservation  o 
Orbitello,  Telamone,  Port  Ercole,  San  Stefano,  and  the  whol 
peninsula  of  Monte  Argentario  on  which  the  two  latter  wer 
situated.  Piombino,  and  Elba  with  the  exception  of  Port 
Ferraio  and  a  district  of  two  miles  radius,  were  to  be  restorer 
to  Philip ;  other  conditions  related  to  mutual  protection  beside 
a  secret  article  binding  Cosimo  to  Philip's  approval  of  hi 
children's  marriages.  Spain  was  released  from  all  debts  du 
to  Florence,  and  the  Prince  of  Piombino  from  any  claims  of  th 
same  nature  contracted  for  the  operations  of  war;  the  Spaoiar 
was  to  aid  his  new  vassal  in  the  recovery  of  all  the  Senese  town 
stni  held  by  France,  and  thus  the  destiny  of  Siena  was  irrevocabl 
settled  and  every  shadow  of  future  liberty  obliterated. 

Cosimo's  representative  Don  Louis  de  Toledo  received  p« 
session  of  that  city  from  Juan  de  Figueroa  on  the  nineteenth  c 
July  1557  in  despite  of  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos  who  had  a) 
along  been  inclefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  th 
cession.  The  Senese  were  at  once  plunged  into  deep  an 
hopeless  affliction ;  Montalcino  was  in  terror  and  despav 
nobody  was  pleased,  not  even  the  Balia  chosen  by  Cosim 
himself,  so  generally  was  he  detested.  Yet  the  engine  ( 
his  power  rolled  steadily  forward,  moved  by  innate  cunnin( 
aided  by  kings,  crushing  a  whole  people,  and  breaking  throug 
every  obstacle. 

All  the  native  authorities  took  an  oath  of  allegiance ;  Fed' 
rigo  di  Montauto  assumed  the  military  command ;  Chiappii 
Vitelli  relieved  the  Spanish  guard ;  and  the  wretched  citizei 
endeavoured  to  mask  their  anguish  by  sending  a  deputation  ' 
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10  expressive  of  the  universal  delight  at  becoming  his 
3ts !  There  was  at  least  one  good  cause  for  rejoicing : 
.  was  delivered  from  the  insolence  of  an  unpaid,  licentious, 
even  mutinous  soldiery,  and  the  territory  relieved  from 
e  excursions  which  kept  it  in  a  state  of  unmitigated  woe. 
three  long  and  bloody  years  had  the  inhabitants  been 
e  to  till  the  deserted  soil,  live  in  their  villas,  or  even  pay 

a  momentary  visit  without  danger ;  but  the  instant  that 
uc,  who  had  succeeded  Soubise,  became  aware  of  this 
fer  all  hostility  ceased,  Cosimo's  neutrality  was  strictly 
cted,  and  peace,  the  peace  of  desolation,  spread  its  deep 
•w  over  the  afflicted  land  *. 

simo*s  earliest  care  was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
subjects  and  restore  the  lost  population,  not  from  any 
lal  touch  of  humanity  but  because  self-interest  now  sug- 
d  attention  to  his  own  property  and  the  improvement  of 
Lue :  he  therefore  abolished  the  Gabelle  and  by  proclama- 
lUowed  all  declared  rebels  to  return  under  the  safe-guard  of 
era!  amnesty  by  which  every  political  crime  was  buried  and 

estate  restored.  A  captain  of  justice  from  Arczzo  was 
I  to  preside  over  the  tribunals ;  the  laws  were  administered 

more  rigour,  and  between  private  persons  probably  with 

impartiality  than  the  factious  citizens  had  ever  before 
ienced.  The  appointment  of  "  Captain  of  the  People  " 
ief  magistrate  of  Siena  Cosimo  reserved  for  himself,  but 
>eignory  and  all  other  magistracies  were  continued  in  the 
epublican  form  without  alteration.  A  rigorous  search  was 
.•theless  made  for  arms  and  eveiy  precaution  taken  against 
rbance  :  in  common  with  other  subject  cities  the  privilege 
jonceded  to  Siena  of  choosing  a  certain  number  of  people 
hom  were  conferred  the  freedom  of  Florence  ^ith  all  its 
s  of  citizenship.      Montalcino,   Grosseto,  Montepescale, 

i,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  399-413.--     p.  131,  and  cap.  vii.  p.  147.— Monluc, 
ni.  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  994  and  1012     Lib.  iv.,  pp.  286-308. 
.5. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  vi°, 
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Chiusi,  Eadicofiani  and  some  other  places  were,  under  the  re- 
public of  Montalcino,  still  garrisoned  by  Frenchmen  and  the 
truce  reciprocally  observed ;  Orbitello  and  Port  Ercole  being  the 
only  disturbed  points,  and  even  they  were  little  troubled ;  so 
that  Tuscany  was  now  comparatiyely  peaceful,  but  abroad  war 
and  desolation  reappeared  in  full  vigour. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  having  already  broken  the  trace  by 
attacking  Yalenza  entered  Piedmont  and  afterwards  joining 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  at  Beggio  he  concerted  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign with  him  and  Caraffa,  proceeding  to  Eome  as  already 
related  while  the  port  of  Ancona  was  preparing  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  a  large  Turkish  army  from  Constantinople  *. 

Cosimo  was  admired  by  all  Italy  for  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
acquired  a  once  powerful  state  the  ancient  rival  of  his  own ;  and 
this  admiration  was  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  an  unscrupulous 
age  in  which  success  was  always  considered  a  justification  of 
the  means,  however  abominable !  An  age  in  which  Macohiavelli 
boldly  exhibited  what  men  actually  did,  and  what  princes  were 
daily  doing,  and  yet  is  accused  of  teaching  them ;  of  teach- 
ing those  whose  actions  had  taught  him  to  reason  and  calmly 
discuss  their  sagacity,  policy,  and  fitness  for  the  proposed  end; 
but  not  their  justice  or  morality  f. 

The  connection  of  a  petty  but  independent  state  by  feudal  ties 
with  a  powerful  monarchy  which  necessarily  dragged  the  inde- 
pendent portion  along  with  them,  was  at  best  a  very  doubtful  good, 
and  Florence  paid  dearly  for  the  purchase,  a  purchase  of  mere 
weakness  as  will  hereafter  be  seen:  but  Philip  II.  was  blamed 
for  this  act,  done  as  it  appears  in  opposition  to  his  ministers' 

*  Cini,  Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  some  of  the  most  startling  paasf^fes  bj 

395. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  calm  unprejudiced  people  are  so  discre- 

132. —  Adriani,  Lib.  xiv.-,  p.  1015,  pant  as  to  render  any  defence  of  him 

and  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  1016-18.  hopeless;  wherefore  here  and  elsewhert 

+    The    variety    and    opposition    of  the  author  merely  expresses  his  own 

opinions  on  Macchiavelli's  real  views  sentiments  without  condemning  thoae 

in  writing  the  "  Prince''*  are  so  great,  of  the  majority, 
and  the  different  meanings  attached  to 
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advice ;  yet  he  probably  acted  wisely  in  exchanging  a  ruined  dis- 
contented and  costly  proTince  for  a  firm  and  able  adherent  whose 
personal  character  and  territorial  power  made  him  a  valuable 
fiiend  or  a  formidable  foe :  nor  was  there  less  prudence  in  liqui- 
dating an  enormous  debt  which  Spain  was  then  unable  to  pay ; 
nor  in  throwing  the  expense  together  with  the  odium  of  hold- 
ing this  province  on  a  dependent  prince  whom  he  effectually 
oontrolled  by  the  retention  of  five  seaports  all  well  fortified 
aad  garrisoned  and  opening  so  many  doors  into  Tuscany ;  and 
finally  in  thus  commanding  the  resources  not  only  of  his 
vassal  Lord  of  Siena  but  through  him  of  the  independent 
Duke  of  Florence.  Cosimo  was  also  already  in  possession  of  the 
YaldicMana,  Casole,  Massa  da  Marittima,  Piombino  and  Elba, 
yAvle  all  the  revenue  of  that  part  which  Phihp  relinquished 
scarcely  amoimted  to  50,000  ducats  h«!  His  dominions  now 
became  incorporated  as  it  were  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  by 
the  obligation  of  assistance  in  time  of  war,  but  the  restriction  of 
his  sovereign  and  parental  authority  left  the  Duke  in  reality 
very  little  superior  to  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  maritime  pro- 
vince composed  of  the  four  seaports  thus  retained  f  completely 
bridled  him  and  his  successors  while  it  remained  separated, 
which  it  long  did  under  the  name  of  '*  Presidj,''  from  the  gar- 
risons which  were  constantly  maintained  there  by  the  Spanish 
and  Neapolitan  monarchs. 

Proceeding  on  the  plan  settled  at  Reggio  Guise  had  already 
penetrated  the  Abruzzi  and  besieged  Civitella  di  Fronto  near 
Ascoli,  a  strong  frontier  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which 
was  relieved  by  Alva  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men  : 
Piero  Strozzi  opposed  Colonna  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  endeavoured  to  harass  Milan  while  he 
cooperated  with  Brissac  in  Piedmont.  A  misunderstanding  soon 
took  place  between  Guise  and  the  Caraffas  which  Strozzi  endea- 

•  Galliizzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi.  reckoned   one  of  the  ^Fi-esidj"  or 

t  Piombino  although  retained  was  not    "  garrisons.'^ 
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Youred  to  clear  up;  but  on  the  Duke's  at  last  threatening  to 
withdraw  his  army  altogether  from  the  south  and  join  Bzissac 
Pope  Paul  despatched  Strozzi  to  France  with  his  kinsman 
the  Duke  of  Palliano  both  as  a  hostage  for  the  GarafiGst  race, 
and  to  show  the  impossibility  of  success  if  the  troops  withdrew 
before  every  place  captured  by  Alba  were  recovered.  Meaniidule 
Paul  prepared  for  the  worst  by  commencing  a  negotiation 
through  Cosimo  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  Cosimo  by  seconding 
these  overtures  induced  Philip  to  intrust  him  with  the  business. 
Having  had  subsequent  intelligence  however  that  Marshal 
Strozzi  was  already  returning  with  money  and  orders  for 
Guise  to  assist  Paul  in  recovering  his  territory  and  then  to  in- 
vade Tuscany,  the  Duke  saw  that  it  was  time  to  break  his  neu- 
trality and  assume  the  ofifensive,  especially  as  he  now  discovered 
that  the  late  quarrel  was  merely  a  trick  of  the  French  to  occupy 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Ancona.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
augmenting  his  army  and  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Doria's 
galleys  proposed  to  occupy  Civita  Vecchia  and  possess  himself 
of  all  the  coast  to  the  Tiber's  mouth :  neither  did  he  lose 
the  occasion  of  attempting  to  intercept  Strozzi,  but  the  latter 
was  too  wary  to  be  thus  taken  and  carried  the  royal  orders  safe 
to  Rome. 

Hearing  however  that  the  French  were  raising  a  large  force 
in  Switzerland  and  that  the  Lyonese  Florentines  had  subscribed 
largely  to  the  Tuscan  war,  Cosimo  deemed  it  expedient  to 
change  his  proposed  descent  on  the  Roman  coast  into  an 
effort  to  conciliate  Paul  and  if  possible  seduce  him  from  the 
side  of  France.  In  this  he  was  favoured  by  Alva's  advance  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome  while  Guise  was  occupied  at  Palliano 
then  besieged  by  the  Colonna,  and  also  by  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Saint  Quintin  which  laid  France  open  to  the  victorious 
Spaniards.  The  instantaneous  recall  of  the  Swiss  who  were 
already  on  their  march,  and  the  return  of  Guise  and  Strozzi  to 
France  with  all  their  troops  were  some  of  the  consequences  of  this 
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disaster;  and  Strozzi  who  had  hitherto  advocated  war  now  joined 
the  Venetian  ambassador  and  others  in  urging  Paul  to  bend  for 
a  while  under  the  blast  and  make  peace  with  Spain  *,  Cosimo 
on  the  other  hand  sent  Averardo  de'  Medici  to  soften  his  papal 
pride  if  it  were  possible  and  afterwards  inform  Alva  that  unless 
he  intended  to  destroy  Pope  Paul  altogether  he  should  separate 
him  from  France  and  thus  employ  the  Neapolitan  army  without 
danger  in  Tuscany  f. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  ceding  to  this  advice  concluded  a  treaty 
on  the  twelfth  of  September  1557  *at  Cavi  in  which,  after  a 
feeble  attempt  to  save  them,  the  Colonna  were  sacriQced  to 
papal  vengeance  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  left  open  to  that  of 
Spain ;  and  this  soon  showed  itself  through  Ottaviano  Famese 
in  a  war  to  which  Cosimo  was  summoned  to  contribute.  But 
having  had  some  overtures  from  Ferrara  about  a  feunily  union, 
besides  the  danger  of  diminishing  his  force  with  a  French  army 
in  Tuscany;  perhaps  unwilling  to  increase  Philip's  power,  or 
ruin  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  gave  only  slender  aid  and  reesta- 
blished peace  in  April  1558  by  inducing  Ferrara  to  renounce 
France  and  become  reconciled  to  the  Feimese. 

Tranquillity  was  now  in  some  degree  restored,  but  the  public 
and  private  calamities  of  prince  and  people,  augmented  the 
disastrous  effects  of  war  pestilence  and  famine  :  after  two 
days  of  violent  and  unceasing  rain  the  mountain  torrents  of 
the  Mugello  and  Casentino  carried  such  floods  to  the  Sieve 
and  Amo  as  soon  turned  them  into  mighty  rivers,  and  both 
rushing  impetuously  from  different  quarters  on  the  Ponte-a- Sieve 
united  there  and  rolled  heavily  down  on  the  capital.  The 
Ponte-alle-Grazie  first  felt  this  shock  and  was  cleared  of  every 
house  down  to  its  neiked  arches ;  the  parapet  walls  connecting  it 
with  Ponte  Vecchio  were  swept  off ;  the  latter  stood ;  but  the 
Trinita  crushed  to  a  thousand  fragments  sunk  in  the  angry  tide 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vii.,  pp.  147-151.— Adnani,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  1031-1033. 
t  Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  1036. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  vii. 
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and  in  sinking  checked  its  sweep  and  OYerwhelmed  the  city ; 
even  with  diminished  force  it  carried  away  two  whole  azches  U 
of  the  Ponte-alla-Carraia  from  their  very  foundations,  and  then  1^ 
rolled  wildly  on  to  Pisa.     Florence  hecame  in  a  few  minutes  |k 
one  vast  mass  of  water,  mud,  and  ruin :  the  gate  of  La  Crooe 
burst  inwards  vnth  a  dreadful  crash  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  were  deluged  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  two-and- 
twenty  feet  by  this  fearful  element :  the  baptistry  was  flooded, 
all  except  the  altar  which  floated  like  the  ark,  as  it  were  in 
sacred  custody,  the  object  of  hope  and  veneration  !     It  was  a 
fearful  visitation :  no  less  than  six  inches  of  water  flooded  the 
cathedrals  pavement  high  as  it  stands  on  its  marble  basement! 
the  grand  ducal  square  became  a  deep  lake;  its  buildings  like 
Venetian  palaces  rising  proudly  &om  the  wave ;  its  arched  and 
fretted  portico  seemed  like  a  sea-god's  dwelling;  there  was  beaoty 
in  the  scene,  but  mingled  vdth  all  the  terrible  sublimity  of  na- 
ture's violence :  few  lives  were  lost  because  a  long-continaed  rain 
gave  warning  of  the  blow ;  but  fear,  ruin,  and  destruction  of 
property ;  filth,  starvation,  and  consequent  pestilence  filled  up  I 
the  measure  of  misfortune  after  the  flood  itself  had  subsided ! 
Every  mill  had  been  swept  away  and  no  remedy  remained 
until  provisions  were  with  difficulty  collected  firom  the  roral 
districts,  themselves  equally  miserable*. 

Such  visitations  are  fearful  and  their  immediate  eflects  dis- 
tressing but  seldom  lasting :  moral  evils  are  of  a  different 
character,  often  more  shocking  and  always  more  permanently 
mischievous.  Of  these  the  tale  of  Maria  de'  Medici's  death  | 
furnishes  a  melancholy  instance,  if  its  authenticity  may  be 
fully  relied  on :  the  following  stoiy  is  told  in  the  "  Origine 
e  Descendenza  della  Casa  de*  Medici  "  a  manuscript  work  of  an 
old  date  which  in  its  general  historical  notices  of  that  family 
seems  worthy  of  confidence. 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  415.--Mura-     1039.— Galluzzi,   Lib.  ii«,  cap.  vii., 
tori,  AnnaU, —  Adiiani,  Lib.  xv.,  p.     p.  157. 
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Maria,  Cosimo's  eldest  daughter  who  was  at  one  time  in- 
tended for  the  Prince  of  Este  died  on  the  twentieth  of  Novem- 
ber 1557  according  to  Galluzzi,  (who  discredits  the  whole  tale) 
after  twelve  days  of  acute  fever  but  with  strong  rumours  of 
some  secret  amour  and  the  consequent  administration  of  poison 
by  her  own  father*.  Maria  was  both  beautiful  and  virtuous, 
bat  not  being  exempt  from  human  passions  she  and  a  young 
page  of  the  Duke's  household,  son  of  Malatesta  Lord  of  Rimini, 
fell  in  love  with  each  other.  It  so*  happened  that  an  old 
Spaniard  named  Mandriano  who  was  frequently  on  guard  at 
the  door  of  the  duchess  s  apartments  seeing  the  young  lovers 
walking  together  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  neck 
instantly  made  his  report  to  Eleonora,  and  she  no  less  promptly 
to  the  Duke.  Without  hesitation  he  ordered  slow  poison  to  be 
administered  to  his  daughter  on  which  says  the  manuscript 
she  fell  ill  and  died  in  about  a  month.  The  page  was  placed 
in  the  most  rigorous  confinement  where  he  remained  for  twelve 
years  until  his  father  came  to  supplicate  Cosimo  for  his  liberty. 
In  consequence  of  his  extreme  youth  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, besides  other  excuses,  the  father  had  permission  to 
remain  eight  or  ten  days  with  every  facility  for  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  his  son.  He  then  took  leave,  advising  patience 
under  a  misfortune  which  seemed  inevitable,  but  promising  to 
use  every  effort  in  his  favour.  Repairing  to  the  palace  he  had  a 
short  conversation  with  Cosimo  and  was  turning  to  depart  when 
the  Duke  perceiving  that  he  had  not  boldness  enough  to  allege 
any  further  excuses  said,  "  Now,  although  he  deserves  no  mercy 
yet  I  will  send  him  to  the  lower  fortress  as  a  prisoner  at  large." 
Malatesta  departed  and  the  yoimg  captive  soon  became  intimate 
with  one  of  the  officers  through  whose  means  he  escaped  and 
joined  his  father  then  commanding  the  Venetian  army  in  Candia. 
Cosimo  s  first  act  was  to  hang  the  officer ;  "  whose  head,"  says 
the  manuscript,  "  may  be  seen  to  this  day  placed  in  an  iron 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii®,  cap.  vii.,  pp.  158-159. 
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cage  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress:"  his  next,  for  Cosimo's 
assassins  were  like  his  spies,  ubiquitary ;  was  to  have  his  Yictim 
murdered  in  Candia,  and  he  succeeded,  but  Jacopo  Malatesta 
killed  the  murderer ;  a  poor  exchange  for  the  life  of  an  iiyured 
child  *. 

Child-murder,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  was  one  of 
Gosimo  de'  Medici's  sins  as  will  be  seen  hereafter ;  but  if  erer 
committed  it  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  provoked  by  fratricide: 
what  has  been  above  related  touching  Maria  de'  Medici  althou^ 
not  out  of  keeping  with  his  violent  implacable  character  and 
naturally  cruel  disposition,  is  extremely  improbable  and  a  stoiy 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  generated  by  the  deep  detestation  in 
which  he  was  held,  coupled  with  the  general  belief  in  his  capa- 
bility of  such  a  deed.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Gosimo  should  haTe 
treated  the  audacious  page  who  presumed  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Medici  with  less  rigour  than  that  daughter 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  f . 

The  Duke  now  became  desirous  of  effecting  a  close  family  union 
between  Tuscany  and  Ferrara,  in  order  to  curb  papal  ambition 
.  T^  ,e.o    ^^^  resist  any  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Milan  or 

A>D.  1558.    _  _      -111  1      • 

Naples,  and  also  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  wilful  mandates  of  transalpine  monarchs :  they  could  then 
be  narrowly  watched  and  their  objects  ascertained,  and  by 
prompt  succours  and  reciprocal  communication  between  Flo- 
rence and  Ferrara  so  baiHed  as  to  enable  these  states  to  stand 
firm  against  the  passions  of  France  and  Spain  and  only  act  for 
the  universal  benefit  of  Italy  J. 

After  the  fall  of  Siena  the  rule  of  Henry  II.  over  what  re- 
mained of  her  territory  was  purely  militaiy,  and  with  the  empty 
name  of  liberty  the  people  were  as  much  slaves  to  the  French 

♦  Origine  o  Desccndcnza  do*  Medici,  discredit,  he  slurs  over  the   dixmm- 

fol.  266,  MS.  stances  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

t  It  is  curious  however  tliat  Cini  (  Vita  $  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  41 9-20.— 

di  CoaimOy  Lib.  vi.,  p.  420)  barely  Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  1061. — Galluai, 

mentions  Maria  de*  Medici's  death  ;  Lib.  11%  cap.  vii.,  pp.  187-9. 

and  in  a]l  cases  tending  to  Cosimo*8 
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y  as  they  had  been  to  the  Spaniards.  The  strongholds  were 
-  valuable  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  as  garrisons  alone  were  they 
^-  held  without  any  regard  to  the  inhabitants  who  were  heavily 
j  taxed  for  their  support :  it  was  the  mere  mockery  of  a  state,  with- 
out strength  or  spirit,  therefore  when  deprived  by  France  of  all 
financial  administration  and  when  the  government  was  transferred 
from  Montalcino  to  Grosseto  in  1557,  the  citizens  succumbed 
without  a  word,  hoping  by  this  implicit  obedience  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  Henry  who  cared  little  what  became  of  them  apart 
from  his  own  views  and  interests.  Monluc,  a  rough  soldier 
devoted  to  his  master's  service  acted  as  he  was  bid  and  though 
personally  humane  and  honourable  became  little  scrupulous 
about  the  preservation  of  a  mock  independence  or  the  exac- 
tion of  supplies  for  his  forts  and  garrisons.  He  treated  the 
State  as  a  besieged  town;  commanded  all  those  to  leave 
the  country  who  had  not  eight  months'  provisions  in  store, 
and  established  a  vexatious  perquisition  with  orders  to  seize 
any  overplus  for  the  public  service.  This  was  however  all  done 
in  the  name  of  the  people  yet  the  consequence  was  an  increase 
in  the  Senese  population,  but  other  emigrants  expatriated  them- 
selves altogether,  many  were  driven  to  the  highway,  and  bands 
of  unpaid  French  soldiers  plundered  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants*. Though  compelled  by  necessity  Monluc  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  naturally  averse  to  such  doings  and  finally 
requested  his  recall :  Don  Francesco  d'Este  brother  of  Hercules 
Duke  of  Ferrara  was  destined  to  succeed  him,  but  Henry  II. 
tired  with  the  expense  of  Tuscany  would  have  given  the  places 
he  held  there  to  that  duke  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt  amounting 
to  500,000  ducats.  For  this  sum  Hercules  tendered  them  to 
Cosimo,  who  offered  350,000,  feeling  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  drive  the  French  from  Tuscany  in  three  months 
if  Philip  II.  would  only  assist  him.  That  king  however 
•^    being  lukewarm  about  Italian  affairs,  Cosimo  maintained  the 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  418. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  vii.,  p.  181. 
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truce  while  petty  hostilities  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
garrisons  were  continually  fretting  the  country  *. 

Italian  wars  haying  thus  nearly  expired  all  eyes  were  tamed  on 
Flanders  where  the  Duke  of  Guise  commanded  :  well  seconded 
by  the  sagacity  and  daring  conduct  of  Piero  Strozzi  he  had  BU^ 
prised  and  captured  Calais  when  it  had  been  more  than  two 
centuries  in  possession  of  the  English,  an  exploit  considered  as  a 
counterpoise  for  the  defeat  of  Saint  Quintin,  and  the  subsequent 
surrender  of  Thionville  raised  the  spirits  of  France  which  mis- 
fortunes had  previously  depressed.  Before  the  latter  town  Piero 
Strozzi  after  a  life  of  misfortune,  incessant  activity,  and  danger, 
finally  met  his  death  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  1558  while  re* 
connoitreing  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  whom  as  well  as  by  the 
whole  court  and  army,  in  despite  of  their  jealousy  of  ItalianSi 
he  was  esteemed  and  regretted,  and  by  none  more  than  the 
Duke  of  Guise  himself  and  the  veteran  Monluc.  From  the  latter 
his  death  was  a  while  concealed  lest  it  should  unman  him  for  the 
following  day's  assault,  and  Henry  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
went  into  mourning  with  all  his  court  f.  Thus  without  an 
additional  crime  was  Cosimo  delivered  from  his  deadliest 
foe,  and  if  Galluzzi  speaks  true  one  not  less  unscrupulous  than 
himself ;  but  Strozzi  appears  to  have  been  too  frank  and  fearless 
to  employ  secret  assassins  against  any  man,  although  in  an 
age  and  country  where  such  deeds  were  rife,  tolerated,  and 
even  approved ;  unless  indeed  he  were  compelled  by  the  right  of 
self-preservation.  Such  conduct  was  foreign  to  his  character 
and  scarcely  compatible  with  his  great  popularity  amongst  the 
French  who  were  certainly  not  assassins :  wherefore  we  must 
believe  even  if  Galluzzi,  who  gives  no  proof  of  the  fact,  be  correct* 
that  he  was  driven  to  this  in  self-defence  against  Cosimo*s  machi- 
nations of  which  the  testimony  is  undoubted  and  existing.  Public 
congratulations  were  offered  to  the  latter  on  this  deliverance  from 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  419.— Monluc,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  323.— Galluzzi,  LIb.ff'i 
cap.  vii.,  p.  182. 

+  Monluc,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  341. — Adriani,  Lib.  xr.,  p.  1070. 
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in  enemy  whose  hatred,  the  desire  of  liberating  his  country,  and 
vengeance  for  a  fathers  death,  had  made  a  willing  agent  in  all 
Italian  wars  which  promised  to  injure  the  Duke  of  Florence.  The 
princes  whom  he  served  were  well  aware  that  against  Cosimo 
he  would  show  unmitigated  hate  and  unrelaxing  vigour ;  his 
whole  life  public  and  private  was  spent  either  in  counteracting 
that  Duke's  secret  designs  or  opposing  him  openly  in  the  field ; 
and  he  was  moreover  become  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  ex- 
perienced generals  of  the  age,  coupled  with  such  enterprise  and 
BO  utter  a  contempt  of  danger  as  rendered  him  if  not  a  captain 
of  the  highest  genius  at  least  a  most  valuable  officer. 

Paul  IV.  was  almost  wholly  guided  by  him  in  the  war  against 
Naples,  and  having  been  previously  delighted  with  his  piety  in 
ordering  a  strict  observance  of  Lent  during  the  Senese  war, 
bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat  on  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Beziers. 
Piero  Strozzi  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  considerable 
generosity  and  even  greatness  of  mind ;  with  much  foresight, 
resolution,  and  boldness  of  character :  he  knew  the  world,  was 
learned  in  antiquity,  skilled  in  all  the  physical  and  intellectual 
accomplishments  of  the  day ;  was  eloquent,  liberal,  a  good  mili- 
tary engineer*;  and  had  the  art  of  accommodating  himself  so 
easily  to  French  manners  that  in  despite  of  the  excessive 
national  jealousy  which  prevailed  at  court  no  Italian  was  ever 
so  generally  esteemed  there.  Nevertheless  so  unpopular  was 
that  nation  that  at  one  time  he  was  about  to  retire  in  disgust, 
nay  was  actually  in  treaty  with  Philip  II.,  who  offered  him  the 
principality  of  Eoffano  with  large  military  appointments  and  the 
supreme  command  of  all  the  Italian  infantry,  if  he  would  recon- 

*  Strozzi  was  considered  as  a  master  engineer,  to  whom  Philip  II.  gave  the 

in   the  military  architecture   of  that  charge  of  fortifying  Port  Ercole.     It 

day,   an   architecture    differing  little  was  by  him  also  that  the  beautiful  fort 

fitnn  the  present,  as  may  be  seen  in  on  Monte  Filippo   in  the  Marcmma 

the  fortresses  of  Florence,  Siena,  Port  was  built,  and  it  still  remains  a  pleasing 

Ercole,  and  Porto  Ferraio  ;  all  (except  specimen  of  military  architecture,  the 

the  Florentine  citadel)  constructed  by  site  having  been  chosen  by  Chiappino 

Giovanni  Camerini,  the  Duke's  chief  Vitclli. 
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cile  himself  with  Cosimo  and  enter  the  Spanish  service.  The 
Caraffi  having  some  intimation  of  this;  became  alarmed  and 
informed  Henry  II.,  who  vrith  the  queen  immediately  wrote 
letters  so  kind  and  encouraging  as  to  make  him  abandon  the 
whole  negotiation  and  re-attach  himself  with  all  his  early  feel' 
ings  to  the  court  of  France.  Cosimo,  says  Cini,  althougfa 
liberated  from  a  perpetual  anxiety  and  dangerous  enemy  in 
Piero  Strozzi  yet  never  showed  any  sign  of  rejoicing  nor  spoke 
of  him  but  with  honour ;  on  the  contrary  both  before  and  afte^ 
wards  he  affirmed  that  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  for  Pi^ro 
had  ever  acted  openly  against  him  *  and  Italy  had  lost  in  him 
one  of  her  principal  gentlemen  \, 

The  Duke  of  Alva  having  quitted  Italy  the  management  of 
Spanish  interests  devolved  entirely  on  Cosimo ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  power  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  Ferrara  which  thus 
interposed  a  strong  barrier  from  sea  to  sea  between  the  north 
and  south,  well  adapted,  if  v^isely  used,  to  strengthen  national 
independence  and  curb  the  ambition  of  every  succeeding  pontiff^. 
Paul  IV.  and  his  family  became  discontented  with  Philip  for 
not  having  as  they  said  fulfilled  the  truce  of  Cavi,  but  occa- 
sioned fresh  movements  in  the  papal  dominions  and  more 
vigilance  on  Cosimo 's  part  who  by  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  force  on 
its  way  to  Naples  re-captured  Talamone,  and  Castiglione  della 
Pescaia  with  considerable  annoyance  to  Grosseto,  a  breach  of  the 
truce  in  retaliation  for  certain  depredations  committed  on  his 
territory  by  Don  Francesco  d'  Este  who  ruled  Montalcino  with 
great  unpopularity.  The  French  had  been  defeated  at  Grave- 
lines  by  Count  Egmont  who  vnth  Savoy  became  superior  in  the 
field  and  overawed  the  only  army  that  Henry  could  oppose  to 
them  for  the  protection  of  France.     Both  parties  were  tired, 

*  <<  Con  la  visiera  aperta,^'  with  bis  cap.  viii.,  p.  191. — Adriani,  Lit».  xff 

visor  open,  were  Cosimo^B  words,  says  p.   1070. —  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  f^ 

Cini.  385  and  421. 

f  Vita  di  Piero  Strozzi,  MS.,  in  au-  X  Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  1061. 
thor's  possession. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii., 
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l^eir  resources  gone,  and  the  war  had  ever  been  unpopular  in 
England  where  the  loss  of  Calais  discontented  eyerybody  and 
hastened  Queen  Mary's  death:  moreover  neither  belligerent 
was  willing  to  risk  national  safety  on  the  result  of  a  single  battle 
wherefore  both  became  willing  to  treat,  and  France  opened  the 
negotiations.  The  death  of  Charles  V.  which  occurred  in  Sep^ 
tember  hastened  them  because  Philip  was  anxious  to  hurry  into 
Spain,  and  a  truce  took  place  in  October  which  continued  through 
the  month  of  January  1559,  but  permanent  peace  was  retarded 
by  Queen  Mary's  death  on  the  seventeenth  of  November  for 
none  yet  knew  the  politics  of  Elizabeth  who  was  courted  by 
both  parties :  nevertheless  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Chateau 
Gambresis  in  Picardy  on  the  third  of  April  1559  "i^. 

Gosimo  with  great  difficulty  but  greater  dexterity  profited 
largely  by  this  peace  in  the  acquisition  of  all  the  French 
parts  of  the  Senese  dominion,  for  which  however  he 
had  to  wind  his  way  through  the  conflicting  pretensions  of 
three  different  competitors.  Paul  IV.  and  the  Caraffi  de- 
manded them  as  the  reward  of  their  fidelity  to  the  French 
cause,  but  the  pontiff  was  now  become  too  old  and  infirm  to 
possess  much  weight  in  the  negotiations.  Hercules  Duke  of 
Ferrara  demanded  them  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  him 
from  Henry  II.  but  refused  them  as  a  feudal  tenure.  His 
brother  Francesco  the  actual  governor,  offered  to  take  them  on 
any  terms  and  hastened  to  court  the  better  to  prosecute  his 
object ;  but  Cosimo's  diplomacy  proved  too  searching  and  suc- 
cessful for  all,  and  the  whole  state  and  republic  of  Montalcino 
was  abandoned  by  the  French  monarch  to  his  rule.  The 
death  of  Henry  II.  in  a  tournament,  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's 
intrigues  to  gain  possession  of  this  territory,  for  a  while  re- 
tarded the  cession,  but  finally  the  conditions  were  fulfilled  and 
the  month  of  July  saw  Cosimo  Lord  of  the  whole  Ilepublic  of 
Siena  except  the  ^'PresklijJ"    the  unfortunate  Montalcinese 

*  Muratori,  Annali. — Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  1077-1086,  1097. 
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bogged  bard  for  independence  and  at  first  imagined  it  Wi 
secured ;  tbey  entreated  to  bave  any  master  sooner  than  the 
dreaded  and  detested  Cosimo;  tbe  Pope,  King  Pbilip,  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  were  all  tried  without  success,  wherefore 
having  no  friends,  no  resources,  no  hopes,  they  submitted  vith 
a  good  grace  to  their  inevitable  destiny.      Henry  II.  had  ^^ 
peatedly  promised  to  leave  them  free,  and  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  keep  this  promise  while  he  made  them  over  to  Cosiino; 
but  as  diplomatic  immorality  is  never  at  £siult,  the  Spanish  |it 
deputies  appointed  to  receive  the  dominion  for  Philip  as  loid 
paramount  were  informed  that  all  the  French  garrisons  would 
be  withdrawn  and  Montalcino  left  free,  after  which  they  might 
if  they  pleased  take  possession  of  that  city  and  itsdependendeB 
for  the  King  of  Spain.     Henry  II.  also  wrote  to  Bentivo^io 
who  had  been  left  in  command  there  by  Francesco  d^Este, 
sayuig,  "  I  am  about  to  resign  the  protectorship  of  the  Senese 
"  and  put  them  in  possession  of  their  ancient  liberty  and  under 
"  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy  to  which  they  were  accoB- 
"  tomed  in  their  city  of  Siena ;  in  the  doing  of  which  they  will 
**be  restored  to  all  their  possessions  without  any  questums 
"  being  asked  or  any  imputations  thrown  upon  their  past  con- 
*'  duct."  This  equivocal  letter  strengthened  the  general  feeling 
that  even  Siena  was  to  recover  her  ancient  freedom  and  there- 
fore elated  the  spirits  of  the  Montalcinese  only  to  be  more 
cruelly  depressed.     The  Duke  of  Ferrara  however  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  delay  the  evacuation,  and  by  means  of  Bentivoglio 
worked  on  the  public  mind  so  as  to  induce  the  Senate  to  offir 
him  the  lordship  of  that  unhappy  republic.      Ambassadon 
were  then  sent  to  Paul  IV.  soliciting  him  to  accept  them,  but 
all  was  now  changed  at  Rome,  where  the  Caraffi  had  been  cany- 
ing  on  a  secret  intrigue  and  deceived  their  uncle  who  was  first 
informed  of  it  by  Cosimo;  the  consequence  was  their  banishment 
with  an  entire  alteration  of  politics :  every  warlike  notion  now 
vanished  from  the  pontiff's  mind ;  the  Duke  of  Florence  became 
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a  fjEtYourite ;  papal  ambition  expired ;  the  administration  changed 

hands,  justice  was  better  administered  but  too  severely  executed; 

oppression  ceased,  taxation  diminished,  and  Paul  lY.  from 

luving  been  a  turbulent  and  unpopular  pontiff  surprised  Rome 

and  all  Christendom  by  the  change.     His  advice  was  that  the 

Montalcinese  should  submit  promptly  to  Cosimo  and  that  those 

who  counselled  otherwise  were  not  their  friends :     Comelio 

Bentiyoglio  nevertheless  continued  his  opposition  and  it  was 

not  until  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron  off  the  Ombrone  to 

receive  the  troops  that  the  evacuation  was  accomplished  *. 

When  Don  Juan  de  Guevara  as  Philip *s  representative  and 
Niccolini  as  the  deputy  of  Cosimo,  approached  Montalcino  they 
were  received  in  the  first  instance  by  a  group  of  fifty  children 
each  carrying  an  olive  branch  and  crying  "  Pace,"  "  Pace ;  " 
"  Palle"  "  Palle :  "  a  band  of  civic  militia  consisting  of  two 
hundred  young  and  well-armed  citizens  followed,  these  and  the 
various  republican  magistracies  received  the  deputies  at  the  city 
gate  and  conducted  them  to  the  Senate  where  the  republic  for- 
mally submitted  to  Guevara :  then  in  Philip's  name  he  invested 
Niccolini  with  the  lordship  as  the  proxy  of  Cosimo  whose  garri- 
son then  marched  in,  and  his  concessions  to  the  citizens  were 
published.  Their  substance  was  a  general  amnesty  and  restoration 
of  property  according  to  treaty ;  an  approval  of  all  public  acts 
of  government  during  the  period  of  Montalcinese  independence, 
except  the  alienation  of  public  revenue  or  possessions :  all 
political  crimes  and  offences  against  the  Senese  laws  were  par- 
doned :  five  years'  gi'ace  were  accorded  for  tlie  payment  of 
public  debts  due  by  private  citizens  before  the  war :  all  claims 
on  the  government  of  Siena  due  before  Apiil  1555  were 
admitted  and  the  privileges  of  Montalcino  confirmed.  Thus 
all  the  ancient  republic  except  the  ''Presidij;"  and  Sovana 
which  the  Count  of  Pitigliano  refused  to  surrender ;  fell  under 
Cosimo 's  jurisdiction  ;  the  absentees  submitted  either  in  person 

*  Platina,  Vite,  p.  563.— Cini,  Vita,     ii"»  cap.  viii.,   pp.    200-217— Adrian 
Lib.  vi.,  pp.  425-433.— Galluzzi,  Lib.     Lib.  xvi.,  pp.  1107  to  1121. 
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or  by  letter  and  those  who  returned  were  well  received  *.  By 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  Cosimo  was  almost  the  only 
Italian  potentate  who  really  benefited  and  therefore  became  as 
object  of  jealousy :  France  surrendered  more  than  a  hundred* 
and-cighty  fortified  places,  renounced  all  claims  on  Italy,  and 
allowed  Spain  to  establish  herself  in  that  country  whose  princei 
were  now  abjectly  tied  to  her  either  by  public  treaty  or  private 
interest.  Venice  was  fast  waning  and  could  oppose  nothing  to 
Philip ;  her  only  safety  was  now  to  be  found  in  peace  commene 
and  unpretending  obscurity.  The  Pope,  even  with  French 
assistance,  had  proved  his  weakness  ;  the  Eomans  still  hated 
both  him  and  his  family  for  then*  tymnny,  while  Cosimo  whose 
exaltation  resulted  from  a  steady  and  sagacious  adherence  to 
Austrian  interests  was  always  a  vigilant  guardian  of  his  oim 
and  his  master  s  welfare  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining 
Italian  tranquillity.  Immediately  after  these  events  Pope 
Paul  IV.  died  at  Rome  and  the  breath  was  hardly  out  of  hiB 
body  when  tumults  began,  shouts  arose  for  the  Roman  People, 
every  street  reechoed  with  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  Caraffi ;"  the 
Inquisition  was  soon  in  flames  and  the  pontiff  s  image  hurled 
from  its  pedestal  down  the  Capitoline  staircase ;  nay  to  such  a 
height  did  public  fuiy  attain  that  even  the  hawkers  of  glass 
bottles  were  fearful  of  calling  as  they  were  wont,  **  Bicchiere^'* 
**  Caraffe  "  and  therefore  substituted  "  AmpoUe  "  for  the  name 
of  this  detested  family  f.  The  head  of  Paul  s  statue  was  finally 
broken  off  and  after  having  been  for  a  while  dragged  and 
kicked  about  the  streets  was  cast  into  the  Tiber  amidst  the 
shouts  and  ridicule  of  an  indignant  people.  Paul  IV.  died  on 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  De- 
cember Giovan-Angelo  de'  Medici  of  Milan  brother  of  the  Mar- 
quis  of    Marignano  ascended   the  papal  throne   principally 

♦  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi«>,  pp.  431-3.—  Adriani,  Lib.  xvi^,  p.  1127.-— Platina, 

Gallu/z^  IJb.  ii°,  cap.  viii.,  p.  215. —  Vite  do'  Pupi. —  Muratori,  Annali.— 

Adriani,  Lib.  xvi°,  pp.  11-20-22.  Botta,  Lib.  x.,  p.  402. 
f  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii**,  cap.  i<*,  p.  264.^ 
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Uiroagh  the  Duke  of  Tuscany's  influence  under  the  name  of 
Pius  IV  *.     Cosimo's  son-in-law  Alphonso  of  Este  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara  in  October,  and  his  son  Don  Gio- 
vanni then  only  fourteen  years  of  age  was  made  a  cardinal  along 
with  the  celebrated  San  Carlo  Borromeo  nephew  of  Pius  IV, 
The  close  intimacy  between  this  pontiff  and  Cosimo  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  several  exiles,  amongst  them 
Cardinal  Strozzi  and  his  brother  Eobert,  the  only  male  survi- 
vors of  that  fiamily  except  a  son  of  Piero  adopted  by  the  Queen 
of  France.     Giuliano  de'  Medici  brother  of  Lorenzino  was  also 
pardoned;  he  had  followed  the  Strozzi  and  was  real  heir  to 
the .  Florentine  dukedom  but  had  though  a  mere  child  fiEdlen 
under  the  general  sentence  of  his  family :  Cosimo  nevertheless 
thought  it  prudent  for  the  security  of  his  own  race  to  stop  all 
future  claims  by  making  him  an  archbishop  with  a  pension  in 
lieu  of  his  confiscated  estates.     On  the  other  hand  this  prince 
procured  the  pardon  of  many  Roinan  lords  and  extended  his  fame 
and  influence  so  much  that  on  a  subsequent  >4sit  to  the  Pope  he 
was  received  with  honours  similar  to  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchs  f.     While  the  cardinals  were  in  conclave  be  detected  a 
plot  against  himself  which  had  long  existed  in  a  latent  state  but 
was  not  before  this  completely  unravelled.     Pandolfo  Pucci, 
whose  family  since  the  elder  Cosimo's  day  had  been  adherents 
of  the  Medici,  were  always  favoured  by  the  reigning  Duke, 
and  his  licentiousness  was  overlooked  or  pardoned  after  much 
serious  and  friendly  counsel.      Notwithstanding  such  kind- 
ness Pucci  and  some  others  either  from  political  or  private  and 
personal  motives  resolved  to  murder  Cosimo  and  were  encouraged 
to  it  by  the  King  of  France  and  Cardinal  Famese  to  whom 
that  Duke  had  once  given  shelter  from  the  persecution  of  Julius 
III.  in  1551.     The  latter  sent  Pandolfo  to  Ottavio  Duke  of 
Parma  for  a  supply  of  arms,  and  Cosimo  was  either  to  have 
been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  shot  as  he  traversed  the  streets 

♦  Muratori^  Annali,  1559.  .+  Galluzzi,  Lilj.  iii'^jcap.  i°. 
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of  Florence,  or  stabbed  by  Pucci  in  one  of  his  more  familiar 
moments  at  the  palace. 

Nevertheless  it  was  by  many  supposed  that  Pucci  neyef 
intended  to  kill  the  Duke,  but  only  to  establish  his  favour  "with 
the  French  party  should  Cosimo  be  dethroned  which  was  atone 
time  thought  probable.  Resolution  seems  finally  to  have  been 
wanting  and  the  victory  of  Marciano  still  more  diminished  it, 
so  that  the  design  was  nearly  relinquished  when  Cosimo  sud- 
denly arrested  Pucci  who  after  full  confession  was  executed 
along  with  three  others ;  several  escaped  and  were  declared 
rebels;  amongst  them  Francesco  Nasi  who  subsequently  proved 
his  innocence,  nor  was  there  any  persecution  or  confiscation  of 
property :  Cosimo  in  this  instance  seems  indeed  to  have  abated 
something  of  his  wonted  cruelty  and  contented  himself  wiih 
simple  deprivation  of  life  for  an  already  abandoned  conspiracyi 
yet  it  must  in  candour  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  mucb 
provoked  by  the  ingratitude  of  all  parties  *. 

Although  only  the  prince  of  a  petty  state  this  Duke  waB 
become  from  the  force  of  his  own  great  abilities  one  of  the  { 
most  influential  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  his  views  expanded 
with  his  exaltation.  Disappointed  of  acquiring  Lucca  and 
compelled  to  exchange  Piombino  for  the  more  splendid  acqui- 
sition of  Siena  when  he  so  earnestly  coveted  both,  Tuscany 
became  too  confined  a  field,  and  plans  for  extending  his 
dominion  to  Corsica  were  covertly  laid  on  the  same  foundation 
that  enabled  him  first  to  gain  Piombino  and  then  Siena, 
namely  the  expulsion  of  France  from  Tuscany  and  staving  her 
off  from  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  Andrea  Doii* 
was  superannuated  and  had  lost  his  influence  in  Genoa;  dis- 
cord recommenced,  and  France  had  a  powerful  faction  in  that 
city  which  she  determined  to  strengthen  by  getting  possession 
of  Bastia  and  ultimately  occupying  the  whole  island  of  Corsica. 

♦  Cini,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  437-442.  —  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  !«,  pp.  267-26D.— 
Adriani,  Lib.xvi.,  pp.  1133  to  1135. 
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io^mo  aware  of  these  designs  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  Geuoese 
9  a  full  sense  of  their  danger;  he  showed  the  inability  of  their 
arrisons  to  oppose  such  an  enemy,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
rhat  remaining  property  they  held  in  tliat  island  for  the 
maintenance  of  commerce  and  naval  superiority  by  which  alone 
hey  existed,  finally  proposing  that  their  strongholds  tliere 
ihould  be  given  to  Spain  during  the  war,  and  if  Philip  refused 
:his  charge  Cosimo  offered  not  only  to  take  it  upon  himself  but 
to  drive  the  French  from  that  country.  He  also  pressed  these 
itfguments  and  offers  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  what  they  would 
have  led  to  had  not  peace  intervened  is  hard  to  say ;  but  every 
step  of  Cosimo  was  firm,  sure,  and  judiciously  planted ;  he 
made  himself  necessary  to  all  and  was  universally  courted. 
The  same  provident  sagacity  enabled  him  to  see  the  necessity 
of  providing  some  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Spain  as  it 
affected  him  in  his  position  of  vassal  to  that  monarchy;  a 
power  which  required  stronger  curbing  in  consequence  of  its 
extent  and  preponderating  influence  in  Italy;  wherefore  the 
illiance  of  the  church,  if  the  two  interests  could  be  identified, 
ae  thought  would  render  his  friendship  necessary  to  riiilip  in 
political  matters,  independent  of  its  power  over  the  bigoted  mind 
)f  that  sovereign,  and  thus  extend  his  influence  over  all  the 
)rinces  of  Italy. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  this  plan  was,  first  tlie  choice  of  a 
Dope  and  afterwards  securing  his  election ;  but  Cosimo  seldom 
ailed  in  picking  out  good  instruments  and  was  always  well 
jerved :  he  had  already  cast  his  eye  pn  the  Cardinal  Giovanni 
\ngelo  de'  Medici  who  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  Paul  IV.  had 
.ong  resided  at  the  baths  of  Lucca ;  thence  he  made  frequent 
«risits  to  Florence,  and  Cosimo  had  induced  Philip  to  give  him 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  as  an  immediate  preparation  for  the 
papacy.  He  bore  the  character  of  a  simple  and  mild  man,  well 
icquainted  with  European  politics,  not  encumbered  with  near 
kinsmen,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  involve  Italy  in  war  for  mere 
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family  interests.  Besides  him  there  were  no  less  than  twenty^ 
fiye  cardinals  intriguing  for  the  popedom,  but  Gosimo  managed 
his  influence  so  adroitly  that  his  own  candidate  was  ultimately 
elected.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  cardinal's  hat  for 
Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  as  already  noticed  with  a  prospect  of 
the  future  pontificate  at  an  early  age,  and  the  declaration  of  I 
Pius  IV.  that  he  would  consider  Cosimo's  interests  as  his  ovn  ' 
and  wished  both  to  be  identified ;  that  one  would  always  be 
served  and  assisted  by  the  other,  and  between  them  there  was 
to  be  only  a  single  heart  and  a  single  soul  *. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS. — England:  Maiy  to  ]558;  then  Elizabetlur' 
Scotland  :  Mary. — France :  Henry  II.  until  1559;  then  Francis  II. — Spiio: 
Philip  II.— Emperor :  Charles  V.  to  1557 ;  then  Ferdinand  I.— Napks  tti 
Sicily  :  Philip  of  Spain. — Portugal :  John  III.  until  1557;  then  Sehutisn.— 
Popes:  Paul  IV.(Caraffa)  to  1559;  then  Pius  IV.  (Medici  of  Milan)  i» 
1559. — Turkey:  Sultan  Solyman. 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii°,  cap.  i**,  pp.  265-273, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  A.D.    1560   TO   A.D.   1575. 

♦ 

COSIMO   I. 

DUKE  OF  FLOBENCE   AND  SIENA. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  this  reign  we  shall  see  that 
a  rigorous  administration  of  law,  a  comparatively  impartial 
Lt  searching^  taxation,  a  sustained  extensive  and 
netratmg  spy-system,  and  unrelaxmg  vigilance  m 
ery  branch  of  government  Cosimo  the  First  had  worked  even 
Dre  on  the  fears  of  his  subjects  than  their  hate,  so  that  between 
rror,  self-interest,  necessity,  and  turpitude,  he  was  imiversally 
eyed  and  the  old  republican  spirit  of  Florence  completely 
oken.  His  most  determined  enemies  were  banished ;  none 
Jre  in  a  condition  to  attempt  anything  against  him  without 
reign  aid  ;  their  chief  Piero  Strozzi  was  an  open  foe  and  the 
uke  feared  none  besides.  This  general  feeling  of  security, 
ough  not  undisturbed  by  care,  first  prompted  him  to  that  daring 
iterprise  of  driving  the  French  from  Siena  as  a  first  step  in 
8  contemplated  course  of  aggrandizement.  Yet,  audacious  as 
was,  it  only  accumulated  business  without  removing  him 
om  the  centre  of  domestic  politics,  a  point  of  infinite  consc- 
ience to  one  who  ruled  in  lofty  solitude  over  a  crushed  and 
■scontented  people.  Existing  forms  were  still  maintained  but 
ley  had  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  simple  ofl&ces  for  the 
'gistration  of  his  will :  the  secret  coimcil  had  become  rather  a 
)8t  of  honour  and  reward  for  state  servants  than  a  cabinet  of 
vo  L.  V.  p 
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privy  councillors,  for  Cosimo  never  divulged  his  projects  to  any 
but  the  secretary  Bartolommeo  Concini.  The  whole  Senese 
war  W61S  conducted  by  himself  alone  ;  he  was  up  late  and  early 
directing  all  and  infusing  his  own  spirit  into  everything ;  even 
the  Mai*quis  of  Marignano  knew  no  more  than  what  was  at  the 
moment  to  be  executed.  When  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
he  turned  his  mind  to  arts  and  ordered  Vasari  to  paint  the  oralis 
of  the  great  council  chamber  with  the  principal  military  events, 
the  artist  represented  Cosimo  in  the  midst  of  his  counsellors, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  suggesting  a  plan  of  campaign;  but  on 
seeing  this  he  wrote  the  following  characteristic  note.  "  The 
**  crown,  and  the  presence  of  those  counsellors  with  which  you 
"  design  to  surround  us  in  the  deliberation  on  the  war  of  Siena 
**  are  not  necessary,  because  we  alone  were  there;  but  you  may 
**  paint  Silence y  and  any  other  of  the  virtues ;  they  will  do  as 
**  well  as  the  counsellors." 

Bartolommeo  Concini  alone  had  been  sent  to  treat  with 
Charles  V.  about  this  war  and  was  afterwards  stationed  in  Ma- 
rignano's  camp  as  a  controller  of  his  conduct,  he  only  amongst 
all  the  ducal  ministers  possessing  full  confidence :  by  virtue  of 
this  he  became  Cosimo  s  sole  agent  and  manager  in  the  election 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  was  cheered  by  the  Roman  people  for 
that  important  business  which  secured  them  a  mild  and  mercifol 
successor  to  a  ruthless  tyrant.  The  reforms  of  Florentine 
government  after  1532  although  they  greatly  altered  all  repub- 
lican institutions  could  not  immediately  reduce  them  to  a  simple 
skeleton :  a  mutable  privy  council  was  unsuitable  to  the  notions 
of  despotism,  wherefore  Cosimo  soon  created  the  several  offices 
of  the  Secretary  of  Beformations,  the  Auditor  Fiscal^  the 
Auditor  of  the  Chamber ^  and  the  Secretary  of  Contracts,  with 
considerable  powers  in  the  preparation  of  all  business  des- 
tined ultimately  to  come  before  him,  and  afterwards  formed 
them  into  a  council  called  the  "  Pratica  Secreta''  This  was 
an  active  and  efficient  body  individuaUy  and  collectively  occu- 
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oied  in  the  most  important  affairs;  and  being  armed  with 
Jie  sovereign's  presence  weakened  every  other  magistracy  both 
n  power  and  dignity,  so  that  all  authority  gradually  concen- 
;rated  in  the  prince's  person  *.  He  diminished  the  once  im- 
)ortaut  privilege  of  citizenship  by  a  promiscuous  admission  of 
)eople  from  the  city,  contado,  and  district,  giving  to  each  town 
ihe  power  of  electing  certain  of  its  citizens  to  the  freedom  of 
norence  exempt  from  the  usual  liabilities.  By  this  copious  in- 
usion  the  civic  corporation  was  diluted  and  lowered  in  dignity, 
he  honour  became  too  common,  and  the  whole  body  too  full  of 
leterogeneous  matter  to  stand  united  any  longer  against  the 
Town.  Cosimo  next  assumed  the  administration  of  several  ma- 
gistracies, and  appointed  creatures  of  his  own  to  discharge  their 
laties,  leaving  forms,  but  moulding  the  substance  of  everything 
o  the  spirit  of  his  rule.  Having  thus  concentrated  political 
)ower  in  his  own  person  he  determined  to  subdue  the  public 
Blind,  which  the  rigour  of  his  laws  had  hitherto  rather  irritated 
than  reformed. 

The  Archbishop  Altoviti  was  a  rebel,  and  the  clergy  both 
secular  and  regular  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  deputed 
authority  of  his  vicar :  the  friars  proud  of  exclusive  privileges 
and  exempt  from  external  jurisdiction  gloried  beyond  the  rest  in 
their  license,  wherefore  heresy  seduction  homicide  and  robbery 
had  become  common  ecclesiastical  errors ;  the  nunneries  were 
far  from  immaculate  and  a  commission  expressly  appointed  to 
protect  their  morals  made  them  more  angry  than  decent  or 
ievout.  In  15G-2  the  number  of  nuns  in  forty-five  convents 
miounted  to  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  it 
jwis  rather  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  domestic  treatment 
)f  Florentine  women,  which  favoured  by  law  and  seconded  by  the 
ierceness  of  existing  manners  drove  many  to  seek  a  quieter 
md  less  austere  retirement.     Regulations  had  been  issued  by 

►  Relazione  delle  Magistrature  Fio-  anno  1763,  per  il  Gran.  Duca  Lco- 
•entiiic  dal  Pompeo  Ncri,  fatta  neir     poldo,  MS. 
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Cosimo  to  prevent  the  friars  entering  any  nunnery  without  a 
license  from  their  superior,  but  this  proving  useless  a  com- 
plete reform  of  these  religious  orders  became  necessary.  The 
Jesuits,  then  called  "  Reformed  Priests  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,' 
were  subsequently  introduced  as  an  antidote  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Carpi  who  sent  two  of  them  to  Cosimo  in  1546  and  they  soon 
absorbed  all  courtly  favour,  Jacopo  Laynez  became  ducal  con- 
fessor, and  Ignatius  Loyola  earnestly  recommended  his  disciples 
to  the  Duke  who  established  them  at  Florence,  and  at  Siena 
immediately  after  the  conquest. 

No  victim  was  denied  to  the  stern  demands  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  only  condition  exacted  was  that  punishment  should  be  exe- 
cuted in  Florence,  for  Cosimo  was  too  jealous  to  allow  of  that 
tribunal's  overstepping  the  boimds  of  purely  religious  questions 
to  which  it  was  more  than  once  inclined.  He  prohibited  he- 
retical publications  in  1549  and  in  1553  allowed  an  edict  of 
the  Roman  Inquisition  to  be  published  in  the  capital  which  con- 
demned all  Hebrew  books,  especially  the  Talmud,  besides 
allowing  eveiy  sort  of  vexatious  proceeding  against  the  Jews. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  popes  to 
assume  a  power  of  prohibiting  certain  publications  in  Tuscany, 
as  Charles  V.  was  the  first  secular  prince  who  began  it  in 
Europe.  Fearful  of  the  reformed  opinions  infecting  Flanders 
he  in  1546  ordered  the  theological  faculty  of  Louvaine  to. 
publish  a  list  of  those  books  not  to  be  generally  read ;  ten 
years  later  this  catalogue  was  augmented  and  enforced  by  an 
imperial  edict,  but  it  was  Paul  IV.  who  first  attempted  to  make 
it  of  universal  obligation.  For  this  purpose  in  1559  he  enu« 
merated  three  distinct  classes  of  prohibited  works  and  a  list  of 
printers  whose  publications  on  any  subject  in  any  language 
were  interdicted  under  the  severest  penalties ;  b\jt  Cosimo 
was  far  too  prudent  to  allow  this  without  looking  forward  to 
consequences  :  he  found  that  the  individual  injury  in  Florence 
alone  would  amount  to  more  than  100,000  ducats  and  every 
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printer  and  bookseller  mined ;  that  the  result  would  be  an 
••  Auto  da  fe  "  of  all  the  printed  books  in  Paris  Lyon  and 
Germany,  not  excepting  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  many 
other  works  of  infinite  value  and  service  to  art  and  science, 
and  even  the  Bible  itself.  Whereupon  he  at  once  confined 
the  edict  to  religious  publications  astrology  and  magic.  The 
Dominican  monks  of  Saint  Mark's  would  have  blindly  obeyed 
this  decree  had  not  Cosimo  forbidden  them,  for  he  did  not 
choose  that  the  valuable  literary  presents  of  the  Medici  collected 
in  their  library  should  be  thus  sacrificed ;  with  these  sole  restric- 
tions all  other  works  were  publicly  burned  in  Florence.  In  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  injury  was  so  extensive  that  Basil  Zurich 
and  Frankfort  applied  publicly  to  the  Duke  for  protection 
through  his  influence  at  Home  from  the  effects  of  an  edict 
which  was  destroying  them. 

Cosimo  would  allow  only  civil  jurisdiction  over  priests  accused 
of  political  crimes ;  he  re^dsed  and  regulated  the  papal  claims 
for  tithes,  also  those  of  the  Roman  office  for  the  erection  of 
Saint  Peter's  established  by  Julius  II.  which  was  a  constant 
drain  on  all  funds  bequeathed  for  pious  uses  and  on  other  re- 
ligious conditions.  The  extreme  severity  of  Cosimo 's  govern- 
ment, the  eternal  domiciliary  visits,  the  faintest  indications 
of  facts  habitually  punished  as  proved  crimes,  the  frequency 
of  exile  and  confiscation  of  property,  all  tended  to  maintain  a 
deadly  quiet  in  Florence  during  the  Senese  struggle ;  but  when 
that  ceased,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  had  gone  too  far  even 
for  his  own  policy,  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed  for  exiles, 
the  only  one  during  his  seventeen  dismal  years  of  despotism  ! 
On  this  occasion  five  citizens  called  "  Graziatori "  or  Pardoners, 
were  appointed  with  full  power  to  absolve  all  political  criminals 
and  even  those  under  sentence  of  death  for  civil  offences :  their 
authority  lasted  two  months,  but  as  Cosimo  pulled  the  strings 
the  puppets  moved  as  he  listed  and  no  one  was  deceived ; 
nevertheless  this  act  of  clemency  somewhat  cheered  the  uni- 
versal gloom. 
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Where  any  real  or  imagined  danger  existed  Cosimo's  severity 
was  unbounded,  his  implacabihty  unappeasable;  but  he  was 
also  clear-sighted  and  well  knew  how  to  discriminate  between 
true  and  false  alarms :  during  the  full  stream  of  his  tyianny 
and  excess  of  rigour  a  club  of  young  men  was  formed  calling 
themselves  the  ** Pianigiani"  to  the  number  of  about  thirty 
members  of  the  principal  Florentine  families  who  carried  a 
banner  on  which  was  painted  cabbages  and  turnips ;  they  used 
to  sup  together  and  always  with  some  burlesque  representation  of 
worldly  afi[airs,  ridiculing  amongst  other  things  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  to  each  of  which  they  attached  an  appropri- 
ate name  and  character.  This  club  was  of  course  denounced  as 
dangerous  to  the  state,  but  Cosimo  treated  it  lightly;  he  observed 
that  the  Florentines  were  always  in  the  habit  of  doing  such 
things  and  they  meant  nothing ;  that  conspiracies  were  not  made 
in  such  places,  in  such  numbers,  nor  with  so  various  a  set ;  and 
that  as  the  Florentine  brain  must  ever  have  something  to  woiii 
on,  it  was  better  employed  in  these  amusements  than  in  brooding 
melancholy.  Many  exiled  families  were  restored  by  the  **  6Va- 
ziatori''  particularly  to  Pistoia  which  faction  had  nearly  de- 
populated ;  the  republican  laws  were  continually  revised  and 
corrected,  for  having  been  mostly  the  work  of  party  they  par- 
took of  the  spirit  and  barbarism  of  their  several  epochs,  a  spirit 
more  nearly  akin  to  vengeance  than  adapted  to  example  or 
improvement.  Severe  edicts  were  issued  against  assassins  who 
were  numerous ;  in  1556  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
tliem  without  reference  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  and  both 
pardon  and  reward  were  offered  to  all  who  would  reveal  their 
employer's  name  before  they  did  the  murder :  other  regulations 
attempted  the  conservation,  oi;  rather  the  regeneration  of 
morality ;  for  Cosimo  although  he  commonly  made  virtue  sub- 
ser>'ient  to  self-interest  appreciated  the  good  of  a  moral  popu- 
lation :  others  again  secured  the  marriage  portions  of  widows 
by  making  them  payable  even  before  any  arrears  of  taxation 
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that  might  be  owing  to  government*.  By  a  decree  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August  1541  he  reformed  the  **Ruota''  or  body 
of  civil  judges  and  prescribed  limits  to  the  duration  of  lawsuits 
with  great  benefit  to  the  litigants  whose  vexations  in  the  Flo- 
rentine courts  seem  to  have  equalled  any  on  record ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  second  reform  in  May  1542  and  in  February 
1548  the  suits  of  those  unable  to  pay  were  if  required  by  the 
parties  to  be  determined  summarily  without  any  attention  to 
legal  forms  but  simply  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  Blasphemy 
and  unnatural  crimes  were  rigorously  punished,  the  first  with 
perforation  of  the  tongue,  its  amputation  for  a  second  offence, 
and  lastly  by  condemnation  to  the  galleys ;  the  second  by  whip- 
ping, imprisonment,  public  exposure  and  otber  pains  according 
to  the  culprit's  age  and  quaUty,  and  for  the  third  ofiPence,  the 
flames  f. 

An  especial  code  was  compiled  for  the  ducal  militia  called 
the  ^' Bands,'"  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  capital  and 
administered  solely  by  provincial  tribunals  in  order  to  relieve 
tbe  more  distant  militiamen  from  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
consequent  upon  litigation  in  the  metropolis.  The  punishments 
of  crimes  purely  military  were  distinguished  from  those  of  a 
mixed  or  merely  civil  nature  when  committed  by  these  soldiers : 
they  had  various  privileges  and  exemptions  ;  amongst  them  an 
absolute  freedom  from  all  taxes  except  the  gabella  and  the  salt- 
tax  :  they  were  eligible  to  municipal  honours  and  were  not 
employed  as  public  informers.  The  number  of  this  mihtia  in 
1551  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  divided  amongst  eighteen  provinces  with  a  captain  to  each 
who  ruled  them  according  to  established  laws  and  regulations  J. 

The  wars  of  Charles  V.  with  France  did  infinite  mischief  to 

*  Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Legge  di  Janaio,  1549. — Bando,  8  Luglio,  1542. 

Agosto,  xii",  1550.  X  Leggi  c  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Aflfari  tra 

+  Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  AfFari  tra  Privati.  —  Delibcrazione,   Marzo   26, 

Privati. —  Delibcrazione   in   benefizio  1548. — Galluzzi,   Lib.  ii°,  cap.  ix.— 

de'  Poveri  Litiganti,  and  Legge,  25  Adriani,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  1169. 
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the  commerce  of  every  nation  -which  engaged  in  them :  Lyon 
was  at  that  time  the  great  emporium  of  Europe  :  its  position 
being  almost  central  between  Flanders  Germany  and  Italy 
naturally  became  the  depot  of  their  various  merchandize 
which  was  thence  distributed  into  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
Hence  also  it  had  become  the  principal  money-market  of  Europe 
and  enabled  the  French  monarchs  to  borrow  the  large  sums  re- 
quired for  war  with  great  facility  by  mortgaging  their  revenues. 
Aware  of  this  advantage  Charles  V.  endeavoured  to  turn  that 
stream  of  commerce  and  under  heavy  penalties  prohibited  any 
merchant  in  his  dominions,  which  then  formed  the  bulk  of  civil- 
ized Europe,  from  making  their  payments  in  theLyonese  market, 
but  directing  them  to  Augsburg  as  a  more  convenient  centre 
between  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  This  prohibition  coupled 
with  the  cessation  of  trade  between  the  belligerent  powers  dis- 
concerted the  whole  mass  of  European  trade  but  especially 
that  of  Italy  which  was  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the  city  of 
Lyon  that  the  latter  might  have  been  taken  for  an  Italian 
colony.  The  Florentines  alone  lent  more  than  1,260,000  of 
ducats  to  France  during  the  war ;  the  Lucchese  upwards  of 
730,000 ;  Genoa,  Milan,  Portugal  and  Germany,  as  commer- 
cially represented  in  the  Lyon  money-market,  also  contributed 
large  sums  even  against  their  own  sovereigns ;  but  the  com- 
merce there  being  mainly  absorbed  by  Italians  this  shock  was 
severely  felt  in  all  the  parent  states.  At  Lucca  the  want  of 
specie  became  so  great  that  after  coining  all  private  bullion  and 
ornaments  a  discussion  ensued  about  sending  even  church 
plate  to  the  mint,  so  numerous  were  the  bankruptcies.  The 
market  of  Florence  was  hurt  to  the  amount  of  600,000  ducats 
and  in  every  part  of  Italy  a  great  scarcity  of  specie  existed :  when 
this  dearth  was  at  its  height  Cosimo  had  most  need  of  money 
for  the  Senese  war  and  therefore  pressed  his  subjects  with 
forced  loans  and  extraordinary  taxation  :  he  did  not  listen 
to  the  advice  of  those  who  urged  him  to  imitate  the  emperor 
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by  prohibiting  money  exchanges  mih  Lyon  well  knowing  the 
ruin  it  would  bring  on  Florence,  but  more  wisely  resolved  to 
extract  all  the  national  benefit  he  could  out  of  existing  circum- 
stances. Knowing  therefore  that  in  consequence  of  the  war 
Spain  was  deprived  of  all  those  commodities  that  were  wont  to 
reach  her  &om  Lyon  and  Italy  through  France,  he  managed  to 
establish  a  direct  commerce  with  that  country  for  fine  Tuscan 
fiibrics,  such  as  gold  thread,  silks,  various  kinds  of  cloths,  gold 
brocades  and  nearly  all  the  Florentine  manufactures  for  which 
the  return  was  raw  silk,  wool,  cochineal,  pearls  and  other 
jewellery.  He  endeavoured  also  to  attract  foreign  manufac- 
turers from  Antwerp  and  various  other  places  to  settle  at  Pisa, 
and  did  persuade  George  Hosts,  a  Flemish  tapestry  manufac- 
turer, and  Samminiati,  the  chief  silk-manufacturer  of  Lucca 
with  five  himdred  workmen,  to  establish  themselves  in  Florence. 
The  object  was  to  collect  together  and  concentrate  in  his  own 
territory  every  scattered  remnant  of  Italian  industry  and  thus 
establish  a  fertile  source  of  national  revenue  * ;  but  he  mistook 
his  means  when  in  order  to  create  a  home  market  for  the  sale 
of  manufofitured  silks  in  1545  he  placed  a  duty  on  their  expor- 
tation, and  in  the  same  year  settled  a  certain  rate  of  wages  for 
workmen  in  the  various  branches  of  the  wool- trade  f. 

Venice  was  the  only  Italian  state  which  had  escaped  this 
general  decay;  she  had  maintained  peace  and  pursued  its 
objects;  but  as  Florence  and  her  territory  though  greatly 
distressed  had  never  been  the  actual  seat  of  war  except  during 
ilie  short  incursion  of  Piero  Strozzi  and  its  accompaniments, 
ereiy  circumstance  favoured  Cosimo's  plan,  at  least  as  a  present 

*  By  a  proclamation  of  12th  Decern-  12^  DecembeTt  1545.) 

ber,  1545,  any  Florentine  silk  manu-  f  Leggi  e  Bandi  Tos.,  Afiaridi  Com- 

fiusturer  who  did  not  return  within  a  mercio,  &c.,  "  Gratie,^'    issued   24th 

month  was  outlawed  and  a  price  set  November,   1546,  and  Deliberazione, 

upon  his  head,  with  great  and  perma-  20th  December,  1547. — Leggi  e  Bandi 

nent  privilegeii  for  his  murderer.  (Vide  di  Tosc,  Legge,  22d  Feb.,  1 545,  and 

Le^  e  Bandi  di  Toecana,  Bando,  Deliberazione,  Motlq  l^X&^b* 
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expedient,  and  all  the  money  expended  by  the  French  anny  in 
Siena  and  its  territory  was  ultimately  drained  off  to  his  domi- 
nions. With  these  stimulants  Florentine  industry  began  to 
revive  from  that  languid  and  depressed  condition  to  which 
yeai's  of  calamity  had  reduced  it,  and  the  cloth  trade  was  more 
especially  benefited  notvdthstanding  Gosimo's  interference  with 
its  internal  regulations.  The  increase  of  this  manufEUiture  in 
1559  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  was  as  twenty  to  sixteen 
thousand  pieces  of  cloth ;  the  greatest  number  ever  made  daring 
the  republican  rule  having  been  about  twenty-three  thousand, 
and  in  1561  even  this  was  exceeded  by  seven  thousand;  but 
then  the  wax  and  almost  exclusive  supply  of  Spain  occasioned 
so  rapid  and  unnatural  an  increase  which  afterwards  declined 
almost  as  speedily.  The  Levant  trade  had  nearly  ceased: 
there  were  but  four  Florentine  establishments  at  Pera  in  1554, 
and  two  years  after  only  one  of  them  existed.  Cosimo  however, 
learning  that  a  Turkish  envoy  was  at  Venice  immediately 
invited  him  to  Florence  and  succeeded  in  renewing  the  ancient 
treaties  of  commerce  with  that  people ;  but  Florentine  trade 
was  then  extinct,  the  place  was  pre-occupied  and  the  more 
western  nations  too  firmly  established  to  suffer  competition. 

This  unrelaxing  care  and  ready  sagacity  in  improving  eveiy 
casual  and  evanescent  advantage  offered  by  times  and  circmn- 
stances  was  what  chiefly  enabled  Cosimo  to  raise  such  sums  as 
he  did  for  war  and  national  defence.  In  1552  he  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  grinding  of  flour  for  three  years,  but  finding  it  easily 
evaded  he  varied  the  method  of  collection  and  supplied  his 
wants  by  a  forced  loan  of  200,000  ducats.  This  was  divided 
into  several  classes  according  to  their  known  means  and  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  with  great  facility  :  another  was  imposed  in 
1558  and  from  none  of  them  were  absentees  exempted,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  occasion  of  their  absence  *.     These  and 

*  Loggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Lcgge  1*  e  2\  7th  October,  1552,  And  9th 
December,  1553. 
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manj  other  searching  branches  of  extraordinary  taxation  formed 
the  principal  source  of  Cosiino's  war  fund ;  but  he  also  borrowed 
at  Antwerp  Venice  and  Genoa  without  difl&culty,  for  his  pay- 
ments were  punctual  and  the  ease  with  which  by  the  force  of 
his  machinery  he  suddenly  raised  vast  and  extraordinary  exac- 
tions from  his  people  never  left  him  without  resources.     The 
other  European  princes  marvelled  how  so  much  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  so  small  a  state,  for  they  saw  him  not  only  contri- 
bute his  own  share  to  the  cost  of  war  but  also  money  to  the 
imperial  troops  who  generally  arrived  in  a  state  of  destitution 
and  consequent  mutiny.     The  Senese  war  cost  fully  3,000,000 
of  ducats,  a  sum  exceeding  that  amount  in  pounds  sterling  of 
the   present  day :  a  vast  effort  for  so  small  and  exhausted 
a  nation  urged  into  unnatural  exertion  as  it  were  by  the  gal- 
vanic influence  of  its  chief.     To  secure  provisions  for  this  con- 
test he  contracted  with  Genoa  for  a  three  years'  supply  at  a 
fixed  price  from  1552  :  and  in  1554  when  the  war  increased 
consumption  and  distress  was  extreme,  he,  as  already  noticed, 
after  vainly  attempting  to   fix  a  price  for  the  corn  market, 
supplied  the  country  by  declaring  the  trade  free  with  only  a 
fixed  importation  duty  from  the  merchant.     This  mitigated  the 
intensity  of  public  suffering  amidst  universal  scarcity  and  con- 
tributed to  maintain  a  war  in  which  famine,  force,  and  a  superior 
genius,  assisted  Cosimo  against  every  effort  of  his  adversaries. 
But  the  Duke  of  Florence  traded  with  Spain  and  Flanders 
also  on  his  own  private  account  in  com  jewellery  and  Italian 
merchandize  ;  a  pernicious  custom  for  the  general  interests  of 
trade,  and  ruin  to  individuals.    In  1558  the  scarcity  had  spread 
all  over  Italy  and  Sicily ;  war  had  driven  the  Lombard  pea- 
santry from  their  labours ;  no  seed  had  been  sown  for  three 
years  in  the  Senese  territory,  and  in  that  of  Florence  the 
sudden  revival  of  trade  and  bright  prospects  of  gain  had  raised 
the  commercial  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  spirit,  and 
grain  and  wine  and  oil  were  rare  productions  from  the  Tuscan 
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soil.     Candia  and  Corsica  supplied  wine  for  the  consumption 
of  Pisa  and  Lower  Tuscany,  but  oil  became  so  scarce  that  in 
1559  the  cloth  trade  was  supplied  from  Perugia  Genoa  Naples 
and  Provence.   All  these  things  Cosimo  personally  overlooked; 
he  had  indeed  a  minister  to  superintend  the  various  branches 
of  public  economy  and  private  trade  but  no  steps  were  taken 
without  his  knowledge,  and  autograph  notes  were  attached  to 
every  document.     Currency,  taxes,  forced  loans,  and  all  the 
various  and  complicated  modes  of  imposition  were  regulated  bj 
him  alone  even  to  the  classification  of  individuals:  he  also  j 
reestablished  the  lottery  in  the  form  of  a  company,  both  for 
money  and  jewels,  which  gained  30,000  ducats  in  the  first  draw- 
ing.    Many  of  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  taxes  were 
imposed  ostensibly  for  the  war,  but  such  weeds  take  deep  root; 
they  still  continued  in  peace  and  finally  became  permanent 
branches  of  revenue !  Leghorn  was  made  a  free  port  and  its  popor 
lation  encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxes  and  other  immuni- 
ties ;  he  built  and  peopled  the  town  of  Porto  Ferraio  by  similar 
means  and  the  extension  of  these  privileges  to  any  foreigners  I 
who  would  colonise  it :  Pisa  in  like  manner  was  favoured  both 
in  merchandize  and  agriculture,  and  under  his  care  and  presence 
began  to  revive  from  her  long  and  melancholy  depression :  her 
drains  were  restored,  her  rich  lands  no  longer  swamped  or 
pestilent  through  stagnant  waters ;  her  university  flourished ; 
the   court  often  resided  there;   the  incipient  order  of  San 
Stefano  was  established  there ;  commerce  and  manufactures, 
already  introduced  by  Portuguese  and  other  strangers,  were  still 
encouraged  there,  and  everything  now  combined  to  enliven  thfl 
aspect  of  that  once  illustrious  community  *.   The  other  subject 
towns  were  similarly  cared  for  and  every  effort  was  exerted 
even  to  the  establishment  of  public  spectacles  and  such  amuse- 
ments, that  might  win  the  subject's  meek  and  cheerful  submis- 
sion to  despotic  sway.     The  fine  arts  were  encouraged  with  all 

*  Leggi  e  Band!  di  Toscana,  jxiMim. 
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the  liberality  and  much  of  the  taste  of  the  older  Medici: 
artists  were  supported  by  regular  salaries  and  encouraged  by  his 
notice ;  they  were  treated,  according  to  their  talents,  as  men 
of  genius,  as  gentlemen  by  nature  and  acquirements  if  not  by 
birth,  and  were  never  placed  in  that  painful  equivocal  and 
fialse  position  which  they  are  so  often  compelled  though  indig- 
nantly to  accept  in  the  lordly  mansions  and  palaces  of  Eng- 
land. Cosimo  was  most  anxious  to  tempt  Michael  Angelo  back 
to  Florence  and  addressed  him  in  terms  worthy  of  those  strong 
intellects  which  level  worldly  rank  and  acknowledge  the  nobility 
of  genius  even  though  it  should  illuminate  the  mind  of  a 
simple  artist.  "  We  well  know,"  he  says,  "  we  well  know  the 
•*  respect  due  to  your  years  and  extraordinary  genius :  here 
*•  you  shall  be  your  own  master  and  in  peace,  and  all  our 
••  endeavours  shall  be  for  your  comfort  and  your  honour."  He 
could'not  succeed :  the  disease  of  the  stone,  the  entreaties  of 
friends  and  the  erection  of  Saint  Peter's  compelled  Buonarruoti 
to  refuse  *. 

In  February  1660  Donna  Lucrezia  de'  Medici  was  received 
at  Ferrara  by  her  husband  Alphonso  II.  with  all  the  taste  and 
magnificence  that  rendered  that  court  famous  beyond  all  others 
in  Italy.  The  young  Cardinal  Don  Giovanni  accompanied  his 
sister  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome  attended  by  a  numerous 
suite  of  distinguished  literary  men  chosen  by  Cosimo  as  his 
most  fitting  companions,  and  with  so  much  honour  that  by  the 
time  he  entered  that  capital  his  cavalcade  had  swelled  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  horsemen  f .  Pius  IV. 
received  him  as  an  adopted  son,  blindly  prophesying  that  he 
would  furnish  a  fourth  pontiff  to  the  house  of  Medici  with 
which  the  holy  father  loved  to  be  thought  connected  although 
himself  a  Milanese  of  rather  humble  race.  Don  Giovanni  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  and  attracted  universal  regard  by  his 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii<*,  cap.  ix.  and  x. 
tCini,  Vita,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  447.--Adriani,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  1139.— Gallazzi,  Lib.' 
iii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  275. 
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youth,  his  uncommon  beauty,  which  says  Adiiani  "  was  rather 
divine  than  human;"  by  his  modesty,  gravit}%  and  well-regulated 
mind.  He  had  been  educated  expressly  for  the  Church  and  du^ 
ing  a  three  months'  residence  at  Home  showed  much  discretion 
and  character  by  shunning  every  court  intrigue,  aYoiding  everjr 
corruption,  and  occupying  his  time  in  doing  good  offices  to 
others  as  a  mediator  with  both  Cosimo  and  the  pontiff.     PiiiB 
soon  made  him  Archbishop  of  Pisa  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  marriage    between  his   eldest    brother    and  Maiift 
Princess  of  Portugal,  but  she  being  too  proud  to  marry  the 
offspring  of  a  simple  duke  the  Pope  immediately  offered  to  raise 
Cosimo  to  the  kingly  dignity,  and  this  would  have  happened 
but  for  the  jealousy  of  Philip  II.  which  fomented  by  his  minis- 
ters filled  his  mind  with  notions  of  Milan  being  in  jeopardj 
from  a  secret  alliance  between  Rome,  Florence,  Venice  and 
Ferrara.   Seeing  this  and  unwilling  to  exasperate  a  king  whose 
friendship  was  necessary  to  both,  they  followed  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  advice  and  relinquished  the  negotiation,  which  in  some 
measure  relieved  tliat  monarch's   anxiety;    for  though  My   | 
sanctioning  the  election  of  a  Spanish  subject  to  the  papacy 
Philip  still  looked  with  extreme  suspicion  on  the   unusual 
devotion  of  that  subject  to  the  able  and  powerful  Medici  *. 

Niccolo  Orsini  Count  of  Pitigliano  now  demands  our  atten- 
tion :  he  was  one  of  the  infamous  nobles  of  that  age  whose  lack  of 
power  alone  prevented  their  shining  with  all  the  notoriety  of  a 
Nero  or  a  Caligula,  and  the  transaction  about  to  be  related  pre- 
sents a  curious  picture  of  times  but  little  removed  &om  those  to 
which  the  great  Florentine  secretary  is  accused  of  teaching 
''  Macchiavelism !"  Having  dispossessed  his  own  father  and  left 
him  without  means  of  sustenance  in  a  wretched  state  of  existence 
at  Rome,  he  oppressed  his  vassals,  attempted  the  chastity  of 
his  son's  wife,  and  retained  the  town  of  Soana  in  despite  of  all 

*   Cini,   Vita,   Lib.  vii.,    p.    446.  —  Adriani,   Lib.    xvi.,  pp.   1140-65.— 
Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  i**,  p.  276. 
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}  treaties  and  the  entreaties  of  Gosimo  to  whom  it  belonged 
a  portion  of  the  Senese  dominions.  Yomig  Orsini  indignant 
the  domestic  insult  consulted  Cosimo  about  the  surest  mode 
murdering  his  own  father  ;  but  the  Duke  deeming  such  an 
;  somewhat  too  rough  and  dangerous  for  a  son  to  attempt 
idly  undertook  the  ofl&ce,  resolving  to  despatch  him  by 
ler  hands  or  eject  him  from  Soana.  He  accordingly  sent 
assins  to  murder  him  at  Pitigliano  but  either  from  want  of 
irage  or  Niccola's  precautions  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  it 
s  then  resolved  that  the  young  Count  Alexander  should  sur- 
se  the  town  of  Pitigliano  supported  by  Chiappino  Vitelli  with 

thousand  men.  Orsini  detected  the  plot  and  arrested  Alex- 
ier  who  subsequently  escaped  but  Vitelli  marched  on  Sovana 
Soana,  and  the  final  result  was  a  subsequent  acquisition  of 
it  place  by  Cosimo  *.  Towards  the  end  of  October  the  Duke 
Florence  leaving  his  son  Francesco  to  conduct  the  govem- 
int,  proceeded  from  Siena  to  Rome  attended  by  eight  hundred 
nese  and  Florentine  gentlemen  and  their  followers  :  at  the 
;es  he  was  received  by  Cardinals  Borromeo  and  Vitelli  and 
erwards  by  those  of  Ferrara  and  Santa  Fiore  :  the  Floren- 
es  in  Rome  whether  rebels  friends  or  exiles  also  assembled 
do  him  honour  as  one  united  body  all  under  one  common 
iform  chosen  for  the  occasion,  the  garb  of  conciliation  humility 
i  peace !  Forty  of  these  in  crimson  raiment  escorted  the 
rant  of  Florence  from  the  city  gate  to  the  palace,  and  the 
lole  population  was  eager  to  gaze  on  a  prince  whose  wisdom 
iidence  and  good  fortune  had  filled  Italy  with  wonder.  There 
re  no  doubt  many  friends  of  Cosimo 's  amongst  the  Roman 
orentines,  but  more  of  his  enemies ;  wherefore  his  triumph 
isthave  been  complete  at  beholding  at  his  stirrup,  all  eager  to 

him  honour,  those  very  men  who  but  a  few  years  before  were 
)ving  heaven  and  earth  to  annihilate  him  by  open  war  and 

Adriani,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  1  ]  56.  —  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii^,  cap.  i«,  p.  280.— Cini, 
a,  Lib.  vii°,  p.  445. 
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secret  assassinatioii  as  one  of  the  most  odious  tyrants  that  erer 
oppressed  a  nation  * !  Yet  Cosimo  was  Cosimo  still !  A 
little  greater;  better  known;  more  feared,  more  respected, 
more  formidable;  but  the  same  inexorable  tyrant  of  their 
country,  the  same  Duke  of  Florence  as  in  the  by-gone  war! 
When  after  a  few  brief  years  the  most  generous  passions  and 
principles  thus  subside  and  melt  under  the  fervour  of  successful 
villany,  hailing  former  evils  as  a  present  good,  the  human  mind 
is  staggered  and  we  ask  whether  any  principle,  save  the  im' 
mutability  of  truth  and  virtue,  be  worth  a  contest ! 

Cosimo  soon  became  absolute  in  Eome ;  he  directed  the  pontiff 
in  making  preparations  for  a  general  council  which,  althou^ 
well-disposed,  the  latter  would  scarcely  have  had  the  resolution 
alone  to  accomplish ;  but  so  strong  was  the  public  belief  of 
Cosimo 's  influence,  especially  in  the  sacred  college,  that  he  had 
the  credit  of  then  nominating  the  future  pontiff,  and  a  paper 
inscribed  "  Cosimus  Medicis  Pontifex  Maximus  "  was  placed  on 
the  statue  of  Ptisquin.  The  council  was  proclaimed  in  November 
to  be  held  at  Trent  on  Easter-day  of  the  following  year  and  j 
was  in  fact  only  a  revival  of  the  last  which  had  been  diEusolved 
by  war,  but  with  more  sanguine  expectations  of  ecclesiastical 
conciliation  and  religious  peace  f. 

Cosimo  remained  about  a  month  longer  healing  divisions 
^vithin  and  without  Rome  even  as  far  as  Tuscany  and  Lom- 
bardy,  and  thus  strengthened  and  consolidated  his  influence 
amongst  every  class  of  that  capital.  On  this  occasion  Pius  IV. 
presented  to  the  young  Cardinal  de' Medici  his  private  palace  and 
gardens,  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Florence  the  confiscated  posses- 
sions of  Bindo  Altoviti  on  condition  that  they  should  devolve 
to  Don  Garzia  at  her  death.  With  such  favour  and  influence 
Cosimo  returned  to  Florence  as  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Italy,  and  if  the  vast  authority  of  the  popes  be  considered  periiap 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii**,  cap.  i",  p.  283. — Adriani,  Lib.  xvi<»,  p.  1165. 
t  Piatina,  Vita  di  Pio  IV.,  p.  570. — Muratori,  Aiinali,  Anno  1561. 
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h  the  greatest  moral  influence  of  any  in  Europe  *.  On 
I  twenty-fifth  of  November  1560  while  the  Duke  was  still  at 
me  the  celebrated  Andrea  Doria  breathed  his  last  when 
trly  ninety-four  years  of  age  ;  and  if  anything  were  wanting 
show  the  opinion  entertained  of  him,  the  belief  that  a  fear- 
storm,  which  swept  the  shores  of  Genoa  with  terrible 
itruction  of  life  and  property,  foretold  his  dissolution  is 
ficient,  because  such  portentous  honours  were  in  those 
ra  only  given  to  crowned  heads  or  the  most  illustrious 
nces  of  distinguished  reputation  f.  On  his  return  from  Rome 
simo  spent  some  time  in  regulating  the  Valdi- 
ana,  the  Maremma,  and  Leghorn ;  at  Siena  he 
med  a  council  out  of  those  nobles  who  along  with  the  Cap- 
a  of  the  People  were  destined  to  elect  the  Seignory  privy 
msellors  and  other  magistracies ;  he  also  created  an  office 
led  the  Conservators  of  the  State  to  superintend  the  revenues; 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Grosseto,  sketched  out 
ae  plans  for  re-peopling  the  Maremma  and  certain  improve- 
nts  at  Leghorn  and  finally  settled  himself  at  Pisa  |.  He  had 
rays  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  naval 
ce  capable  of  defending  his  coast  and  combating  the  infidels, 
i  therefore  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  similar  to  that 
Malta  which  secured  a  permanent  squadron  of  galleys  with- 
:  the  expence  of  their  maintenance.  Pope  Pius  assisted  him 
,h  ecclesiastical  funds;  he  also  worked  on  the  opulent  vanity 
Florence  and  contributed  largely  himself,  so  that  on  the 
th  of  November  the  institution  of  this  order  took  place ;  and 
the  festival  of  San  Stefano,  the  second  of  August  150*2, 
ten  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marciano 
d  the  victory  of  Monte  Murlo,  that  pope-saint  was  made 
tron  of  it,   Cosimo  himself  assuming  the  office  of  Grand 

Cini,   Vita,   Lib.   vii.,   p.   547.—  t  Cini,   Vita,   Lib.   vii.,  p.   449.— 

iriani.  Lib.  xvio,  p.  1168.  — Gal-  Adriani,  Lib.  xvi.,p.  1168.— Gallu7zi» 

ai,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  i»,  pp.  285  to  288.  Lib.   iii.,   cap.  ii.  —  Ammirato,   Lib, 

Murat^ri,  Annali,  Anno  1560.  xxxv.,  p.  531. 
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Master  which  was  made  hereditary  in  the  ducal  line  of  Flo- 
rence. None  hut  nohles  were  admitted  as  knights  and  marriage 
was  no  ohstacle,  hut  conjugal  fidelity  was  one  of  their  obliga- 
tions, coupled  with  neighbourly  charity  and  fidelity  to  the  Grand 
Master :  they  were  rich,  had  great  privileges,  and  very  eoon 
equipped  a  small  but  active  squadron  with  which  some  hrilHant 
exploits  were  subsequently  achieved  *. 

We  now  come  to  the  narration  of  a  domestic  tragedy  which 
is  still  involved  in  mystery  and  will  probably  never  be 
'  clearly  elucidated,  because  such  deeds  are  not  placed  on 
record  by  those  whose  testimony  would  render  discussion  use- 
less. In  the  autumn  of  1562  Cosimo  as  was  his  custom  made 
a  journey  through  the  provinces  accompanied  by  the  duchess 
and  her  children  and  remained  for  a  while  at  Eosignano  about 
ten  miles  from  Leghorn  for  the  enjoyment  of  sporting.  The 
want  of  rain  this  year  was  supposed  to  have  engendered  a  feyer 
which  spread  over  Italy  but  was  particularly  virulent  in  the 
Maremma:  on  the  sixteenth  of  November  Cardinal  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  was  taken  ill  at  Eosignano  and  died  on  the  twenty- 
first  at  Leghorn :  his  younger  brother  Don  Garzia  fell  ask 
about  the  same  time  but  struggled  against  the  fever  for  twenty 
days  and  finally  expired  at  Pisa :  the  duchess  who  had  been 
long  suftering  firom  illness  soon  followed  her  children :  Ferdi- 
nand, the  fourth  son,  was  ill  in  a  slighter  degree  but  ultimately 
recovered,  and  while  still  on  a  sick  bed  received  from  Pius  IV. 
the  cardinal's  hat  left  empty  by  his  brother's  death,  apparently 
at  the  request  of  Cosimo  who  if  this  be  true  seems  not  to  have 
forgotten  his  ambition  even  in  the  midst  of  death  and  domestic 
calamity  f .  Such  was  the  public  account  and  substantially  the 
same  as  that  given  by  Cosimo  in  his  letters  to  Don  Francesco 
and  Philip  11.   Now  nothing  was  more  likely  than  such  attacks 

*  Cini,  Vita,   Lib.   vii.,  p.   451.  —  p.  531. 

Ailriani,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  1178.  —  Gal-  f  Ammirato  however  sayi  it  wu  a 

luzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  ii.— Fontana,  Pregi  spontaneous  act  of  Piua ;  Cini  tgrMi 

dcUa  Toscana. — Ammirato,  Jjib.xzzv.,  in  this,  and  it  is  &r  from  improbable. 
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of  fever  in  low  unwholesome  districts  at  a  moment  of  general 
Eockness  when  the  town  of  Pietra  SaQta,  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, had  heen  nearly  depopulated   and  when  seventy  in  a 
hundred  were  falling  sick  at  Florence  itself.  Cosimo's  first  short 
letter  to  Don  Francesco  gives  a  simple  account  of  the  progress 
and  fatal  termination  of  this  disease ;  but  his  second  elaborate 
epistle  which  tells  of  Don  Garzia's  death  appears  more  artificial 
and  mingled  with  so  many  studied  phrases  of  piety  and  resig- 
nation, as  to  give  the  notion  of  insincerity.     If  the  first  letter 
spoke  truth  the  second  must  also  be  believed  and  all  idea  of 
crime  be  dissipated :  if  these  princes  were  ill,  one  for  five  or  six 
days  and  the  other  for  twenty,  it  is  strange  that  a  tale  of  blood 
should  be  instantly  fabricated  and  not  only  spread  throughout 
Italy  but  extend  even  to  the  Council  then  sitting  at  Trent  and  be 
generally  believed  by  the  assembled  prelates  and  ambassadors ! 
As  the  story  ran,  one  brother  had  killed  the  other  and  the  fratri- 
cide had  been  murdered  by  his  own  father  in  anger  at  the  deed ! 
Certain  it  is  that  Cosimo  was  esteemed  fully  capable  of  so  hor- 
rible an  act  for  the  tale  found  general  credit.   Some  peculiarities 
also  occurred :  the  body  of  Giovanni  was  not  exposed  according 
to  custom  at  Florence,  a  waxen  image  having  been  laid  on  the 
coflin  instead  :  this  might  have  been  requisite  but  it  had  the 
appearance  of  mystery;  it  encouraged  suspicion,  and  Cosimo  had 
too  many  foes,  was  too  bitterly  hated  not  to  become  the  object  of 
calumny  whenever  a  fair  or  a  foul  occasion  was  presented  :  yet 
there  is  a  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Galluzzi ;  that  the  story 
of  these  murders  is  recorded  in  all  the  manuscript  chronicles  of 
the  time  but  in  none  of  the  published  historians !    They  differ 
in  dates  and  circumstances  as  may  be  supposed  but  prove  the 
general  impression,  and  what  is  worse,  the  universal  belief  in 
Cosimo 's  capability  of  so  acting.     There  seems  no  reason  for 
discrediting  the  story  of  a  dispute  between  the  brothers,  nor  that 
a  slight  wound  might  have  been  received  when  Don  Giovanni 
was  already  fever-struck  nor  that  both  accidents  might  have 

q2 
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thus  combined  to  cause  his  death;  and  we  naturally  seek  for  soiod 
extenuating  circumstances  in  contemplating  so  horrible  a  deed: 
but  in  whatever  way  it  occurred  the  blow  must  have  been  terrible 
to  Cosimo's  ambition  if  not  to  his  paternal  love ;  this  boy  was  his 
favourite,  and  his  early  promotion  gave  the  Duke,  who  was  still 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  reasonable  expectations  of  seeing  him  in  the 
chair  of  Saint  Peter.  His  grief  and  indignation  against  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  hopes  must  therefore  have  been  excessive,  and  itts 
possible  that  a  man  so  familiar  with  the  dagger  and  the  bowl 
might  have  given  way  to  fury  even  against  his  own  ofi&pring ;  and 
from  habitual  self-command,  its  outbreak  and  mastery  over  such 
a  spirit  would  have  been  so  much  the  more  terrible.  His  own 
letter  describes  Don  Garzia  as  convalescent  when  Giovanni  died, 
but  adds  "  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  new /evert  «wd  **  became 
necessary  to  bleed  him"  *.  Now  it  is  far  from  improbable,  if  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  be  correctly  stated,  that  just 
before  this  sudden  relapse  the  duchess,  as  the  story  declares, 
might  have  taken  her  favourite  Don  Garzia  to  implore  his 
father's  forgiveness  while  his  fury  was  still  unabated,  and  that 
then  the  deed  was  done ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  an  illness  of  ten  or  twelve  days 
is  no  unusual  consequence  of  a  mortal  wound.  If  the  narrative 
of  these  murders  is  true  the  Florentine  historians  were  not  likely 
to  record  it  while  the  Medici  ruled  in  Florence,  and  private 
family  records  are  precisely  what  should  be  searched  for  the 
prevailing  belief,  if  not  for  the  veracity  of  such  occurrences.  The 
story  was  in  fact  so  current  in  the  Council  of  Trent  where  it 
■was  received  from  Rome,  that  the  Duke's  ambassador  Giovanni 
Strozzi  ofl&cially  informed  his  master  of  the  circumstance. 
Botta,  Muratori,  Galluzzi  and  Sismondi  all  mention  this  traged^ 
with  varioils  judgment ;  the  latter  citing  De  Thou  and  tlie 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  180.— Cini,  p.634.— Adriani,Lib.xvii.,p.  1273.— 
Lib.  vii",  p.  460. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii°,  Muratori,  Anno  1562. — Botta,  8lori» 
cap.  iii.,  T).  21. — Ammii-ato,  Lib.xjcxv.,     d'ltalia.  Lib.  xii.,  p.  117,  12uio.  W. 
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Dianuscript  chronicle  of  "  Settimani  *;"  but  the  following  account 
is  from  the  " Origine  e  Descendenza  della  Casa  de'  Medici" 
ft  manuscript  histoiy  of  the  family,  which  as  it  seems  to  be  that 
generally  received  by  modem  historians  may  be  here  trans- 
lated, the  date  however  being  erronoous.  **  And  thus  finding 
liimself  with  a  good  large  family  the  Lady  Eleonora  his  wife 
went  willingly  with  him  to  Pisa,  especially  in  winter,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  sharp  air  of  Florence  as  well 
as  the  conspiracies  of  the  Florentines.  Repairing  to  the 
best  sporting  country  for  his  own  great  satisfaction  and  the 
delight  of  his  sons  who  were  continually  diverting  themselves 
in  this  manner,  there  happened  a  strange  accident :  for  some 
morning  about  the  month  of  February  1562  (November?) 
the  Cardinal  of  Medicis,  second  son  of  Duke  Cosimo  began 
to  dispute  about  the  sports  of  the  field  with  Don  Garzia 
his  brother,  and  son  of  the  same  Grand  Duke.  The  cause 
of  this  dispute  was  a  goat,  and  both  coming  to  high  words 
and  worse  deeds,  Don  Garzia  drew  his  sword  and  wounded 
Cardinal  Giovanni  severely  in  the  thigh.  The  Duke  Cosimo 
hearing  a  scuffle  ran  to  the  place  where  he  heard  this  noise 
and  finding  mischief  already  done  applied  the  dressings  with 
his  own  hand  and  instantly  sent  off  to  Florence  for  Master 
Antonio  Venturini  surgeon  from  Sarzana;  but  because  the 
sword  had  passed  quite  through  the  thigh  and  the  muscles 
of  the  same,  for  which  thing  there  was  little  remedy,  the  poor 
Seignor  after  a  few  days  died  at  Leghorn.  The  Duke  being 
at  Pisa  on  his  return  to  Florence ;  the  duchess  (who  loved 
Don  Garzia  as  she  loved  her  own  eyes)  knowing  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  crime,  but  thinking  that  the  father's  anger 

*  NoHzie  del  Palazzo  di  Pisa  da  rate  where  I  could  confront  it  with 

AnguiUetiy  —  De  Thou,    "  Histoire  good  authorities.     An  old  copy  of  this 

UhiverseV     Settimani  is  well  known  MS.  is  now  in  my  own  possession,  the 

hit  kept  secret  and  difficult  of  access,  date  of  which,  from  the  character  of 

The  "  Origine  e  Descendenza  della  the  writing,  is  probably  of  the  seven- 

Casa  de  Medici^^  I  have  found  accu-  teenth  century. 
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was  past,  called  Don  Garzia  to  her  and  said,  *  Go  Don  Ganda 
*  to  yonr  fiEtther's  presence  and  on  your  knees  ask  pardon  for 
'  the  fault  you  have  been  guilty  of.'  He,  prompt  at  his  mother's 
command  immediately  obeyed,  presenting  himself  before  the 
Duke  his  father.  But  the  blood  was  still  boiling ;  the  duchess 
was  in  too  much  haste :  the  father  on  seeing  the  son,  although 
humbly  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears  he  sought  pardon  for  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  not  heeding  what  his  boy  was  saying 
and  still  OTorcome  by  rage,  without  regarding  anything  seized 
on  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  despatched  him.  The  duchess 
hearing  of  the  shocking  event  was  instantly  overcome  by  so 
bitter  a  grief  that  taking  to  her  bed  she  closed  her  eyes  add 
overcome  by  sorrow  most  miserably  died.  The  three  bodies 
came  to  Florence  in  coffins,  the  people  and  the  citizens  making 
a  great  tumult  because  of  this  accident.  By  the  death  of  these 
personages  the  felicity  of  that  family  terminated,  for  in  beaatj 
of  countenance  they  all  three  resembled  angels  "*. 

This  tale  is  simply  told  and  accompanied  by  so  many  circum- 
stances as  to  impart  considerable  weight  to  its  authority :  other 
manuscripts  say  that  the  duchess  accompanied  Don  Garzia  to 
Cosimo's  presence  and  saw  him  murdered;  but  with  some  trifling 
variation  in  circumstances  the  substance  of  all  is  said  to  be  the 
same  and  shows  the  general  belief  in  Cosimo's  guiltiness.  Eleo- 
nora  herself  was  not  much  regretted ;  though  very  charitable  she 
teemed  with  Spanish  pride,  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
dames  of  Florence  and  was  ever  surrounded  by  her  country- 
people  :  she  however  was  the  only  chaimel  to  the  Duke's  &voar 
and  thus  far  lamented,  for  she  alone  could  smooth  his  angry 
moods,  and  maintained  her  influence  to  the  last. 

These  melancholy  events  did  not  at  once  detach  Cosimo  £rom 
his  duties  or  interests,  but  they  seem  in  conjunction  with  severe 
constitutional  disorders  to  have  decided  him  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  design  which  he  had  long  been  meditating,  namely 

*  "  Origino  e  Descendenza  della  Casa  de*  Medici/*  MS.,  folio  265. 
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partial  resignation  of  his  sovereign  authority  to  Don  Fran- 

3.     The  latter  was  recalled  from  Madrid,  but  not  imme- 

i\j  associated  with  his  father's  government,  for 

mo  employed  the  year  1568  in  regulating  and 

aenting  his  navy,  then  commanded  by  Duke  Alexander's 

ral  son  Giulio  de'  Medici ;  and  also  in  disciplining  the 

s  and  exercising  the  knights  of  San  Stefano  in  their  new 

)8sion.     Abroad,  the  Duke  was  occupied  in  accelerating 

on's  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Giovanna  of  Austria 

in  settling  a  dispute  of  precedence  between  Florence  and 

ara  a  question  to  which  vast  and  even  ridiculous  import- ' 

was  attached  in  those  ceremonious  days.    At  last  in  the 

th  of  May  1564,  being  reduced  by  sickness,  with  passions 

:ened,  ambition  blunted,  and  a  desire  for  peace 

'  ^  ,  ^  A.D.  isw. 

personal  repose;    after  seven-and-twenty  years 

duous  and  difficult  government  in  the  most  trying  times ; 

mo,  the  jealous,  grasping,  high-reaching  Cosimo  astonished 

'  and  the  world  by  resigning  public  afifairs  to  his  son  s 

agement  and  thus  steadying  him  betimes  on  the  throne 

uscany.     The  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  perfect 

of  Italy  favoui'ed  this  act  which  was  formally  ratified  on 

first  of  May,  but  substantially  under  the  following  condi- 

;  and  restrictions.    He  retained  the  ducal  title  and  supreme 

ority  over  all  Florentine  Tuscany ;  the  marquisate  of  Cas- 

me  della  Pescaia ;  the  nomination  of  his  naval  and  mili- 

commanders  and  the  governor  and  subaltern  authorities  of 

a ;  the  revenues  of  all  Senese  allodial  possessions,  and  the 

>s  and  revenues  of  Pietra  Santa :  he  preserved  an  exclusive 

:  to  the  use  of  every  ducal  palace  and  villa  and  to  all  his 

3able  property,  with  certain  commercial  capitals  and  credits 

in  and  without  the  state.     No  governors  or  military  com- 

lers  were  to  be  nominated  or  displaced  without  his  permis- 

;  no  part  of  the  territory  was  to  be  alienated,  the  works 

le  Pitti  palace  were  to  be  continued  at  Don  Francesco's 
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cost  and  a  libei*al  salary  Tvas  to  be  paid  to  the  young  cardinal 
Don  Ferdinand.  As  this  act  of  abdication  derived  its  force  and 
vigour  entirely  from  his  will,  so  in  case  of  dispute  it  was  to  be 
interpreted  by  that  alone,  which  he  resolved  should  still  reign 
paramount  in  Tuscany. 

A  proceeding  so  unlooked  for  surprised  everybody  and  be  was 
even  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  papacy,  but  the  abdication  was 
really  superficial ;  Francesco  became  a  simple  lieutentmt  and 
supreme  power  remained  essentially  withCosimo;  he  thus  threw 
off  the  drudgery  of  government,  secured  a  quiet  succession 
for  his  son,  and  cleared  himself  from  the  charge  of  ambition 
with  which  he  had  been  generally  taunted  *. 

Don  Francesco  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  assumed  the  title 
of  Prince  Kegent  on  his  father's  birth-day  the  eleventh  of  June 
i  564  and  received  the  prompt  submission  of  both  states  but  the 
good- will  of  neither,  for  he  possessed  more  than  Cosimo's  most 
odious  qualities  without  his  talents.  The  latter  after  arranging 
what  was  necessary  for  his  own  dignity  and  comfort  retired  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life  and  comparative  tranquillity;  with- 
out however  renouncing  all  attention  to  the  government  ot 
entirely  ceasing  to  watch  Don  Francesco's  proceedings.  For 
this  purpose  he  gave  him  Bartolommeo  Concini  as  minister  and 
through  him  influenced  the  Regent's  measures  while  he  secured 
a  certain  channel  of  information.  Neither  did  Cosimo  abandon 
his  navy  but  energetically  promoted  every  improvement;  of 
ten  galleys  which  he  ordered  to  be  built  five  were  entirely  at 
his  own  expense,  the  crews  of  the  rest  were  maintained  by 
Philip  who  was  joined  by  eight  of  them  in  his  great  African 
expedition  f.  About  this  time  the  Corsican  insurrection  led  by 
Sampiero  against  Genoese  oppression  was  at  its  height  and 
twice  had  these  insurgents  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  islai^d 

*  Mccatti,   Storia  Cronolog.  —  Cini,  — Adriani,  Lib.  xvii®,  p.  1276. 

Vita,  Lib.  vii®,   p.   464.  —  Galluzzi,  +  Mccatti,  vol.  ii®,  p.  727. — Amml* 

Lib.  iii**,  cap.  iii%  p.  38. — Ammirato,  rato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  539.—  Adrianif 

Lib. XXXV., p.  537. — Muratori,  Annali,  Lib.  xviii®,  p.  1280. 
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o  Cosimo ;  but  he  feared  the  odhim  of  disturbing  the  peaxje  of 
taly,  was  too  prudent  to  enter  singly  on  his  own  account  into 
.  war  with  such  a  naval  power  as  Genoa,  and  not  generous 
inough  to  assist  the  brave  Corsicans  on  theirs ;  so  with  a  few 
lominal  succours  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  Sampiero  and  vexa- 
ion  to  the  Genoese,  he  quietly  left  them  to  their  fate  *. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  this  year  was  the  death 
f  Michelangelo  Buonarruoti  an  artist  whose  works  in  architec- 
ure,  sculpture  and  painting  have  for  more  than  three  centuries 
teen  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  This  great  man 
K)S8€Ssed  the  rare  merit  of  never  having  been  even  accused  of 
rime  or  immorality  during  an  active  life  of  ninety  years'  dura- 
ion,  and  in  an  age  when  all  moral  ties  were  habitually  broken 
espised  and  ridiculed !  His  body  was  brought  to  Florence 
jhere  a  magnificent  public  funeral  did  honour  to  his  memory ; 
ut  only  after  having  been  clandestinely  smuggled  from  Rome  in 
bale  of  merchandise !  It  was  buried  in  San  Lorenzo.  Two  days 
fter  his  decease  the  great  Galileo  entered  this  world  as  if  to  com- 
ensate  mankind  for  his  loss  f  !  On  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's 
eath  in  June  1564  the  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between  the 
^rince  Regent  and  Giovanna  of  Austria  were  renewed  with  his 
3n  Maximilian  II.  and  to  facilitate  it  Pius  IV.  wanted  to  make 
'uscany  an  arch-duchy  so  that  the  Medici  might  equal  Gio- 
anna  in  dignity,  but  the  emperor  objected  to  this  and  the  idea 
iras  abandoned.  Lucrezia  de'  Medici  Duchess  of  Ferrara  died 
nd  not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  her 
Lusband,  who  was  now  affianced  to  Giovanna's  sister  the  Arch- 
luchess  Barbara:  both  marriages  were  to  have  been  cele- 
)rated  in  Trent  but  the  disputes  for  precedence  prevented  this 
tnd  each  prince  was  married  in  his  own  dominions.  Carlo 
Borromeo  whom  Pius  IV.  had  despatched  to  honour  Fran- 
cesco's nuptuals  was  suddenly  recalled  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Adriani,    Lib.   xviii",   p.    1287. —     t  Osservatore  Fiorcntino,  vol.  v.,  p. 
^tnmirato.  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  537. — Gal-     33. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  538. 
Qai,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  45, 
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pontiff's  illness;  and  his  death  on  the  ninth  of  December  1665 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  marriage  of  Giovanna  which  seemed 
almost  to  foretel  her  subsequent  unhappiness.  She  was  received 
at  Florence  with  such  taste  and  splendour  as  were  alone 
equalled  by  the  reception  given  to  her  sister  at  Ferrara  then 
the  most  brilliant  court  in  Italy :  yet  she  came  to  a  dwelling 
of  seduction,  adultery,  murder,  and  every  other  infamy,  all 
covered  with  a  gold-bespangled  veil  *.  Cosimo  taking  advantage 
of  profound  peace  and  abimdant  revenues  determined 

A.  D.  1565. 

*  to  build  a  strong  frontier  town  on  the  ecclesiastical 
confines  near  Castrocaro  touching  the  territory  of  Forli,  but 
while  the  priest,  as  was  then  usual,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  comer  stone  the  sky  became  suddenly  overcast  with  [i 
a  dark  mass  of  clouds  and  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into 
deep  shadow,  all  but  that  single  spot  marked  out  for  the  incipient 
fortress  :  this  was  taken  as  a  favourable  omen  and  the  place 
immediately  received  the  appellation  of  "  Terra  del  Sole."  On 
the  confines  of  Urbino  too,  near  Sestina  he  built  another  town, 
and  a  third  in  the  vicinity  of  **Pieve  di  Santo  Stefano**  called 
"  Sasso  di  Simone"  all  for  the  strengthening  of  his  frontier:  with 
equal  providence  Cosimo  took  advantage  of  peace  to  castartilleiy 
and  maintain  his  defences  in  an  efficient  state,  feeling  war  to 
be  the  time  for  benefiting  by  preparations  already  made,  not  for 
making  them  ;  and  when  the  archduchess,  or  as  she  was  then 
called,  the  Queen  Giovanna  entered  Florence  towards  the  end 

of  this  year,  Cosimo  was  enabled  to  send  her  an  escort 

*  of  four  thousand  regular  infantry  and  five  hundred 
light  horse  all  well  equipped,  in  perfect  discipline,  and  ready  for 
the  field  f. 

Pius  IV.  was  one  of  thosfe  pontifis  who  without  giving  much 
promise  in  the  second  rank  won  golden  opinions  in  the  fiiBt> 


•  Mecatti,  Storia  Cronologica  di  Tos-  d'ltalia.  Lib.  xii.,  p.  157. — Amrnii**^ 

cana. — Orig.  e  Dc8cen».  de*  Medici. —  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  540. 

Cini,  Lib.  vu9,  p.  471. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xzxt.,  p.  538. 
iii.,  cap.   iv.,  p.  59.  —  Botta,  Storia 
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ct  as  regarded  public  affairs,  in  some  degree  perhaps  the 
sequence  of  Cosimo's  prudent  influence.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
eft  behind  him  a  character  for  virtue  disinterestedness  and 
iotism  unstained  bj  the  usual  crimes  and  vices  of  popes 
applauded  in  the  memory  of  his  subjects.  He  reassembled 
terminated  the  Council  of  Trent  with  a  sincere  intention 
executing  its  decrees;  he  reformed  the  Eoman  tribunals, 
ntained  peace  and  abundance  in  his  dominions,  promoted 
I  of  reputation  to  the  purple,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
better  pontificates ;  he  avoided  nepotism,  ornamented  Rome, 
^th  great  experience  of  the  world  imited  considerable 
lition  and  an  extraordinary  memory.  His  nephew  the 
dinal  Carlo  Borromeo  influenced  a  large  portion  of  the 
'ed  college,  and  against  their  inclinations  but  from  a  disinter- 
id  conviction  of  his  merit,  persuaded  them  to  choose  Michele 
slieri,  called  the  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  chief  Inquisitor 
Home.  His  election  was  published  on  the  seventh  of 
aary  1566  to  the  great  terror  and  mortification  of  the 
aans,  who  expected  a  second  Caraffa,  nor  did  the  beneficent 
le  of  Pius  V.  abate  their  consternation.  When  informed 
lis  he  exclaimed  "  We  trust  with  God's  assistance  to  act  in 
ich  a  way  that  the  Romans  will  be  more  sorry  for  our  death 
lan  for  our  election  "*. 

'rom  the  "  Fra  Michele  delV  Inquizione  "  as  he  was  named, 
nildness  was  expected,  so  that  his  first  acts  agreeably  sur- 
ed  the  world :  yet  he  had  full  provocation  for  any  reform 
ever  rigid  when  fifty  thousand  lascivious  friars  were  swarm- 
over  Italy,  and  plunged  in  utter  licentiousness  had  become 
Ltional  calamity !  The  nuns  also,  as  might  be  expected  with 
1  visitors  to  confess  them,  forgot  their  vows,  welcomed  their 
imours,  and  gave  ample  scope  for  the  reproof  and  ridicule 
ereticsf.    Pius  V.  lauded  Cosimo's  religious  zeal  as  shown 

*  Platina,  Vite,  p.  576. — Muratori,  Annali. 
+  Botta,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  162. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii°,  cap.  iv.,  p.  63. 
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by  his  naval  operations  against  the  infidels,  and  although  thfl 
latter  disapproved  of  the  papal  election  a  mutual  compact  was 
soon  concluded  between  them  for  the  surrender  of  criminals 
belonging  to  either  state  if  demanded,  and  against  making  thfl 
frontier  line  a  bar  to  the  pursuit  of  obnoxious  individuals  what- 
ever  might  be  their  offence.  The  first  fruit  of  this  was  Cosimo'fl 
infamous  abandonment  of  his  friend  and  favourite  Piero  Game- 
secchi  to  the  pontiffs  inquisitorial  zeal  and  religious  bigotiy. 

Camesecchi  was  a  Florentine  of  high  £a,mily  who  through  good 
and  evil  fortune  had  steadily  adhered  to  the  Medici :  he  had 
been  secretary  to  Clement  VII.  was  protected  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  and  believed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  intimate  _ 
friends  and  favourites  of  Cosimo.  Tired  of  Rome,  after  the  j^ 
death  of  Clement  he  sought  the  company  of  learned  men  in 
both  France  and  Italy  and  amongst  them  the  prinqipal  reformoB 
of  the  time,  such  as  his  coimtrynfan  Peter  Martyr,  Bernardo 
Occhino  of  Siena,  Melancthon  and  others,  and  thence  became 
imbued  with  heretical  opinions.  Catharine  of  Medids,  who 
was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  fanatic,  protected  him  from  the 
Inquisition  in  France ;  but  removing  to  Venice  he  was  again 
summoned,  yet  saved  by  Cosimo 's  dexterity  from  appearing  at 
Rome  until  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  enabled  him  to  go  there  U 
with  safety.  By  the  Duke's  influence,  after  a  bold  defence,  he  L 
was  pronounced  free  from  heretical  pollution  and  acknowledged  |v 
as  a  true  Catholic  and  obedient  son  of  the  Church:  this  warning 
was  however  not  sufficient  to  deter  Camesecchi  from  continuing 
his  intercourse  with  heretics  or  assisting  the  escape  from  Tus- 
cany of  Pietro  Gelido  da  San  Miniato  called  "  II  Pero"  a  mafl 
of  great  talent  and  learning  who  had  also  served  Clement  VII. 
and  afterwards  Cosimo  at  the  court  of  France.  The  Duchess 
Renata  of  Ferrara  had  converted  and  protected  "  II  Pero"  both 
in  France,  where  she  had  subsequently  retired,  and  previously 
in  Italy,  and  Camesecchi 's  conversation  confirmed  his  heretical 
opinions.  While  in  France  II  Pero  incurred  the  queen's  displea- 
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ire  and  fled  to  Geneva  where  he  became  a  minister  of  the  chmxih 
id  a  ruined  man :  from  Geneva  he  entreated  the  exertion  of 
osimo^s  influence  for  the  assembly  of  a  council  in  the  centre 
'  Germany  and  the  pontiff's  personal  attendance  there,  Car- 
jsecchi  as  was  believed,  having  suggested  such  application  to 
le  Duke.  All  this  was  well  known;  wherefore  Pius  V. 
)lieving  Camesecchi  to  be  a  leader  of  Italian  heresy  deter- 
ined  to  crush  him,  and  although  Cosimo  well  knew  that  his 
lend  on  quitting  Florence  was  destined  to  the  block  the 
bbet  or  the  stake,  yet  when  placed  in  contact  with  political 
iterests  all  friendship  evaporated  !  He  vainly  attempted  to 
ive  Camesecchi  by  attributing  his  errors  to  mental  vacillation 
tther  than  mature  conviction,  an  assertion  which  was  negatived 
lirteen  months  after  by  that  martyr's  unflinching  resolution  at 
le  stake.  On  the  twenty-first  of  September  1567,  he  calmly 
Kseived  his  sentence  and  the  flame-painted  and  devil-sprinkled 
oak  called  "  Samhenito''  was  thrown  over  him ;  execution  was 
jstponed  for  ten  days  at  Cosimo 's  entreaty  in  order  to  give  time 
T  recantation,  but  Camesecchi  remained  firm,  despised  death, 
id  perished  by  decapitation  and  the  flames.  His  behaviour  was 
fine  example  of  the  force  of  religious  principle ;  perhaps  his 
srsecutor  was  no  less  sincere  in  his  mistaken  zeal ;  but  Cosimo 
id  no  such  excuse.  Camesecchi  insisted  on  appearing  at  his 
tecution  in  new  linen  ,with  new  and  ornamented  gloves  (the 
aly  parts  of  his  dress  left  uncovered  by  the  "  Samhenito'')  and 
let  his  fate  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  any  martyr  to  religious 
pinions.  This  bigoted  and  bloody  act,  then  common  in  Spain 
ad  England,  was  new  in  Italy  and  filled  the  land  with  dread  : 
ach  individual  trembled  for  himself,  for  his  friends,  and  his 
insfolk;  confidence  was  destroyed,  and  hai'dly  a  religious 
whisper  disturbed  the  silence,  even  of  the  most  secret  chambei*s 
1  Florence  *. 

Botta,  Storia,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  174. —     — Adriani,  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1348. — Am- 
allozzi,  liib.  iii°,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  65-72.     inirato.  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  542. 
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Oosimo  by  thus  immolating  one  of  his  dearest  friends  on  the 
altar  of  political  interest  and  fanaticism,  spread  terror  and  inse- 
curitj  through  his  dominions  and  cleared  the  way  for  succeeding 
horrors :  Aonio  Paleario  and  the  Socinians  had  sown  suspicious 
seed  in  Siena  and  bitter  fruits  were  produced ;  men  and  women 
were  equally  pursued  with  all  the  wrath  of  bigotry,  and  even 
the  Pisan  imiversity  soon  became  destitute  of  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors ;  five  women  were  burned  at  Siena,  and  the  ^itch  and 
the  philosopher  bound  hand  in  hand  were  dragged  together  i 
before  the  dismal  inquisitors  * !  Yet  these  were  the  days  of 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Sannazzaro  !  But  what  can  avail  against 
bigotry  ?  What  slavery  equals  that  of  the  mind  ?  What  delu- 
sions, what  errors  are  more  mischievous  than  those  of  religion  ?  | 

As  a  widower,  Cosimo  imscrupulously  indulged  his  natural 
temperament  and  made  Eleonora  degli  Albizzi  his  mistress  with 
her  father's  consent !  Times  were  sadly  changed  since  btf 
great  ancestor  Einaldo  drove  the  first  Gosimo  trembling  firom 
his  country !  What  would  the  proud  Albizzi  of  those  turbulent 
but  high-spirited  times  have  felt  could  they  have  foreseen  that  j 
one  of  their  own  descendants  had  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter's  honour  to  the  passions  of  the  worst  tyrant  of  the 
rival  race !  Yirginius  stabbed  his  child  to  save  her  from  ft 
similar  calamity:  but  the  Florentines  were  not  Romans! 
Cosimo 's  affection  for  this  beautiful  girl  increased  so  rs^pidlj 
that  Don  Francesco  became  alarmed  lest  it  should  end  in  mar 
riage;  his  fear  was  augmented  by  reports  from  the  Duke*^ 
chamberlain  Sforza  Almini  who  revealed  many  particulars  and 
adNdsed  him  to  speak  to  his  father  on  the  subject.  This  imprudent 
counsel  was  followed  and  the  Duke's  rage  became  unbounded!  l 
So  deadly  was  his  fury  that  even  the  life  of  Francis  might  hftva  L 
paid  for  his  temerity  had  not  Cosimo  first  cooled  his  passion  in  |^ 
the  blood  of  Sforza  whom  he  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  then  I 
calmly  resumed  his  ordinary  amusements  1  Eleonora,  after  beft^  I 

•  Botta,Lib.  xli.,p.  180.  i 
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I  one  son,  was  married  to  Carlo  Panciatichi  with  a  large  portion, 
t  disagreeing  with  her  husband  she  attracted  the  attentions 
Oosimo's  youngest  son  Piero,  and  finally  expired  in  a  con- 
Qt  *.  The  death  of  Sampiero  before  Ajaccio  in  1567  left  his 
1  in  command  of  the  insurgents  and  through  him  they  made 
other  offer  of  the  Corsican  sovereignty  to  Cosimo  who  refused 
although  offered  every  assistance  by  Queen  Catharine  of 
ance ;  he  feared  to  offend  King  Philip,  which  was 
BU3tly  what  she  desired,  but  contented  herself  with  *  ""' 
rrowing  100,000  ducats  from  Don  Francesco  to  foment  dis- 
rbance  at  home.  Meanwhile  the  absurd  contest  for  precedence 
tween  Florence  and  Ferrara  continued  with  mi- 
tigated asperity  after  Lucrezia  de'  Medici's  death 
d  Alphonso's  second  marriage.  It  had  been  referred  to  the 
»pe  and  emperor  successively  and  together,  but  in  vain; 
phonso  wished  for  the  latter's  decision,  Cosimo  for  that  of  the 
•mer ;  punctilios  jealousies  and  objections  bristled  up  on  every 
le  and  the  question  at  length  furnished  argument  writing 
d  printing  for  all  the  civilians  of  Italy.  The  power  and 
tiquity  of  both  countries  were  contrasted,  the  rights  of  the 
kedom  and  republic  compared ;  numberless  definitions  of 
bility  and  merit  were  discussed ;  comparisons  were  drawn 
tween  the  Azzi^  the  Ouelfi,  the  Obizzi,  and  the  Ercoli  of 
>rrara  on  one  side ;  and  the  Cosmic  the  Lorenzi,  the  Fieri, 
d  the  Giovanni  on  the  other.  Parallels  were  made  between 
igins  from  commerce  and  origins  from  arms ;  nothing  was 
't  unmoved  or  unsifted  by  the  contending  advocates ;  and 
len  the  two  races  were  exhausted  they  began  to  pull  the  two 
iintries  to  pieces.  The  Ferrarese  marshes  were  not  to  be 
med  with  the  beautiful  plains  of  Florence,  but  then  the  Amp 
ast  cede  to  the  grander  Po  whose  lofty  embankments  towered 
r  above  the  Medician  edifices ;  and  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 

Originc  e  Descendenza  della  Casa  de'  Medici.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv. 
74,  et  9eq. 
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taiued  of  the  superior  dignity  and  convenience  of  the  lattei 
river  to  the  former  whose  southern  position  reduced  it  to  a  still 
deeper  inferiority !  Besides  this,  Ferrara  was  more  open  and 
consequently  more  healthy  than  Florence  inclosed  as  the 
latter  was  between  two  ranges  of  mountains !  Such  was  the 
puerile  character  of  this  dispute  which  nevertheless  so  excited 
the  minds  of  all  as  to  descend  to  the  very  peasantry ;  on  the 
Garfagnana  frontier  the  inhabitants  actually  commenced  hos- 
tilities for  the  dignity  of  their  respective  dukes,  and  more 
serious  warfare  became  imminent!  But  the  time  having  expired 
when  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna  were  bound  to  decide 
Cosimo  wisely  suggested  to  Pius  V.  that  the  simplest  way  of 
settling  the  matter  would  be  to  fulfil  his  predecessor's  inten- 
tions and  make  a  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany ;  for,  said  Cosimo, 
as  one  pope  had  made  Charlemagne  an  emperor  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  another  pope's  power  to  create  a  grand  duke.  Such 
reasoning  pleased,  and  moreover  was  unanswerable ;  wherefore 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  1569  a  bull  appeared  to  that 
effect.  In  this  was  delineated  the  form  of  the  new  diadem 
which  unlike  the  French  Spanish  or  imperial  crowns  was 
radiated  like  that  of  the  ancient  kings,  alternate  with  the  Flo- 
rentine lily ;  and  "  Beneficio  Pli  Y,  Pont.  Maoj"  was  inscribed 
on  the  circle.  The  bull  which  was  signed  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August  recapitulated  the  antique  pover 
and  merits  of  Tuscany,  but  more  especially  noticed 
those  of  Cosimo  himself ;  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion ,' 
for  the  persecution  of  heretics ;  his  promptness  in  delivering 
them  up  to  justice  ;  and  his  succours  to  France  in  the  cause  of 
the  faith.  Nor  was  his  holy  zeal  as  it  shone  in  the  order  of 
San  Stefano  forgotten,  nor  the  unrelaxing  efforts  of  his  navy 
against  the  infidels,  nor  his  assistance  to  the  imperial  crown  fot 
the  same  purpose.  These  merits  rendered  Cosimo  worthy  of 
more  exalted  rank  and  thenceforth  he  was  to  take  precedence 
of  all  other  dukes  and  princes  and  be  considered  inferior  to 
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kings  alone.  This  transaction  was  concealed  by  Pius,  but 
Cosimo  deemed  it  prudent  to  inform  Philip  and  the  emperor ; 
they  both  acquiesced,  and  the  Huguenots'  defeat  at  Jamac  with 
the  death  of  Conde  was  so  pleasing  to  the  Catholic  world  that 
Pius  did  not  seek  a  more  favourable  occasion  to  proclaim  the  ex- 
altation of  a  prince  who  with  men  and  money  had  assisted  in  the 
war.  The  pope  s  nephew  Don  Michele  Bonelli  at  last  brought 
the  bull  to  Florence  and  Cosimo  on  the  thirteenth  of  Decem- 
ber was  installed  with  imposing  magnificence  as  Grand  Duke 
OF  Tuscany.  He  now  assumed  the  title  of  Most 
Serene  Highness,  and  repairing  to  Rome  in  Febru- 
ary 1570  was  crowned  by  the  pontiff  himself,  notwithstanding 
aU  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  and  imperial  ambas- 
sadors who  had  orders  so  to  act  through  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's 
influence  *. 

Thus  did  Cosimo  reap  the  benefit  of  Camesecchi's  death ; 
and  it  was  remarked  as  an  instance  of  his  sagacity  that  a  pope 
whose  election  he  had  not  supported  and  of  which  he  disap- 
proved ;  a  pope  haughty  and  severe  to  every  other  prince  in 
Europe,  should  evince  such  friendship  for  him !  But  Pius  Y., 
who  with  all  his  bigotry  was  a  far  better  and  sincerer  man  than 
Cosimo ;  appreciated  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  Camesecchi 
and  his  profound  devotion  to  the  Church  at  a  much  higher  value 
than  the  latter  did.  The  only  effect  of  the  imperial  protest 
therefore  was  to  draw  Pius  afid  Cosimo  more  closely  together  and 
make  them  assert  their  entire  independence  of  the  empire  : 
after  this  the  Grand  Duke  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
^  pontiff's  mind  the  necessity  of  promptly  opposing  a  strong  and 
universal  resistance  to  the  Turks  who  were  then  preparing  for 
the  conquest  of  Cypms,  or  else  expect  an  invasion  of  Italy. 
He  sketched  a  plan  for  the  purposed  league  and  after  persuad- 
ing Pius  to  commence  the  necessary  negotiations  with  Spain 

!       *  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  482.— Am-     pp.   98-109.— Adriaui,  Lib.  xx",  pp. 
^     mirato,  Lib.  xxxv  ,  p.  548. — Muratori,     1504-1508. 
Annali. — Galluzzi^  Lib.  iii°,  cap.  iv<*, 
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and  Venice,  and  managing  to  haye  no  less  than  sixteen  caitd* 
nals  created  to  overpower  the  Famesian  party  in  oonclaTe,  he 
returned  triumphantlj  to  Florence  *. 

The  wrath  of  Maximilian  II.  was  deep  and  loud  against 
Pius  V.  and  Cosimo ':  he  confirmed  the  protest,  threatened  mur, 
forbid  any  German  prince  to  acknowledge  the  new  title,  was 
blamed  and  ridiculed  by  them  all,  and  the  whole  German  priest 
hood  supported  the  pontiff.  But  the  emperor  had  other  causes 
of  anger  arising  from  the  following  incident,  which  were  pro- 
bably augmented  by  the  complaints  of  his  sister  Giovanna. 

When  the  corridor  from  the  Pitti  palace  to  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  was  commenced  by  Michael  Angelo's  friend  and  pupfl 
(xiorgio  Vasari,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  or  do  consider- 
able injury  to  several  houses  that  interfered  with  the  design, 
and  amongst  others  to  that  of  Antonio  Martelli  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  corridor.  Martelli  was  a  gentleman  of  noble 
but  reduced  family  with  two  daughters,  one  of  them  his  poverty 
liad  obliged  him  to  give  in  marriage  to  a  shoemaker  named 
Ohinucci,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  called  Violante,  and 
two  sons.  The  other  sister  Camilla  was  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  fair  beautiful  and  of  a  lofty  spirit ;  of  singular 
modesty  and  good  feeling,  and  with  "  a  pair  of  eyes  like  two 
brilliant  stars."  Wandering  one  morning  in  the  unfinished 
building  she  accidentally  met  the  Duke  who  being  struck  with 
her  beauty  and  manners  next  morning  made  a  visit  to  the  house 
of  Martelli,  and  from  hour  to  hour  becoming  more  entangled 
he  ultimately  succeeded,  and  she  sunk  a  half-reluctant  victim 
U)  ambition  if  not  a  willing  one  to  love.  When  in  Rome  for 
his  coronation,  Cosimo  acknowledged  this  amongst  other  errors 
to  the  pope,  who  unhesitatingly  urged  him  to  do  justice  and 
avoid  future  sin  by  an  immediate  marriage,  and  this  was 
accomplished  on  his  return  to  Florence.     Martelli  being  pre- 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  xxi.,  pp.  1510-1521.    Galluzzi,  Lib.  m°,  cap.  vi.,  pp.  110- 
— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv^,  p.  550. —     114. 
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at  the  ceremony  asked  if  the  Duke  wished  it  to  be 
1 ;  receiving  an  afi&rmative  answer  he  immediately  issued 
in  a  fine  dress  and  appeared,  what  he  really  was,  a  gen- 
a  of  high  birth.  Showing  himself  in  the  Mercato 
),  then  the  principal  resort  of  the  nobility  and  richer 
is,  he  strutted  about  with  unusual  gravity;  his  brother- 
Alamanno  de  Pazzi  observed  this,  and  addressing  him 
\  nick-name  exclaiined  "  Ho  !  Balencio  !  what  bravery  is 
?  What  has  happened  to  you  to-day ?"  "What?" 
d  Martelli,  "have  you  not  heard?"  "No."  "Why 
Eive  married  my  daughter  Camilla."  "  To  whom  ?  "  "  To 
>m  ! "  repeated  Martelli  contemptuously,  "  Why,  does  not 
rybody  know?"  "  I  at  least  do  not,"  rejoined  Alamamio. 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo .' "  "I  wish  you  joy  with  all 
heart,"  said  Pazzi  and  instantly  hurrying  to  the  palace 
equesting  an  audience  congratulated  the  prince  in  a  some- 
familiar  tone  on  his  niece  s  marriage.  "  We  have  no 
ons  but  emperors,  kings,  and  dukes,''  answered  Cosimo 
he  bowed  him  contemptuously  from  his  presence, 
tonio  Martelli  became  a  knight  of  San  Stefano  and  Maria 
hoemaker's  ^vife  was  advanced  in  dignity  (her  husband 
g  been  previously  murdered,  as  is  said,  by  Cosimo 's  com- 
)  and  then  re-married  to  a  Spanish  merchant  named 
issare  Suarez  who  being  rich  in  possessions  and  chamcter, 
lade  a  knight  of  San  Stefano  and  subsequently  filled  high 
3  in  Florence.  The  unlucky  shoemaker's  two  sons  were 
landed  to  change  their  name  to  Martelli;  their  sister 
nte  after  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco's  death  became  his 
er  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand's  mistress,  and  on  his  mar- 
,  she  was  united  to  Giulio  Ricci  of  Montepulciano.  After 
years  Ricci  died  and  she  returned  to  Florence,  when  Fer- 
id,  being  tired  of  his  wife  Christina  of  Lorraine,  blithely  re- 
d  his  first  amours  and  made  secret  visits  through  the  new 
lor,  which  gave  him  ingress  to  severalof  the  adjoining  houses*. 
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The  grand  duchess  was  not  hlind  or  tame,  wherefore  addressing 
the  Cavaliere  Serguidi  she  said,  "  Go  to  Violante  and  tell  her 
"  from  me  to  quit  Florence  within  one  hour,  and  not  presume 
"  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  it  or  attempt  to  return  with- 
**  out  my  especial  leave :  this  I  conclude  will  be  sufficient 
"  warning,  for  she  will  not  find  me  another  GioYanna  of 
'*  Austria"*. 

By  Camilla  Martelli  Cosimo  had  one  illegitimate  daughter, 
Virginia,  whom  he  afterwards  acknowledged  as  his  own ;  but 
the  marriage  was  secretly  deplored  by  his  family,  complained  of 
by  the  Archduchess  Giovanna  in  her  correspondence  with  Maxi- 
milian, and  indignantly  resented  by  the  latter  in  a  note  which 
she  imprudently  showed  to  Cosimo,  receiving  from  him  a  firm 
and  dignified  reply  f.  These  causes  of  anger  rendered  Maxi- 
milian implacable,  but  the  pontiff  and  Cosimo  more  resolute : 
Catherine  of  Medicis  needing  the  pope's  aid  and  proud  of  her 
race,  promptly  acknowledged  the  new  title ;  Philip  II.  acqui- 
esced as  regarded  Florence  but  denied  that  Siena  could  be 
included  without  injury  to  his  feudal  rights :  by  the  Swiss  and 
Duke  of  Savoy  Cosimo's  new  rank  was  admitted  and  even 
Elizabeth  of  England  cheerfully  concurred :  the  Diet  at  Spires 
to  whom  Maximilian  referred  this  question  tried  to  arrange  it 
amicably  without  taking  any  interest  in  the  dispute,  wherefore 
on  seeing  his  supporters  fall  off  the  emperor  for  a  while  became 
more  placable  but  soon  broke  out  afresh  at  the  suggestions  of 
Alfonso :  he  entreated  Cosimo  to  renounce  the  new  dignity 
and  submit  to  him,  from  whom  he  might  expect  higher  honours, 
and  roundly  asserted  that  the  Diet  had  even  condemned  it  as 
prejudicial  to  the  empire.     This  was  false,  for  the  Diet  had 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  117.  them.     They  at  least  show  the  belirf 

— Origine  e  Descendenza  dci  Medici,  arid.  msLnncnyihe"  form  and  preui^ 

fol.  279,  MS. — I  have  never  seen  all  of  the  time^'*  as  they  related  to  the 

these  details  in  print,  but  have  always  Medici. 

found  the  MS.  correct  where  it  could  *t*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi,  pp>  Ho*  4 

be  compared  with  other  known  authors,  1 20. 

and  therefore  have  ventured  to  give 
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3ome  to  no  conclusion ;  but  Spain  had  procrastinated  until 
the  leamie  between  the  Pope  Venice  and  herself 
was  termmated  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome  again  protested.  Pius  V.  became  irritated  and  boldly 
defied  Philip,  declaring  that  both  he  and  Cosimo  well  knew 
how  to  defend  their  acts,  and  the  latter  his  dominions :  the 
ambassador's  proceeding  was  accompanied  by  every  sign  of 
royal  displeasure  and  a  report  arose  that  Philip  repenting  his 
relinquishment  of  Siena  intended  to  recover  it  by  force  of  arms 
and  make  his  natural  brother  Don  John  of  Austria  lord  of  that 
city.  A  reenforcement  of  the  Presidtj  and  new  Italian  levies 
gave  some  strength  to  this  rumour,  while  Alfonso  boasted  of 
his  power  to  bring  down  all  the  German  Protestants  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy.  Gosimo  although  well  assured  of  safety  by  his 
spies  at  both  courts,  yet  considered  it  wise  to  strengthen 
Grosseto  and  Pistoia  which  with  Pisa  had  been  already  recon- 
noitred by  Ferrarese  officers  *. 

Aware  that  single-handed  he  could  not  resist  Spain  the 
Grand  Duke  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  state  of 
Europe  and  especially  of  France  to  defend  himself.  Peace  had 
been  made  with  the  Huguenots  and  that  kingdom  enjoyed  an 
apparent  calm,  but  restless  spirits  still  worked  and  bigotry  was 
Dot  extinguished,  hardly  cooled  :  for  this  reason  Montmorency 
desired  to  turn  the  general  wrath  on  an  adversary  whom  all 
hated  and  most  of  them  abhorred,  and  so  give  vent  to  the  ill- 
humours  that  he  foresaw  would  soon  break  out  afresh  in  one 
shape  or  other.  A  league  was  accordingly  proposed  against 
Spain  which  was  to  be  attacked  in  Flanders  by  France  England 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  German  Protestants  were  to 
combine  and  keep  Maximilian  in  check ;  Savoy,  Genoa,  and  if 
possible  Florence,  were  to  fall  on  the  Spaniards  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  conquest  of  Naples  was  to  follow  f.     Genoa  and 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  viii^,  p.  497.  135.— Adriani,  Lib.  xxi",  pp.  1556  lo 

t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii*',  cap.  vi.,  pp.  132-     1562. 
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r  orsica  were  offered  to  Cosimo  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  and 
nionej  was  demanded  of  him  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a 
pl^rdge  of  his  junction :  he  however  knew  the  exhausted  condi- 
tion of  France,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  permanent  nmon 
lK;twef;n  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  foresaw  that  he  should 
)'€:  ultimatelv  sacrificed,  vet  availed  himself  of  this  overture 
to  alarm  Philip  and  discover  his  real  intentions'^.  Cunning 
a^  Cosimo  was  he  dealt  with  knaves  as  cunning  as  himself 
and  received  indefinite  answers ;  but  he  created  an  alarm 
wliich  was  made  evident  by  redoubled  vigilance  in  watching 
all  his  movements  while  completing  the  defences  of  his 
fi'ontier. 

The  "  Hohj  League'  as  it  was  called,  the  suggestion  of 
Tosimo,  api^eared  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  armament  under 
I)on  John  of  Austria  as  generalissimo,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
^'<;iioral  Marcaiitonio  Colonna  as  second  in  conunand.  Cosiino 
\t^'^'Ai\n^i  anxious  to  join  but  was  prevented  by  Philip  on  account 
of  the  titulary  dispute,  yet  he  furnished  twelve  galleys,  for  six  of 
wliicli  the  pontiff  allowed  him  750  ducats  a  month  each,  the 
if'st  wore  at  his  own  cost  under  Colonna's oi^ders  though  imme- 
diately commanded  by  Alfonso  d'  Appianof.  Don  John  with 
the  two  Archdukes  Kodolph  and  Ernest  were  met  at  Genoa 
by  the  Prince  Itcjgent  of  Tuscany  who  there  received  assur 
aric(!M  that  Philip's  amity  was  undiminished  towards  Cosimo 
\vliat(;vc'r  the  troubles  in  Flanders  had  compelled  him  to  do 
for  tlio  sake  of  keeping  terms  with  Austria  J. 

A  ftor  this  interview  Don  John  of  Austria  sailed  from  Genoa 
and  aHHenil)l(id  the  allied  fleets  at  Messina  whence  he  weighed 
aiirlior  on  the  sixteeuth  of  September  1571  with  two  hundred 
and  nine  light  galleys,  six  galeasses  and  twenty-six  other  vessels 
of  war.  On  board  of  this  fleet,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
\'<Miotian  under  Sebtustiano  Veniero,  there  were  twenty-seven  or 

*  Ailriuiii,  liil).  xxi",  pp.  1.5.5()  to  1562.     — Adriuni,  Lib.  xxi.,  p.  1567. 
Ainiiiinito,  Lib.  xxxv",  p.  550.  %  Adriani,  Lib.  xxi.,  p.  1578.— O**" 

(jalluzzi,  liib.  iii.,  rap.  vii.,  p.  137.     luzzi,  Lib.  iii",  cap.  vii.|  p.  189. 
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twenty-eight  thousand  men  of  all  classes  and  countries  exclusive 
of  mariners,  but  including  about  three  thousand  Yolunteers  *. 
Giovan  Andrea  Dona  commanded  the  right  wing  of  fifty-four 
galleys  under  a  green  flag;  Agostino  Barbarigo  an  equal 
number  on  the  left  with  a  yellow  flag,  and  Don  John  supported 
by  his  subordinate  officers,  seventyone  galleys  distinguished  by 
a  blue  flag  in  the  centre.  Two  galeasses  were  stationed  about 
a  mile  in  advance  of  each  squadron.  The  Turkish  galleys  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred,  led  by  Ali 
Pacha,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  were  met  by 
the  Christians  off  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  between  Cephalonia 
and  the  main  land  of  Greece  near  the  Curzolari  rocks  or 
islands,  the  ancient  Echinades,  From  a  movement  of  the 
Christian  fleet  to  gain  space  for  forming  the  order  of  battle 
while  issuing  from  a  channel  between  the  islands,  the  Turks 
inferred  fear,  and  so  hurried  on  with  shouts  to  the  combat. 
It  was  the  seventh  of  October  1571  when  this,  memorable 
combat  began:  on  the  allies'  left  the  Venetian  admiral  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  repulsed  the  attack,  but  assisted  by 
the  lofty  galeasses,  which  stood  like  impregnable  fortresses, 
battering  down  the  adverse  galleys  as  they  passed  them  to 
the  fight,  for  these  vessels,  new  in  naval  warfare,  and  probably 
then  used  for  the  first  time,  astonished  the  Turks  and  were  the 
incipient  cause  of  victory.  Although  somewhat  disordered  by 
their  tenible  fire  Ali  dashed  bravely  on  endeavouring  to  break 
the  Christian  line  and  double  on  the  right  wing  while  his  own 
right  cut  the  allies*  left  off  from  the  shore  which  would 
probably  have  secured  him  the  victory  f.  The  latter  partly 
succeeded  though  the  general  attempt  was  baffled,  and  after  a 
long  bloody  and  glorious  action  and  the  death  of  Ali  and  Barbe- 
rigo,  the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  as  was  be- 
lieved of  twenty  thousand  killed  and  five  thousand  prisoners. 

•  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv",  p.  552. —    "  breaking  the  line  : "   this,  if  the 
Cini,  [Ah,  viii.,  p.  500.  account    be   true,   seems   to  be   the 

t  There  has  been  much  dispute  about    earliest  instance  of  it  on  lecoid. 
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The  allies  lost  between  killed  and  woonded  about  siic  thonaexid 
men  and  liberated  twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves  ♦. 

This  naval  battle,  the  greatest  fought  in  modem  times  until 
that  period,  was  not  followed  up  and  produced  no  serious  conse- 
quences as  regarded  the  Turk ;  but  the  moral  effect  was  consi- 
derable, and  Italy  probably  escaped  by  it  from  immediate  in- 
vasion if  not  conquest.  Gosimo  who  lost  a  galley  in  the  fi^t 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  own  forecast  and  efforts  to  form 
this  league^  and  sent  his  son  to  congratulate  Pius  lY.  on  the 
result ;  but  Philip,  who  had  ordered  his  brother  to  act  only  on 
the  African  coast,  was  so  angry  at  having  the  whole  naval  force 
of  his  kingdom  risked  in  a  single  encounter  without  advantage 
to  Spain  that  Don  John  instead  of  reward  received  a  severe 
reprimand  for  his  victory !  The  glory  and  applause  of  all 
Europe  however  remained  to  console  him  f.  This  victory  not 
having  been  improved  by  any  further  operations  the  League 
was  soon  dissolved,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  who  as  a  firm  ally  of  Turkey  was  displeased  at  its  suc- 
cess and  had  strenuously  opposed  it.  With  such  feelings  he 
was  more  desirous  than  ever  to  accomplish  Montmorency's  plan, 
and  sent  a  second  envoy  to  seduce  Cosimo  from  the  side  of 
Spain  ;  but  after  the  assurances  of  Philip's  undiminished  friend- 
ship the  latter  was  immoveable  yet  resolved  to  keep  well  with 
all  parties,  wherefore  he  sent  Catherine  a  quantity  of  jewels 
which  he  held  in  pawn  for  a  loan  of  180,000  ducats,  and  simul- 
taneously informed  Philip  II.  of  the  whole  negotiation  J. 

Like  every  man  whose  abilities  and  good  fortune  have  raised 

him  to  distinction  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was 

assailed  at  all  points  by  his  enemies ;  no  occasion  was 

lost,  and  calumny  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  burning 

the  Venetian  arsenal !     He  had  also  to  undeceive  king  Philip, 

*  Muratori,  AnnalL — Botta,  Lib.  xiii®,  event"    dn  that  coast  for  which  th« 

p.  255. — Cini,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  601.—  admiral  has  been  unjustly  censared. 

Aramirato,  Lib.  xxxv®,  p.  551.  $  Cini,  Lib.  viii°,pp  505^7. — AdriuHi 

t   This  is  not  the  onlj   **  untoward  Lib.  xxii°,  pp.  6,  10,  32, 
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who  began  to  suspect  him  of  treacherous  designs  against  Milan 
in  concert  with  France  ;  and  lastly  to  soothe  the  pope  himself 
whose  suspicions  were  awakened  by  reports  of  his  favouring 
the  Huguenots.  Cosimo  was  capable  of  anything ;  but  these 
accusations  were  at  variance  with  his  feelings  habits  and  general 
policy  and  could  serve  no  immediate  interest,  wherefore  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  clearing  himself.  His  actions  were  all  cal- 
culated ;  he  did  nothing  wantonly ;  but  complained  to  Philip 
that  he  was  continually  placed  on  his  defence  against  calumnies 
which  rose  like  hydras'  heads  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  reputation 
could  withstand  them  *. 

Pius  V.  died  much  regretted  in  Kome  on  the  first  of  May 
1572  :  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  touch  his  remains  with 
garlands  and  chaplets  and  to  tear  off  portions  of  his  raiment : 
he  was  cruel  from  excess  of  bigotry  in  religious  affairs,  but 
otherwise  simple  charitable  and  compassionate,  an  enemy  to 
nepotism,  and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  office 
as  to  be  peculiarly  severe  and  haughty  to  every  Christian  poten- 
tate except  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  He  fulfilled  his  prophecy ; 
when  elected,  he  was  told  that  all  "  Eome  was  sorry  :"  "  They 
wiU  be  more  so  when  I  die,''  said  he  ;  and  so  it  happened. 

The  two  great  parties  in  conclave  were  those  of  Pius  IV. 
and  Pius  V.,  for  that  of  Famese  had  considerably  diminished, 
and  Cosimo  by  means  of  his  son  Ferdinand  who  possessed 
considerable  talents  and  influence,  contrived  to  make  them  unite 
in  electing  Cardinal  Buoncompagni  a  man  who  owed  all  his 
success  in  life  to  Cosimo  and  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the 
Medici.  He  assumed  the  pontificate  on  the  thirteenth  of  May 
1572  under  the  name  of  Gregoiy  XIII.  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  following  the  traces  of  his  predecessor :  to  Cosimo  he 
gave  notice  that  secretly  he  should  be  favoured  but  not  to 
marvel  if  he  refrained  from  useless  exhibitions  of  goodwill  f . 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  152.     +  Ammirato,  Lib.   xxxv°,  p.  556. — 
""^Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  558. —     Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii°,  cap.  vii",  p.  158. 
Adriaoi,  Lib.  zxii°,  p.  32. 
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Intelligence  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  157:2  by  the  infidels'  friend  and 
ally  Charles  IX.,  burst  suddenly  upon  Italy  and  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  as  much  joy  as  the  victory  of  Lepanto :  it  was  the 
same  feeling,  but  mingled  in  the  latter  case  with  danger  heroiBm 
and  military  glory,  coupled  with  a  certain  sense  of  national  safety 
that  changed  and  exalted  its  real  character :  the  former  mB 
pure  faction  and  fanaticism !  The  pope  celebrated  this  diabolical 
act  with  public  rejoicing ;  Cosimo  followed  the  example  and 
despatched  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  congratulate  his 
queenly  cousin  and  her  son  on  their  successful  slaughter  of  forty 
thousand  Protestants  in  the  name  of  Christ !  "  /  did  not  com 
to  bring  peace  into  the  world  but  a  sword ! "  said  our  Sayiour. 
He  knew  mankind  and  all  the  perverseness  of  human  natarOi 
and  he  foresaw  the  consequences :  but  he  also  foresaw  the  end  *. 

The  conduct  of  Philip  II.  arising  as  it  did  from  fear  and 
selfish  interests,  had  embarrassed  the  League,  cramped 
all  naval  operations,  and  placed  the  allies  in  a  post 
tion  of  expense  and  danger;  wherefore  Venice  withdrew  in 
disgust  and  aided  by  France  made  peace  with  Turkey,  to  the 
dismay  of  Spain  and  Austria  and  the  pontiff's  deep  indignation* 
Nor  were  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  less  alarmed  at  the 
extension  of  French  influence  by  Henry  of  Anjou's  acquisition 
of  Poland  chiefly  through  the  sultan's  aid,  an  event  that  fore- 
boded evil  to  both,  for  a  league  between  that  kingdom, 
Venice,  England,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  supported  by  the 
sultan  and  perhaps  some  of  the  German  Protestants,  was  now 
apprehended,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  securing  their  friends: 
amongst  these  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  of  most  conse- 
quence in  power  talents  and  influence ;  wherefore  an  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  long-disputed  title  was  promised  and 
every  means  adopted  to  conciliate  him. 

*  Botta,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  270.— Galluzzi,     Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  558.— Adpitoi,  lik- 
Lib.  iii.^  cap.  yiii.,  p.  169. — Ammirato,    xxii°,  p.  46. 
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le  Counts  of  Pitigliano  had  created  some  further  troubles  by 
disputes,  which  involving  Pope  Gregory,  Cosimo,  and  the 
esi,  nearly  plunged  Tuscany  in  war,  and  some  revolutionary 
ments  at  Genoa,  in  which  Cosimo  was  vainly  solicited  to 
a  part,  did  not  tend  to  tranquillity.  These  movements 
jed  democracy  against  nobility,  which  latter  since  Andrea 
I's  revolution  had  governed  and  closely  connected  itself  with 
1  not  only  by  inclination  but  a  far  more  stringent  tie,  a  debt 
000,000  of  ducats  due  from  that  crown.  The  nobles  im- 
d  Philip's  aid,  and  the  presence  of  his  minister  with  the 
rtune  arrival  of  Don  Juan  and  his  victorious  fleet  succeeded 
storing  order  *.  Cosimo  was  much  too  prudent  to  involve 
3nce  in  these  dissensions  although  the  democracy  endea- 
3d  to  tempt  him  by  a  glimpse  of  Genoese  sovereignty :  his 
Ij  course  was  nearly  run,  and  from  vast  mental  labour 
nore  irregular  living  as  a  widower,  his  health  began  rapidly 
3cline.  Sporting  of  every  description  and  excess  in  all 
i  of  athletic  exercises  contributed  to  produce  evil 

A.D.  1574. 

lis  even  on  a  remarkably  robust  frame,  and  the 
at  medicines  then  in  use  assisted  his  decay.    He  had  been 
subject  to  gout,  a  prevailing  illness  in  those  days,  and 
showed  symptoms  of  apoplexy  which  nearly  killed  him  in 
<,     The  next  summer  he  was  again  violently  attacked  by 
ysis,  but  his  intellect  remained  untouched.  An  almost  un- 
ng  drowsiness  possessed  him  until  the  twenty-first  of  April 
:  when  a  slight  access  of  fever  finished  his  eventful  days. 
)simo  s  body  arrayed  in  the  grand-ducal  robes,  was  first 
3ed  in  one  of  the  palace  chambers  and  then  privately  interred 
e  splendid  mausoleum  of  his  race ;  but  a  public  burial  was 
jquently  ordered  and  a  waxen  image  substituted  for  the 
\e ;  Pietro  Vettori  delivered  a  funeral  oration  at  the  palace, 
A.driani  another  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 
)simo  di  Giovanni  de'  Medici  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii°,  cap.  viii®,  pp.  177  to  183. 
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five  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  twenty-eight  of  which 
he  ruled  alone.  He  left  three  legitimate  sons ;  Don  Francesco 
his  heir,  the  Cardinal  Don  Ferdinand,  and  Don  Pietroj  besides 
one  daughter,  Isabella,  married  to  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini  Duke 
of  Bracciano  :  also  a  natural  son  called  Giovanni,  by  Eleonora 
degli  Albizzi ;  and  a  daughter,  Virginia,  by  Camilla  Martelli, 
but  bom  before  wedlock.  Cosimo  possessed  a  fine  robust  form 
and  ruddy  complexion  with  a  severe  and  haughty  aspect;  a 
man  of  few  words,  but  grave  acute  and  impressive  in  thought 
and  language :  he  wrote  much,  delighted  in  listening  to  histoiy, 
encouraged  historians,  and  was  secret  and  diligent  beyond  all 
cotemporary  princes.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  blood ;  partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  a  vindictive  disposition ;  but  the 
leading  marks  of  his  character  were  profound  sagacity,  deep 
dissimulation,  impenetrable  darkness, extreme  caution;  patience, 
resolution,  rigour  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He  was  cruel, 
implacable,  and  rigid  in  every  exaction  ;  checking  at  no  means 
to  gain  his  ends,  and  sacrificing  everybody  to  his  personal  in- 
terests. He  was  an  iron-handed  ruler,  but  maintained  both 
law  and  justice  in  everything  unconnected  with  the  state :  he 
found  the  country  exhausted,  weak,  and  miserable ;  he  left  it 
industrious  active  and  powerful :  he  laid  heavy  and  vexatious 
burdens  on  the  people,  but  he  supplied  the  strength  to  bear 
them.  After  the  peace  of  1559  he  discharged  every  debt  that 
had  been  contracted  in  Genoa  and  Flanders,  altogether  exceed- 
ing 1,000,000  of  ducats :  he  then  put  the  national  defences  into 
perfect  order,  and  built  more  where  necessary,  amongst  which, 
Heliopolis  or  La  Citta  del  Sole,  Sasso  di  Simone  on  the  Urbino 
frontier,  and  San  Martino  in  Mugello  have  already  been  noticed: 
he  improved  the  fortifications  of  Grosseto  Montalcino  and  Badi- 
cofani,  erected  the  beautiful  citadel  of  Siena,  completed  the 
defences  and  harbour  of  Porto  Ferraio,  built  and  peopled  the 
town  and  began  to  enlarge  the  port  of  Leghorn  ere  he  died  *. 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.zxxv.  and  zzxii.,  pp.  466-538. — Adrian!,  Lib.  xviii.,  p.  1292> 
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He  moreover  completed  this  sea  line  of  defence  by  a  chain  of 
watch-towers  connected  by  cavalry  patrols :  every  city  and  most 
of  the  principal  towns  were  fortified,  and  a  well-disciplined  militia 
of  thirty-six  thousand  men  under  distinguished  officers  ^ 
always  ready  for  the  field.  They  were  all  volunteers,  paid  and 
privileged  by  certain  honours  and  exemptions,  and  could  be  con- 
centrated on  any  given  point  within  a  week,  while  at  Pisa  a  coast 
guard  of  four  hundred  light  horse  were  continually  on  the 
alert  and  attentive  to  signals  from  the  several  watch-towers. 
The  possession  of  Porto  Ferraio,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
Europe  and  for  the  galleys  of  that  day  invaluable,  first  induced 
Cosimo  to  create  a  defensive  navy  that  might  also  act  against 
the  infidels,  and  with  such  vigour  did  he  proceed  that  between 
his  own  galleys  and  those  of  San  Stefano  no  less  than  sixteen 
vessels  were  actually  afloat  or  ready  for  immediate  service  at 
his  death.  One  galley  was  destroyed  at  Lepanto  and  one  had 
been  taken  some  years  before  by  the  Venetians  while  acting  in 
the  service  of  another  power ;  for  the  squadron  was  kept  in 
constant  activity  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  Barbary  shore,  and 
frequently  distinguished  itself*. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duchy  under  Cosimo 's 
management  were  estimated  at  1,100,000  ducats,  700,000  of 
which  he  relinquished  with  the  government  to  Francesco ;  and 
the  population  of  the  Florentine  state  alone  was  about  seven 
hundred  thousand,  that  of  the  Senese  dominion  not  a  seventh 
of  this  number,  an  amount  which  in  its  flourishing  days, 
before  the  great  pestilence  of  134B,  the  city  of  Siena  alone 
is  said  to  have  nearly  contained  within  its  walls  and  suburbs ! 
The  improvement  of  Pisa  and  its  district  by  Cosimo's  drain- 
ing embanking  and  re-peopling  the  whole  state,  besides  his 
liberal  encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  was 
immense  !  He  found  the  place  a  desert,  it  was  no  longer  a  city : 
scarcely  seven  thousand  sickly  wretches  remained  to  tell  its  tale : 

*  Pregii  de'  Toscani,  passim. 
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its  halls  were  desolate,  its  palaces  decayed,  grass  grew  ranklj 
in  the  untrodden  streets ;  sickness,  misery,  and  poverty  were 
cowering  and  shivering  under  the  cold  decay  of  marble  palaces 
and  ruined  porticos,  and  a  melancholy  silence  filled  the  scene. 
But  at  Cosimo's  death  two-and-twenty  thousand  industrious  souls 
enlivened  the  river  and  its  banks  and  vdth  a  thriving  and  cheer- 
ful aspect  exhibited  the  faint  but  pleasing  resemblance  of  ancient 
republican  activity.     The  free  port  of  Leghorn  then,  as  now, 
afforded  a  continual  stimulus  to  Tuscan  enterprise  and  industry, 
while  the  plains  of  Siena  until  utterly  ruined,  supplied  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  and  for  a  while  rendered  Tuscany  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  stranger.     All  these  benefits  cover  many  crimes, 
they  raised  Cosimo's  reputation,  perhaps  too  high  in  the  world's 
opinion,  and  his  power  and  riches  were   sometimes  unduly 
magnified  :  yet  there  are  few  examples  of  so  small  a  state  sud- 
denly swelling  up  to  such  importance  and  influence  amongst 
surrounding  monarchies.    Circumstances  no  doubt  were  favour- 
able but  an  ordinary  man  would  not  have  known  how  to  wield 
them  ;  Cosimo  made  them  his  own,  and  while  he  raised  him- 
self he  saved  his  country  from  becoming  like  Milan  a  mere 
province  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  on  the  contrary  his  friend- 
ship became  essential  to  Spain ;  his  talents  had  made  it  so, 
and  for  this  too  he  was  courted  by  France  :  he  startled  one  and 
governed  three  popes  successively,  two  of  whom  he  elected : 
he  was   feared  by  the  emperor  and  Venetians,  for  he  had 
great  powers  of  injury,  possessed  the  secrets  of  all,  and  was 
courted  by  all ;  and  if  he  placed  himself  too  much  in  the  power 
of  Spain  by  accepting  Siena  as  a  fief  of  that  crown  he  at  least 
followed  his  inclination  and  what  he  believed  his  interest ;  and 
it  would  have  been  so  had  the  country  not  been  already  ruined. 
It  was  Cosimo's  personal  qualities  alone  that  saved  Florence 
from  becoming  the  mere  foot-ball  of  transalpine  sovereigns,  and 
restored  her  if  not  to  her  old  republican  dignity,  at  least  }^ 
to  a  respectable  independence,  vrith  powers  sufficient  to  main-  r 
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tain  her  sovereign's  influence  in  Europe.  The  possession  of 
Siena  united  Cosimo  more  firmly  with  that  family  to  which  he 
was  mainly  indebted  and  with  which  he  aspired  to  connect 
himself  by  domestic  ties  :  in  this  he  ultimately  succeeded,  yet 
without  any  other  beneficial  consequences  than  a  more  intimate 
mixture  of  the  Medici  with  the  blood-royal  of  Europe  generally. 
But  cunning,  patience,  secrecy,  spies,  the  dagger  and  the  bowl, 
were  some  of  the  most  efl&cient  instruments  of  Cosimo's  per- 
sonal safety  and  success  :  that  constant  vigilance  necessary  to 
avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies  frequently  made  him  acquainted 
with  machinations  against  others  whose  good-will  he  gained 
by  their  disclosure,  while  he  gradually  continued  to  acquire 
information  until  the  secrets  of  every  European  court  were 
&miliar  to  him.  His  letter  to  Captain  Giovanni  Oradini 
extracted  from  the  annals  of  the  society  of  the  "  Colomhaia'' 
and  published  in  Eosini's  novel  of  "  Luisa  Strozzi"  is  the 
copy  of  a  circular  of  which  there  is  at  least  one  more  extant  on 
the  same  subject  (for  Cosimo  trusted  not  to  a  single  executioner) 
and  shows  how  coolly  and  methodically  he  planned  his  assassi- 
nations, and  what  pains  he  took  to  impress  on  the  agent's  mind 

.     that  by  being  thus  employed  he  was  peculiarly  honoured  with 
his  sovereign's  confidence,  when  perhaps  several  others  were 

r    served  with  copies  of  the  same  letter.    Both  epistles  run  nearly 
thus: — 

"  Valorous  and  dear  Sir, — Every  good  prince  should  wish 

*  for  three  tilings  above  all  others ;  namely,  to  preserve  his 

*  honour,  and  his  government,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

*  proving  his  servants  in  order  to  gratify  and  reward  them. 

*  To  us  it  appears  that  by  the  arrival  of  Piero  Strozzi  we  shall 

*  have  occasion  to  think  of  two  of  them :  of  the  first  because 

*  it  seems  too  disgraceful  that  this  insolent  man  should  come 

*  to  Siena  and  remain,  too  much  to  our  own  dishonour,  under 

*  our  eyes.     Wherefore  we  have  considered  about  executing 

*  two  things :  one  is  to  make  use  of  every  means  for  removing 
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**  this  nuisance ;  the  other  to  prove  our  fiEdthful  friends  and 
*'  servants  and  afford  ourselves  an  opportunity  of  benefiting 
"  them  if  they  serve  us  well  in  this  business ;  because  touching 
"  the  third  object;  that  of  preserving  the  state;  it  must  not 
"  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  he  has  power  to  hurt  it,  see- 
"  ing  that  we  have  taken  especial  care  to  have  everything  fully 
"  secured.  In  order  therefore  to  execute  this  our  intention 
*'  we  are  sure  that  everybody  must  have  some  confidential 
"  friend  who  may  find  the  means  (going  to  Siena  for  this  pur-  ' 
"  pose)  by  the  shot  of  an  arquebuse,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
*'  you  may  deem  more  effective,  remove  from  our  sight  this 
''  arrogant  man ;  and  implicitly  confiding  in  your  willingness  to 
"  serve  us  we  have  determined  to  propose  this  to  you  that  you 
"  may  seek  out  two  persons  whom  you  can  trust ;  but  we  would 
*'  wish  them  to  be  foreigners,  or  rebels,  or  exiles  from  our 
"  dominions  who  offering  themselves  in  Siena  for  soldiers,  or 
"  in  any  better  way,  might  by  seizing  on  a  good  opportunity 
"  either  with  an  arquebuse  or  something  else  put  this  man  to 
"  death ;  which  if  they  do  you  may  assure  them  10,000  crowns 
'•  besides  our  good  favour,  and  rank  and  privileges  according  as 
"  you  choose  to  promise  them ;  which  being  done  shall  on  the 
*'  honour  of  a  prince  be  executed  by  us  without  delay,  doubt,  or 
"  scruple,  in  the  fullest  manner.  And  as  regards  yourself  we 
"  propose  first  to  double  our  good  graces,  and  secondly  all  that 
**  you  can  possibly  desire  for  your  honour  and  profit,  knowing 
"  that  with  you  there  is  no  need  of  offering  money,  because 
**  offering  all  that  may  be  convenient  to  you,  along  with  our 
'*  good  grace,  you  may  largely  promise  yourself  from  us  as  much 
"  as  may  be  necessary  for  your  interest,  your  honour  and  your 
"  convenience.  We  cannot  more  than  we  have  already  done 
*'  charge  and  impress  you  with  our  great  desire  for  this  thing. 
"  because  it  appearing  to  us  that  our  honour  is  affected,  and 
*'  valuing  that  above  everything  else,  you  may  conceive  how 
"'  much  we  wish  for  it :  it  is  many  years  that  he  has  been  an 
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"  exile  and  though  we  might  have  hurt  him  very  often  we  never 
I  "  thought  of  doing  so ;  hut  now  that  he  arrogantly  chooses  to 
i  *'  compete  with  us  and  wants  to  show  himself  of  some  conse- 
I  "  quence  under  our  very  eyes  ;  now  I  say ;  it  appears  to  us  that 
!  "  he  is  seeking  to  offend  our  honour,  and  therefore  we  wish  to 
"  prove  our  friends  and  servants.  Try  therefore  to  find  two 
"  at  least  of  those  that  you  think  most  fitted  for  such  a  deed 
"  and  see  that  you  persuade  them  to  undertake  it  by  ordering 
"  them  what  pay  you  may  deem  necessary  to  keep  them  on  the 
"  spot,  or  wherever  you  may  go  to  for  the  purpose,  and  we  will 
"  reimburse  you  for  all  that  you  give  them ;  or  we  wiU  send 
"  you  the  means  when  we  hear  from  you  to  that  effect,  as  may 
"  best  suit  you.  We  must  warn  you  that  the  keeping  this  trans- 
'*  action  a  secret  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  but  should  any 
"  of  them  discover  it  to  Piero  it  will  not  signify  on  that  account, 
"  but  only  on  account  of  those  that  have  to  execute  it.  As 
"  regards  the  knowing  the  one  from  the  other  or  from  any 
**  other  person  that  maybe  employed  in  this  affair ;  all  that  we 
"  leave  to  your  own  judgment,  and  this  our  letter  may  remain 
"  with  you,  or  you  may  bum  it ;  which  you  please ;  but  let  it 
"  not  fall  into  other  hands  than  your  own,  unless  to  animate  any 
"  of  those  whom  you  employ  to  do  the  thing.  We  will  now 
"  therefore  say  no  more,  believing  that  we  have  fully  explained 
"  our  intentions,  and  we  hope  to  remain  satisfied  with  your 
"  work,  desiring  the  thing  so  much  as  we  do.  You  will  give  us 
"  a  particular  account  of  what  is  done,  telling  us  the  names 
••  of  the  people.  Send  one  or  more  if  there  are  more,  and 
**  without  seeming  to  speak  to  us  or  coming  to  us  for  such  a 
•*  purpose  answer  us  in  your  own  hand,  as  we  alone  and  the 
•*  secretary  who  writes  this,  shall  see  it  and  be  cognizant  of  the 
**  transaction,  and  God  preserve  you.  From  Florence  5th 
•'  January  1553.  (Signed)         II  Duca  di  Firenze  "*. 

•  The  signature  of  another  original  letter  ahout  this  business  seen  by  the 
author  is  at  top  in  the  usual  manner  of  royal  signatures. 

VOL.   V.  S 
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As  regards  this  letter  it  should  be  considered,  first,  that  the   ji; 
life  of  man  even  by  assassination  was  then  lightly  thought  o(   t 

jf 


few  who  deemed  their  honour  injured  having  much  scruple 
about  the  manner  of  revenge ;  secondly  that  a  conspiracy  to  pat 
Cosimo  to  death  had  been  already  detected  at  Mirandola  of  wfaiGh 
Piero  Strozzi  was  supposed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  be  cogniisaiit, 
but  certainly  was  chief  of  the  exiles  who  formed  it ;  and  lastly 
that  as  a  Florentine  rebel  any  man  might  legally  have  put  him 
to  death.     Cosimo  however  was  indifferent  about  excuses  and 
liad  few  scruples  where  his  safety  or  interests  were  threatened: 
yet  when  we  consider  how  he  spumed  the  dying  republic  in  its 
tinal  struggle  and  stood  an  absolute  monarch  on  its  corpse ;  how 
he  subdued  the  jarring  cries  of  liberty,  fettered  speech,  and 
even  imprisoned  thought ;  we  must  belieye  that  his  chazacter, 
dark  and  gloomy  as  it  was,  has  received  a  deeper  tinge  from  the 
secret  whispers  and  open  vituperations  of  those  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies  whom  he  crushed  and  mastered.     Nor  can  we 
without  free  access  to  the   Medician  archives  ascertain  the 
precise  tone  of  colouring  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  given 
to  his  portrait:  his  talents  and  good  fortune  dazzled  many; 
his  power  and  fierceness  awed  more,  and  his  crimes  shocked 
but  few  people  beyond  the  immediate  victims  of  his  cruelly. 
The  historians  of  that  day  wrote  under  his  eye  and  protection 
and  can  scarcely  be  trusted  for  his  true  character ;  Segni  flat- 
tered him  to  his  face  and  received  an  indirect  rebuke ;  Vaichi 
spares  him,  and  could  hardly  censure  Cosimo  in  a  work  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  personally  reading  to  him,  and  which 
finishes  at  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ;  Ammirato  says  little  in 
bis  history,  and  the  biographers  of  princes  are  always  eulogists- 
Galluzzi  composed  his  work  under  the  auspices  of  an  AustziflO 
and  had  full  access  to  every  Medician  document,  but  though 
generally  deemed  authentic  he  never  cites  authorities,  he  wrote 
for  an  absolute  monarch,  and  probably  with  the  habitual  indnl-  ^ 
gence  which  in  such  circumstances  may  be  supposed  likely  te  i 
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inflaence  human  judgment  in  the  examination  of  royal  crimes 
md  errors.  Leopold  was  a  singular  exception,  but  the  cause 
)f  all  monarchs  is  essentially  one,  and  with  wide  differences 
unongst  them  their  general  feeling  is  identical :  few  authors 
under  the  influence  of  despotism  however  liberal,  can  write 
with  unfettered  thought,  or  fearlessly  send  forth  those  bold  and 
venturous  truths  so  becoming  to  human  dignity. 

One  of  Cosimo's  most  important  operations  was  the  order 
he  introduced  into  public  finance  and  especially  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  revenues  or  **Comunitd:"  each  of  these 
corporations  still  managed  its  own  local  funds  with  all  the 
independence  originally  reserved  to  it  on  coming  under  Flo- 
rentine rule ;  they  were  employed  in  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  district  and  in  alleviating  their  portion  of  general 
taxation,  but  under  the  supervision  of  a  magistracy  called 
The  Five  of  the  County  and  District  who  were  receivers  of 
all  government  taxation  and  prevented  any  flagrant  abuse  of 
local  revenue.  Cosimo  in  the  year  1549  resolved  to  appro- 
priate to  the  public  service  all  surplus  income  from  the  several 
**  Comunitd  "  and  ordered  general  deposits  to  be  made  of  what 
exceeded  the  ordinary  local  outlay,  so  that  the  inhabitants  could 
still  raise  but  no  longer  freely  control  their  municipal  revenue. 
In  1551  he  reduced  all  these  communities  under  the  single  ad- 
ministration of  nine  oflBicers  called  The  nine  Conservators  of  the 
Jv/risdiction  and  Dominion  of  Florence,  which  board  was  itself 
ultimately  controlled  by  one  minister  through  whom  the  sovereign 
directly  acted  on  the  local  purse  of  every  corporation  in  Tuscany. 

As  he  facilitated  trading  and  encouraged  industry  a  consider- 
able revenue  was  raised .  with  comparative  ease  but  extreme 
vexation  in  its  details,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  By  the  im- 
provement of  commerce  and  manufactures  the  people  were 
enabled  to  pay,  for  republican  energy  was  not  yet  extinct ;  but 
^hen  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  this  system  to  the  devas- 
tated war-worn  Siena  it  utterly  'failed,  the  population  of  the 
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Maremma  still  continued  to  dwindle  and  the  air  became  more 
and  more  deadly.  Colonies  from  Brescia  and  Friuli  were 
established  at  Massa  Marittima  in  1561  but  dispersed  in  two 
years  notwithstanding  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they 
enjoyed,  and  a  Greek  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Giglio  had  no 
better  fortune :  Cosimo  endeavoured  to  revive  the  commerce  of 
Grosseto  by  excavating  a  canal  to  Castiglione  della  Pescaia  the 
port  of  that  city,  but  an  official  meddling  vdth  internal  trade 
and  foreign  commerce,  both  left  unfettered  by  the  Senese  re- 
public, soon  destroyed  every  remnant  of  former  energy.  The 
cultivation  of  grain  was  nearly  abandoned ;  pasture  succeeded 
and  was  erroneously  fostered  by  Cosimo  :  the  cattle  were  con- 
stantly injuring  the  drains  ;  the  fishery  of  the  lake  or  marsh  of 
Castiglione  was  farmed  out,  and  the  additional  works  deemed 
necessary  to  preserve  the  fish  during  summer  by  retaining  the 
waters,  swamped  still  more  land  and  increased  the  pestilence. 
Cosimo*s  labours  in  the  Pisan  district  were  more  fortunate 
both  in  drainage  and  trade,  and  that  city  became  the  residence 
of  many  nations :  Greeks,  Jews,  Portuguese,  Eagusians,  Genoese 
and  other  mercantile  people  held  establishments  there,  and 
had  not  his  exertions  been  cramped  by  ecclesiastical  into- 
lerance, which  allowed  of  no  religious  rites  unsanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  Florence  under  Eugenius  IV,  there  would 
probably  have  been  a  flourishing  Greek  colony  in  that  deserted 
city.  No  period  could  have  been  more  favourable  for  reviving 
Florentine  industry  than  that  of  Cosimo 's  domination  and  few 
princes  could  show  more  sagacity  in  taking  advantage  of  it : 
the  vigour  and  buoyancy  imparted  by  free  institutions  had 
languished  under  misfortune  and  would  have  died  by  the 
influence  of  despotism  had  not  the  vigour  of  the  prince,  a  child 
of  the  Republic,  supported  and  restored  them.  He  perceived 
the  necessity  of  leaving  commerce  as  free  as  his  financial  neces- 
sities would  permit,  and  seized  the  fair  occasion  which  then  pre- 
sented itself  for  attracting  much  of  the  scattered  European  j 
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trade  to  Florence.  Every  gpecdes  of  industry  found  peace, 
justice,  security,  and  sovereign  protection  under  Cosimo,  and 
comparative  affluence  generally  filled  the  Florentine  states 
while  most  other  parts  were  still  suffering.  The  struggles 
of  Spain  and  Flanders,  her  quarrels  with  France,  the  latter's 
civil  wars  and  squahbles  with  the  house  of  Austria,  had 
injured  commerce  throughout  all  those  states  and  rendered 
them  dependent  on  Italy  for  many'  manufactured  articles, 
especially  wool  and  silk.  It  has  been  said  that  Cosimo 
availed  himself  of  this  to  supply  France  and  Spain,  but  he 
went  further  and  stretched  his  commerce  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  Brazils,  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  and  even  to  distant  China. 
From  Spain  and  Portugal  he  had  free  admission  to  all  their 
colonies  as  early  as  1566,  by  treaty  with  the  former,  and 
especial  encouragement  from  the  latter :  the  result  was  a  sud* 
den  and  incredibly  rapid  increase  of  the  cloth  trade  which  far 
outstripped  the  most  busy  periods  of  the  Republic :  in  1576 
this  amounted  to  the  value  of  2,000,000  of  ducats,  which  at  30 
ducats  for  one  piece  of  cloth  would  make  from  sixty-six  to 
sixty-seven  thousand  pieces  as  the  produce  of  that  year's  indus- 
try in  Florence  alone  !  Silks,  cloth  of  gold  and  other  less 
bulky  but  more  valuable  articles,  sold  freely  in  America  and 
tempted  many  Florentines  to  become  carriers  with  mercantile 
establishments  in  Brazil  India  and  China.  Nor  did  Cosimo 
himself  refrain  from  private  trade,  but  on  the  contrary  had  two 
galleons  in  constant  activity  either  on  his  own  personal  account 
or  let  to  other  merchants*.  At  Pisa  he  introduced  the  Sicilian 
art  of  working  in  coral  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  glass 
mirrors  and  vases  from  Venice,  whence  he  had  seduced  some  of 
the  "  Murano''  workmen.  Don  Francesco  imbibed  all  these 
tastes  and  carried  them  further  even  than  Cosimo :  in  his 
laboratory  was  first  discovered  the  method  of  melting  rock- 
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crystal,  and  Francesco  himself  Yraa  distingaislied  for  his  taste 
and  skill  in  forming  vases  of  this  material :  he  was  the  first  in 
Europe  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  imitation  of 
the  Chinese  ware  hut  never  succeeded  in  equalling  it.  The  art  of 
Florentine  mosaic  called  "Pietre  Dure"  or  "  Commeaso^fms  first 
introduced  in  1568,  through  a  young  French  artist  from  Bome 
who  had  made  some  progress  in  its  acquirement.  Francesco 
surpassed  Cosimo  in  science,  who  however  often  shared  his  che- 
mical lahours  and  hetween  them  as  is  said,  sprang  to  light  the 
formidable  bomb-shell,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  making  it 
burst  at  a  given  moment.  The  Grand  Duke  proposed  to  both 
Philip  II.  and  Don  John  of  Austria  that  it  should  be  used  in  war, 
but  the  Spanish  engineers  considered  it  more  likely  to  do  mis- 
chief to  friends  than  enemies.  Such  was  the  first  estimate 
of  an  instrument  which  has  since  become  the  most  efficient  and 
destructive  in  modem  tactics! 

An  inherent  taste  for  literature  and  art  pervaded  the  whole 
race  of  Medici,  and  Cosimo  although  uneducated  was  fully  im- 
bued with  it :  throughout  his  whole  reign  men  of  genius  were 
amply  encouraged  and  his  veneration  for  Michelangelo  has 
already  been  noticed :  but  besides  him,  Yasari,  Cellini,  Gio- 
vanni da  Bologna,  Buontalenti,  and  other  artists  partook  of  this 
liberality,  and  the  historians  Varchi,  Adriani,  and  the  elder 
Ammirato  were  especially  favoured.  He  it  was  who  instituted 
the  Florentine  Academy  of  painting  which  like  other  analogous 
establishments  began  after  that  art  and  sculpture  had  reached 
their  meridian  altitude  and  were  beginning  to  decline.  Buon- 
arruoti  was  the  first  president  of  the  Florentine  Academy; 
all  its  second  generation  of  members  attempted  to  imitate  him 
but  without  his  inspiration,  and  therefore  became  mere  copiers 
and  mannerists :  he  himself  declared  that  he  could  not  be  imi- 
tated, and  that "  those  who  follow  would  ever  be  behind."  When 
Buonamioti  died,  his  genius  slept  with  him,  and  no  Florentine 
has  yet  awakened  it !  Since  then  they  have  searched  in  darkness 
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i  lost  their  way,  or  sleeping  like  Sancho  in  their  saddle,  have 
3wed  their  beast  to  be  slipped  from  under  them  by  other 
dons.     The  Florentine  Academy  soon  became  celebrated  be- 
ise  it  contained,  besides  architects,  aboat  eighty  sculptors  and 
uters  of  known  eminence,  men  who  had  been  educated  by 
ne  of  the  greatest  artists ;  but  when  these  died  off,  whom  did 
produce  to  sustain  the  pictorial  reputation,  far  less  the  sculp- 
"al  fjGune  of  Florence  ?    The  modem  race  bask  languidly  in 
se^tral  glory  and  fiEuicy  it  their  own,  while  they  regard  un- 
»yed  the  efforts  of  other  nations  who  have  far  outstripped  them, 
1  as  they  rarely  travel  remain  ignorant  of  transalpine  genius, 
ill  there  is  much  dormant  talent  among  the  Florentines,  and 
would  soon  awaken  were  it  not  for  their  own  languor  and  a 
aentable  absence  of  encouragement. 
Cosimo^s  reputation  rose  high  on  the  establishment  of  this 
lool,  and  it  was  still  further  augmented  by  a  discovery  made  in 
;  laboratory  of  the  mode  of  tempering  steel  so  as  to  cut  por- 
yry,  until  then  a  lost  art :  neither  was  he  much  behind  his 
mesake  in  adorning  the  country  with  architectural  works, 
3h  as  the  beautiful  bridge  of  the  Trinity,  the  magnificent 
rdens  of  Boboli,  much  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti^  the  villas  of 
traia  and  Cerreto,  and  the  fine  church  and  dwellings  of  the 
ler  of  San  Stefano  at  Pisa.     He  also  established  a  botanical 
rden,  encouraged  the  introduction  of  exotic  plants,  and  made 
^logical  collections  from  every  part  of  the  world.   The  library 
San  Lorenzo  was  repaired  and  completed  by  him ;  he  re- 
iind  its  manuscripts,  deputed  learned  men  to  seek  for  more, 
rchased  the  Cardinal  of  Carpi's  valuable  library,  and  was 
dsented  by  several  of  the  Tuscan  abbeys  and  convents  with 
re  and  beautiful  volumes.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Cosimo's 
ference  for  Rome  had  allowed  him  to  follow  his  natural  in- 
nation  to  the  arts  in  connection  with  the  press ;  but  papal 
pport  was  too  important  to  be  neglected  for  such  pursuits, 
le  catalogue  sent  abroad  by  Paul  IV,  modified  as  it  was  by  the 
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Duke,  almost  ruined  the  Florentine  printers ;  nor  was  the  mild 
pontificate  of  Pius  sufficient  to  restore  it,  hecause  none  would 
invest  monej  in  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  business  which  might 
any  day  be  suddenly  annihilated  by  the  council  then  assembled 
at  Trent.  Thus  driven  from  Italy  by  the  flaming  sword  of  the 
Vatican  the  art  of  printing  took  refuge  in  more  congenial  climes, 
and  Germany  Savoy  and  Switzerland  received  the  fugitive. 
The  celebrated  printer  Torrentino  retired  to  Savoy  at  the  invi- 
tation of  that  Duke,  but  Giunti  and  others  had  the  resolution 
to  remain  under  the  censorship  of  a  Dominican  Inquisitor 
who  vexed  them  with  visits,  citations,  prosecutions,  and  officious 
attempts  to  confine  them,  even  to  the  original  catalogue  of  Paul 
IV  ere  it  was  modified  by  Oosimo  *.  Such  were  the  "  good 
old  times  "  of  modem  Italy ! 

Cosimo  was  singularly  attached  to  his  native  tongue  and  may 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  founding  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy of  Literature :  this  celebrated  body  originally  sprung  from 
the  meeting  of  a  few  young  gentlemen  in  November  1540  at  the 
house  of  Qiovanni  Mazzuoli  generally  called  "  StradinOy*  with 
the  object  of  creating  a  small  society  amongst  themselves  for 
literaiy  discussions.  They  established  periodical  assemblies  and 
subsequently  formed  themselves  into  an  Academy  which  accord- 
ing to  the  whimsical  fjEushion  of  the  time  assumed  the  somewhat 
obscure  appellation  of  the  *'  Umidi,'*  as  emblematic  of  the 
literary  fruits  expected  to  spring  from  their  influence  like 
those  of  the  earth  from  its  natural  moisture.  In  allusion  to 
this  name  each  of  the  origmal  members  assumed  a  particular 
denomination,  by  which  some  were  better  known  than  by  that 
of  their  fjBimily,  such  as  **L'Umoro8o"  **U  Gelato,''  '^UFrigidOt"* 
"  VAnnacg^to"  **  Lo  Spumoso"  "  II  Lasca"  (the  novelist), 
"  il  Torbido"  "  il  Pantanoso,''  and  so  forth.  Being  at  first 
without  order  they  elected  Goro  della  Pieve  as  a  proviaioiial 
president  who  on  certain  days  lectured  at  the  house  of  the 
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Padre  "  Stradino"  Two  members  were  directed  to  form  a 
code  of  laws  and  regulations,  who  amongst  other  things  decided 
that  a  sonnet  from  Petrarca  should  be  read  twice  a  week  at 
their  meetings:  their  numbers  were  soon  augmented  bj  the 
reception  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  read  all  the  Latin  authors  publicly  in  the 
Tuscan  language,  leaving  it  to  the  reader's  care  to  find  the 
translation ;  by  this  means  they  expected  in  time  to  reduce 
the  whole  mass  of  classic  literature  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  In 
February  1541  a  code  of  regulations  was  completed  and  by  the 
Duke's  wish  their  name  was  changed  to  that  of  *'  Accademia 
Fiorentina"  Many  privileges  were  granted  to  this  body  which 
under  Cosimo's  auspices  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  cor- 
poration. In  the  first  general  meeting  under  the  new  name 
their  president  was  styled  "  Consul  of  the  Florentine  Academy 
and  Rector  General  of  the  Studio  and  University  of  Florence.^* 
The  jurisdiction  rights  and  privileges  of  this  last  officer  were 
transferred  to  him,  and  they  were  considerable ;  they  included 
authority  over  all  doctors,  scholars,  professors,  and  other  per- 
sons belonging  to  those  establishments;  over  booksellers  and 
writers  in  everything  connected  with  them,  and  over  the 
academicians  themselves,  with  magisterial  power  exempt  from 
the  interference  of  any  other  tribunal.  The  consul  had  also  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  took  precedence  of  every 
other  magistrate  and  ranked  immediately  after  the  counsellors 
of  state.  Thus  did  Cosimo  contrive,  even  in  the  act  of  nobly 
patronising  it,  to  transform  this  self-instituted  and  free  literary 
club  into  •a  public  magistracy  dependent  on  the  government 
and  entirely  under  his  own  control ;  and  it  was  effectually  pre- 
vented from  ever  becoming  dangerous  to  the  state  as  a  political 
engine,  because  the  members  were  no  longer  free  agents  but 
one  disciplined  official  body  under  a  chief  to  whom  they  were 
responsible,  although  annually  elected  by  themselves  *. 

*  Notizie  Littenrie  ed  iBtoriche  dell'  Accademia  Fiorentina  da  Jacopo  Billi, 
Conaolow 
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All  this  was  however  considered  honourable  and  opposed  no 
obstacle  to  their  literary  labours ;  these  now  became  duties, 
including  an  encouragement  of  the  love  and  study  of  science  and 
letters  by  original  essays,  expositions  of  authors,  and  transla- 
tions from  every  other  language  into  the  Tuscan  tongue. 
This  academy  was  soon  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  because 
great  talents  and  the  voluntary  spirit  of  improvement  were 
already  working,  and  Cosimo  removed  the  bushel  from  the 
light  while  over  the  rising  flame  he  gave  his  hand  to  science. 
But  the  germ  of  literature  like  that  of  liberty  must  be  already 
full  and  swelling  ere  a  royal  proclamation  can  call  it  into 
existence !  Institutions  of  this  nature  have  rarely  produced 
great  men ;  they  are  the  offspring,  not  the  parents  of  science 
literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  if  their  corporate  nature  acts 
as  a  centre  for  scattered  particles  and  a  test  of  genius,  it  is  often 
the  generator  of  an  exclusive  spirit,  partiality,  negligence,  and 
frequently  injustice.  Nevertheless  this  exaltation  of  letters  and 
science  is  honourable  to  Cosimo *s  memory,  but  it  is  sad  to 
acknowledge  that  one  so  alive  to  the  beauty  of  intellect,  the 
charms  of  literature,  the  fascination  of  poetry  and  arts,  and  the 
utility  of  science,  who  encouraged  with  an  open  hand  and 
benign  aspect  everything  that  is  supposed  to  contribute  to 
human  civilization,  should  himself  be  an  example,  terribly  con- 
spicuous, of  the  worst  vices  of  barbarians  without  their  excuse, 
and  but  few  if  any  of  their  virtues  ! 

Cosimo  was  intent  on  restoring  the  Tuscan  language  to  its 
original  purity  and  in  a  letter  to  the  consul  for  1572  complains 
of  its  being  much  corrupted  and  becoming  daily  more  so ;  he 
therefore  commands  him  to  have  an  easy  short  and  popular 
work  composed  on  the  rules  of  their  native  tongue  and  to  con- 
fide the  execution  of  it  to  Baccio  Barbadori,  Bernardo  Davan- 
zati,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Tacitus,  Vicenzo  Alamanni, 
Giovambatista  Cini,  his  subsequent  biographer,  and  the  historian 
Adriani.     With  similar  views  but  after  long  negotiations  and 
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great  difficultj  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  papal  sanction 
for  publishing  a  correct  edition  of  Boccaccio^s  Decameron  a 
work  whose  wit  and  style  can  scarcely  compensate  our  more 
rigid  morality  for  its  excessive  indecency,  a  remark  appli^ 
cable  to  all  the  old  Italian  novelists,  in  whom  the  absence 
of  delicacy  presents  but  a  sorry  picture  of  the  manners,  and 
modesty  of  colloquial  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  that  age 
md  country.  It  is  true  that  Boccaccio  himself  became  ashamed 
rf  his  work  and  would  have  destroyed  eveiy  copy  of  it,  but  too 
late ;  it  had  already  taken  deep  root  in  the  world  and  still  lives  to 
lelight  and  disgust  us.  This  indelicacy  of  female  manners 
continued  even  in  Cosimo*s  day ;  the  custom  of  women  laying 
high  bets  on  the  chance  of  being  delivered  of  a  girl  or  a  boy 
was  so  common  and  mischievous  both  as  regarded  the  amount 
And  the  firauds  that  were  practised  by  the  substitution  of  other 
children  for  those  really  bom,  that  it  'called  for  legislative 
interference.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  sixth  of  June  1550 
the  Duke  declared  all  such  wagers  illegal  unless  made  with 
the  husband's  consent  after  their  amount  had  been  declared 
before  a  judge  sanctioned  by  him ;  and  to  this  public  pro- 
3088  the  ladies  to  their  credit  were  not  disposed  to  submit. 
The  general  extravagance  in  the  dress  of  all  ranks  and  both 
sexes  had  early  called  for  Cosimo's  interference  by  a  law 
af  the  nineteenth  of  October  1546.  In  the  preamble  to 
this  he  tells  his  subjects  that  he  perceives  how  both  men  and 
v^omen  had  departed  from  every  decent  and  respectable  manner 
of  life,  and  that  universal  and  particular  evil  arose  from  the  ex- 
cessive and  superfluous  expense  of  dress;  that  he  had  long 
waited  for  the  rich  man's  reason  and  the  poor  man's  poverty  to 
teach  them  both  moderation,  and  still  seeing  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  put  bounds  to  their  extravagance  but  on  tlie 
contrary  were,  continually  augmenting  it,  he  was  compelled 
both  for  public  and  private  benefit  to  restrain  them  by  l^.^?  \ 
wherefore  with  the  opinion  of  his  counsellors  and  mse^X.  caXa.- 
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zens  he  commanded  that  thenceforth  no  married  woman  or 
girl  of  Florence  or  the  contado,  or  any  others  occasionallj 
living  there  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  should  wear  jewels, 
pearls,  fine  stones,  amber,  glass,  ivory,  or  mother  of  pearl,  except 
in  chaplets  and  rosaries,  and  in  these  not  beyond  the  value  of 
four  golden  crowns  *.  That  they  should  wear  no  gold,  silver, 
tinsel,  gilt  or  plated  ornaments  except  in  chains  necklaces 
and  ribbons  or  head  wreaths,  which  might  be  worn  to  any 
amount  provided  they  were  not  enamelled.  Eings  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones  were  permitted,  but  restricted  to  two  whose 
united  value  was  not  to  exceed  250  crowns.  The  value  of 
each  wreath  was  confined  to  a  crown  and  one  only  allowed 
for  each  woman.  Knives  forks  and  spoons  of  silver  were  per- 
mitted, as  were  bracelets  buttons  clasps  and  buckles  of  that 
metal  provided  they  were  not  enamelled  or  used  for  waistbands, 
which  however  might  be  made  of  gold  or  silver  cloth  not  cost* 
ing  more  than  five  crowns.  Furs  of  all  the  finer  kinds,  high  uid 
low  velvets  of  any  colour,  brocaded  cloths  with  nap,  tabbies, 
garlands,  bracelets  or  other  ornaments  of  amber-paste  were 
interdicted.  No  musk  was  suffered,  nor  perfumed  gloves  ex- 
ceeding four  crowns  the  pair ;  nor  plumes  in  hat  or  cap ;  nor 
were  the  women  allowed  to  wear  riding-hoods,  cloaks,  or 
riding-habits  of  silk  or  prohibited  furs ;  but  of  cloth,  camlety 
and  such  fjBibrics.  Certain  specified  trimmings  and  similar 
ornaments  were  forbidden ;  but  ladies  were  permitted  to  cat 
such  inventions  to  their  femcy  provided  that  no  more  than 
about  two  yards  and  a  half  of  cloth  were  used  for  each  tiiift- 
ming.  No  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  embroidery  was  to  be  used  lor 
gowns,  ornaments,  shifts,  kerchie&  or  tuckers,  nor  in  otbef 
portions  of  the  dress ;  nor  in  lace  nor  ribbons  with  any  kml 
of  work.  Nor  were  such  articles  permitted  even  as  wedding 
presents,  white  thread  alone  being  licensed  for  these  omamenti. 

*  Something  lew  than  as  many  pounds    ytlne  for  each  crown,  weight  for  uri^ 
5teiiiiifofoiirfraientiiMiiey,thAiB«ta3L    \M&ik(^QcfaaQi  about  half  a 
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The  expense  of  dress-making  was  strictly  regulated  as  regarded 
the  wearer ;  no  pair  of  sleeves  was  to  cost  beyond  three  crowns, 
aprons  four  crowns,  caps  three  crowns,  ru£&  three  crowns, 
shifts  the  same,  kerchiefs  a  quarter  of  a  crown  and  pocket- 
handerchiefs  a  crown;  it  must  therefore  be  allowed  that 
according  to  our  present  habits  Cosimo  gave  considerable 
latitude  to  the  expenditure  of  his  female  subjects  on  their 
dress,  and  this  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
previous  extravagance*. 

The  men  were  likewise  forbidden  to  wear  either  high  or  low 
velvets,  napped  cloth  brocade,  or  cloth  stockings  lined,  banded, 
or  bound  with  anything  but  taffety ;  or  embroidered  vests,  or  any 
oliher  clothes  cut  or  carved  in  patterns;  but  without  meaning  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  their  trimmings  as  they  pleased,  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  about  two  yards  and  a  half  of  cloth  were 
used  for  each  set.  Those  citizens  who  were  eligible  for  office 
and  above  eighteen  years  old,  he  ordered  to  wear  the  "  Lnicco" 
lined  with  cloth  or  unprohibited  furs ;  or  else  long  civic  cloaks 
according  to  the  existing  custom :  any  one  not  compl3dng  during 
the  period  of  elections  to  public  magistracies,  was  deemed  to 
have  forfeited  his  eligibility  for  a  time  equal  to  that  of  his 
neglect,  and  his  billet  was  to  be  torn  up  as  if  he  had  been  "  a 
specchioj''  besides  disqualification  for  any  other  office  even  of 
the  trades.  Infants  of  either  sex  while  being  carried  to  the 
baptismal  font  were  not  to  have  dresses  of  more  than  six  crowns 
in  value  exclusive  of  the  mantle,  which  was  not  to  be  of  gold 
or  silver  cloth,  but  simple,  short,  and  trimmed  with  cloth 
alone  ;  and  as  many  gold  or  silver  necklaces  as  their  parents 
pleased,  but  no  enamel.  Neither  men,  matrons,  nor  girls  were 
allowed  to  caparison  their  horses  with  silk  and  velvet,  but  with 

*  There  are   many  articles  of  dress  natives;  indeed  several  of  the  above 

and   manufactures  mentioned  in  the  translations  are  given  with  considerable 

law  wholly  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner  doubt  about  their  accuracy,  «a  v^^^di 

aad  from  being  obsolete  prohablj  to  to  modem  dress. 
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cloth  bordered  by  the  finer  material,  provided  that  it  vns  not 
brocaded.  These  regulations  were  for  the  upper  class  of  citi- 
zens eligible  to  civic  honours,  with  their  wives  and  daughters : 
those  of  lower  rank  were  not  suffered  to  wear  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  or  silks  at  any  price,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions. Females  might  wear  a  ring  of  five  crowns*  value  and 
uo  more;  a  gold  or  silver  chaplet  of  one  crown  in  value,  a 
rosary  for  the  neck  of  silver  or  silver  gilt  not  exceeding  two 
crowns.  Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of  silver,  and  clasps  and 
buttons  of  the  same  at  any  price  they  pleased,  and  both  sexes 
might  wear  silk  or  taffety  sashes  worth  a  crown.  Those  citizens 
paying  direct  taxes,  but  ineligible  to  office,  were  permitted  the 
further  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  of  twenty-five  ctowm' 
value,  a  chain  of  gold  at  the  same  price,  a  necklace  of  gold  or 
silver  beads  costing  ten  crowns,  and  a  sash  or  belt  of  silk  or  gdd 
cloth  at  three  crowns,  besides  the  privilege  of  striping  their 
garments  with  any  kind  of  silk  they  pleased  except  velvets  or 
brocades,  and  restricting  themselves  to  two  yards  for  each  trim* 
ming.  Notaries  with  their  wives  and  daughters  were  included  in 
this  class,  and  the  peasantry  were  forbidden  to  wear  any  article  of 
dress  denied  to  those  not  eligible  for  public  office  ;  also  camlets, 
silks  as  dress  or  trimming,  or  silk  bands ;  but  the  women 
might  wear  a  ring  of  any  material  not  exceeding  the  value  oft 
crown.  They  might  have  silk  cords,  nets,  and  ribbons  for  their 
hair,  but  crimson  cloth  was  interdicted  to  both  sexes  except  for 
caps. 

Silk  dresses  of  any  kind  were  denied  to  women  of  the  town, 
but  they  could  adorn  themselves  with  as  much  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels  as  they  pleased  and  were  enjoined  to  cany  a  veil,  ker- 
chief, or  napkin  on  their  head  bordered  with  yellow  an  inch 
broad,  or  else  to  wear  it  in  some  other  conspicuous  part  of  their 
dress,  so  that  they  might  be  avoided  by  modest  women !  A 
penalty  of  ten  golden  crowns  was  attached  to  every  breach  of 
this  law  and  offenders  were  placed  under  the  especial  care  of  ths  j 

I 
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''  Eight,''  the  Conservators  of  the  Laws,  and  the  *'  Officers  of 
Decency."  Any  other  person  for  a  hreach  of  these  orders 
incurred  a  fine  of  ten  crowns  for  the  first  offence,  double  for 
the  second,  and  was  afterwards  punished  at  the  judge*s  discre- 
tion ;  hut  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  or  guardians,  were  held 
answerable  for  individuals  of  both  sexes  under  eighteen  years 
old.  Tailors,  mantua-makers,  and  workwomen  of  all  kinds  who 
should  infringe  such  regulations  were  to  be  fined  five  crowns 
for  the  first  offence,  ten  for  the  second ;  and  for  the  third  to  male 
offenders,  two  strokes  of  that  torture  called  the  "  Cor(2a,"  in  addi- 
tion ;  but  for  females,  public  exposure  in  the  pillory  crowned 
with  a  mitre,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  divulging  the 
name  of  their  employer.  The  peasantry  were  fined  four  crowns 
for  the  first  offence,  and  so  on  like  the  others  with  corporal 
punishment  at  the  judge's  discretion.  One-half  of  these  fines 
was  divided  between  the  judge  and  informer,  the  other  half 
went  to  the  court  which  tried  the  offence  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  salaries ;  and  if  out  of  the  city,  it  became  the  per- 
quisite of  the  grand  ducal  chamber  and  the  Fisc. 

The  conservators  of  the  laws  had  cognizance  of  all  these 
misdemeanors  and  were  bound  to  conceal  the  informer's  name, 
while  that  of  the  culprit,  those  responsible  for  him,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  were  registered  according  to  secret 
information  ;  the  offender  was  debited  with  the  fine  in  a 
regular  account  current  for  so  many  breaches  of  law,  but  without 
any  notice  for  four  days,  or  fifteen  in  the  country.  If  males, 
they  were  summoned  in  person;  if  females,  by  their  repre- 
sentative, and  heard  in  their  defence ;  after  which  by  a  secret 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  court  they  were  condemned  or  acquitted 
within  ten  days  for  the  city,  and  fifteen  for  the  country  but  not 
until  the  question  had  gone  to  the  ballot  two  separate  days 
and  three  times  each  day  within  that  period*. 

Sumptuary  laws  so  common  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have 

*  Cantini,  Leggi  di  Toicana. 
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ever  proceeded  from  good  motives  but  mistaken  principles: 
while  coimtries  are  poor  they  are  frugal,  riches  are  more  equally 
distributed,  there  is  commonly  but  little  to  spare  after  the  ne- 
cessaries and  a  few  of  the  comforts  of  life  are  provided ;  luxuiy, 
that  will-o*-the-wisp  of  moralists,  is  not  yet  in  being,  and  there 
are  no  temptations  to  extravagance.     Afterwards  industry  and 
wealth  augment,  new  tastes  germinate,  new  objects  allure ;  a 
surplus  of  produce  exists,  and  either  nourishes  an  increasing 
population,  gratifies  new  tastes,  or  is  exchanged  for  foreign  com- 
modities.    There  is  now  much  more  than  is  sufficient  for  mere 
physical  wants  and  if  the  nation  cling  to  its  primitive  frugality 
and  employ  its  surplus  in  trade,  it  will  rapidly  gain  in  wealth : 
but  men  do  not  toil  for  nothing,  and  the  rich  descendant  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  tastes  and  habits  that  contented  his  grandsire. 
Every  generation  thus  advances  a  step  towards  that  luxury  which 
still  Hies  before  it,  the  luxuries  of  one  race  being  only  comforts  to 
another  and  the  necessaries  of  a  third ;  the  old  then  take  alarm 
and  laud  the  ''  good  old  times"  when  it  is  their  own  capability 
of  enjoyment,  their  tastes  and  estimate  of  life  that  have  reallj 
faded,  increased  luxury  being  only  the  same  step  which  they  took 
in  advance  of  their  fathers,  and  these  again  beyond  the  older  time. 
The  age's  extravagance  is  thus  denounced ;  sumptuary  laws  are 
promulgated,  evaded,  re-enacted,  and  ultimately  abandoned: 
but  in  the  interval  much  mischief  is  done  to  those  branches  of 
industry  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  pampered  the  rich 
man's  fancy,  whether  in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities  or 
in  a  direct  supply  at  home ;  and  through  him  to  the  whole  com- 
munity.   Luxury  undoubtedly  tends  to  weaken  both  the  moral 
and  physical  powers  and  to  make  man  the  slave  of  his  own  en- 
joyments and  a  selfish  sensualist ;  but  at  what  point  is  the  evil 
to  be  arrested  ?   at  what  point  can  it  be  arrested  without  pro- 
ducing a  greater  ?   The  vast  machine  of  society  once  roUed  cm- 
ward  by  mental  and  physical  energy,  by  the  wishes  and  necesr 
skies  of  nature,  cannot  again  be  stopped  or  even  impeded  with 
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impunity,  until  it  arrive  at  the  culminating  poiilt.  But  if 
surplus  riches  could  be  turned  into  less  sel£sh  channels  than 
those  where  they  usually  flow ;  if  they  could  be  directed  to  the 
construction  of  great  and  useful  public  works,  such  as  might  raise 
the  admiration  of  successive  ages,  instead  of  being  expended  in 
personal  pride  and  sensuality ;  then  the  wealth  of  individuals 
would  be  enjoyed  by  all,  envy  would  hide  its  head,  the  citizen 
and  the  community  would  be  reciprocally  proud,  and  luxury  so 
£eu:  from  injuring  the  physical  powers  or  generous  spirit  of  a 
nation  would  nourish  and  improve  them  both.  Sumptuary  laws 
therefore  unless  made  prospectively  in  the  early  stages  of  na- 
tional civilisation,  which  is  impossible,  are  impolitic,  useless, 
and  iijurious,  inasmuch  as  they  impede  the  circulation  of  wealth, 
hurt  industry,  decrease  population,  and  ditainish  human  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Cosimo  promulgated 
them  he  was  earnestly  promoting  the  manufacture  of  those  very 
materials  the  use  of  which  he  thus  restrained  or  prohibited, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  inconsistency  !  He  probably 
trusted  to  a  foreign  demand  for  the  clearance  of  his  market ;  but 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  Tuscany  had  been  long  fixed ;  the  silk- 
manufacture,  even  interwoven  with  gold  and  gems,  had  existed 
in  Italy  since  the  ninth  century,  and  was  in  very  early  times  one 
of  the  principal  trades  of  Florence ;  so  that  the  use  of  silks  had 
spread  not  only  through  towns  and  cities,  but  to  the  most  obscure 
and  remote  Castelli  of  the  rural  districts.  Amongst  the  statutes 
of  CasteUo  diPorciano  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Counts  Guidi 
in  the  Casentino,  a  sumptuary  law  was  promulgated  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
gems,  worked  gold  and  velvet  dresses,  silk  brocades,  and  similar 
manufactures*.  Early  in  Cosimo 's  reign  the  Spanish  dress 
began  to  prevail  amongst  the  higher  Florentine  circles ;  pre- 

♦  Vide  Cantini  and  his  authorities  Pascale,  i°,"  "  Istoria  dell*  Arte 
y  cited,  Q'Leggi  di  Toscana,'*  Illua-  di  Seta  in  Firenze,**  « <Stona  di  I/90 
J      tration,  vol.  i.,  p.  328,)  viz*.  "  Anas-    Falcardo.** 

tciHo  B^liotkariOj  Vita  delPont^ce 
VOL.    V.  T 
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vious  to  this  but  vaiying  with  the  times  and  individual  rank, 
the  most  general  habit  of  the  mass  of  Italians  was  not  unlike 
what  is  still  worn  by  the  mendicant  friars  which  in  its  origin  and 
materials  was  merely  the  poor  man's  raiment,  not  a  religious 
uniform.  That  extravagance  of  Tuscan  dress  which  produced 
the  above  law  was  attributed  to  the  long  residence  and  evil 
communication  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  Tuscany,  and  the  law 
itself  was  imitated  even  with  greater  severity  and  distinction  of 
classes  in  1558,  by  the  community  of  Pistoia  who  declared  its 
provisions  to  be  made  according  to  the  *'  common,  he^dthy,  good, 
pure,  and  vulgar  comjpreliermon  of  men,"  an  example  of  legal 
composition  that  might  perhaps  be  usefully  followed  in  other 
countries  *. 

By  the  power  of  iajciion  and  the  arms  of  strangers  Cosimo 
before  eighteen  years  of  age  was  seated  on  a  tottering  throne 
beset  by  doubt,  danger,  and  difficulty,  and  his  reign  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  Florentine  history :  pnufie 
and  blame  have  been  meted  out  to  him  with  no  unsparing  hand 
by  passion,  prejudice,  and  that  universal  hatred  with  which  he 
managed  to  inspire  the  nation.     He  found  her  struggling  for  a 
feverish  existence  in  gloom  poverty  and  misfortune,  surrounded 
by  external  dangers  and  menaced  both  by  friend  and  foe ;  weak 
and  fretful  within ;  still  writhing  from  the  torments  of  slavery 
but  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  departed  liberty;  with  spirits 
excited,  passions  fierce ;  and  the  whole  frame  of  society  readj 
to  burst  asunder:  no  native  troops;  dependent  on  foreign 
swords   and  more   dangerous  hirelings;   commerce  ruined; 
industry  enfeebled;    resources  gone;    agriculture  withered; 
manufactures  decayed;  ruined  towns,  and  devastated  plains! 
Such  was  the  state  of  Florence  at  Cosimo 's  accession.     He  left 
her  with  increased  dominion,  augmented  population,  cities  floa- 
rishing,  and  industry  awake  and  active :  with  agriculture  revir- 
ing,  manufactures  in  vigorous  movement,  extensive  commePOCi 
and  Nourishing  revenues.  He  left  order  in  public  departments,  i 
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78  improved,  simplified,  and  in  despotic  action ;  a 
us  well-organized  militia,  a  regular  army,  and  a  rising 
inglorious  fleet.  He  found  "war  and  for  a  while  pur- 
but  he  left  peace ;  he  found  want,  he  left  abundance  ; 
d  Florence  feeble  and  despised ;  he  left  her  strong,  res- 
and  even  courted  by  the  greatest  potentates  of  Europe, 
nd  the  mangled  corse  of  a  tyrant  still  warm  and  reck- 
i  cemented  a  more  enduring  tyranny  with  his  blood ; 
id  the  remnant  of  a  high-spirited  fierce  and  elastic 
and  left  a  heavy  mass  of  unleavened  slavery.  Flo- 
10  longer  floated  amidst  surrounding  nations  in  the 
red  buoyancy  of  youth ;  her  race  was  run,  her  chariot 
,  her  free  spirit  passed  away;  one  iron  hand  now  ruled  her 
,  and  like  the  single  senator  of  modem  Eome  she  became 
'  mockery  of  the  ancient  and  once  illustrious  republic. 
I  were  the  results  of  Cosimo's  long  domination  and  the 
3  spirit  of  his  sway :  but  with  the  full  extent  of  evil 
irchased  all  this  and  continued  to  maintain  it ;  with  all 
rcion,  the  misery,  the  moral  suffering,  the  abject  slavery, 
:ered  mind,  and  the  prostration  of  human  dignity,  we 
yet  unacquainted ;  cotemporaries  alone  could  have  en- 
ed  us  and  they  are  lamentably  silent :  but  we  know  that 
le  the  spirit  of  the  people  !  * 


iPORARY  MoNARCHs.  —  England  :  Elizabeth.  —  Scotland :  Mary.  — 
Francis  II.  until  December  1560;  then  Charles  IX.  until  1574; 
my  III. — Spain  :  Philip  II. — German  Emperor  :  Ferdinand  I.  until 
hen  Maximilian  II. — Naples  and  Sicily  :  Philip  of  Spain. — Portugal : 
i._Pope8:  Pius  IV.  until  1565  ;  then  in  1566  Pius  V.  until  1572  ; 
egory  XIII. — Turkey  :  Sultan  Solyman  until  1566;  then  Selim  II. 
d  :  Henry  of  Anjou. 

bere  take   leave   of  Scipione  under  the   auspices    of    the   Medici, 

to,  a  minute  and  accurate  his-  Also  of  Giovanni  Batista  Adriani,  who 

ut  somewhat  cramped  in  his  writes    more   agreeably   and    pcrha^is 

}  of  latter   times,  as  writing  more  freely. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM   A.D.  1575  TO  ^.D.  1587. 


FEANCIS  I. 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

Florence  now  ceases  to  be  an  independent  state ;  hence- 
forth she  sinks  into  a  secondary  existence  as  the  mere  captd 
of  Tuscany  and  seat  of  grand-ducal  government: 
until  the  Austrian  dynasty  there  is  little  of  graye  hi»- 
torical  interest  to  narrate,  but  much  of  what  may  be  called 
personal  memoirs ;  wherefore  that  period  between  the  deadi 
of  Cosimo  I.  and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  wH 
for  the  most  part  be  rapidly  passed  over  as  dull,  trifling,  and 
historically  unprofitable  except  as  an  example  of  crime, 
bigotry,  corruption,  bad  government,  and  extreme  puerility;  ( 
painful  to  tell  and  melancholy  to  contemplate:  a  period  in 
which  the  gradual  decay  and  final  disappearance  of  the  Medici 
like  a  pestilence  from  the  earth,  is  the  only  real  satbiieustion  to 
be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  their  concluding  history. 

The  death  of  Cosimo  made  no  immediate  change  in  Flo* 
rence ;  for  ten  years  Francesco  the  First  had  been  partiaUj 
governing  and  easily  assumed  the  sovereignty ;  the  nation  ms 
obedient,  its  spirit  down,  and  no  symptoms  of  revolution  weie 
manifest.  He  was  saluted  as  Grand  Duke  by  Gregory  XIIT- 
and  the  princes  who  had  acknowledged  that  title,  but  abstained 
from  using  the  crown  through  fear  of  offending  the  emperor. 
This  monarch's  fixst  act  aa  ^  ^mbletn&tic  of  his  future  reigOi 
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as  to  confine  Camilla  Martelli  in  a  convent,  even  on  the  very  day 
f  her  hushand's  death,  with  orders  for  the  most  rigorous  treat- 
lent!  At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  addicted  to  pleasure 
dairy  and  indolence,  Francesco  was  disinclined  to  pursue  his 
tther's  troublesome  but  manly  politics,  and  although  an  equal 
icourager  of  art  and  industry  fell  far  beneath  him  in  spirit, 
jility,  and  fitness  either  to  fill  his  place  amongst  European 
rinces  or  hold  the  balance  of  Italy.  Cosimo's  powerful  mind 
ave  unnatural  strength  to  his  country;  under  Francis  it 
)llapsed:  Cosimo  kept  due  decorum  with  the  house  of 
.ustria,  for  he  was  indebted  to  it,  but  he  knew  how  to  main- 
lin  his  independence  when  necessary ;  by  a  close  alliance  with 
lome  and  a  studied  intercourse  with  France  he  curbed  both 
8  branches,  enhanced  his  own  value,  and  rendered  his  enmity 
•rmidable.  For  a  long  time  the  power  of  Spain  in  Italy  was 
►0  insecure  to  dispense  with  him  or  even  risk  his  estrangement, 
id  the  emperor  though  always  unfriendly,  avoided  an  open 
ipture.  Francis  I.  swerved,  even  before  the  Grand  Dukes 
Bath,  from  this  course  and  resolved  to  cling  exclusively  to 
pain  and  Austria  in  hopes  of  preserving  his  father's  influence 
I  Italy,  with  additional  protection  against  foreign  enemies.  One 
r  his  first  wishes  was  a  confirmation  of  his  title  and  he  so  far 
icceeded  as  to  have  the  Tuscan  ambassador  received  at  Vienna 
ith  the  same  rank  and  honours  as  those  paid  to  the  ancient 
lorentine  republic.  This  displeased  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  who 
fterwards  denounced  him  at  Venice  to  Henry  III.  of  France  as 
staunch  friend  of  Austria.  Ferrara  then  attempted  to  disturb 
le  Tuscan  frontier  by  fomenting  squabbles  amongst  the  Garfag- 
ana  peasantry,  and  with  such  effect  that  troops  were  assembled 
n  both  sides  and  war  became  imminent  until  Philip  II.  peremp- 
)rily  an'ested  it.  A  Turkish  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
idl  appeared  on  the  African  coast,  captured  Tunis  and  Go- 
3tta,  alarmed  all  the  western  states,  and  then  retired  YivtVvowV. 
irther  mischief,  but  bj  bringing  up  Don  JoTin  oi  Auatna  itoxcv 
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Sicily  through  the  Piombino  channel  gave  Francesco  an  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  his  good  offices  with  Philip  II.  to  employ 
Don  Pietro  de'  Medici.  This  youth  was  rich,  proud,  wicked, 
and  utterly  debauched ;  his  infamy  even  amongst  the  Medici 
was  remarkable ;  and  his  plots,  insults,  libertinage  and  violence  ' 
spared  none,  not  even  his  brotlier's  judges  in  their  seat  of  office,  i  •] 
But  exclusive  of  this  Francesco  desired  his  absence,  for  since  •  ] 
Cosimo's  decease  he  disliked  the  presence  of  both  brothers ;  no  }] 
good  feeling  existed  between  them  and  his  mistress  Biaaca^ 
Cappello  who  governed  him,  neither  could  he  endure  the  re- 
monstrances of  Ferdinand  about  his  cruelty  to  Camilla  Mar- 
telli  and  unbounded  devotion  to  the  former.  Ferdinand  *  ^ 
sympathised  with  Camilla  and  encouraged  her  to  patience, 
but  disgusted  with  court,  he  retired  permanently  to  Rome 
and  there  received  information  of  a  lately-relinquished  plot 
against  his  family,  the  particulars  of  which  were  instantly  trans- 
mitted to  Florence.  Orazio  Pucci,  son  of  that  Pandolfo  who 
had  conspired  against  Cosimo  in  1560,  determined  to  avenge 
his  father's  death,  nor  could  all  the  subsequent  favour  of  Cosimo 
obliterate  his  vindictiveness.  Francesco's  odious  rule  made 
it  easy  to  find  willing  assistants,  and  four  young  men  of 
the  Eidolfi,  the  Capponi,  the  Alamanni,  and  Macchiavelli 
families  joined  in  this  danger.  It  was  settled  that  a  banquet 
should  be  prepared  in  one  of  their  houses  and  the  most  distin- 
guished and  beautiful  women  in  Florence  assembled  to  meet 
all  the  reigning  family  including  Cosimo,  who  was  alive  when  the 
plot  began.  Cosimo's  mode  of  life  rendered  this  plan  abortive ; 
his  death  lessened  the  difficulty  and  infused  new  spirit  into  the 
conspirators :  medals  of  Brutus  were  struck  at  Borne  and 
carried  as  a  symbol  of  companionship,  but  the  quarrel  of  the 
brothers  and  Ferdinand's  departure  baffled  them;  so  that  both 
the  design  and  all  circumspection  about  the  danger  were  laid 
aside  together  and  the  secret  so  badly  kept  that  Ferdinand 
had  notice  of  the  whole  transaction.    Pucci  was  arrested,  but 
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not  before  he  had  wounded  himself  so  badly  as  to  retard  his 
examination  and  give  the  rest  time  to  fly.  They  tried  to 
justify  themselves,  and  attributed  their  flight  to  the  effects 
of  private  malice,  demanding  a  passport  to  return  and  prove 
their  innocence.  This  was  granted  but  they  fled  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  Pucci  after  a  full  confession  was  hanged  on 
the  same  beam  which  fifteen  years  before  had  quivered  to 
the  dying  struggles  of  his  father.  Twenty  young  Florentines 
were  declared  to  be  either  accomplices  or  privy  to  the  plot, 
and  a  searching  persecution  followed;  so  that  not  less  than 
300,000  ducats  fell  into  the  grand-ducal  treasury  by  con- 
fiscating property  under  the  Legge  Polverina,  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  into  action  and  pushed  to  its  utmost  by 
a  remorseless  tyrant.  The  combination  of  avarice  and  cruelty 
in  this  act  disgusted  everybody :  the  plot  had  been  renounced ; 
it  was  considered  as  the  folly  and  excitement  of  youth,  not 
a  grave  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  government ;  public  sympathy 
was  with  the  conspirators,  and  there  were  probably  few  that 
rejoiced  in  their  failure:  the  principal  families  of  Florence 
were  brought  to  shame,  and  innocent  children  of  unconvicted 
men  were  reduced  to  beggary ! 

About  this  time  a  revolution  at  Genoa  attracted  the  eyes  of 
Europe  towards  that  quarter  and  threatened  the  peace  of  Italy. 
In  15*28,  when  Andrea  Doria  quitted  the  French  for  the  impe- 
rial service  his  first  object  was  Genoa :  at  that  time  he  was 
blamed  by  many  for  this  desertion,  but  posterity  has  acquitted 
him  by  a  more  impartial  sentence :  the  contract  was  mutual,  the 
conditions  were  not  observed  by  France,  whose  general  tried  as 
is  said  to  assassinate  him,  smd  moreover  his  engagement  of  ser- 
vice had  expired :  no  ties  of  justice,  honour,  or  even  gratitude 
existed  to  attach  him  to  Francis,  and  his  country's  cause  drew 
him  strongly  the  other  way*.  He  abolished  the  names  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  and  restored  Genoa  to  independence  but 

*  Gustiniani,  Annali  di  Genoa,  Carta  cclxxx. 
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not  to  freedom,  for  a  strong-winged  aristocracy  still  soared  above 
the  people  and  pouncedon  what  they  pleased.  Unsuccessful  plots 
against  established  governments  leave  the  latter  more  powerfal ;. 
they  are  generally  attributed  rather  to  the  excess  than  the  want 
of  freedom,  and  liberty  gains  nothing  by  the  reaction;  for  the  mass 
of  a  people  must  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  free- 
dom to  insure  its  triumph.  The  failure  of  Fieschi's  conspiracy 
in  1547  left  the  Genoese  aristocracy  more  powerful  than  before ; 
it  occasioned  a  further  contraction  of  the  circle  even  to  the  con- 
fines of  an  oligarchy^and  the  failure  of  another  Fieschi  at  Paris, 
almost  while  we  write,  has  fixed  the  king  more  firmly  on  his 
throne,  scared  the  supporters  of  order  and  regular  government, 
and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  real  liberty  of  France. 

Andrea  Doria,  intending  to  stifle  faction  when  he  emancipated 
Genoa,  mingled  every  class  of  citizens  except  the  lowest  or 
plebeians  by  arranging  them  under  twenty-eight  names  of 
distinguished  families  including  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
and  succeeded  in  uniting  the  mass  so  firmly  together  that  old 
sects  withered,  but  young  shoots  soon  replaced  them.  Under  the 
names  of  these  twenty-eight  houses,  or  Alberghi,  the  whole 
citizen  population  of  Genoa  eligible  to  state  honours  was  reduced : 
at  first  there  were  twenty-three  families  amongst  the  ancient 
aristocracy  and  only  five  of  the  more  recent  nobility  who  by 
these  regulations  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  original  name : 
the  latter  were  called  the  Portico  Nuovo^  or  Portico  di  San 
Pietro ;  the  former  the  Portico  Vecchio,  or  Portico  di  San 
Luca ;  but  as  the  "  Golden  Book"  of  Genoa  was  not  so  firmly 
closed  as  that  of  Venice,  the  Portico  Nuovo  afterwards  increased ! 
The  riches  and  influence  of  ancient  families  however  still  en- 
abled them  to  keep  in  power  while  the  rest  were  fretted  at  being 
thus  deprived  of  what  the  laws  allowed ;  and  the  lowest  classes 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  their  former  influence,  felt  them- 
selves entirely  neglected.     The  alarm  occasioned  by  Fieschi's 
bold  conspiracy  enabled  government  to  reduce  the  circle  of 
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supreme  power  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  Portico  Vec- 
chio  by  a  reform  derisively  called  the  Garibo  or  Garlbetto, 
beeaase  Andrea  Doria  used  to  declare  that  he  would  **Dar 
Garibo'*  or  set  public  afifeirs  in  order  by  it ;  and  his  vast  in- 
fluence, with  a  general  respect  for  his  character,  kept  the  Por- 
tico Nuovo  from  any  violent  expression  of  their  discontent. 
Even  after  his  death  the  revolt  and  protracted  resistance  of 
Corsica  by  its  outward  pressure  restrained  the  spirit  of  discord 
within ;  but  once  relieved  from  this  weight  the  steam  began  to 
work  and  the  discontented  nobles  of  the  new  Portico,  them- 
selves sprung  from  the  people,  made  use  of  democratic  indig- 
nation to  destroy  their  rivals,  which  after  one  fruitless  attempt 
at  reconciliation,  they  accomplished  by  driving  them  from  the 
town.  Ambassadors  were  despatched  by  both  parties  to  Spain, 
France,  and  Tuscany ;  the  Portico  Nuovo  demanded  assistance 
from  the  two  last,  and  allured  by  Francesco's  vast  wealth  and 
near  neighbourhood  offered  him  the  Lordship  of  Genoa  as  they 
had  before  indirectly  done  to  Cosimo.  The  Portico  Vecchio 
applied  to  Philip  who  also  through  them  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  sovereignty  while  apparently  intent  on  restoring  harmony 
alone,  and  the  Grand  Duke  secretly  promised  to  aid  him  in  this 
acquisition  but  not  without  a  share  of  the  spoil ;  aUeging  his  pre- 
tensions through  the  Florentine  republic  to  Sarzana  and  Sarza- 
nello  as  a  justification.  Nor  did  Don  John  of  Austria  undervalue 
this  opportunity  of  scooping  out  a  principality  for  himself,  and 
therefore  shaped  his  course  to  the  troubled  city,  while  Francesco 
was  collecting  a  strong  force  in  Lunigiana  ready  to  profit  by  cir- 
cumstances. Pope  Gregoiy  XIII.  sent  Cardinal  Morone  as  a 
peace-maker,  with  whom  Philip  hypocritically  chimed  in  to  calm 
Francesco,  while  the  levy  of  troops  in  Lombardy  and  a  naval 
armament  at  Carthagena  belied  his  own  words  and  startled  Italy. 
The  Genoese  forbad  Don  John  of  Austria  to  enter  their  port, 
and  Gregory  with  unusual  spirit  declared  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  that  if  his  master  presumed  to  oppress  Genoa  he 
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had  a  million  of  gold  in  Saint  Angelo  every  fiarthing  of  which 
and  all  the  Italian  powers  should  he  employed  against  him. 
Francesco  endeavoured  to  convince  the  pontiff  of  Spain's  sin- 
cerity at  the  very  moment  he  himself  was  offering  to  assist  her 
and  share  the  conquest,  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish 
even  to  Philip  himself,  still  less  to  have  Don  Juan  for  a  nei^- 
hour  with  all  Genoa  at  his  command.  This  last  fear  finally 
changed  his  tone  and  Gregory  was  soon  as  strenuously  urged  to 
interfere  as  he  had  heen  hefore  entreated  to  he  calm.  Fran- 
cesco also  endeavoured  to  impress  on  Philip's  mind  the  dangers 
of  an  Italian  war  to  Spanish  dominion  as  France  had  offered 
every  assistance  to  the  democracy,  and  moreover  had  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  negotiate  a  league  with  him  at  Florence 
for  upholding  the  independence  of  Genoa.  He  also  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  oppose  any  infringement  of  imperial  rights  over 
that  city,  and  spread  the  alarm  of  Don  Juan's  designs  through 
all  Italy  besides  allowing  the  Portico  Nuovo  to  recruit  secretly 
both  officers  and  men  in  his  dominions :  Montauto  was  sent  to 
command  the  Genoese  forces  and  Giulio  Sali  permitted  to  assem- 
ble a  thousand  of  the  Pisan  militia  for  their  aid  whom  Francis 
himself  supplied  with  stores  and  provisions  *.  To  Don  Juan's  re- 
monstrances he  opposed  his  own  independence  and  his  subjects' 
protection  as  an  excuse;  and  seeing  the  Presidij  reenforced, 
besides  hearing  of  the  Spanish  minister's  open  declaration  that 
the  storm  would  sweep  towards  Tuscany,  he  promptly  assembled 
ten  thousand  militia  in  those  districts,  besides  strengthening  the 
garrison  of  Siena  and  at  once  offering  to  sell  four  of  his  galleys 
to  the  Genoese.  These  determined  and  spirited  acts  discon- 
certed Don  Juan  who  was  not  yet  openly  supported  by  Philip ; 
but  not  content  with  this  the  Grand  Duke  plainly  declared  to 
Giovan  Andrea  Doria  who  commanded  the  aristocratic  forces 
and  acted  with  Spain,  that  he  would  not  tamely  see  a  war 

*  Botta,  Storia,  Lib.  ziii. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  i. — Mecatti|  Stor.  Cron.  di 
Firenze,  voL  ii.,  p.  758. 
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kindled  so  near  borne  if  thirty  thousand  men  could  preyent  it. 
The  Portico  Vecchio  however  pushed  on  their  attacks  with  vigour 
and  success  until  everything  by  Morone's  exertions,  was  referred 
to  the  imperial  ministers,  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  Spain :  but 
the  aristocracy  still  resisted  nor  was  it  until  Francesco's  army 
threatened  them  from  Lunigiana  that  they  yielded,  and  in 
October  1575  concord  was  restored  by  a  reform  which  took 
place  in  the  following  March*. 

This  transaction  is  sufficient  to  show  what  a  powerful 
organization  of  military  force  and  national  resoimses  Cosimo  had 
established  in  Tuscany,  and  how  formidable  he  might  have  made 
himself  had  health  and  ambition  lasted,  when  so  inferior  a 
character  as  Francesco  was  enabled  to  assume  such  an  attitude. 

Don  Juan  in  revenge  opposed  every  possible  impediment  to 
the  recognition  of  Francesco's  title,  until  the  latter  wearied  out 
with  vexatious  delays  applied  directly  to  Maximilian  II.  with 
a  loan  of  100,000  ducats  and  information  of  certain  intrigues 
against  him  by  Ferrara  about  the  crown  of  Poland,  besides  other 
small  services,  enough  to  show  his  capability  of  being  useful. 
The  result  was  a  resolution  to  terminate  this  vain  and  puerile 
contention  by  creating  Francesco  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  with- 
out noticing  the  papal  Bull  or  any  feudal  subjection  to  the 
empire ;  which  diploma  after  publication  at  Floreuce 

.     ±,  .  ^«  -I  /.111TA1  A.D.  1676. 

m  February  1570  gave  precedence  of  all  other  Dukes 

and  immediately  after  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  to  the  Grand 

Duke's  representatives  at  the  imperial  court  f. 

Embassies  of  congratulation  immediately  crowded  to  Flo- 
rence from  almost  all  the  European  states,  filling  the  court  with 
festivity  and  administeriug  largely  to  Francesco's  pride ;  but 
this  enjoyment  was  confined  to  the  palace,  there  was  no  public 
sympathy ;  the  Grand  Duke's  rule  became  daily  more  hateful, 
and  Cosimo 's  steady  rigour  every  moment   more  regretted. 

*  Muratori,  Annali. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  i?<*,  cap.  i**. 
+  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv®,  cap.  1°. 
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Gosimo  himself  governed,  and  did  justice  between  man  and 
man ;  he  received  the  complaints  of  his  people  and  considered 
them :  Francesco  left  this  duty  to  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  perverting  justice :  the  former  long  ere  he  died  wrote  sharplj 
to  the  Prince  on  this  subject,  but  still  more  so  to  the  supreme 
council  whom  he  upbraided  for  their  neglect  of  his  established 
custom  of  allowing  every  class  of  persons  to  address  letters  to 
himself  with  the  certainty  that  their  business  would  never  be 
divulged  *.  The  most  noted  of  these  ministers  was  Antonio 
Serguidi  of  Volterra  who  by  a  long  and  assiduous  service  in 
various  household  posts  without  much  personal  merit,  had  ad- 
vanced in  favour;  his  marriage  with  old  Concini's  daughter 
brought  him  the  support  of  that  able  minister  during  Cosimo's 
life-time  and  finally  introduced  him  to  the  cabinet,  but  at 
Cosimo's  death  he  undermined  Concini's  influence  and  cunr 
ningly  sought  the  support  of  Bianca  Cappello  through  whom 
he  disposed  of  every  public  employment. 

The  supreme  council  of  state  had  gradually  melted  into  a 
mere  court  of  justice  by  the  operation  of  the  Pratica  Secreta^ 
and  this  subsequently  degenerated  from  the  same  cause,  namely 
the  non-attendance  of  the  sovereign  in  person  and  the  creation 
of  secretaries,  who  with  any  others  he  pleased  to  name  trans- 
acted all  state  aflairs.  Hence  appointment  to  office  became 
uncertain,  partial,  corrupt,  and  favour  overcame  right  espe- 
cially in  the  creation  of  senators,  about  which  Gosimo  had  ever 
been  so  rigidly  impartial  as  once  to  refuse  a  person  recom- 
mended by  Pius  IV  because  others  of  the  same  family  were 
already  in  that  assembly.  Dissatisfaction  therefore  increased, 
a  shameful  mal-administration  of  justice  terrified  the  innocent 
more  than  the  guilty  and  allowed  the  great  to  trample  on  it 
with  impunity :  hence  alarming  disorders  augmented,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  of  assassination,  or  attempts  at  it, 
occurred  in  the  brief  period  of  eighteen  months  after  Cosimo's 

*  Galluzzij  Lib.  iu.«  cap.  ix. 
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sease.  This  evil  spread  rapidly,  murder  and  robbery  stalked 
road  unchi3cked  amongst  the  hills  of  the  Mugello  the  Casen- 

0  and  Florentine  Romagna.  Increased  severity  only  inflamed 
me,  offenders  became  more  numerous,  even  more  wicked  from 
spair ;  the  peasantry  perplexed  by  a  multitude  of  vexat^us 
PS  against  these  freebooters  found  it  less  dangerous  to  join 
m  fight  them ;  the  feudal  mountain  chiefs  and  papal  bor- 
rers  were  in  continual  feud  and  retained  these  outlaws  for 
'enge  until  at  last  this  miniature  of  the  ancient  condottieri 
;ame  too  strong  for  ordinary  law,  so  that  the  Tuscan  militia 

1  papal  troops  were  forced  to  act  ere  these  provinces  were 
ieted*.  The  plague  too,  which  had  burst  forth  at  Trent 
i  swept  fearfully  over  Lombardy,  after  carrying  off  seventy 
>usand  Venetian  subjects,  now  threatened  Tuscany:  com- 
irce  ceased,  all  intercommunication  was  suspended  and  terror 
»une  universal;  the  shops  were  deserted,  the  temples 
•onged,  minds  weakened,  and  superstition  paramount:  in 
iition,  clouds  of  locusts  devoured  the  Maremma  crops  and 
J  extraordinary  contributions  raised  to  meet  these  evils  added 
the  general  misery.  Amidst  this  gloom  a  brilliant  comet 
Deared  in  rapid  progress  through  the  heavens  and  gave  a 
ed  direction  to  the  conjectures  of  astrology,  which  charged  it 
ih  all  the  existing  calamities ;  but  the  more  sagacious  monks 
ilared  these  signs,  wonders,  and  misfortunes  to  be  a  visible 
^ression  of  divine  wrath  because  their  convents  were  made 

pay  the  Gabella.  The  forced  labours  called  "  Coman- 
f«,"  besides  other  burdens  on  both  peasant  and  landlord, 
ied  round  Florence  to  meet  the  fanciful  and  expensive  deco- 
ions  of  villa  Pratolino  was  a  fertile  source  of  mischief  which 
jtroyed  cattle  and  tillage  and  ruined  all  agricultural  enter- 
se :  but  besides  all  this,  tears  fell  fast  and  frequent  in  Florence 
her  scaffolds  quivered  to  the  struggles  of  dying  kinsmen,  vic- 
is  dragged  in  from  German  forests  and  Sicilian  plains  to  pay 

♦  GuUuzzi,  Lib.  iv*',  cap.  ii°. 
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the  never-ending  penalty  of  Pucci's  conspiracy  *.  Courtly  licen- 
tiousness lent  its  aid  and  threw  a  deep  disgusting  shadow  on 
the  picture  while  it  took  fast  root  in  Florentine  society :  mur- 
ders of  the  darkest  hue  filled  the  deep  cup  of  princely  wicked- 
ness»  and  Don  Pietro  young  as  he  was,  drank  largely;  for 
heartless  headstrong  and  dissolute,  this  cold-blooded  murderer 
of  his  unhappy  wife  floated  conspicuous  on  the  ruddy  wave  of 
Medician  villany.  His  libertinage  was  not  confined  to  what  are 
called  legitimate  channels,  but  on  the  contrary  involved  the  most 
shocking  debaucheries,  so  that  even  at  the  court  of  Florence 
amongst  an  unscrupulous  kindred  he  and  his  companions  were 

preeminent! 

His  wife  and  cousin,  Donna  Eleonora  de  Toledo,  had  arrived 
at  court  under  Cosimo's  protection  replete  with  beauty  and 
modesty,  and  the  Duke  soon  became  so  attached  to  her  as  to 
occasion  a  report  that  his  son's  marriage  was  a  measure  of  mere 
precaution  to  hide  the  consequences!  She  is  said  at  least 
to  have  come  innocent  to  Florence  but  Medician  influence 
dissolved  her  morality  and  left  only  dregs  behind :  whether 
contaminated  before  or  after  marriage  her  imprudence  soon 
became  apparent,  and  the  excessive  attention  shown  by  her  to 
Bernardo  Antinori,  then  under  confinement,  exhibited  the  blind- 
ness of  her  passion.  Condemned  to  exile  in  Elba  for  a  justifi- 
able homicide  he  corresponded  with  her  tlirough  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  but  the  latter  imprudently  giving  one  of  his  letters 
to  Giulio  Ceccini  a  musician  who  was  waiting  to  see  the  princess, 
his  curiosity  became  excited,  both  seal  and  honour  were  simul- 
taneously broken,  and  the  billet  was  carried  to  the  Grand 
Duke  instead  of  its  original  destination.  Antinori  was  instantly 
sent  for;  he  heard  the  letter  read  by  Francesco  himself; 
walked  quietly  to  the  Bargello,  and  was  there  strangled  with- 
out further  oeromony  !  The  brother  escaped  for  the  moment 
from  Floreui*e  but  not  from  the  tyrant's  vengeance :  Eleonoii 

•  Galluzzi,  Ii\>.  iV>,  o.^.  u,,  v^.  "Xi  vo  V». 
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on  hearing  of  the  discovery  wrote  after  some  delay  to  her  brother 
at  Naples  but  it  was  too  late ;  her  fate  was  already  decided. 
With  a  flood  of  tears  she  embraced  her  child,  tore  herself 
desperately  away  and  was  instantly  hurried  off  to  the  villa  of 
Oafaggiola  where  Don  Pietro  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  while 
kneeling  at  his  feet  imploring  mercy  from  hun  and  God's  for- 
giveness  of  her  errors !  The  body  was  carried  to  Florence 
and  privately  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  on 
some  repairs  being  made  in  1608  the  writer  of  the  manuscript 
whence  this  account  is  taken,  asserts  that  he  saw  it.  Her  remains 
"had  been  removed  from  the  new  sacristy  and  placed  imder 
the  ropf,  and  she  was  so  beautiful  without  the  corpse  being  in  the 
least  corrupted  or  injured,  {and  what  is  most  astounding  and 
marvellous,  the  nose  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured)  that  she 
c^ppeared  exactly  as  if  she  were  sleeping,  and  was  dressed  all  in 
white  "*.  Francesco  was  privy  to  the  whole  transaction ;  the  right 
of  murder  was  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  peculiarly  his  own  and 
in  this  instance  lent,  not  alienated ;  the  males  rioted  in  all  the 
rankness  of  sensuality ;  the  females  were  first  corrupted  and 
then  sacrificed  to  their  husbands'  jealousy  or  turpitude.  The 
world  was  told  that  Eleonora  died  of  a  palpitation  of  the  heait 
but  Philip  II.  learned  the  truth,  and  all  her  own  family,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Alva  were  indignant,  so  that  through  their 
angry  expressions  the  fact  became  public  f. 

But  the  bloody  chariot  still  rolled  on  !  Donna  Isabella  de' 
Medici,  Francesco's  sister,  and  wife  of  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini 
Duke  of  Bracciano,  was  the  admiration  and  delight  of  Florence  : 
wit,  beauty,  and  talent,  made  her  conspicuous  amongst  the 

•  "Origine  e  Descendenza  della  Casa  Fiorentino"  (vol.  vi.,  p.  198),  to  say 

de'  Medici"  (folio  273  to  278).    It  nothing  of  Buonarroti,   whose  tomb 

has  been  already  said  that  this  MS.,  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  the 

from  the  handwriting,  seems  to  be  of  eighteenth  century  and  the  body  found 

the  seventeenth  century ;  but  there  are  v/naUered,  looking  as  though  he  had 

besides  this  notice  some  curious  records  just  expired  —  See  also  Botta,  Stor. 

of  such  preservation  of  bodies  in  Flo-  d*Italia,  Lib.  xix. 

rence  to  be  found  in  ** L'Osservatore  f  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  ca.i^.\i?. 
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females  of  the  day,  and  illustrious  rank  added  a  brilliancy  to 
her  other  endowments  that  dazzled  every  eye,  and  captivated 
every  heart  but  her  husband's.  Learned  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  tongues,  and  speaking  them  all  with  fluency; 
a  perfect  musician,  mistress  of  almost  every  instrument, 
singing  with  infinite  melody,  a  poetess  and  improvisatrice  by 
nature,  Isabella  was  the  soul  of  all  around  her  and  the  fidrest 
star  of  the  Medici  *.  Such  is  ^her  portrait,  nearly  in  the 
words  of  an  almost  cotemporary  writer.  But  she  was  not 
exempt  from  frailty,  and  Cosimo  himself  was  accused  of  loving 
her  with  something  more  than  pure  paternal  affection :  this  is 
probably  false,  easily  said  and  hard  to  disprove,  yet  it  sho^ 
of  what  the  public  thought  him  capable.  As  she  was  kind  to 
Bianca  Cappello  Francesco  favoured  her,  but  whether  from 
weariness  of  a  married  life  or  disgust  at  her  conduct,  Orsioi 
rarely  visited  Florence  and  left  his  wife  under  the  care  of  a 
cousin  named  Troilus :  this  man  was  soon  captivated,  he  killed 
Lelio  Torello  the  Grand  Duke's  page,  through  pure  jealousy,  and 
proved  an  unfeiithful  guardian !  But  many  were  the  admirers  of  I 
Isabella  de'  Medici !  At  Eome  her  reputation  hung  lightly  on 
the  statue  of  Pasquin,  and  at  Florence  her  secrets  were  no 
better  kept :  for  a  time  Cosimo's  authority  served  as  a  shield,  and 
being  cognizant  of  everything  he  repeatedly  warned  her  of  bis 
mortality.  The  pasquinades  of  Rome  were  transmitted  to  Fran- 
cesco by  his  brother  along  with  complaints  of  Isabella's  scan-  1^ 
dulous  notoriety,  and  Duke  Francis  hastened  to  make  arrange-  r 
ments  with  Orsini  for  her  murder  as  the  only  effectual  remedj. 
Some  time  before  this  Isabella  having  some  foreboding  of  mis' 
chief  wrote  to  Catharine  of  Medicis  and  was  advised  to  seek 
refuge  in  Genoa  where  a  galley  would  be  ready  to  receive  her: 
it  was  too  late ;  like  Eleonora  her  sentence  was  already  passed 
and  death  secretly  awaited  her.   On  coming  to  Florence  Orsnu 

J'- 

*  Origine  e  Descendenza  de'  Medici,  MS.,  folio  268. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  ir.,Gap<  i^i  |^ 
p.  37.— Botta,  Storia  d'Ital%  Lib.  ziv. 
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his  wife  the  most  marked  attention  even  mth  the  appearance 
[fection  until  the  sixteenth  of  July  1576,  only  five  days 
Eleonora's  death,  when  she  accompanied  him  to  the  villa 
jrreto  Guidi  accompanied  by  Lucrezia  Frescobaldi  and  other 
s  of  her  household.  The  supper  was  unusually  agreeable ; 
10 's  manner  particularly  affectionate ;  when  the  princess 
3d  he  presented  her  with  two  dogs  which  she  was  to  tiy  in 
ext  day's  sport,  and  subsequently  sent  her  an  invitation  to 
jy  his  apartments  during  their  stay  at  the  villa.  On  receiv- 
his  message  Isabella  with  an  involimtary  shudder  turned  to 
ezia  Frescobaldi  saying,  "Lucrezia,  shall  I  go  or  not  go, 
at  sayest  Ihou  ?  "  To  which  Lucrezia  answered,  "  He  is  your 
sband  madam,  but  do  as  you  please."  She  went  and  was 
ved  with  smiles,  but  even  in  the  moment  that  Orsino's  arms 
led  her  with  apparent  fondness  he  suddenly  slipped  a  noose 
i  her  neck  and  betrayed  her  with  a  kiss !  She  died  after  a 
Qt  struggle,  but  according  to  the  Grand  Duke's  account  by  a 
en  fit  of  apoplexy  while  bathing  her  head,  and  a  hypocritical 
?  of  condolence  from  him  to  Orsino  closed  the  scene.  Troilus 
10  was  subsequently  assassinated  in  France,  for  no  country 
mpenetrable  to  the  Medician  dagger,  and  Isabella's  mur- 
•  continued  the  intimate  friend  of  her  two  brothers  ! 
isimo,  the  son  of  Eleonora  followed  his  mother  to  the  gi'ave 
igust  and  being  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  it  is  not 
ising  that  in  the  suspicious  and  excited  state  of  public 
ig  his  death  was  without  reason  attributed  to  foul  play.-- 
IS  on  the  contraiy,  a  great  mortification  to  Francis  who 
I  the  idea  of  his  brother's  succession,  and  the  Grand 
less  gave  him  daughters  alone  f  •   he  therefore  became 

catti,  vol.  ii.,  p.  761.  somewhat  inflated  biographer  of  the 

Qongst    the    deaths  that  distin-  Tuscan  artists.     His  principal  work  at 

d  this  year  was  that  of  George  Florence  is  the  "  Ufizzi^''  a  handsome 

.     He  was  the  friend  and  pupil  piece  of  architecture  but  disfigured  by 

:helangelo  in  painting  and  archi-  the  gallery  above,  an  addition  never 

e,   and     the    agreeable    though  dreamed  of  by  the   artist.     He   also 

L.  V.  U 
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fretful  and  unhappy,  and  the  natural  gloom  of  his  charactoc 
so  much  augmented  that  he  even  reproached  Bianca  Cappdi 
for  her  sterility.  To  her  his  devotion  had  been  steadfiast  aol 
unbounded  during  thirteen  years  for  she  has  been  described  II 
one  of  those  women  who  seem  bom  to  excite  powerful  emotions: 
her  story  is  singularly  romantic. 

As  the  daughter  of  Bartolommeo  Cappello  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  Venetian  nobles,  she  lived  from  infancy  in  all  the 
splendour  of  that  age  and  country  and  was  endowed  by  nators 
with  every  female  attraction  :  grace  and  fascination  hung  on  her 
movements  and  whether  grave  or  gay,  silent  or  speaking,  her 
soft  and  flexible  muscles  would  assume  the  fairest  and  most 
expressive  forms  of  evanescent  feeling ;  for  without  any  peco» 
liar  regularity  of  feature  she  concentrated  within  herself  the 
varied  influence  of  every  feminine  beauty,  and  had  lures  for 
every  heart.  In  one  of  those  narrow  streets  which  form  the  oni^ 
land  communications  in  Venice  was  situated  the  Florentine 
bank  of  Salviati,  and  precisely  opposite  stood  the  palace  of 
Bai'tolommeo  Cappello :  amongst  the  numerous  clerks  of  thit 
opulent  company  was  Piero  Buonaventuri  a  young  and  hand- 
some gentleman  of  reduced  family  but  extremely  attractiTe 
manners,  and  holding  a  responsible  office  in  the  company. 
So  near  a  neighbourhood  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  young  and  lively  Bianca  and  finally  of  declaring  his 
affection:  neither  had  his  handsome  figure  been  unobserved 
by  the  girl,  nor  failed  of  its  impression ;  for  in  her  innocence 
thinking  that  such  a  form  deserved  to  be  chief  partner  of  the 
bank  she  fondly  persuaded  herself  that  he  really  was  so,  and 
the  road  thus  prepared  Bianca  fell  deep  in  love  ere  she  dis- 
covered that  Piero  held  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the  ester 
blishment.  A  previous  knowledge  of  this  might  have  saved 
her  by  rousing  the  Venetian  pride,  but  it  was  now  too  late,  fox 

built  the  connecting  gallery  from  the     vestibule  of  the  San  Lorenzo  Wauji 
Palazzo  Pitti  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,     after  the  design  of  his  master. 
and  restored  or  rather  completed  the 
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rows  had  beea  exchanged  and  troth  pledged  on  either  side ; 
the  ring  presented  and  the  bride  already  sworn :  secret  visits, 
lears,  excited  hopes,  resolutions  made  and  broken,  and  all  the 
iimult  of  the  wildest  passion  had  killed  both  pride  and  reason 
md  altogether  annihilated  prudence. 

One  summer's  evening  Bianca  crossed  the  street  to  visit 
Piero,  leaving  her  door  unclosed  ;  a  family  tradesman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  calling  for  orders  shut  it  on  quitting  the  palace, 
little  dreaming  of  the  consequences  that  trifling  act  was  to 
produce !  In  the  morning  Bianca  stepped  across  the  street 
covered  only  by  a  light  mantle  but  found  herself  shut  out,  and 
after  vainly  trying  to  awaken  an  old  nurse  her  only  confidant 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  The  day  was  already  breaking, 
not  a  moment  remained  for  discussion,  Piero  reconducted  her 
to  his  chamber,  collected  every  resource  that  time  allowed, 
hurried  his  wife  into  a  gondola  and  soon  breathed  more  freely  on 
the  Adriatic.  After  some  danger  they  arrived  at  Florence  where 
the  marriage  ceremony  being  completed  the  lovers  were  estii- 
blished  in  his  father's  house.  This  event  agitated  all  Venice,  for 
the  Cappelli  were  potent,  and  the  whole  nobility  sympathised : 
Grimani  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  Bianca's  uncle,  neglected  nothing 
that  pride  and  indignation  dictated,  and  all  the  honour  of  the 
golden  book  turned  pale  at  Piero 's  audacity !  A  reward  of 
2000  ducats  was  set  on  his  head ;  his  uncle  Giambatista  was 
arrested  and  died  in  the  Venetian  prisons ;  Italy  resounded  with 
the  adventure ;  and  reproof,  pity,  envy,  and  admiration,  filled 
the  public  mind.  Meanwhile  old  Buonaventura  who  was  very 
poor,  felt  this  additional  charge  so  much  as  to  dismiss  his  only 
servant,  and  his  wife  being  helpless,  the  noble  and  delicate 
Bianca,  the  chUd  of  luxury  and  refinement,  the  future  Gmnd 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  was  compelled  to  perform  every  menial 
household  service  !  But  love  overcame  all,  and  terror  for  Piero  s 
life  coupled  with  the  dread  of  falling  herself  into  the  hands  of  an 
enraged  father  kept  them  both  close  prisoners,  and  made  her  sub- 

u  t> 
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mit  most  cheerfully.  The  story  had  been  long  public  when 
Francesco  became  curious  to  see  its  heroine ;  one  day  driving 
across  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark  he  suddenly  looked  up  at  the 
windows  when  Bianca,  never  having  seen  him  before,  waa 
peeping  from  behind  the  blinds ;  their  eyes  however  met ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  became  her  slave !  As  the  story  runs, 
though  not  undisputed ;  an  interview  was  managed  unknown  to 
Bianca  by  the  wife  of  Mondragone  a  Spanish  favourite  of  the 
prince,  and  one  day  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  his  appeaiance 
in  a  retired  chamber  of  that  lady's  dwelling.  Alarmed  at  the 
apparition  she  fell  on  her  knees,  declared  herself  bankrupt  of 
everything  but  honour,  and  implored  Francesco's  forbearance  and 
protection.  Being  assured  of  both  the  prince  retired  and  that 
interview  terminated.  In  time  however  the  arts  of  Mondragone 
by  continually  working  on  her  domestic  affections,  her  hopes, 
and  her  very  fears  for  Piero'slife,  gradually  undermined  her  prin- 
ciples and  with  the  countenance  of  a  heartless,  grovelling,  and 
contemptible  husband,  whom  she  nevertheless  continued  to  love 
until  his  death,  secretly  became  the  prince's  mistress.  During 
this  amour  Francesco  married,  but  Bianca  still  reigned  para- 
mount, and  Giovanna  of  Austria  a  princess  of  more  virtue  than 
beauty  complained  in  vain  of  his  conduct. 

Bianca  and  Piero  were  magnificently  lodged  near  the  palace; 
he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  household  dignities,  became 
proud,  insolent,  and  unpopular;  licentious  in  conduct  and 
universally  detested :  this  proved  fatal,  and  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  Francesco,  after  a  brave  resistance  against  many  assail- 
ants he  was  murdered  at  the  comer  of  Via  Maggio  not  far  from 
his  own  door,  by  one  of  the  Ricci  family. 

Bianca  expressed  great  sorrow  for  his  death;  their  only 
daughter  Pelegrina  afterwards  married  one  of  the  Bentivogli 
of  Bologna ;  but  she,  despairing  of  again  becoming  a  mother 
resolved  to  feign  pregnancy  and  present  Francesco  with  a  new- 
bom  male  infant  as  her  ovm.   The  offspring  of  three  women  in 
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three  different  quarters  of  Florence  was  accordingly  purchased 
before  birth,  and  one  proving  a  male  child  it  was  properly 
deposited  in  her  chamber  and  in  due  time  reproduced  to  the 
attendants  and  Francesco  as  his  own  undoubted  offspring. 
Saint  Antony  being  the  reputed  author  of  this  the  infant  was 
named  after  him  and  subsequently  became  a  distinguished  man 
under  the  appellation  of  Don  Antonio  de'  Medici.  Thus  ended 
the  second  act  of  this  drama :  the  third  was  tragic :  two  of  the 
mothers  engaged  to  supply  these  children  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered;  the  third  escaped;  a  fourth  woman  and  the 
principal  of  Bianca's  agents  was  suspected  by  her  and  sent 
home  to  Bologna :  amongst  the  Apennines  she  was  wounded  by 
a  shot  but  lived  to  reach  that  city  and  there  made  her  depo- 
sition which  revealed  the  whole  plan  of  deception,  and  she 
is  said  moreover  to  have  declared  that  her  murderers  were 
Florentine  soldiers  and  bravos  of  Bianca  Cappello.  This  pro- 
cess was  immediately  sent  to  the  cardinal  at  Rome,  but  Bianca 
had  already  acknowledged  everything  to  Francesco,  and  with- 
out any  diminution  of  his  affection.  Such  accusations  of 
murder  in  those  days  from  an  angry  woman  should  be  received 
with  caution  even  if  she  really  made  them ;  for  Bianca's  dis- 
position was  not  blood-thirsty  and  she  felt  perfectly  sure  of 
Francesco's  devotion  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
violence  ;  besides,  robbery  and  murder  were  then  rife  amongst 
the  Apennines  :  neither  have  we  better  authority  for  believing 
in  the  fate  of  the  two  mothers  than  the  assertion  of  Botta 
and  Galluzzi  who  give  no  proofs:  Bianca  was  bad  enough 
but  she  was  not  a  Medici !  The  complaints  of  Giovanna 
meanwhile  made  all  her  brothers  indignant,  and  Francesco 
was  angrily  threatened  imtil  the  death  of  Maximilian  II.  in 
October,  which  took  off  their  attention  to  affairs  of  greater 
consequence.  Bianca  with  all  the  credulity  of  that  age,  not 
trusting  to  her  own  powers  of  fascination,  employed  a  Hebrew 
witch  to  invoke  the  aid  of  spirits ;  she  received  philtres,  recited 
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incantations,  and  made  use  of  the  various  tools  with  which 
knaveiy  works  on  folly :  all  this  was  of  course  exaggerated  by 
malice,  jealousy,  and  vulgar  credulity ;  and  so  infatuated  were 
the  people  that  after  gazing  at  Bianca's  beautiful  countenance 
they  still  believed  the  Jewess  to  be  the  enchantress ! 

The  new  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  was  inclined  to  the  Medici 
and  finally  brought  his  uncles  to  reason,  because  the  influence  of 
Tuscany  on  Italian  politics  was  still  too  strong  to  be  forfeited  on 
grounds  so  slight  as  the  complaints  of  a  jealous  woman  against 
her  husband.  It  was  however  proposed  to  send  an  envoy,  but 
more  on  the  part  of  the  brothers  than  the  emperor,  to  investi- 
gate the  subjects  of  quarrel,  which  were  in  fact  Bianca  Cappello 
and  money,  for  the  grand  duchess  was  liberal  even  to  the 
extreme  of  extravagance.  The  result  was  a  remonstrance  from 
Bodolph  to  treat  her  with  greater  lenity  and  consideration,  and 
fortune  soon  gave  Francesco  an  opportunity  of  acceding  to  his 
wish  by  quieting  every  dispute  in  the  birth  of  a  son  on  the 
twentieth  of  May  1577.  This  at  once  reconciled  him  and  he 
became  more  generous,  nay  so  considerate  as  to  remove  even 
his  mistress  from  Florence  *. 

In  Genoa  the  Portico  Vecchio  was  dissatisfied  and  turbur 
lent :  their  antagonists  not  only  threatened  to  exclude  them 
from  government  but  again  sought  Francis  as  a  protector, 
offering  in  eight  days  to  proclaim  him  Lord  of  Genoa,  as  they 
wanted  neither  France  nor  Spain,  and  were  too  disunited  for 
self-government.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  that  distin- 
guishes a  spiritless  and  selfish  prudence  from  generous  and 
legitimate  ambition,  but  the  very  nature  of  Francis  made  him 
repel  such  confidence  and  crouch  to  more  congenial  tyranny. 
He  not  only  refused  the  national  offer  but  favoured  the  nobles, 
and  even  denied  an  asylum  to  some  popular  malcontents  who 
had  been  compelled  to  quit  their  country. 

Leghorn  now  became  an  object  of  care  to  this  sovereign  as 

•  Gralluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ii**. 
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previously  to  Cosimo :  it  had  originally  belonged  to  Pisa  but  was 
lost  at  the  destruction  of  Porto  Pisano  in  one  of  her  wars  with 
Genoa ;  its  advantages  weye  not  unperceived  by  Florence  at  the 
Pisan  conquest  wherefore  being  purchased  in  1421  a  fort  and 
lighthouse  were  erected  and  a  few  miserable  families,  principally 
convicts  who  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  the  fishing  and  coast- 
ing trade,  were  its  only  inhabitants.  Cosimo  after  a  successful 
drainage  of  the  Pisan  swamps  began  the  improvement  of  Leg- 
horn and  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  fit  for  man  by 
draining,  fortifying,  and  enlarging  the  port ;  but  died 
ere  his  plans  were  completed.  Francis  I.  determined  to  build  a 
city  and  trust  to  privileges  immunities  and  other  benefits  for  its 
population.  In  March  1577  this  work  began  with  great  cere- 
monies after  Bernardo  Buontalenti  the  engineer  had  explored 
the  heavens  and  discovered  the  most  propitious  moment.  To 
aid  population  Francesco  would  have  revived  the  ancient  Flo- 
rentine commerce  with  Turkey  by  reestablishing  the  "  BaiW 
or  consul  at  Pera  and  thus  induce  Greeks  and  Levantines 
to  inhabit  Leghorn ;  but  the  Porte  complained  of  his  galleys, 
naturally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  two  nations  could  be  simul- 
taneously at  peace  and  war  with  each  other.  Francis  attempted 
to  deceive  the  Sultan  with  falsehoods  backed  by  direct  pro- 
mises of  safety  to  Turkish  vessels  touching  at  Leghorn ;  he 
was  on  the  point  of  success  when  the  intrigues  of  France  and 
Venice  unsettled  the  negotiations,  and  a  cargo  of  slaves  ran- 
somed from  the  Kniglits  of  San  Stefano  turned  the  scale  by 
their  complaints  of  cmel  treatment  in  the  Florentine  galleys. 
"  Let  them  quit  this  nonsense  of  the  galleys,  and  lay  them  up, 
"  and  be  at  peace,"  exclaimed  the  Sultan,  "otherwise  we  shall 
"  do  nothing."  This  language  was  too  honest  for  Medician 
duplicity,  and  the  \'isier  in  reproaching  Francesco's  ambassador 
for  his  master's  falsehoods  added,  that  the  Turkish  ports  would 
be  opened  to  Tuscan  commerce  whenever  the  galleys  of  San 
Stefano  ceased  to  cruise  and  the  Grand  Duke  lent  no  assistance 
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to  Pope  or  Spaniard  *.  This  failure  was  somewhat  compen- 
sated by  the  increasing  trade  with  Spain,  but  Leghorn  made 
little  progress  during  the  reign  of  Francis,  yet  solid  foundations 
were  then  laid  which  have  since  been  justified  by  the  super- 
structure. Don  Pietro  de*  Medici  was  sent  by  his 
brother  to  Spain  with  a  splendid  retinue  under  the 
tutelage  of  Prospero  Colonna  in  the  hope  of  Philip's  giving 
him  some  employment  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  the  young 
murderer  was  received  with  distinguished  honour  by  that  court: 
he  was  visited  by  all  his  incensed  relations  of  the  Alva  and  Toledo 
race,  and  a  royd  infant  happening  just  then  to  see  the  light,  the 
destroyer  of  his  own  wife  was  most  appropriately  selected  by  the 
murderer  of  his  own  son  to  hold  it  at  the  sacred  font,  the  high- 
est honour  in  his  power  to  confer !  But  his  infamy  soon  gave 
universal  offence  and  sent  him  back  to  Tuscany,  the  cardinal 
endeavouring  to  excuse  his  excesses  as  the  effects  of  Oolonna's 
severity  coupled  with  the  natural  lightness  of  youth  !  It  is 
true  that  he  was  only  nineteen  years  and  a  half  old  when  be 
stabbed  his  wife  and  might  well  be  excused  for  minor  villanj 
two  years  afterwards.  The  Grand  Duchess  died  in  childbed  on 
the  eleventh  of  April  1678  to  the  regret  of  the  Florentines  by 
whom  she  was  beloved  for  her  virtues  and  pitied  for  her 
sorrows,  both  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  villany  of  her 
husband  f .  She  left  a  son  and  three  daughters,  namely  Don 
Filippo,  Eleonora,  Anna,  and  Maria,  and  public  feeling  became 
so  excited  in  her  favour  and  by  indignation  against  Francis 
that  he  quitted  Florence  on  pretence  of  making  a  journey 
through  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  cardinal  proposed  another  marriage  but  was  met  roughly, 
and  all  further  communication  ceased ;  the  Medici  party  at  Borne 

*  Mecatti,  Stoi*.  Cron»,  vol.  ii.,  Parte  head  of  the  statue  of  Abundance  in 

ii%  p.  762. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv»,  cap.  iii^.  the  Boboli  Gardeng,  which  is  aportnit 

f  Gioyanna  is  described  as  of  small  of  her  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  q)>* 

stature,  pale  complexion,  and  not  beau-  must  have  had  a  pretty  expression  of 

tiful :  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  countenance  and  fine  profile. 
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broken  up  and  Ferdinand  now  looking  only  to  personal 
3st8  attached  himself  exclusively  to  Queen  Catharine  of 
Be  who  with  all  her  party  were  detested  by  the  Grand 
).  Catharine  of  Medicis  had  constantly  protected  those 
)irators  who  escaped  beyond  the  Alps,  and  were  still  unmea- 
l  in  their  abuse  of  Francis  :  of  these,  Antonio  and  Piero 
oni,  and  Bernardo  Girolamo,  were  Pucci  and  Ridolfi's 
accomplices,  also  the  most  reckless  in  their  present  vitu- 
ion.  The  Duke's  course  was  simple ;  a  packet  of  subtle 
DS  for  which  the  Medician  laboratory  was  celebrated  ; 

ducats  for  each  murder;  an  unlimited  credit  for  all 
agent  expenses,  and  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  his  em- 

at  Paris  to  put  the  whole  machine  in  motion,  very  soon 
^ed  him  from  this  annoyance.  Curzio  Picchena  da  Colle 
,  young  man  ever  ready  to  execute  Ids  sovereign's  orders 
3fore  Bernardo  Girolamo  soon  ceased  to  breathe :  the  others 
ae  more  circumspect :  a  member  of  the  embassy  was  tried 
aved  only  by  dint  of  bribery ;  the  Florentines  published 
aial  accompanied  by  annotations  disgraceful  to  Francis  ; 
le  remaining  conspirators  having  more  fear  of  the  assas- 
knife  than  trust  in  royal  protection  dispersed  throughout 
ingdom,  some  even  flying  to  England  for  safety.  It  was  all 
as  ;  the  Medici  was  a  keen  huntsman  ;  Italian  murderers 
)  changed  circumstances  were  deemed  better  than  French- 
and  despatched  in  such  numbers  to  France  and  England 

secure  his  object :  all  the  conspirators  fell  one  by  one 
:  their  daggers.  Queen  Catharine,  herself  a  Medici  and 
royal  assassin,  would  at  first  have  put  Picchena  to  death  ; 
lore  inclined  to  dissimulation  and  the  pleasures  of  a  long 
lance,  she  maintained  a  constant  opposition  to  all  her  cou- 
Bvishes,  his  favourite  schemes  of  politics,  and  his  personal 
J.  She  undermined  his  plans  of  commerce  with  the  Turk, 
.  him  with  claims  on  Duke  Alexander's  property,  and  pro- 
i  the  elevation  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  the  cardinalship. 
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But  Francis  was  tlien  too  much  taken  up  with  Bianca  Cappello 
to  give  himself  any  trouble  about  Catharine's  enmity;  he 
had  murdered  all  his  principal  enemies  and  was  absorbed  in 
the  project  of  marrjdng  his  mistress.  He  had  long  sworn  to 
espouse  her  and  she  now  claimed  his  promise ;  nevertheless  there 
was  some  hesitation  in  placing  a  woman  on  the  throne  of  Tuscany 
who  had  been  so  many  years  his  mistress ;  he  feared  the  world  s 
mockery,  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  monarchs ;  he  sought 
priestly  council  and  received  it,  both  for  and  against  the  mar- 
riage ;  the  latter  convinced  his  reason,  and  he  vowed  it  should 
never  be ;  thus  breaking  his  solemn  oath  to  Bianca  Cappello :  the 
former  re-convinced  him  of  its  necessity  and  he  again  peijured 
himself,  for  Bianca  had  also  propitiated  the  church,  and  by  meana 
of  Francesco's  confessor  and  her  own  wiles  overset  all  advene 
reasoning.  A  private  marriage  took  place  in  the  palace  onlj 
two  months  after  Giovanna's  decease ;  the  confessor  became 
Bishop  of  Chiusi,  and  Bianca  was  never  accused  of  ingratitude 
towards  him  or  his  family.  She  removed  her  residence  under 
pretence  of  superintending  the  young  princesses,  lived  in  the 
palace  as  their  governess  and  kept  the  whole  transaction  a  pro- 
found secret  even  from  Ferdinand,  who  was  employed  seeking  a 
wife  for  his  brother  amongst  crowned  heads.  Matrimonial  nego- 
tiations with  Austria  and  Savoy,  and  squabbles  with  the  latter 
and  Parma  fomented  by  Spain  under  the  mask  of  a  mediator 
but  of  the  same  puerile  character  as  before,  occupied  the 
sovereign's  attention  and  at  this  period  form  the  most  promi- 
nent portion  of  Tuscan  history.  On  the  Parmesan  quarzd 
much  diplomacy  was  expended,  and  many  accusations  made  ci 
crimes  that  were  either  true  in  themselves  or  thought  moat 
likely  to  pass  current  from  the  acknowledged  character  of  the 
parties;  nor  were  actual  crimes  wanting,  all  being  artfully 
maintained  by  Philip  who  above  all  things  dreaded  a  good  under 
standing  amongst  Italian  princes ;  his  states  in  that  countiy 
were  in  fact  made  safe  by  these  divisions  and  thus  becoming 
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rbiter  of  their  disputes,  he  gradually  absorbed  their  independ- 
nce,  when  by  uoion  they  might  have  driven  him  from  Italy, 
lie  unfortunate  expedition  and  death  of  King  Sebastian  of 
Portugal  with  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  the  African 
/[oors,  left  that  kingdom  open  to  a  disputed  succession  after 
he  decease  of  Sebastian's  great  uncle  Henry  the  Cardinal  who 
ras  far  advanced  in  years.  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  as  son 
f  Isabella  Princess  of  Portugal  resolved  to  vindicate  his  own 
laim  by  force  of  arms  while  the  houses  of  Savoy,  Parma, 
(raganza  and  others  were  proving  theirs  on  paper ;  but  being 
ressed  hard  in  .Flanders  he  had  recourse  to  new  loans  for  this 
ew  enterprise.  Francesco  agreed  to  supply  him  with  400,000 
ucats  or  their  equivalent  in  troops,  and  took  this  opportunity  of 
ressing  on  him  the  advantages  of  an  Italian  league  against 
le  Turks,  and  transalpine  nations,  by  which  his  wars  in  Flan- 
ers  and  Portugal  might  be  more  vigorously  carried  on  when  the 
^nquillity  of  Italy  were  thus  secured.  Philip  accepted  the 
loney  and  declined  the  counsel,  but  with  expressions  of  high 
itisfaction  and  the  title  of  Most  Illustrious  instead  of  Very 
llustrioiis  !  He  appointed  Don  Pietro  to  command  the  Italian 
ixiliaries,  received  Don  Giovanni  natural  son  of  Cosimo  into 
is  service,  and  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome  to 
)t  in  concert  with  Tuscany  *. 

Don  Pietro  was  to  levy  ten  thousand  Italians  for  the  Portu- 
uese  war,  and  Don  John  of  Austria  having  died  suddenly,  Prince 
lexander  Famese  of  Parma  son  of  Ottavio  and  Margaret  of 
ustria,  was  made  governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  A  conspiracy 
jainst  the  Grand  Duke  by  some  of  the  members  of  his  own 
)usehold  gave  him  new  occasion  for  severity,  but  the  alarm  thus 
Lcited  was  soon  dissipated  by  more  agreeable  prospects;  his  mar- 
Eure  had  been  so  well  concealed  that  an  illness  which 

^D  A  D.  1579. 

jcasioned  the  Cardinal  s  coming  to  Florence  alone 

labled  him  to  discover  it  by  Bianca's  close  attendance  on  her 

'  Mecatti,  vol.  u»,p.  763» — Muratori,  ^iinali. — Galluxii,  "L\\>,  v?.,  ca.-^.  va« 
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husband.  The  year  of  mourning  being  terminated  Fran- 
cesco informed  Philip  of  his  marriage,  awaiting  his  approba- 
tion  alone  to  publish  it,  which  being  given  he  sent  Count 
Mario  Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore,  and  a  pompous  train  to  the 
Venetifui  republic  declaring  that  he  preferred  a  union  with 
one  of  its  daughters  to  any  other  in  Europe,  that  he  hoped 
now  to  become  really  its  child  as  he  had  ever  been  in  heart, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  as  Bianca  had  already  given  him  a 
son  he  should  be  blessed  with  other  proofs  of  her  fruitfulness ! 
So  infatuated  was  he  notwithstanding  Bianca's  open  confession 
of  the  trick !  Nor  did  this  ever  cease ;  Don  Antonio  was  always 
treated  as  his  child  and  had  a  principality  purchased  for  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  value  of  200,000  ducats  besides 
great  emoluments  in  Tuscany. 

At  Venice,  times  and  circumstances  were  changed,  the  am- 
bassador was  received  with  high  honours  and  unbounded  magnifir 
cence ;  the  city  glowed  with  uninterrupted  joy ;  senate,  nobles, 
people ;  all  were  in  ecstasy;  and  the  shamed  despised  condemned 
girl,  she  whose  conduct  had  brought  disgrace  on  her  femiily  and 
the  aristocracy ;  nay  had  carried  dishonour  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  republic  itself  by  having  honestly  married  the  ma,n  she  loved, 
now  as  the  adulterous  bride  of  an  exalted  villain  was  applauded 
to  the  skies  !  She  suddenly  became  the  pride  of  her  fiEunily,  the 
glory  of  her  order,  the  hope  of  her  country ;  and  was  immediately 
adopted  by  a  public  decree  "  As  the  true  and  particular  daugkUr 
*'  of  the  republic  in  consequence  of  those  most  singular  and  frM$ 
"  excellent  qualities  which  rendered  her  worthy  of  the  most  spUnr 
"  did  fortune!" 

No  sooner  was  this  published  than  the  bells  of  Saint  Maifc 
pealed  their  deep  tones  over  the  Adriatic  and  were  followed  hj 
all  the  churches  in  Venice,  the  sound  of  artillery  rolled  through 
her  canals  and  sea-bom  palaces,  and  the  city  blazed  with 
countless  illuminations;  Bianca's  father  and  brother  weie 
knighted,  with  the  title  of  **  Most  Illustriovs "  and  took  prece' 
denr^  /%/  <,ii  the  Venetian  aiiatociBJc^ .  T^ii^i^ev^wrj  %a\d  Cbieb 
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the  Council  of  Ten  privately  visited  the  amhassador,  and  the 
aole  senate  in  a  body  congratulated  him  on  the  happy  event 
Honours  and  compliments  were  then  bandied  between  the 
TO  states  in  unmeasured  abimdance;  the  Venetian  **  Privi- 
gio"  of  adoption  was  taken  to  Florence  by  Santa  Fiore, 
llowed  by  two  ambassadors  charged  to  invest  Bianca  with 
1  the  prerogatives  of  her  new  rank  and  assist  at  her  nup- 
ds.  The  pomp  and  splendour  of  this  embassy  are  said 
have  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhibited  by 
enice  even  in  its  proudest  days.  The  ambassadors  Tiepolo 
id  Michieli  were  accompanied  by  ninety  gentlemen  of  the 
ghest  rank  all  emulating  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of 
leir  state  and  retinue ;  Bianca's  father  and  all  his  family  with 
rimani  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  a  host  of  Venetian  nobles 
iving  been  previously  received  at  Florence.  The  embassy 
■rived  in  September  and  being  escorted  to  the  palace  by  Don 
ietro,  eighty  nobles  from  the  city  of  Venice  alone,  besides 
host  of  gentlemen  from  Terra  Ferma  were  there  magnificently 
asted  by  the  sovereign.  But  the  splendom*  of  Venetian 
joicing  was  even  exceeded  by  that  of  Florence ;  jousts,  balls, 
asts,  tournaments,  bull-fights,  the  chace  of  wild  beasts  and  every 
rt  of  pastime  filled  the  city  and  adjacent  hills  and  kept  the 
al-d*Amo  alive  with  their  echoes,  while  the  Venetian  ambas- 
dors  assured  Francesco  of  the  republic's  wish  to  identify  the 
terests  of  either  state,  and  therefore  presented  Bianca  with 
valuable  jewel  in  the  name  of  their  government;  adding  as 
e  Senate's  request,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  pub- 
5ly  renewed  for  the  sake  of  crowning  the  Grand  Duchess 
itJi  a  regal  diadem  to  give  her  equal  rank  with  their  two  other 
lopted  daughters  the  queens  of  Cyprus  and  Hungary.  The 
»p€'s  nuncio  at  first  objected  to  this  as  an  interference  with 
s  master's  prerogative  of  king-making,  but  acquiesced  on  being 
,sured  that  it  was  only  a  formal  mode  of  adoption. 

Gkdluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv. — Botta,     Medici,  Letters  to  tVeGTOXijiLTiuOtL^^, 
lb.   xiv.  —  Ongme  e  Dvacen*.   de'     MS.,  p.  301. 
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On  the  twelfth  of  October  1579  the  Senate,  Council,  and 
other  magistracies  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
old  republican  palace  and  Francesco  had  already  occupied  the 
throne,  when  the  Venetian  ambassadors  introduced  Bianoi 
Cappello,  followed  by  all  her  countrymen,  and  placed  her  by 
the  side  of  the  sovereign.  The  "  Privilegio"  of  adoption  mA 
then  read  and  ratified,  the  declaration  that  Bianca  was  a  tme 
and  legitimate  daughter  of  Venice  was  repeated,  and  the  corona- 
tion ceremony  finally  made  her  a  participator  of  the  paternal  j 
favours.  The  patriarch  of  Aquileia  then  pronounced  a  discoune 
on  the  utility  of  this  marriage  and  the  high  dignity  of  being 
adopted  by  Saint  Mark,  after  which  the  ring  was  presented  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  followed  by  her  husband  and  all  the  assembfy 
went  in  state  to  the  cathedral  where  high  mass  finished  the 
ceremony  *.  The  Venetian  ambassadors  after  awhile  took 
their  leave  of  Florence  rich  in  honours  and  presents,  but  Bar 
tolommeo  Cappello  made  a  longer  stay,  and  Bianca's  brother 
Vittorio  remained  there  permanently. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  marriage  to  the  Grand  Duke  vas  I 
estimated  at  300,000  ducats,  a  sum  equal  to  about  one  year's 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  ancient  republic  in  its  most  gloriooB 
days  !  These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Venice  were  however 
not  all  ceremony ;  their  principal  object  was  to  seduce  Fran- 
cesco from  Spain  and  bring  him  over  to  themselves  and  French 
interests,  but  the  Grand  Duke  soon  proved  his  unaltered' sen- 
timents by  despatching  Don  Pietro  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men  to  -Philip's  assistance  ;  yet  the  mutual  courtesies  of  Venice 
and  Tuscany  were  suspiciously  watched  by  the  latter,  and  t^^l8^ 
ing  to  the  reports  of  his  Italian  ministers  he  became  groundlessly 
alarmed,  wherefore  Don  Pietro  had  instructions  to  undeceive 
the  king  on  this  point  and  request  that  he  would  caution  his 
ministers  against  similar  misrepresentations.  The  Italian 
princes  being  also  jealous  of  this  intimacy  between  Spain, 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv. — Mecatti,  vol.  ii ,  p.  763. 
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'uscany,  and  Venice,  as  well  as  of  the  Grand  Duke*s  favour  with 
.ustria,  began  to  draw  closer  together  by  family  alliances, 
hile  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  kept  so  far  aloof  from  all  partici- 
sition  in  his  brother's  marriage  as  to  refuse  the  Venetian  am- 
usador's  congratulations ;  coolly  remarking  that  even  the  high 
onour  of  afl&liation  scarcely  sufficed  to  make  such  a  marriage 
ilatable.  Some  indeed  assert  that  he  attempted  to  poison  the 
-rand  Duchess,  who  becoming  aware  of  this  was  compelled  to 
ve  with  great  circumspection,  and  being  in  continual  alarm 
>ught  to  destroy  him  with  his  own  weapons  *. 
The  quarrel  with  Catharine  of  Medicis  now  began  to  assume 
more  open  character ;  she  was  in  continual  want  of  money  and 
iw  Francesco  lavishing  his  supplies  on  Philip  while  he  refused 
Br  even  what  she  claimed  as  an  inheritance.  Still  however 
ith  habitual  dissimulation  she  at  Giovanna's  death  sent  the 
•ishop  of  Beziers  to  request  a  loan  of  300,000  ducats  on  landed 
Ksurity  with  the  offer  of  renouncing  all  claims  to  the  Medician 
roperty.  This  proposition  was  declined,  though  immediately 
dlowed  by  the  payment  of  a  large  Spanish  subsidy ;  this  ex- 
austed  both  the  dissimulation  and  patience  of  Catharine  and  her 
nmity  assumed  a  more  open  character.  The  murders  commit- 
ed  by  Francesco  at  Paris  had  hitherto  been  slightly  noticed  and 
lis  ambassador  allowed  to  corrupt  the  ordinary  sources  of  justice ; 
►ut  now  the  queen  determined  to  let  loose  her  vindictiveness  and 
mblish  the  Grand  Duke's  infamy.  A  Florentine  bravo  recently 
ipprehended  declared  that  he  had  been  sent  expressly  to  murder 
Croilus  Orsini  for  the  reward  of  COCO  ducats,  with  orders  to 
emain  at  Paris  in  expectation  of  further  employment,  and  that 
le  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Florentine  ambas- 
ador  and  his  secretary  who  supplied  him  with  money  for  this 
purpose.  Pecchena  was  immediately  arrested,  the  brave's  con- 
ession  published,  the  ambassador  himself  threatened,  and  the 
oinister  at   Rome  commanded  to  warn  all  French  subjects 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv. — Mecatti,  vol.  li.,  ip.  164. 
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against  trusting  themselves  in  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  ambiB- 
sador  became  alarmed,  for  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  rojBl 
presence  and  not  even  allowed  to  justify  his  conduct,  naj 
Marshal  Retz  and  others  had  much  difficulty  in  dissuading  the 
king  from  arresting  him ;  but  their  influence  finally  released 
Pecchena  with  orders  to  quit  Paris  in  twenty-four  hours.  Gathft- 
rine  imagined  that  this  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  make  Fran- 
cesco more  tractable ;  she  was  mistaken,  and  even  still  further 
incensed  by  Don  Pietro*s  commanding  ten  thousand  men  to 
gain  a  crown  for  Philip  on  which  she  herself  had  claims  thionj^ 
the  house  of  Boulogne.  Thus  despised  she  resolved  to  hit  her 
cousin  in  his  tenderest  part  by  excluding  the  Tuscan  ambassador 
from  a  seat  in  the  royal  chapel !  At  this  Francesco  became 
outrageous  and  reproaching  Catharine  with  an  unnatural  desiie 
to  humble  her  own  family  recalled  his  ambassador  and  broke  < 
off  all  intercourse  with  France  *. 

The  French  £ind  Spanish  cabinets  were  rivals  for  diplomatio 
dexterity  in  deceiving  and  flattering  Italian  princes  :  those  of 
Famese  and  Este,  with  open  demonstrations  of  friendship  for 
Spain,  were  secretly  inclined  to  France,  and  all  but  the  Grand 
Duke  were  vibrating  between  those  powers  according  to  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  fear  or  interest.  Francesco  alone 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  house  of  Austria  and  still  more 
firmly  by  the  late  insult ;  on  which  occasion  no  pains, 
nor  flattery,  nor  dignities,  were  spared  by  Philip  in 
confirming  this  feeling  and  availing  himself  of  it  to  extract  all 
he  could  from  Tuscany.  Don  Pietro  was  received  with  distin- 
guished honours,  Count  Olivarez  was  ordered  to  visit  Francis 
and  arrange  the  proceedings  of  next  conclave,  and  other 
Italian  ministers  were  instructed  to  communicate  with  him  on 
everything  relating  to  the  peace  of  Italy.  All  this  was  the 
prelude  to  another  loan  of  400,000  ducats  and  the  honour  of 
levying  four  thousand  additional  troops,  provided  with  anna, 

*  Golluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv. 
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and  provisions  for  the  Spanish  service.  Francis  lent 
lan  half  this  money  from  his  private  funds  and  raised 
amongst  Florentine  merchants,  besides  zealously  exert- 
self  to  levy  and  equip  these  troops  for  Philip  who  thus 
at  sagacity  planned  the  Portuguese  campaign  principally 
:pense  of  Tuscany.  Francis  was  further  commissioned  to 
certain  number  of  galleys  with  the  offer  of  being  made 
general  of  the  Spanish  navy,  but  this  was  declined,  that 
>eing  much  more  devoted  to  pleasure,  indolence,  and 
Jappello  than  the  fatigues  and  glory  of  war  :  he  never- 
offered  to  hire  thirty  royal  galleys  at  7000  ducats  a  year 
dch  with  ten  of  his  own  all  under  the  command  of  Don 
'ould  sweep  the  Mediterranean  of  every  corsair,  but  the 
!  became  alarmed  and  rendered  this  abortive, 
efforts  began  sensibly  to  diminish  the  national  resources 
ilip  being  in  want  of  additional  supplies  for  the  army, 
id  advanced  toBadajos,  offered  Francesco  the  "Presidif^ 
)uld  raise  another  loan  of  equal  amount  to  the  former, 
xisting  debts,  and  engage  to  pay  the  garrison  of  Piom- 
it  the  Grand  Duke  s  Spanish  mania  did  not  induce 
)urchase  these  garrisons  at  a  price  beyond  what  Cosimo 
en  for  the  whole  Senese  Eepublic;  nevertheless  he 
himself  to  raise  the  loan  and  awaited  a  better  opportu- 
acquire  the  '' PresiiUj."  The  Cardinal  of  Medici's 
.  the  Grand  Duke's  marriage  seems  to  have  gradually 
[  or  to  have  been  subdued  by  Bianca's  gentleness  and 
i  endeavours  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
:  he  was  extravagant  too,  and  she  softened  her  hus- 
d  supplied  his  necessities :  by  her  means  they  again 
friends,  the  Medician  power  recovered  strength  in 
1  enabled  tliem  to  act  more  vigorously  against  the  other 
The  Cardinal  of  Este  directed  all  the  French  interest 
acred  college,  and  in  his  mode  of  living  exceeded  the 
lendour  of  those  pompous  times :  like  others  \ie  ^o\<^^ 
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his  greatness  by  trampling  on  all  law  and  order  as  they 
himself  and  his  followers.  The  being  able  to  do  any 
with  impunity  then  formed  an  essential  part  of 
greatness  and  an  midoubted  symbol  of  its  power ;  whei 
the  Cardinal  of  Este  supported  all  the  insolence  of  his  re 
and  an  affray  between  them  and  the  papal  officers  of  j 
roused  even  the  indolent  Gregory,  who  after  haying 
tered  a  severe  personal  reproof  banished  him  entirely 
Kome.  Not  being  on  good  terms  with  his  brother  he 
to  Padua  and  the  Cardinal  of  Medici  hitherto  an  enemy  M 
anxious  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  reconciliation  with  EB(*Lia< 
deemed  this  an  excellent  occasion.  Addressing  him  throo^Lng 
a  confidential  agent  he  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  alloirbf ||.ii^ 
Gregory  to  act  in  this  peremptory  way  merely  because  the  carw^ 
dinals  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  when  by  a  little  uiUPi||f  j 
they  could  dictate  to  the  pontiff  himself:  he  bade  him  oofrl|^ 
aider  that  each  had  a  party  much  too  strong  for  any  otbsk 
competition ;  that  they  acted  foolishly  in  treating  each  other  iil^ 
enemies  because  their  brothers  were  not  friends,  and  that  If  li^ 
uniting  they  would  carry  everything  before  them  even  to  tilt  L 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  popedom.  On  this  overture  th0|^ 
Cardinal  of  Este  agreed  to  act  secretly  with  Ferdinand  in  every- L 
thing  relating  to  their  common  interest  and  the  latter  managed  u 
to  procure  his  recall,  which  completely  discomfited  the  adveiso  |. 
party  of  Parma,  Mantua,  and  other  princes.  The  plague 
which  had  raged  in  Lombardy  now  spread  rapidly  to  Genoa  and 
even  into  France,  with  infinite  mischief  to  trade  in  additkm 
to  its  other  evils ;  and  where  it  failed  to  penetrate  another 
illness,  called  in  Italy  "  il  mal  di  Montone"  (from  the  sudden 
giddiness  attending  it)  ran  like  wildfire  over  the  countiy :  it 
began  in  England,  spread  over  France  and  Spain,  and  finally 
entered  Italy  where  but  few  were  spared.  The  head  was  attacked  I 
with  convulsions  and  delirium  and  the  whole  frame  weakened 
to  the  last  degree :  it  was  not  always  attended  with  fever  but 
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rally  mih  yiolent  headache  and  wakefuLiess  and  had  it 
as  fatal  as  uniyersal  the  country  must  have  heen  half 
pulated.    This  pestilence  attacked  Florence  in  July  and 
1  many  of  the  poorer  classes  who  were  suffering  £rom  two 
(Bsive  years  of  scarcity  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  office  of 
idance  could  hardly  remedy*.   The  people  were  moreover 
)f  humour  with  the  government,  unhappy,  and  angry  at 
I  rifled  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  sovereign's  marriage : 
ost  of  this  and  the  enormous  loans  and  subsidies  to  Spain 
rated  extreme  rigour  in  the  collection  of  taxes  just  at  the 
Lent  when  feuling  harvests  sickness  and  general  misery 
ired  more  than  usual  lenity.     In  Florence  too  the  public 
unour  was  not  diminished  by  a  change  of  ministry  effected 
iigh  the  Grand  Duchess :  hitherto  Jacopo  Salviati  a  cousin 
'rancis ;  Maria  Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore,  and  Pandolfo  de' 
li,  had  been  the  favourite  counsellors  and  even  companions 
le  sovereign ;  they  had  supported  him  in  the  affair  of  his 
iage,  monopolized  all  courtly  patronage,  and  awed  the 
ic  by  their  enormous  influence.     Bianca  however,  probably 
he  suggestion  of  Vittorio  Cappello,  finally  withdrew  her 
iir  and  they  were  dismissed,  leaving  the  latter  sole  dispenser 
he  sovereign  favour.     Bad  as  the  others  were  considered, 
public  impatiently  saw  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an  arro- 
i  aspiring  stranger  against  whom  all  complaints  would  be 
ess;  and  when  they  beheld  Bianca  Cappello's  most  deadly 
ny   arrive  at   court,  become  reconciled  to  his    brother, 
pay  a  marked  attention  to  her;    admiration  rose,  but 
r  mortification  did  not  diminish.     It  was  said  that  Bianca 
irated  the  two  brothers  until  her  ends  were  accomplished, 
then  for  her   own  security  reconciled  thein;    and  this 
mph  of  a  woman  whom  the  public  disliked  and  accused  of 
6  crimes  than  she  probably  ever  dreamed  of,  tended  to 
Den  the  rancour  of  public  feeling.    Besides  these  so\xice^  v^l 

♦  Mecatti,  vol,  U.,  p.  764, — Galluzzi,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7. 
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discontent  the  reappearance  of  robbers  in  large  bands  on  tl 
confines  of  Tuscany  became  more  alarming  than  ever :  th 
issued  principally  from  the  papal  states  and  in  strong  battalio 
infested  all  the  country,  under  secret  or  avowed  protection  fire 
the  frontier  chieftains  amongst  whom  the  title  of  Robber  h 
become  rather  honourable  than  otherwise,  and  increased  t 
respect  of  their  neighbours.  Their  most  renowned  leader  ^ 
Pietro  Leoncello  of  Spoleto,  a  reputed  son  of  Cardinal  Fame 
who  with  four  hundred  men  ravaged  the  provinces  of  '. 
Marca  Perugino  and  the  Tuscan  frontier.  Under  anotl 
chief  called  the  "  Wild  Man"  a  second  band  plundered  t 
confines  of  Siena  and  disturbed  the  Maremma  and  all  the  d 
tricts  of  the  Spanish  garrisons.  Even  Alfonso  de*  Piccolom 
Duke  of  Monte  Marciano  joined  them  for  the  sake  of  taki 
vengeance  on  his  enemies  of  the  Baglioni  race ;  thus  incurri 
ecclesiastical  censure  with  confiscation  of  property  he  beca 
himself  an  outlaw,  and  he  fiUed  the  land  with  rapine  mur< 
and  utter  devastation.  These  forays  scared  even  the  feu 
chiefs  who  had  previously  abetted  but  could  no  longer  cent 
them  except  by  hiring  one  band  to  oppose  another.  Cardi 
Sforza  was  sent  with  troops  and  diplomatic  powers  to  rest 
tranquillity  but  Francesco  would  not  cooperate  beyond  his  o 
frontier,  yet  promised  to  bring  Piccolomini  to  terms  provi( 
that  hopes  of  pardon  and  restitution  of  property  were  held  < 
U)  him. 

Tliis  war  involved  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  feudal  ban 
and  the  abuses  of  its  execution  increased  the  calami 
Francis  had  given  Piccolomini  an  asylum  in  Tusa 
after  the  papal  general  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  crush  hi 
but  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  children  were  starving 
Rome,  while  Ferdinand  vainly  pleaded  their  cause  and  the  p 
was  spending  their  confiscated  revenues.  This  roused  him 
fresh  outrage  until  he  was  again  quieted  by  the  pontiff's  assura 
of  pardon  and  restitution  of  property,  which  through  the  Gn 
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Duke's  interference  ultimately  took  place.     Thus  was  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  absolutely  compelled  to  negotiate  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace  with  a  rebellious  vassal  and  robber  chief,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  become  his  guarantee  and  mediator 
Hirough  fear  of  the  same  outlaw,  whose  influence  in  Siena  made 
him  dangerous  while  the  faintest  remembrance  of  liberty  in 
that  city  excited  public  feeling.     Francis  now  found  it  expe- 
dient to  conciliate  the  pope  in  order  to  soften  him  about 
the  infjEunous  conduct  of  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini :  this  man  after 
his  wife's  murder  fell  in  love  with  Vittoria  Accoromboni  wife  of 
Fiancesco  Peretti  and  niece  of  Felice  Cardinal  di  Montalto, 
afterwards  the  formidable  Sixtus  V.     He  had  a  powerful  rival 
hi  Cardinal  Famese  who  crossed  his  path  and  impeded  his 
amours ;  but  the  miscreant  who  had  hidden  death  in  a  conjugal 
embrace  soon  decided  on  his  course  :   the  murder  of  Vittoria's 
husband  would  give  him  quiet  possession  of  his  mistress,  and  a 
sabsequent  marriage  would  entirely  shut  out  the  intruding 
',  Cardinal.      Francesco   Peretti   fell   by  assassination  in    the 
itreets  of  Kome  and  suspicion  instantly  fell  on  Vittoria  Acco- 
t  lomboni  and  her  paramour.     The  Cardinal  of  Medici  was 
[  disturbed  at  this  event,  not  from  any  horror  at  the  deed  or  the 
[  dime  that  led  to  it,  but  on  account  of  the  personal  danger  of 
I*  his  own  sister's  murderer,  the  welfare  of  Orsini's  son  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  and  the  fear  of  a  consequent  marriage.    The 
latter  at  his  instance  was  interdicted  by  Pope  Gregory  on  pain  of 
lebellion,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  once  been  wounded  by  Peretti 
1V8S  induced  to  own  himself  guilty  of  the  murder;  but  Orsini 
scorned  all  subterfuge  and  boldly  acknowledged  the  deed.   The 
greediness  of  every  papal  minister  in  pecuniary  matters  alarmed 
Ferdinand  for  his  nephew  Virginio  Orsini's  fortune  if  the  laws 
were  put  in  force  against  Paulo,  wherefore  he  prevailed  on  Gregory 
to  desist,  on  the  latter's  promise  that  no  marrisige  should  take 
place.     The  most  difficult  thing  was  to  secure  Orsini  from 
Hontalto*s  vengeance :  Vittoria  Accoromboni  \iaiio\ii\>xcA)!a6t^ 
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two  of  whom  fayoured  him  and  two  the  Cardinal  Fam686i 
but  Peretti  had  opposed  the  objects  of  both :  Montalto  belieTod 
that  his  nephew  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  these  brothers  hot 
fall  of  doubt  and  unwilling  to  create  new  enemies,  concealed 
every  feeling  under  the  mask  of  a  kind  and  tolerant  deportment 
He  had  just  lost  two  great  friends  in  the  Cardinals  Sforza  and 
Orsini  who  had  promised  to  secure  him  the  pontificate,  and  W88 
much  subdued  and  dispirited  by  these  misfortunes  :  the  politic 
Ferdinand  seized  this  favourable  juncture  to  conciliate  him,  aad 
as  an  enemy  of  Cardinal  Famese  thought  by  promotingMontaltD^ 
election  to  make  use  of  him  against  his  own  enemies  and  secure 
the  safety  of  Paulo ;  wherefore  at  once  offering  that  Cardinal 
his  support  and  promising  all  that  his  deceased  friends  oonU 
have  accomplished,  he  not  only  secured  Montalto  but  with  him 
such  an  accession  to  his  party  as  baJffled  every  adversary. 

The  pope's  health  beginning  to  decline  both  his  son  and 
Famese  bowed  to  the  Medician  ascendancy  and  a  promotion  of 
cardinals  agreeable  to  all  parties  was  settled,  Ferdinand  wai 
also  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Spanish  aflfairs  at  Rome  and 
with  great  authority  over  Philip's  ministers  in  Italy,  co^jointlj 
with  his  brother,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Highness  and 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  But  the  court  of  Florence 
continued  still  so  unpopular  and  so  much  disturbed  by  the 
aspiring  insolence  of  Vittorio  Cappello  and  his  intriguing 
supporters  that  banishment  to  Venice  was  the  only  remedy : 
this  restored  Serguidi  to  more  than  his  former  influence, 
for.  the  Prince  secluded  in  his  numerous  villas  became  dis- 
gusted with  every  sort  of  business  and  the  dignity  of  Hi^ 
ness  though  it  flattered  his  vanity  had  lost  its  distinction  in 
consequence  of  the  many  new  titles  assumed  by  Italian 
princes  about  this  epoch  without  the  imperial  sanction ;  espe- 
cially those  of  Highness  and  "  Most  Serene  Prince."  Indeed 
this  mania,  which  began  through  jealousy  of  the  Tuscan  Medki 
was  fast  spreading  even  to  the  small  republics  and  feudal  chieft; 
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t  the  Venetians  still  refused  to  acknowledge  them,  asserting 
it  the  "  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  alone  had  a  right  to  the  ap- 
llation  of  ** Serenissima"    This  title  also  Francis 
ed  hard  to  obtain  from  her,  but  the  negotiations 
re  broken  off  by  a  quarrel  about  the  capture  of  Turkish 
d  Jewish  property  in  a  yessel  claimed  as  national  by  the 
jnetians,  because  her  cargo  had  been  insured  by  their  un- 
r-writers.     Another  vessel  laden  with  grain  for  the  Bey  of 
lodes  was    also  taken   by  the  galleys  of   San  Stefano  in 
.ters  guaranteed  by  the  Venetian  Republic  to  all  Turkish 
3sels  and  property.     Venice  insisted  on  both  the  injustice 
d  impolicy  of  these  acts,  but  Francesco,  who  was  obstinately 
lacious  of  his  maritime  rights,  accused  her  of  endeavouring 
monopolize  the  Levant  trade  imder  the  mask  of  conciliation 
d  therefore  refused  any  redress.     On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
ajch  1582  the  young  Prince  Philip  of  Tuscany  died,  but 
3  Grand  Duke  imitating  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  similar  cir- 
mstances  would  allow  no  public  expression  of  condolence  or 
)uming  and  consequently  became  suspected  by  the  people  *. 
lis  misfortune  threw  Francis  into  deep  melancholy  where- 
'6   burying  himself  in  the  shades  of  Pratolino  he  passed 
B  greater  part  of  his  time  hated  by  all  the  world  but  Bianca, 
10  being  herself  vexed  and  fretful  at  her  barrenness  tried 
ery  means  that  medicine,  quackery,  or  credulity  suggested 
remove  it  and  give  an  heir  to  the  dukedom.     More  attempts 
3re  made  to  induce  Don  Pietro  to  marry  but  in  vain ;  he 
red  for  neither  of  his  brothers ;  the  avarice  of  one  and  the 
[vice  of  the  other  sickened  him;  the  succession  troubled  him 
it  little,  and  the  idea  of  being  tied  down  to  some  show  of 
•opriety  by  marriage  was  too  dreadful  to  think  of,  so  that 
aring  coercion  he  w£is  about  to  take  refuge  in  England  and 
aim  Elizabeth's  protection ;  but  Philip  II.  found  means  to 
op  this  and  by  flattery  and  alluring  promiaea  4te^  omV.  ^ 

*  G&Uuza,  Lib.  iv.,  cap,  v. 
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reluctant  acquiescence,  Ferdinand's  mind  was  still  doubtful 
and  his  fears  awakened  about  Don  Antonio  who  daily  ab- 
sorbed the  Grand  Duke's  affections ;  he  was  furnished  with 
a  German  guard;  his  Neapolitan  estate  of  Capestrano  was 
erected  into  a  principality  by  Philip,  and  at  Florence  he 
passed  only  under  the  denomination  of  **  Tlie  Prince,"  The 
arrival  of  Olivarez  at  Leghorn  was  productive  of  more  cere- 
mony than  satisfEiction  to  the  Grand  Duke  who  expected  free 
communication  if  not  deference  on  public  affairs ;  nor  was  he 
more  open  to  the  cardinal  at  Rome,  so  that  both  began  to  suspect 
a  change  in  Philip's  favour  and  seeds  of  doubt  were  then  sown 
which  afterwards  germinated.  Francis  now  began  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  mere  vassal  and  banker  to  the  king  of  Spain  not  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  and  regretted  his  heedlessness  of  Cosimo's 
more  sagacious  example,  whereupon  he  quietly  began  to  sepa- 
rate from  that  crown  and  attend  exclusively  to  the  advancement 
of  Medician  influence  at  the  Vatican.  To  conciliate  the  pope, 
and  by  the  direct  assistance  of  Piccolomini,  he  put  Pietro  Leon- 
cello  da  Spoleto  to  death,  who  with  only  six  score  followers 
had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  four  hundred  papal  troops ;  but  at 
length  retreating  to  the  Tuscan  town  of  Galeata  amongst 
many  of  his  old  companions,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
one  of  them  for  a  reward  offered  conjointly  by  the  pope  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Part  of  this  reward  was  the  privi- 
lege of  pardoning  ten  robbers  even  though  they  were  already 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  as  Alfonso  Piccolomini  had 
been  the  principal  means  of  the  .capture  and  its  consequences, 
his  pardon  was  expected,  but  still  withheld  by  Gregory  who  was 
so  bent  on  that  Chief's  destruction  as  not  only  to  break  his  own 
promise  but  even  deny  the  latter's  pardon  to  Leoncello's 
murderer  although  included  in  the  list  of  those  which  this 
man  was  entitled  to  save.  Alfonso  was  pot  the  person  to  bear 
such  treatment ;  so  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
be  rode  from  Pienza  and  laid  everything  waste  in  the  papal 
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3.  This  became  a  signal  for  general  rising  and  the  country 
swarmed  with  new  bands  of  robbers  ;  the  pope  in  alarm 
.  had  recourse  to  Francesco,  and  again  did  the  latter,  after 
•ly  reproaching  him,  succeed  in  pacifying  Piccolomini,  who 
y  agreed  to  enter  the  French  service.  The  dispute  with 
36  still  continued  notwithstanding  Philip  II. 's 


s  to  the  contrary ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
ies  of  Francesco  were  diminished  by  a  marriage  between 
)uke  of  Mantua's  son  and  Eleonora  de'  Medici,  and  also 
5en  Francesco's  natural  sister  Virginia  and  Don  Caesar 
;e  which  healed  all  previous  disputes,  especially  those 
le  squabbles  of  precedence,  between  Ferrara  and  Tuscany, 
s  marriages  gratified  Francis  who  thus  dissolved  the  league 
>d  against  him  by  the  enmity  of  the  Famesi ;  all  their  hopes 
.6  pontificate  vrithered  while  Medician  influence  became 
lount  at  Rome  where  Pope  Gregory  strenuously  promoted 
a  protection  to  his  own  son  and  nephews  when  he  died.  He 
promised  to  make  more  cardinals,  but  implored  the  Grand 
's  aid  to  subdue  the  lawless  bands  that  still  infested  the 
ry,  who  with  an  audacity  increased  by  general  want,  almost 
^ed  him  in  his  capital !  To  such  a  height  indeed  did  this  evil 
L  that  through  mere  personal  apprehension  the  Roman  car- 
3  and  nobility  hired  these  bandits  as  body-guards,  which 
ised  their  neighbours'  terror  and  compelled  them  also  to 
their  domestic  outlaws,  so  that  such  ruffians  were  continu- 
agmenting  and  Rome  swarmed  with  a  banditti,  rougher  and 
r  perhaps,  but  probably  not  more  vicious  than  those  who 
them.  Cardinal  Farnese  tramped  the  streets  >vith  a  guard 
mty  well-mounted  bravos,  and  the  pope's  own  son  was  es- 
1  by  the  captain  of  a  band  noted  even  amongst  the  wicked 
J  exceeding  wickedness  :  the  ecclesiastical  vassals  aided  by 
men  destroyed  each  other  with  reckless  fury,  and  the  rural 
ation  had  only  the  choice  of  being  robbed  and  murdered 
becoming  robbers  and  murderers  themselvea  *.  Vke*  (^c>\c^ 
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was  soon  made  and  the  country  became  one  vast  den  of  re- 
morseless cut-throats  whom  the  soldiers  were  unable  to  crush 
and  the  pontiff  too  feeble  to  put  down.  It  was  fiill  time  for 
the  advent  of  a  Sixtus  !  But  Gregory  again  supplicated  the 
aid  of  Francis  who  sagaciously  advised  him  not  to  waste  time 
and  money  in  military  expeditions  but  employ  the  robber-bands 
one  against  the  other  as  he  had  done  in  Tuscany:  by  such  means 
said  he  Leoncello  had  been  killed,  and  by  such  means  they  could 
always  be  dissolved :  he  then  re-called  all  the  Tuscan  banditti  i^ 
on  promise  of  pardon  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  barons  :  but 
though  this  plan  succeeded  for  the  moment  as  a  palliative,  the 
disorder  broke  out  with  equal  violence  in  the  following  year 
when  military  operations  again  became  necessary. 

Medician  influence  at  Home  continued  to  gather  strength  as 
time  advanced,  until  at  the  year's  end  a  promotion  of  friendly 
cardinals  settled  beyond  all  doubt  the  question  of  its  power 
in  the  conclave  :  amongst  other  creations  were  included  those 
of  Alessandro  de*  Medici  Archbishop  of  Florence,  affce^ 
wards  Leo  XI,  and  Antonmaria  Salviati  whom  with  Francesco 
Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore  were  nominated  by  the  Tuscan  brotheis. 
Philip  II.  never  relaxed  his  hold  on  Tuscany ;  in  small  afibirs 
and  in  great  he  still  meddled,  and  pretended  a  sort  of  parental 
anxiety  for  everything  connected  with  the  Medici,  especially  the 
public  resources,  which  were  gradually  absorbed  by  him  under 
the  form  of  loans  and  only  repaid  in  empty  honours,  compliments 
and  vanity.  The  obsequiousness  of  Francesco  was  unbounded, 
and  by  his  desire  did  Ferdinand  still  brook  the  insolent  jea- 
lousy of  Olivarez :  for  this  as  well  as  other  things  dissimula- 
tion became  above  all  things  necessary  and  was  much  studied 
especially  by  the  Church :  Home  excelled  in  it ;  it  became 
more  refined  as  it  rose  in  priestly  rank  and  arrived  at  its  climax  ji 
in  a  cardinal  and  a  Medici !  Ferdinand  practised  it  against  his  !' 
brother  and  was  well  met  with  his  own  weapons,  but  he  finaUy 
conguered  by  presenting  his  viUa  Ambrogiana  and  all  its  broad 
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(lomains  to  Don  Antonio !  In  politics  the  Grand  Duchess  daily 
assumed  a  more  decided  and  conspicuous  part,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  talents  pleased  Francesco's  vanity:  she  and 
Ferdinand  arranged  the  marriage  of  Donna  Virginia  and  ibe 
mode  of  disengaging  Don  Yincenzio  Gonzaga  ^m  certain 
aspersions  which  had  been  publicly  cast  on  his  virility;  a  dis- 
gusting story  told  by  Galluzzi  "with  -far  more  prurience  but 
none  of  the  wit  of  Boccaccio,  and  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  history.  This  point  having  been  publicly  settled 
the  Princess  Eleonora's  alliance  with  that  prince  was  allowed 
to  proceed ;  but  the  subsequent  arrival  of  Don  Pietro 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl  whom  he 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  introduce  at  court,  increased  the 
difficulties  about  his  marriage.  A  certain  Colonel  Dovara  who 
had  attended  him  to  .Spain  and  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence there,  persuaded  Francesco  that  to  his,  Dovara's,  exer- 
tions were  due  many  of  the  honours  lately  conferred  on  him  by 
Philip ;  and  supported  by  Bianca  and  Serguidi  he  acquired  so 
extensive  an  influence,  that  Ferdinand  whom  he  disliked  and 
had  repeatedly  offended,  saw  himself  ousted  by  the  new  favour- 
ite. Dovara  however  was  partly  rivalled  by  Carlo  Antonio  del 
Pozzo  a  Piedmontese  of  profound  legal  knowledge  and  acute 
intellect  who  under  the  cardinal's  protection  had  become  Auditor 
Fiscal ;  he  was  hated  for  his  rigour,  which  was  probably  the 
sovereign's,  and  esteemed  for  talents  and  probity,  which  were 
certainly  his  own :  he  then  got  the  archbishopric  of  Pisa  but  still 
gave  Francesco  the  benefit  of  his  council  without  forgetting 
that  all  his  success  was  due  to  the  cardinal.  Pozzo 's  desire  of 
maintaining  a  good  understanding  between  the  brothers  fre- 
quently placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  cabinet,  and  generally 
acting  with  disinterestedness  he  of  course  took  no  firm  root  in 

courtly  favour. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  died  on  the  tenth  of  April  1585  and  so 

suddenly  as  to  leave  his  son  the  Duke  of  Soria  and  \tia  n^^^^^ 
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unprovided  for;    they  immediately  threw  themselves  on  the 

protection  of  the  Medici  and  were  welcomed  by  Ferdinand  as  a 

valuable  addition  to  his  party*.  There  were  now  about 

A.D.  1585 

fifty-eight  cardinals  in  conclave  of  whom  Ferdinand 
had  secured  thirty-seven,  all  determined  to  exclude  Famese 
who  had  already  been  baffled  three  times  by  the  Medici.     But 
Ferdinand,  having  at  last  broken  off  all  communication  with 
Spain  and  defied  Olivarez  whose  insolence  was  abetted  at  court, 
determined  to  elect  a  pope  of  his  own,  to  keep  the  name  a  pro- 
found secret,  and  have  the  whole  credit  of  the  transaction.    Car- 
dinal Peretti  of  Montalto  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as  a  deadly 
foe  of.  Famese,  especially  as  his  nephew's  murder  had  created 
a  belief  that  Ferdinand's  apprehensions  for  the  two   Orsini 
would  exclude  Montalto  above  all  others  from  his  support. 
The  conclave  began  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  by  Ferdinand's  dissimulation  and  able  manage- 
ment Peretti  became  pope  even  before  Cardinal   Madruzzo 
could  in  the  name  of  the  house  of  Austria  protest  against  the 
election  of  any  Priest  in  the  French  interest.     Taking  the 
name  of  Sixtus  V.  his  gratitude  was    strongly  expressed  to 
Ferdinand,  who  however  at  that  moment  only  demanded  the 
exclusion  from  power  of  all  the  friends  and  party  of  Famese  \. 
Peretti's.  character  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  of  the  day 
addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence  by  his  agent  Beli- 
sario  Vinti.     "  The  pope  is  a  grave  and  patient  person  who 
**  knows  how  to  dissemble  in  proper  time  and  place,  but  pru- 
"  dently,  and  without  fraud  or  malice :  as  an  enemy  of  falsehood 
"  and  artifice  he  loves  men  of  probity :  he  is  literary,  capable 
"  of  state  affairs,  intelligent  and  experienced :  he  will  consider 
"  well  his  resolutions,  }^t  once  determined  he  will  execute 

*  The  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  dalla  Morte  di  Clement©  VII.,  fiRno 

effected  hy  this  pontiff  and  ordered  to  alia  Creazione  di  Urhino,  viii.,  MS. — 

be  adopted  throughout  Catholic  Europe  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ▼. —  Mecatti, 

in  1582.  voL  ii°,  p.  768. 
f  iZaccoita  di  Tutti  i  ConcUvi  Segvuti 
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*  them  with  boldness  and  constancy.  He  is  thought  to  possess 

*  a  grateful  disposition  but  is  resolved  to  be  pope  himself,  and 

*  will  allow  no  man  to  govern  him :  he  will  neither  be  Spaniard 
"  nor  Frenchman,  but  as  is  thought  will  maint^nhis  independ- 
"  eace  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity  and  the  holy  see."    His 
vigorous  administration  began  from  the  day  of  his  election,  for 
he  would  release  no  prisoners  as  was  usual,  saying  that  the  city 
was  already  too  full  of  knaves :  condemning  Gregory's  negligence 
he  commenced  a  severe  course  of  justice,  threatening  in  plain 
terms  to  **  Play  for  heads  against  the  disobedient."   Meanwhile 
fresh  sources  of  dissension  arose  between  the  Grand  Duke  and 
cardinal  from  their  clashing  interests  at  the  papal  court  where 
the  latter  maintained  his  influence ;  but  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini, 
still  doubtful  of  the  pope,  retired  into  Lombardy  and  soon  died, 
leaving  Vittoria  Accoromboni  almost  all  his  property.  Virginio 
Orsini  was  then  educating  at  Florence  and  Ferdinand  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  will  cancelled  by  papal  authority  when 
the  widow's  tragical  end  saved  him  all  further  trouble.  Lodovico 
Orsini  a  kinsman  of  the  deceased  and  angry  at  Paulo's  marriage, 
became  the  declared  enemy  of  Vittoria  and  her  brothers,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December  1585  forty  masked  ruffians  with  false 
beards  surrounded  her  house,  broke  in  by  the  windows,  and 
having  struck  Flaminio  Accoromboni  dead  with  a  pistol-shot, 
entered  his  sister's  chamber  who  fell  on  her  knees  in  an  agony 
of  terror  and  tremblingly  implored  the  murderers  to  pause  in 
mercy  while  she  prayed  to  God.    She  was  answered  by  a  dagger 
in  h^r  heart !  But  the  city  was  almost  immediately  thrown  into 
alarm  and  tumult ;  the  gates  were  shut,  guards  placed  in  every 
street,  the  convents  searched,  and  Vittoria's  servants  examined. 
From  these  the  magistrates  learned  that  some  of  Lodovico 's 
followers  were  amongst  the  murderers,  on  which  he  was  cited  to 
appear  but  refused,  and  barricaded  his  house :  an  advocate  was 
despatched  from  Venice  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  yel  OT^m\ 
held  out  until  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  "brou^t  \x>  \>e«.x 
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Upon  his  residence.    He  was  instantly  tried,  and  condemned  to  ■  ^ 
be  strangled  three  hours  after  the  sentence ;  he  employed  the 
interval  in  writing  to  his  wife  and  arrangmg  his  afi&dra,  aod 
then  died  with  great  tranquillity. 

The  devotion  of  Francesco  to  Bianca,  amusements,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  Don  Antonio,  who  with  a  revenue 
of  60,000  ducats  was  inferior  only  to  the  sovereign 
himself  fretted  both  Ferdinand  and  Don  Pietro  and  made  the 
latter  again  listen  to  proposals  of  marriage.     At  a  comedy  acted 
on  the  celebration  of  his  sister  Virginia's  wedding  the  appear- 
ance of  Camilla  Martelli  by  the  Grand  Duke's  permission 
created  a  strong  sensation  amongst  the  Florentines :  her  still 
beautiful  countenance,  her  hard  fate  of  twelve  years'  rigorous 
confinement,  and  the  newly-awakened  recollections  of  Cosimo 
which  her  presence  excited,  drew  all  eyes  upon  her  in  pi^ 
and  admiration,  and  sharpened  public  hatred  against  her  perse* 
cutor;  the  more  so  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  worked 
on  maternal  affection  so  as  to  jnake  her  relinquish  all  that  f 
Cosimo  had  bequeathed,  in  order  that  part  of  Vittoria's  do^ 
might  be  saved.     Her  appearance  was  a  signal  for  the  most 
marked  attentions  from  Ferdinand,  Don  Pietro,  and  all  the 
principal  Florentines,  who  hated  Francesco ;  but  her  triumph 
was  short,  for  as  soon  as  the  nuptials  terminated  the  unfortu- 
nate Camilla  was  remanded  to  her  convent  in  despite  of  eveiy 
effort  of  her  friends ;  the  Grand  Duke  moreover  hinted  that 
Don  Pietro's  eagerness  arose  from  something  beyond  com- 
mon respect  for  his  father's  wife,  a  conjecture  far  from  impro- 
bable as  regarded  him ;  but  Camilla  was  not  a  Medici !     Fe^ 
dinand  had  already  procuired  from  Sixtus  a  relaxation  of  the 
extreme  rigour  of  monastic  rules  in  her  favour,  but  the  Grand 
Duke's  authority  prevented  any  beneficial  effect,  and  she  gra- 
dually fell  into  bad  health  and  despondency  without  ever  soften- 
ing the  malignant  feelings  of  Francesco  *. 
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His  disappointment  at  a  fancied  miscarriage  of  Bianca  in 
1587  hastened  a  reconciliation  with  Ferdinand  which  through 
the  means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  was  com- 
pleted, and  immediately  after  this  he  was  offered  the 
crown  of  Poland  :  hut  Francis  was  of  far  too  mean  a  spirit  to  be 
tempted  by  projects  of  hazardous  ambition  however  honourable, 
and  though  flattered  by  the  offer ;  which  was  to  his  riches  not 
his  person ;  he  feareld  to  expose  Tuscany  to  Spanish  aggression 
in  support  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  between  whom  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  then  lay  the  contest.  Wherefore  declin- 
ing this  dangerous  honour  he  bespoke  the  suffrages  of  the  deputa- 
tion in  favour  of  Maximilian,  and  made  the  most  of  his  dis- 
interested services  and  self-denial  to  both  branches  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  without  any  effect.     The  Cardinal  of 
Medicis,  in  consequence  of  his  reconciliation  with  Francesco, 
repaired  to  Florence  where  he  was  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  hospitality  and  even  affection,  and  accompanied  his  brother 
to  the  villa  of  Poggio  a  Caiano.    Here  both  Princes,  Bianca, 
and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Florence  lived  for  some  days  in 
the  utmost  harmony,  the  Grand  Duchess  and  Cardinal  of  Flo- 
rence exerting  themselves  to  maintain  this  friendly  intercourse 
when  a  sudden  and  fatal  accident  changed  the  scene.    The 
Grand  Duke  had  been  out  sporting  with  imusually  violent  ex- 
ercise and  while  still  heated  sat  down  to  rest  in  a  cold  situation 
dose  by  a  piece  of  water ;  he  there  got  a  chill  and  consequent 
fever  which  he  insisted  on  managing  himself:  on  the  ninth 
day  it  took  a  serious  turn  and  became  violent  during  forty- 
nine  hom^  of  great  suffering  when  on  the  nineteenth  of  October 
,  1587  he  expired.     A  **post  mortem  "  examination  showed  the 
'  liver  and  viscera  in  a  diseased  state  evidently  caused  by  tho 
*  manner  of  life  he  led  and  the  extreme  imprudence  and  irregu- 
larity in  diet :  cold  indigestible  meats,  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
strong  wines  and  everlasting  cordials ;  distilled  waters  of  every 
kind,  iced  and  acidulated  drinks,  amongst  others  nitdc  oid^im 
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great  quantities;  salads,  and  all  sorts  of  crude  indigestibl 
vegetables;  such  was  the  style  of  the  Grand  Duke's  livin( 
which  having  been  continued  for  many  years  was  consider© 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  of  internal  decay  ih 
presented  itseK,  leaving  no  cause  for  suspicion  of  poisoi 
Bianca  fell  sick  eleven  hours  after  him  with  a  hoarseness  fo 
lowed  by  fever,  which  increased  her  husband's  malady  by  tl: 
impossibility  of  attending  to  him  as  she  was  wont.  Her  attac 
proved  less  severe,  but  she  had  lived  much  the  same  kind  < 
life,  with  a  constitution  still  further  weakened  by  the  use  • 
fecundating  medicines :  for  two  years  also  she  had  been  SB 
fering  from  symptoms  of  incipient  dropsy  which  deceived  Fnu 
cesco,  notwithstanding  all  her  assertions  to  the  contrary,  ini 
the  fallacious  hope  of  a  successor.  Bianca's  inquiries  for  h< 
husband  were  incessant ;  she  used  always  to  say  that  "  bettcM 
*'  her  death  and  his,  hours,  not  days  had  to  run,  one  dying  fir 
"  the  other  after, ''^  When  ho  expired  they  tried  to  conceal  it,  bi 
she  was  far  too  anxious,  and  continued  deception  became  imposs 
ble :  the  aspect  of  those  about  her,  outside  whisperings,  low  sound 
in  the  passages,  and  the  slow  rolling  of  carriages  in  the  com 
below,  all  awaked  her  senses  to  the  truth,  and  the  wet  flushe 
cheeks  of  her  attendants  confirmed  the  tale.  For  a  while  sh 
hid  her  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  faintly  munnuring  a  fe^ 
broken  sentences ;  subsequently  with  an  affectionate  exclamatio; 
she  calmly  said,  "  And  I  too  must  dw  with  my  lord"  Thei 
giving  one  deep  and  long-drawn  sigh  she  remained  silent,  and  di& 
eleven  hours  after  her  husband.  When  Francis  became  awar 
of  his  approaching  death  he  sent  for  Ferdinand  and  askft 
his  forgiveness ;  he  then  gave  him  the  countersigns  of  th' 
several  fortresses,  and  recommended  Bianca  and  Don  Antonio  ti 
liis  care  along  with  his  ministers  and  most  faithful  servants 
Ferdinand  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  strongholds 
or  in  assembling  the  militia  and  ordering  the  city  guard  undfl 
arms  to  meet  any  disturbance ;  but  the  moment  that  his  brothd 
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ceased  to  exist,  leaving  Bianca  in  charge  of  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  assisted  by  the  Bishop  Abbioso  with  orders  to  conceal 
the  event  he  hastened  to  assume  the  government. 

The  body  of  Bianca  Cappello  was  by  his  command  opened  in 
presence  of  the  above  named  persons  and  the  physicians,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  about  himself,  and  the  result  was 
analogous  to  that  of  her  husband  with  the  addition  of  strong 
dropsical  affections  :  yet  the  coincidence  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  their  death  with  the  general  character  of  the  age  and 
family,  generated  many  rumours  of  foul  play  without  any  appa- 
rent foundation.  Bianca  has  been  accused  of  wanting  to  poison 
the  cardinal  with  a  tart  of  her  own  making,  and  it  was  said  that 
she  had  been  long  seeking  the  opportunity  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  attempt  of  his  to  poison  her  when  he  first  discovered 
her  marriage ;  that  seeing  the  Grand  Duke  eat  by  mistake  of  the 
poisoned  dish  she  determined  not  to  survive  him  and  eat  of  it 
too,  but  the  cardinal  was  preserved  by  a  ring  which  according 
to  the  superstition  of  the  time  was  believed  by  a  change  of 
colour  to  give  notice  of  poison.  Others  say  that  the  food  lay 
untouched  on  his  plate  while  conversing  with  Bianca,  and  that 
Francis  entering  hungry  from  the  chace  eat  heartily  of  the 
fatal  dish  ere  she  could  prevent  him.  Others  again  accuse 
Ferdinand  of  having  poisoned  both  and  pretending  to  send  for 
assistance  allowed  them  to  expire  in  agony  without  it.  These 
like  all  similar  tales  had  probably  some  foundation  in  fact ;  the 
tart  was  perhaps  no  invention  though  the  poison  was :  a  subtle 
poison,  such  as  Bianca  is  said  to  have  used,  would  hardly  have 
been  eleven  days  about  its  work  and  then  do  it  so  obscurely  as 
not  to  be  detected  by  science.  On  the  contrary  there  seems  to 
be  strong  ground  for  belief  that  a  malady  arising  partly  from 
imprudence,  partly  from  the  season  and  local  influences,  acting 
on  debilitated  constitutions  of  similar  habits  already  predisposed 
to  disease,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  There  were  other 
stories  of  about  equal  value,  and  what  probably  gave  occasion 

VOL.  V.  T 
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to  them  was  an  attempt  made  at  first  to  conceal  the  Grand 
Duke's  illness:  but  all  sorts  of  rumours  having  been  early 
afloat  in  the  Roman  atmosphere  it  became  necessary  to  dissipate 
them  by  an  official  Report  issued  three  days  before  his  death 
■which  described  the  progress  of  disease  and  the  apprehensions 
entertained  in  consequence.  The  author  of  this  Report  does 
not  appear,  but  it  proves  that  the  patients  v^ere  regularly 
attended,  and  that  until  near  its  close  the  illness  was  not 
thought  to  be  dangerous. 

The  bodies  were  removed  to  Florence  on  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  of  October,  both  having  been  exposed  to  public 
view,  that  of  Francis  was  privately  buried  in  the  family  vaults, 
public  honours  being  reserved  to  a  more  convenicHt  season.  But 
when  the  architect  Buontalenti  asked  Ferdinand  if  the  Grand 
Duchess's  body  should  also  be  exposed  crowned,  to  public  view,  he 
unfeelingly  answered,  that  **  She  had  lived  long  enough  and  worn 
the  crown  as  long  as  she  ought."  And  when  asked  where  she 
should  be  buried,  "  Where  you  please''  was  his  answer  "  where 
you  please;  we  will  not  have  her  amongst  us."  Her  body  was 
therefore  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  and  cast  into  the  common 
chamel  house  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people;  or 
according  to  Galluzzi,  and  probably  with  more  truth,  into  the 
vaults  of  San  Lorenzo,  but  so  secretly  that  no  traces  of  her 
could  ever  be  discovered  *.  Thus  terminated  the  eventful  life  of 
Bianca  Cappello  a  woman  with  many  faults  and  let  us  hope 
some  virtues :  thrown  while  yet  a  mere  girl  into  temptation 
distress  and  danger,  with  a  warm  heart  and  strong  sensibility,  her 
natural  protector  false  despicable  and  utterly  selfish ;  assailed  by 
luxury  high  rank  and  immorality,  by  suffering  and  unwonted 
hardships ;  reduced  from  the  splendour  and  refinement  of  exalted 
station  to  perform  the  menial  offices  of  a  starving  household, 

*  Vide  "  Lcttera  dal  Signore  Vettorio  denza  dclla  Casa  de*  Medici^  ^ 

Soderini    all   Illust".   Signoro    Silvio  307. —  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  viiL-- 

Piccolomini,**  Firenze,  21°  Diccmbre,  Mecatti,  vol.  ii®, — Muratori,  Aniialif 

1587,  MS.  in  the  "  Origine  e  Bescevr  Anno  1587. 
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I  youthful  prince  at  her  feet,  with  the  indistinct  glimmer  of 
I  throne  in  the  distance,  she  finally  sank  under  temptation 
nd  became,  probably  not  all  that  her  enemies  have  described 
ler.  In  an  age  of  infidelity  she  was  at  least  faithful  to  the 
xrand  Duke,  and  probably  would  have  been  faithful  to  her  hus- 
►and  had  he  taken  any  pains  to  keep  her  so.  The  parasitic 
ainisters  of  Francis  soon  opened  out  their  blossoms  before  the 
ising  sun  of  Ferdinand,  revealing  their  own  intrigues  along 
vith  the  secrets  of  Bianca  and  her  husband,  and  the  new  sove- 
eign  with  unworthy  spite  ordered  the  destruction  of  everything 
hat  could  recall  her  to  the  public  recollection,  a  proceeding 
vhich  tells  more  in  her  favour  than  against  her !  Even  her  armo- 
ial  bearings  were  erased  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  Medici  and 
i^placed  by  those  of  Austria ;  and  when  obliged  to  mention 
Bianca's  name,  Ferdinand  would  neither  use  nor  allow  the  title 
of  Grand  Duchess  to  be  given,  but  even  in  a  public  act  about 
the  birth  of  Don  Antonio  repeatedly  denominated  her  "  La 
Fessima  Bianca  "  *. 

Francesco  I.  died  at  forty-seven  years  of  age  after  a  regency 
of  ten  and  a  reign  of  thirteen  yeai's  :  his  only  suiTiving  children 
were  Eleonora  Princess  of  Mantua,  and  Maria,  afterwards  Queen 
of  France,  who  was  about  twelve  years  old  at  his  decease :  Don 
Antonio  his  reputed  son,  Virginio,  and  his  sister  Eleonora  Orsini, 
were  educated  together  at  the  court  of  Florence.  Francesco 
de'  Medici  in  addition  to  his  own  defects  had  all  Cosimo's 
vices  without  either  his  good  qualities  or  talents ;  Spain  was  his 
study  and  Philip  II.  his  model :  cruel,  weak,  obstmate,  avari- 
cious, vindictive  and  implacable,  he  lived  detested  and  died 
imregretted,  and  the  shouts  of  joy  at  Ferdinand's  exaltation 
^ere  rather  for  deliverance  from  one,  than  any  expectation 
of  better  times  from  another  Medici.  Squibs,  epigrams,  and 
Satires  flew  through  the  city  showing  the  drift  of  public  opinion, 
for  the  free  but  ephemeral  moment  of  transition  was  a  political 

*  Galluzzi,  Tiib.  iv.,  cap.  viii. 
Y  ti 
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Saturnalia,  and  sharp  flashes  of  old  republican  license  darted 
here  and  there  across  the  atmosphere,  but  more  in  abuse  of  the 
dead  than  praise  or  hope  of  the  living.  The  Medici  were 
accused  in  biting  verse  of  being  apart  from  every  wish  to  do 
good ;  of  cruelty  both  to  themselves  and  others ;  of  fattening 
on  public  misery ;  and  it  was  added  with  keen  mockery  that 
the  lion  and  the  wolf  would  now  imder  the  cloak  of  Saint  Peter 
exchange  long  lamentation  for  sport  and  gaiety  *.  About  two 
thousand  petitions  were  presented  to  the  new  sovereign  within 
a  few  days,  principally  filled  with  complaints  of  oppression  and 
misrule  by  his  brother's  ministers ;  numbers  of  secret  informa- 
tions followed,  in  which,  not  the  ministers'  conduct  alone  but  the 
vice,  negligence,  and  atrocity  of  his  predecessor  were  plainly  exhi- 
bited, and  justice  sternly  demanded ! 

Kings  and  princes  firom  the  vicious  nature  of  their  education 
are  entitled  to  a  milder  judgment  than  private  persons,  and 
whenever  they  break  the  bounds  of  their  false  and  isolated  I 
position  and  show  themselves  rational  and  feeling  men,  they 
merit  all  the  praise  which  the  world  is  generally  too  willing  to 
bestow  :  their  vices  also  when  confined  to  the  court  circle,  (if 
such  a  thing  be  possible)  may  be  passed  over  in  silence  and 
regret ;  but  when  they  are  ostentatiously  displayed  in  all  the 
glare  of  rank  and  power ;  when  public  morality  is  tainted  by 
them,  and  justice  torn  from  its  high  position  while  public  good 
is  trampled  on;  then  the  world  should  show  no  mercy,  but 
drive  them  from  their  throne  and  hold  them  up  as  awful  exam- 
ples to  posterity.  Bianca  Cappello  has  been  commonly  accused 
as  a  principal  cause  of  the  infamous  government  of  Francis  and 
was  believed  to  be  the  devil  that  possessed  him,  as  if  a  Medici 
required  a  devil !  His  constant  love,  the  least  unamiable  part 
of  his  character,  no  doubt  enslaved  him  to  her  will,  and  as 


(; 


*  The  Lion  of  Florence,  or  *^  Mar-  ling  Romulus  and  Remus  as  in  andent 
zocco,"  and  the  Wolf  of  Siena,  the  Rome.  By  the  «  Cloak  of  Sttot 
device  of  that  city  being  a  wolf  suck-    Peter'*  vm»  meant  the  Cardinalahipi 
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women  are  capricious  and  more  often  governed  by  the  heart 
than  the  head,  it  is  probable  that  she  caused  many  changes, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  government ;  but  it  requires 
more  authentic  and  explicit  dociunents  than  have  yet  reached 
us  to  judge  honestly  of  the  mischief  imputed  to  her,  and  the 
historian  of  the  "  Ghranducato'' has  no  right  to  entaQ  on  Bianca's 
memory  all  the  wickedness  of  Francesco's  reign  without  pro- 
ducing a  single  authority  to  substantiate  the  charge.  But,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  rule  of  Francis  I.  was  weak,  tyrannical, 
md  equally  odious  to  the  capital  aud  the  provinces  :  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  quitted  the  country  imder  various  pretexts 
to  fly  from  the  misery  that  prevaQed  there,  and  many  others 
who  suddenly  disappeared  from  society  were  mourned  as  secret 
nctims  of  his  cruelty.  Cosimo  was  hated,  but  respected  and 
feared  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  Francis  was  flattered  for  his 
wealth  and  ridiculed  for  his  puerile  vanity:  he  became  the 
golden-egged  goose  which  Philip  was  prompt  to  use  and  much 
too  wise  to  destroy.  At  Florence  he  completely  obliterated  the 
feint  shadow  of  republicanism  left  by  Cosimo  and  clutched 
hard  at  every  remnant  of  authority.  Cosimo  really  possessed 
it  all  but  was  content  to  leave  the  forms  and  apparently  some 
discretionary  power;  Francis  swept  even  shades  away  and 
tyrannized  in  despotic  pleasure.  The  Supreme  Council  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  tribunal  of  justice ;  the  inferior  courts 
acted  in  their  own  name  but  by  the  sovereign's  rescript ;  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  still  exercised  by  the  ancient  tribunal  of  The 
Eight,  but  under  a  permanent  secretary  who  soon  became  the 
sole  depositary  of  power  in  an  ever-changing  court.  The  finance 
department  was  all  concentrated  in  a  single  minister :  there 
was  a  general  of  infantry  and  a  general  of  cavalry  ;  but  Francis, 
unfettered  by  any  permanent  council,  governed  through  the 
fevourite  of  the  day.  Cosimo  really  did  all  himself,  and  did  it 
thoroughly  too ;  Francis  imagined  he  did  so,  and  was  mistaken, 
for  he  was  not  that  tall  and  branchless  tree  which  leaves  no  hold 
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to  the  parasite.     When  old  Concino  retired  he  for  some  time 

personally  directed  the  politics  of  his  cabinet ;   they  were 

simple,  because  he  reposed  on  the  embroidered  cushions  of 

Spanish  authority  and  had    only  to  supply  the   gold,  which 

>Yas  extracted  from  his  subjects.     But  unsteady  in  his  favour, 

suspicious,  forgetful  of  services,  he  frequently  changed  ministers, 

and  yet  was  served  by  many  able  men:  of  these  were  the 

younger  Concini,  and  more  especially  Carlo  Pozzo,who  hated  by 

the  people  for  his  severe  loyalty,  was  deserted  by  Frands  in  I 

return,  but  though  so  rigid  an  Auditor  Fiscal  that  in  the  satires  of  * 

the  day,  he  is  accused  of  being  sufficiently  austere  to  make  even  I 

our  Saviour  wicked  !     As  Archbishop  of  Pisa  being  still  fedthfol 

to  his  patron  Ferdinand  he  incurred  Francesco's  enmity  who 

prevented  his  being  made  Cardinal.     Paulo  Vinto  succeeded  as 

Auditor  with  less  odium  because  with  less  work,  for  Pozzo  had 

cleared  liis  way  in  a  department  where  all  was  odious.     Siena 

was  essentially  governed  like  Florence  but  the  Seignory  still 

resided  in  the  public  palace   with  all  the  ancient  republican  j 

forms  :  the  governor  represented  the  sovereign  in  all  his  power,  \ 

and  a  captain  of  justice  presided  over  the  criminal  department 

of  state :  there  was  also  an  Auditor  Fiscal  with  other  magistrates, 

all  depending  on  the  governor,  though  apparently  ruled  by 

the  Seignory.    The  household  servants  were  in  general  confined 

to  mere  court  duties  yet  occasionally  intrusted  with  important 

missions :  the   court  itself  was  maintained  in  splendour :  a 

number  of  gentlemen  divided  in  two  departments  attended  the 

various  branches  of  the  household :  sixty  pages  of  the  principal 

families  of  Italy  and  Germany  were  maintained  and  educated 

at  the  palsice  in  all  the  accomplishments  and  depravity  of  the 

day,  but  still  without  neglecting  the  arts  and  sciences  or  the 

use  of  arms,  equitation,  and  all  the  various  acquirements  of  a  j 

gentleman.     A  certain  number  of  old  military  officers  enjoyed  ' 

honours  and  pensions  and  imder  the  name  of  "  Lance  Spezzati" 

(Free  Lances  or  Body  Gxujcd^  followed  the  court  and  wera 
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prompt  to  execute  any  commissions  of  the  sovereign  which 
required  courage  fidelity  and  unscrupulousness. 

The  desire  of  Francis  was  to  mould  his  court  into  the  feudsd 
form  like  those  of  transalpine  nations :  he  therefore  endeavoured 
to  attract  the  border  chiefs  to  Florence  by  a  distribution  of 
dignities  while  he  secured  greater  obedience  to  his  govern- 
ment :  in  this  way  he  was  served  by  the  Borboni  of  Monte 
Santa  Maria,  the  Alidosi  of  Castel  del  Eio,  the  Counts  of  Car- 
pegna,  Montedoglio,  and  other  feudal  chiefs  who  held  of  the 
ancient  republic :  he  also  attracted  many  Lombard  and  Roman 
gentlemen  to  his  court  in  order  to  establish  a  correspondence 
with  the  powerful  families  of  every  state  in  Italy.  Such  was 
the  general  character  of  the  Tuscan  court  and  government  under 
Francis  I.  a  subject  scarcely  worth  record  except  as  a  connect- 
ing link  in  the  heavy  chain  of  Medician  history. 


CoTEMPORARY  M0NARCH8. — England:  Elizabeth. —  Scotland:  Mary  until 
February  1587  ;  then  James  VI. — France  :  Henry  III. — Spain  :  Philip  II. — 
Portugal :  Henry  the  Cardinal,  from  1578  to  1580;  then  Anthony  Prior  of 
Crate  who  was  deposed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  the  sanie  year. — German  Em- 
peror:  Maximilian  II.  until  1576;  then  Rodolph  II. — Sicily  and  Naples: 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.— Popes  :  Gregory  XIII.  until  1585  ;  then  Sixtus  V.— 
Turkey:  Sultan  Sclim  II.  —  Poland:  Sigismund  III. — Savoy:  Charles 
Emanuel. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM   A.D.   1587   TO   A.D.   16Q9. 

♦ 

FERDINAND  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANT. 

According  to  republican  institutions  the  only  title  to  distino- 
tion  in  Florence  was  enjoyment  of  public  office  and  honours 
from  which  the  feudal  nobility  were  excluded;  and 
this  law  seems  not  to  have  been  abrogated  by  the 
Medici ;  yet  in  consequence  of  both  Cosimo's  and  Francesco's 
desire  to  give  a  strong  feudal  character  to  their  court  the  sena- 
tors, who  had  hitherto  been  considered  of  the  highest  rank,  now 
saw  themselves  overshadowed  by  a  new  aristocracy  which  thoo^ 
ineligible  to  the  honours  of  citizenship  were  loaded  with  those 
of  the  sovereign.  The  noblest  and  richest  of  Florence  were 
divided  between  the  attractions  of  a  court  and  the  civic  dig- 
nities of  their  country,  which  however  some  of  them  renounced 
for  the  acquisition  of  feudal  possessions  ;  thus  a  court  and  a  dtj 
party  commenced,  and  along  with  it  much  envy  and  animosity 
in  the  capital.  Cosimo,  bom  and  educated  under  the  republic, 
did  not  entirely  discard  its  equality  when  on  the  throne ;  Francis 
on  the  contrary  was  like  his  mother  imbued  with  Spanish  pride 
and  Spanish  customs ;  and  the  habits  of  that  nation  are  de- 
scribed as  tending  to  recall  the  ferocity  of  times  which  had  once 
been,  rather  than  to  soften  the  manners  of  those  that  were.  Libe^ 
tinage  which  revelled  unchecked  at  court  was  repressed  with 
extreme  severity  in  all  iafenoi  f^tations,  and  this  ui^ged  the 
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to  greater  excesses:  the  revolting  rigour  with  which 
trifling  inMngement  of  fiscal  laws  was  punished  and 
cessant  vexations  on  this  account,  spread  such  terror, 
current  saying  of  the  day  represented  the  Gahelle  of 
ice  and  the  Inquisition  at  Borne  as  the  two  things 
iapted  to  disturh  the  quiet  of  mankind.  Discontent  at 
severities  was  one  cause  of  rohber-bands  swarming  on  both 
irs  but  especially  the  papal,  where  outlaws  from  Venice 
\  and  Tuscany  combined  to  augment  their  numbers. 
fl  would  have  employed  his  own  at  Pisa  Leghorn  and 
Ferraio,  but  the  pope  having  been  compelled  to  take  arms 
Lole  mass  was  driven  back  on  the  Tuscan  frontier  and 
1  him  to  join  in  their  destruction.  Agreements  were 
!br  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  according  to  their 
;  prices  were  set  on  the  head  of  each ;  and  all  this  becom- 
manent,  a  system  of  authorized  assassination,  blood,  and 
spread  throughout  the  land :  but  though  any  robber  could 
se  his  own  safety  by  murdering  another,  it  was  re- 
1  that  they  still  remained  faithful  so  that  something  be- 
lere  plunder  was  suspected ;  and  they  were  in  fact  encou- 
by  the  Spanish  garrisons  to  outrage  Tuscany,  one  of 
biefs  being  also  in  communication  with  Lesdiguieres  the 
not  governor  of  Dauphiny.  In  the  ecclesiastical  states 
d  as  well  as  temporal  power  was  adopted  for  their  des- 
1,  the  pope  endeavouring  amidst  general  disorder  to 

the  former  into  Tuscany  and  exercise  some  acts 
deal  jurisdiction  that  might  form  a  good  precedent 
ire  claims.  From  time  immemorial  this  had  been  the 
)apal  wedge,  and  no  occasion  was  ever  neglected  to 
ice  it  or  afterwards  drive  it  home;  but  the  Grand 
vas  then  awake,  and  stubborn  upon  every  point  of  juris- 
,  promptly  and  sternly  repelling  all  such  attempts,  and 
leserved  the  esteem  of  his  subjects  more  than  hia  taot^ 
id  better  principled  successor.      Altlioxx^  '^eeiovsa   q1 
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ecclesiastical  encroachments  he  at  first  received  with  favour 
some   deputies   of  the   congregation   appointed  by  Pius  V. 
and  continued  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  execute  certain  reforms 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent.     They  were  generally  wel- 
comed in  the  belief  that  tiieir  mission  was  church  reform, 
and  aid  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  them  by  all  local  autho- 
rities provided  that  no  interference  took  place  with  lay  affairs 
or  government  jurisdiction.     But  the  Prince  soon  became  aware 
that  reform  was  the  Pope's  last  object ;  the  first  being  to  extend 
papal  jurisdiction  and  revenue,  to  get  the  papal  fingers  into 
the  Monte  di  Pieta,  public  hospitals,  and  fraternities,  inter- 
fere with  the  patronage  of  both  prince  and  laity,  and  encroach 
on  civil  jurisdiction.     By  the  republic  all  these  had  been 
studiously  kept  apart  from  ecclesiastical  authority  in   their 
worldly  business,  and  so  jealous  was  it  on  this  point  that  when 
the  mendicant  orders  first  appeared  on  Florentine  ground  they 
were  expressly  excluded  from  every  temporal  jurisdiction,  even 
over  their  own  affairs,  by  the  appointment  of  a  civil  magistracy 
to  superintend  the  building  and  repairs  and  administer  the 
finances  of  each  convent  from  whatever  source  they  might  be 
drawn.     The  grand  dukes  acted  in  the  same  spirit,  but  the 
friars  were  sufficientiy  dexterous  to  slip  from  this  control,  leav- 
ing it  with  the  mere  superintendence  of  buildings  and  repairs, 
while  most  other  religious  establishments  continued  imder  ducal 
authority.  Amongst  these  were  the  numerous  lay  fraternities  who 
were  united  for  devout  purposes  and  had  acquired  considerable 
property:  they  had  really  no   connexion  with  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  their  possessions  had, 
and  proportionably  increased  the  valufe  of  their  souls !     These 
possessions  at  once  attracted  the  apostolic  visitors,  who  imder 
pretence  of  correcting  abuses  wanted  to  reduce  every  pious  and 
charitable  establishment  to  ecclesiastical  rule  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  surplus  revenues  of  each,  and  even  began  to  nibble 
at  the  order  of  San  Stefano.  Francis  at  length  became  exaspe- 
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rated,  forbid  the  local  authorities  to  assist  them,  ordered  that 
they  should  not  be  obeyed,  remonstrated  with  the  pope,  and 
sternly  demanded  their  recall.  Violent  disputes  and  opposition 
followed  in  the  provinces ;  censures  and  excommunication  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  apostolical  visitor  at  Siena,  who  had  become 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  was  threatened  with  forcible  expulsion. 
The  pope  would  do  nothing  but  modify  the  system,  and  Francis 
seeing  his  drift  resolved  on  open  opposition,  declining  to  be 
anwerable  for  any  violence  that  might  be  committed  against  a 
visitor  who  had  already  been  warned  of  his  danger.  On  this 
the  pontiff  requested  that  for  an  example  to  other  princes  tlie 
visitation  might  be  permitted  to  terminate  quietly,  sending  the 
Bishop  of  Rimini  as  a  more  conciliating  personage  :  he  proved 
fer  otherwise,  yet  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  was  received  but 
followed  the  traces  of  the  first  so  closely  that  at  Barga  even 
the  nuns  chased  him  from  their  convent  with  staves,  out- 
cries, and  considerable  hazard  of  his  life.  The  Grand  Duke 
added  a  severe  reprimand  and  forbid  his  inspecting  the  books 
of  the  various  institutions  of  Vol  terra  and  other  places :  the 
heads  of  these  establishments  and  all  those  who  assisted  them 
were  consequently  excommunicated  and  Francis  in  return 
threatened  an  instant  expulsion  of  the  bishop  if  not  immediately 
recalled  *.  This  vigour  succeeded,  but  to  save  the  pope's  credit 
his  nuncio  was  ordered  to  terminate  the  visitation,  and  this  he 
peacefully  accomplished.  Seven  years  after,  in  1582  when  a 
similar  visitation  took  place,  Francis  stipulated  that  it  should 
confine  itself  to  churches  and  convents  alone,  and  refrain  from 
all  lay  institutions  and  patronage ;  yet  the  consequence  was  un- 
mixed evil;  the  clergy  were  not  reformed  according  to  the  decrees 
of  Trent;  ancient  laws  and  customs  were  confused,  and  entangled 
with  new  and  puzzling  regulations,  and  continual  appeals  to 
Home  were  the  result;  the  great  object  of  that  court  being  to 

*  Vide  Letters  of  Francis  to  the  Car-     Rimini,   May    1576,    a.^\i<V  O^utu, 
dinal  of  Medicis  and  the  Bishop  of    Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ix. 
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encourage  these  appeals  and  thus  absorh  the  bishops' local  autho- 
rity. The  "  Congregation"  or  ecclesiastical  court  already  existing 
at  Borne  for  interpreting  and  executing  thedecreesof  council,  was 
also  charged  with  the  revision  of  these  visitations  and  there- 
fore became  the  arbitrator  of  all  disputed  episcopal  jurisdiction 
and  ancient  clerical  privilege,  as  well  as  both  judge  and  party 
in  each  appeal,  and  the  result  may  be  imagined.  The  Grand 
Duke  either  satisfied  with  his  exertions  to  protect  lay  rights, 
or  blind  to  the  consequences ;  perhaps  shy  of  meddling  with 
things  purely  ecclesiastical ;  allowed  this  to  continue  until  the 
bishops  finding  almost  all  their  diocesan  authority  thus  absorbed 
by  the  Eoman  congregation  and  themselves  only  permitted  to 
act  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  became  exclusively 
attached  to  the  source  of  power  and  ceased  to  consider  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  Tuscan  community  or  having  any 
thing  to  do  vrith  the  political  system  of  that  country.  Thence 
sprung  up  an  indiflference  to  the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  state,  a  slender  obedience  to  the  Prince  and  an  eagerness 
to  do  homage  to  their  new  masters,  whose  power  though  not 
formally  acknowledged  began  its  silent  exercise  throughout 
Italy  by  means  of  the  bishops,  now  merely  their  deputies. 
Confusion  and  ambiguity  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction and  a  general  uncertainty  about  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  either,  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula  but  religious 
discipline  gained  no  ground,  for  as  disputes  warmed,  priestly 
arrogance  swelled,  until  at  last  it  burst  its  allegiance,  contemned 
the  sovereign,  and  acknowledged  no  authority  but  the  courts  of 
liome.  In  this  revolt  the  friars  shone  conspicuous  seconded 
as  they  were  by  Gregory  XIII.  who  granted  them  many 
privileges,  and  by  the  superstition  or  devotion  of  the  people  who 
poured  wealth  into  the  hands  of  those  orders  which  openly  pro- 
fessed and  affected  to  despise  it  *.  The  Jesuits  of  Siena  exas- 
perated everybody  by  their  insolence  and  disgusted  the  public 
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J  their  proselytism  ;  the  Florentine  monks  of  Saint  Mark  re- 
vakened  the  memory  and  spirit  of  Savonarola  which  had  slept 
nee  1571;  for  whether  in  life  or  death  this  singular  man 
ruck  his  own  enthusiasm  deep  into  his  followers'  minds,  and 
lough  stamped  and  trampled  upon  it  was  never  eradicated 
it  sprouted  vigorously  at  every  change.  His  doctrines 
3w  laid  hold  of  youth  and  age;  friars,  nuns,  and  secular 
ergy  imbibed  his  tenets ;  his  relics  were  exhibited,  there  was 
low  whispering  of  miracles  performed  by  them,  and  he  became 
ice  more  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  prophet :  his  image  was 
ruck  in  bronze  and  in  gold,  cut  in  gems,  sculptured  in  brass 
id  copper,  and  all  his  freest  opinions  were  discussed  in  the 
rivate  society  of  Florence.  The  ruling  powers  of  Church  and 
tate  were  apprehensive  of  two  evils  from  this ;  an  alienation 
om  the  papal  authority  and  an  expansion  of  republican  prin- 
ples  involving  hatred  to  the  race  of  Medici.  Of  these  enthu- 
asts  were  Pandolfo  Pucci  and  his  companions,  against  whom 
rancesco  took  so  sure  and  bloody  a  revenge  for  a  conspiracy 
j*eady  abandoned  *. 

Amongst  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  Roman  visitations  were 
le  poorer  orders  of  nuns  whose  chief  means  of  existence  was 
ublic  charity :  new  and  severe  regulations  confined  them  closely 
)  their  convents,  which  in  many  instances  were  without  gardens, 
ud  nearly  reduced  them  to  absolute  starvation.  In  Florence 
lone  twenty-eight  convents  containing  two  thousand  five  hundred 
nd  twenty-one  sisters,  some  of  which  had  only  two  hundred  and 
ighty  dollars  of  rent  to  support  a  hundred  and  sixty  nuns,  and 
ampered  by  a  thousand  dollars  of  debt,  were  reduced  to  a  state 
f  famine :  the  whole  city  instantly  flew  to  their  succour  but 
lie  aid  was  uncertain,  ephemeral,  and  insufficient ;  it  was  but 
lie  impulse  of  a  moment,  and  much  misery  and  disorder 
till  followed ;   at  Siena  things  were  woi-se  and  the  poison  of 

Vide  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of    resco  I.,  August  \5ft^,  GaU\iKi,AA>i« 
lorence    (a    'Medici  and  aftenrards     iv.,  cap.  ix, 
eo  XL)  to  the  Grand  Duke  Fran- 
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Roman  priestcraft  infected  all  Tuscany.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  vexation  which  sprung  from  papal  encroachment :  Cosimo 
allowed  Pius  V.  to  send  inquisitors  of  the  Franciscan  order  to 
Florence  Pisa  and  Siena,  but  with  powers  so  limited  that  they 
had  no  private  prisons,  and  when  executing  theological  justice 
were  compelled  to  apply  to  the  civil  power,  giving  the  culprit's 
name  and  the  cause  of  condemnation.  This  did  not  agree  with 
the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  Holy  Office :  it  cramped  the  in- 
quisitor's eflforts :  it  thwarted  his  ambition  and  killed  his  hopes; 
for  no  way  then  existed  so  short  and  sure  to  the  cai:dinalate  as 
a  rigid  exercise  of  inquisitorial  power.  At  Florence  under  the 
sovereign's  eye  there  were  few  complaints,  but  at  Pisa  and  Siena 
continual  quarrels  with  the  civil  power  compelled  the  Grand 
Duke  to  insist  on  the  inquisitor  s  recall :  he  was  succeeded  by 
one  equally  obnoxious ;  and  to  increase  their  official  influence 
these  inquisitors  established  lay  brotherhoods  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy  with  the  sole  object  of  assisting  them  and 
disseminating  their  poison.  Men  and  women  of  every  condition 
were  admitted  into  these  societies ;  they  were  distinguished  by 
a  red  cross  on  their  dress,  and  thence  called  "  Crocesegnati ;" 
they  engaged  themselves  to  aid  the  Holy  Office  against  all 
heretics  and  their  supporters,  and  for  this  they  received  indul- 
gences, great  facilities  for  absolution,  and  many  exemptions. 
In  Sicily,  Venice,  Milan,  Ferrara  and  Bologna  these  societies 
already  existed,  and  in  1579  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
them  at  Siena :  the  governor  Montaute,  then  grown  old  and 
weak,  allowed  this  but  the  people  complained,  and  Francesco  at 
once  forbid  it  with  expressions  of  strong  indignation  followed  by 
a  demand  for  the  inquisitor's  recall.  This  was  granted,  but 
another  equally  audacious  succeeded  who  established  inquisito- 
rial vicars  in  every  village  and  spread  dismay  throughout  the 
land.  Compelled  to  remove  these  satellites,  he  still  burned 
with  so  hot  a  zeal  as  to  make  him  walk  through  the  city  on  Fridays, 
smelling  at  every  house  to  detect  if  possible  the  odour  of  meat 
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leveral  kitchens !  In  Pisa  similar  doings  were  in  full 
,  and  an  evident  inclination  was  shown  to  destroy  both 
ities  by  repeated  accusations  and  punishments;  inquisitor 
iquisitor  went  and  came  but  the  system  remained 
^ed,  the  nuisance  unabated. 

cis  I.  was  strictly  economical,  but  inexorable  in  his 
Is  on  the  people  :  his  revenue  in  1576  was  calculated  at 

00  golden  crowns  out  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  save 
3r :  it  does  not  appear  that  he  laid  any  new  taxes  on  the 
after  Cosimo's  death,  but  he  made  those  permanent*^ 
lis  father  intended  to  be  temporary :  he  lent  1,000,000 
ts  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Pratolino  is  said  to  have 
aost  as  much  more  :  if  to  these  are  added  the  enormous 

)  of  his  second  marriage,  and  that  of  Don  Antonio's 
ility,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  resources  of 

1  a  state  ;  but  the  continual  and  unrelenting  severity  of 
tncial  system  was  ternble  to  his  subjects  and  often  un- 
to himself,  especially  after  commercial  entei'prise  began 

)se  into  the  original  languor  from  which  Cosimo  had 
ed  it.  While  he  continued  Cosimo's  system  of  en- 
;ment,  without  extraneous  checks,  the  gains  of  trade 
I  people  generally  to  sustain  excessive  taxation ;  but 
IS  iu  1580,  a  sudden  failure  of  commerce  filled  Tuscany 
•ead,  when  numerous  bankruptcies  carried  ruin  through 
nufactories,  and  industiy  lay  prostrate ;  then  the  burden 
I  intolerable ;  the  people  cried  for  bread,  and  they 
d  a  stone.  As  the  rapid  shooting  of  the  commercial  tree 
duly  produced  by  a  combination  of  accidental  circum- 
and  Cosimo's  sagacity,  it  withered  as  quickly  when  the 
iment  ceased,  and  Pisa  which  had  swelled  under  these 
ces  to  a  population  of  twenty-two  thousand  souls  when 
uke  died,  had  dwindled  down  to  eight  thousand  at  the 
)f  his  successor. 
)ly  commercial  nations  ai'e  essentially  less  «>\fl\Ae  >3D»xi 
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those  which  principally  depend  on  agriculture  for  their  prosperity : 
their  existence  though  brilliant  is  ephemeral ;  they  are  vitally 
affected  by  external  changes,  and  any  alteration  in  the  relative 
position  of  nations  may  turn  them  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  fortune.     Florence  from  a  combination  of 
outward  events  and  internal  energy  advanced  in  conunercial 
prosperity  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century:  a  . 
second  combination  which  had  been  gradually  forming,  coupled 
with  internal  disorders,  threw  her  back  to  worse  than  her 
original  condition,  for  the  reign  of  Cosimo  was  only  a  convul- 
sive struggle  produced  by  his  galvanic  energy  of  character.  Ab 
the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  north-western  nations  increased, 
that  of  the  south  diminished,  and  Florence  in  its  turn  began  to 
decay ;  but  the  revolutions  of  Flanders  and  civil  wars  of  France 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  commerce  again  on  Italy  whence  it  could 
more  safely  find  its  way  to  the  interior  of  Europe.     Lisbon  too 
became  the  emporium  for  East  Indian  and  American  merchan- 
dise and  distributed  it  to  other  nations ;  and  even  until  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.  the  revived  commerce  of 
Tuscany  flowed  onward  in  full  stream  ;  but  the  stronghold  of 
Florence,  the  city  of  Lyon,  from  having  been  the  centre  of 
exchange  between  Italy  and  Flanders ;   Spain  and  Germany ; 
had  sunk  to  comparative  insignificance.     Besides  the  blows 
already  noticed  aimed  at  it  by  Charles  V.  the  foreign  merchants 
were  robbed  by  both  parties  in  France  according  as  each  gained 
the  ascendant,  and  they  gradually  abandoned  the  place ;  so  that 
in  1575  the  few  Florentines  that  remained  were  so  miserably 
reduced  as  to  petition  the  Grand  Duke  for  some  mitigation  of 
their  taxes.     Besan^on  and  Chambery  then  became  the  prin- 
cipal resorts,  but  Henry  III.  of  France  forbid  the  Lyonese  mer- 
chants to  correspond  with  those  cities,  and  the  German  towns 
most  convenient  for  exchange  were  interdicted  to  the  Italians 
on  account  of  the  reformed  religion.     Gregory  XIII.  ordered 
all  who  were  established  at  Nuremburg  to  settle  at  Batisb(m 
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and  on  Torregiani  a  Florentine  revising  obedience  application 
was  made  to  compel  him.  All  such  obstacles  tended  to  set 
the  stream  of  commerce  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  • 
and  there  the  Florentines  traded  and  settled  in  security :  by 
these  channels  Francis  endeavoured  to  attract  the  pepper  trade 
and  other  Esist  India  commodities  to  Leghorn  where  he  wished 
them  to  meet  the  Levant  trade ;  in  the  former  he  partly  suc- 
ceeded and  the  security  of  his  own  private  galleons  insured 
their  employment  before  any  other  carriers  :  in  the  latter  he 
Bailed,  for  Venice  was  still  unrivalled ;  but  between  Leghorn 
Bind  Alexandria  some  slight  commercial  intercourse  revived. 

The  death  of  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  with  the  consequent 
war  and  conquest  of  that  kingdom  in  1 580  threw  its  commerce 
into  confusion ;  English,  French,  and  Dutch  privateers  inter- 
cepted everything ;  the  only  security  for  Philip's  loans  being 
royal  cargoes  from  India  and  America,  everything  became  doubly 
precarious,  and  his  Florentine  creditors  found  themselves  sud- 
denly involved  in  all  the  hazards  of  a  war  to  which  they  were 
utter  strangers ;  the  result  was  that  bankruptcies  multiplied 
in  Florence,  and  Francis  vainly  thinking  to  subdue  misfortune  by 
severity,  issued  cruel  laws  against  them. 

By  an  act  of  the  year  1582  all  bankrupts  were  ordered  to 
place  themselves  in  prison  three  days  after  their  failure ;  if 
they  did  so  the  way  was  open  to  justification ;  if  not  without 
any  further  inquiry  they  were  pronounced  dishonest,  became 
subject  with  their  family  and  descendants,  to  the  most  rigorous 
penalties,  besides  any  personal  chastisement  which  the  criminal 
court  might  please  to  inflict  on  them ;  they  being  considered  as 
public  delinquents  who  had  made  away  with  other  men's  property. 
The  grandfather,  father,  sons  and  descendants  of  the  honest 
bankrupt  were  held  answerable  for  him  in  goods  and  person  if 
one  year  before  his  failure  the  two  first  had  not  protested  that 
they  had  no  interest  in  the  business,  and  if  the  last  '^et^  xioV 
emancipated  from  paternal  authority.     The  sons  au^  sSX  xxi'siie 
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descendants  of  fraudulent  bankrupts,  though  bom  afterwards 
were  declared  infEunous,  and  deprived,  like  those  of  the  honest 
bankrupt,  of  all  civic  rights  and  privileges  as  Florentine 
citizens,  including  eligibility  to  public  office !  Their  wives, 
children,  servants  and  even  their  neighbours  might  by  the 
seventeenth  provision  of  this  act  be  arrested  incarcerated  and 
punished  at  the  magistrate's  discretion  ;  the  creditors,  however 
mercifully  inclined,  were  deprived  of  all  power  of  even  miti- 
gating the  penalties ;  and  assistance  given  to  the  bankrupt  by 
any  person,  or  even  the  mere  act  of  affording  him  shelter, 
was  visited  by  heavy  fines,  and  what  further  punishment  the 
magistrates  should  think  fit  to  inflict*.  There  are  in  this 
formidable  act  nineteen  provisions  of  cruel  unjust  and  impolitic 
legislation,  and  the  result  was  emigration  of  Tuscan  merchants 
and  the  investment  of  their  property  in  other  climes  less  noxious 
to  its  fructification.  An  alteration  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
currency  about  this  period  and  a  hoard  of  five  millions  of  gold 
in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  by  reducing  the  circulation  of 
money  augmented  general  suffering  and  almost  ruined  the. 
Tuscan  commerce. 

All  foreigners  were  encouraged  to  trade  and  settle  at  Leghorn, 
but  more  particularly  the  English,  who  had  the  privilege  (rf 
residing  and  travelling  in  every  part  of  Tuscany  without  moles- 
tation ;  the  only  restriction  imposed  on  them  was  not  to  become 
pirates  against  Christians,  or  carry  Turkish  or  Jewish  merchan- 
dise under  the  protection  of  their  flag,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  return  abolished  the  duty  on  alum  which  had  been  a  great 
impediment  to  Florentine  traffic  in  that  commodity.  Francis 
was  on  the  point  of  farming  the  Spanish  pepper  trade  when  he 
died,  for  like  Cosimo  he  drew  great  profits  from  his  private 
commerce,  a  most  pernicious  practice,  but  where  the  state  was 
the  person  of  the  prince  it  perhaps  saved  some  vexatious  im- 
posts.    He  not  only  entered  largely  into  foreign  dealings  but, 

•  "Leggi  e  Bandi  di  ToscaMt,''  Ia^j^  ^ft\^Tx»x.<i,*JA  k^^^a  1582. 
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rnder  feigned  names,  into  public  contracts  with  Eome,  besides 
natny  private  speculations  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  partner 
n  mercantile  firms  of  acknowledged  reputation.  Like  Cosimo 
:oo  his  favourite  merchandise  was  jewellery  which  he  managed 
entirely  himself,  being  a  perfect  judge,  and  vain  of  possessing 
ihe  most  valuable  and  rarest  jewels  in  the  world.  The  freightage 
if  his  galleons  was  another  source  of  revenue,  and  banks  at 
x)th  Rome  and  Venice  extended  the  circle  of  his  foreign 
)rofits,  while  at  home  he  entered  the  retail  market  in  compe- 
ition  with  his  own  subjects,  opening  several  shops  under 
he  plea  of  public  convenience  where  all  the  commonest  neces- 
aries  of  life  were  sold  on  his  account.  He  was  the  greatest 
t)m  merchant  in  Tuscany,  and  held  an  immense  granary  at 
Pisa  as  a  magazine  for  his  purchases  in  the  Maremma  and 
licilj  which  were  afterwards  distributed  through  Italy,  and 
)ven  reached  Portugal  in  exchange  for  Indian  produce.  The 
mportation  of  raw  silk  also  was  a  rich  source  of  private  gain, 
.nd  the  galleys  of  San  Stefano  made  an  annual  voyage  to 
iollect  it  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  for  Francesco  and  other 
Cuscan  merchants ;  but  the  unsteady  market  for  this  article  in 
he  Neapolitan  states,  arising  from  quarrels  competition  and 
luctuating  duties,  affected  the  Florentine  manufacture  and  in- 
luced  Francis  to  cultivate  the  white  mulberry  tree  in  Tuscany. 
By  a  law  of  1576  every  landholder  was  compelled  to  plant 
four  mulberry  trees  for  every  pair  of  oxen  in  each  "  Podere  " 
or  farm,  and  this  was  followed  up  by  others  which  imposed  a 
heavy  duty  on  the  exportation  of  native  raw  silk  as  well  as  on 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  manufactured  article,  giving  a 
forced  and  ephemeral  prosperity  to  that  trade  while  the  cloth 
manufacture  proportionately  declined  *. 

The  competition  of  a  despotic  prince  or  any  government  in 
the  trade  of  a  country  is  always  injurious,  and  probably 
accelerated  the  fall  of  Tuscan  commerce :  resoxicee^  ^o  ^^&^» 

*  Lcggi  c  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Bando,  16  Giuguo,  \57^. 
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like  a  wide-spreading  tree  overshadowed  all  the  smaller  sprouts 
and  absorbed  their  nourishment.  Francesco's  mercantile  profits 
must  have  been  enormous,  and  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  was 
found  at  his  decease  in  the  fortress  of  Belvedere  :  Ferdinand 
was  prudent  in  concealing  the  real  sum  of  coined  gold  and 
silver  from  the  king  of  Spain,  from  his  own  brother,  and  the 
nation  ;  but  the  mass  of  manufactured  articles  in  the  precious 
metals  and  in  jewellery  was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  was  then 
believed  and  is  recorded  in  cotemporary  manuscripts  that  no 
less  than  5,000,000  of  coined  gold  and  700,000  dollars  besides 
a  vast  amount  of  jewels  were  shown  to  him  by  Bernardo 
Buonarruoti  who  had  charge  of  the  treasure;  so  that  the  golden 
age  was  said  to  be  come  back  again  *. 

It  was  a  principle  of  Cosimo's  and  Francesco's  governments 
that  Florence  should  be  supplied  by  the  surplus  produce  of  Siens 
which  province  was  always  held  distinct  and  subordinate,  and  to 
be  made  use  of  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Florentine  state.  No 
encouragement  was  given  to  manufactures  in  that  country,  and 
as  no  money  could  make  its  way  there  except  in  exchange  for 
surplus  produce  the  least  impediment  to  agriculture  was  keenly 
felt.  The  avarice  of  Francesco  made  him  put  a  double  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products,  for  Cosimo  had  already 
deprived  the  Senese  of  a  permanent  free  trade  in  grain, 
granting  it  or  not  as  the  necessity  of  Florence  prompted. 
Francis  by  this  duty  expected  to  double  his  profits,  but  diminished 
cultivation  instead :  the  cause  was  not  immediately  perceived, 
and  schemes  of  various  kinds  were  proposed  as  remedies 
when  the  two  little  words  "  Free  trade''  would  have  cured  all! 
It  was  observed  that  private  property  in  the  Florentine 
state  appeared  better  cultivated  than  that  of  corporations, 
wherefore  all  such  domains  in  the  Senese  territory  were  divided 
into  private  holdings  with  certain  privileges,  in  expectation  of  a 

*  Vide  Lettera  da  Gio.  Vlttorio  Sode-  **  Oriffine  e  Descendema  ddla  Oata 
Wni  a  Silvio  Piccolomini,  MS.,  Fiieme,  de' Medici ;"  also  GaUuzzi,  Lib.  iT.t 
21   Decern bre^    1587,    as   givexi   m    c&v. -x.. 
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similar  result.  Speculators  were  allured  by  cheap  purchases, 
activity  and  enterprise  began  to  awaken ;  houses  were  built, 
woods  cleared,  vines  and  olives  planted,  and  everybody  except 
the  natives  expected  an  age  of  prosperity.  The  Senese  alone 
were  incredulous ;  they  declared  that  cattle  and  com  were  their 
sts^le  commodities,  the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  national 
habits,  and  only  required  commercial  liberty  to  be  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  While  the  Florentines  accused  them 
of  envy  and  indolence  and  the  discussion  was  still  loud,  the 
entire  flsdlure  of  this  scheme  decided  the  question:  for  the 
colonists  seeing  their  capital  spent,  their  labour  useless,  their 
expectations  blasted,  and  money  yet  due  for  the  original  pur- 
chase, abandoned  the  enterprise  and  left  the  country  more 
impoverished  than  before. 

Nevertheless  about  the  year  1578  an  agricultural  spirit 
began  to  exhibit  itself  at  Florence :  the  sovereign's  example, 
the  academical  lectures,  and  discussions  of  literary  men,  the 
subsequent  decline  of  trade,  reason  interest  and  fashion  in 
short,  all  united  in  a  general  movement  towards  rustic  labours. 
The  Grand  Duke,  who  was  a  botanist,  introduced  new  plants 
from  various  countries,  amongst  them  the  sugar-cane,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  its  Tuscan  cultivation.  Many  useless  and  use- 
ful laws  were  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture ; 
amongst  the  latter  was  one  to  prevent  the  numerous  church 
holidays  interfering  with  markets;  and  amongst  the  former 
an  interdict  against  gathering  olives  before  they  were  ripe ; 
a  thing  which  would  have  been  better  left  to  the  owner's  dis- 
cretion, especially  as  the  green  olive  and  particularly  the  wild 
olive,  is  considered  to  produce  the  finest  oil  though  in  smaller 
quantity.  The  tunny-fishery  of  Elba  is  also  due  to  Francis ; 
neither  did  he  neglect  the  minerals  of  Tuscany ;  many  parts 
had  been  already  explored  by  the  ancient  Etrurians  and  still 
with  the  aid  of  modem  science  offer  advantages  to  enterprising 
men :  the  copper  mines  of  Monte  Catin  were  Yfoike^  wxA^t 
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his  auspices  by  Germans,  and  the  iron  of  Giglio  was  preferred 
to  that  of  Elba  for  steel  compositions,  notwithstanding  the 
great  celebrity  and  softness  of  the  latter. 

Francis  was  a  true  Medici  in  his  love  and  feeling  for  the  fine 
arts ;  and  as  in  all  public  festivities  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
day  were  commissioned  to  design  and  direct  the  decorations, 
public  taste  became  more  refined  and  in  a  manner  moulded  to 
the  conception  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  most  correct 
and  chastest  models ;  and  thence  probably  arose  that  general 
feeling  for  design  which  still  remains,  even  to  the  "  ultimo  Ar- 
tista"  in  the  conduct  of  public  spectacles  and  the  decoration  of 
private  houses  in  Florence.  Buontalenti  and  Ammanato  in 
architecture,  Alessandro  Allori  and  Pocetti  in  painting,  and  John 
of  Bologna  in  sculpture  with  many  other  able  artists  threw 
some  bright  gleams  across  the  murky  reign  of  Francis.  This 
prince  also  was  the  first  to  place  a  collection  of  paintings  and 
statues  in  the  present  gallery  while  he  enriched  the  cabinet  of 
antiquities  by  numerous  acquisitions,  and  promoted  both  art  and 
literature  as  much  as  the  Inquisition  would  allow  him.  The 
Florentine  Academy  maintained  its  reputation,  and  the  trans- 
lations of  classic  authors  which  so  rapidly  issued  from  it  were 
read  with  avidity :  the  vanity  of  this  society  soon  began  to  rifle; 
they  assumed  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  Tuscan  composition  and  consequently  on  the  praise  or 
condemnation  of  authors;  Philology  became  their  principal 
subject  of  discussion,  but  they  finally  separated  into  several  dis- 
tinct societies  amongst  which  was  the  celebrated  "  Accademk 
della  Crusca:"  Francesco  Grazzini  already  mentioned  as  "D 
Lascaj'*  a  man  noted  for  his  novels  and  their  excessive  inde- 
cency, originated  this  Academy  about  the  year  1582.  Its  first 
act  was  a  severe  criticism  on  Tasso's  writings  which  occupied 
all  the  literary  world  and  established  the  notoriety  if  not  the 
reputation  of  that  p6urticular  body :  the  Academy's  object  is  said  to  ' 
have  been  a  malicious  leven^e  on  tk^ ^^o^t  l<^t  haying  abused  Flo-   J 
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rence  and  the  Medici,  wherefore  at  the  Grand  Duke's  command 
they  undertook  to  chastise  his  audacity  because  in  a  dialogue 
^ed  "  II  piacere  onesto  "  he  called  the  Florentine  gentlemen 
'*  NobUi  Artisti"  a  name  of  which  their  republican  ancestors 
were  justly  proud,  and  the  government  of  Florence  "  Oiogo 
iella  nuova  tirannide  delta  Casa  Medici  "  an  epithet  that  those 
same  ancestors  would  have  most  cordially  approved.  The  word 
pardon  not  being  in  the  dictionary  of  Francis  he  urged  on  these 
obsequious  Academicians  to  overwhelm  the  poet,  who  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Florentines  to  have  come  oflF  worst  from  the  con- 
test. Tasso  afterwards  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  Bianca  Cap- 
pello  and  oflFered  his  services  to  Francesco ;  but  the  Medici  was 
implacable,  and  after  such  a  victory  the  Accademia  della  Crusca 
^ve  laws  to  Italian  literature.  Francis  loved  the  society  and 
sorrespondence  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  Alchymy  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  he  promoted  the 
jtudy  of  all  these  branches  of  learning  and  was  liberal  to  their 
professors.  The  Universities  of  Siena  and  Pisa  although  at 
me  period  considerably  shaken,  still  flourished  in  despite  of  the 
[nquisition  by  the  mere  force  of  professorial  talent;  the  former 
x>ntained  upwards  of  a  hundred  Polish  and  German  students 
Nho  governed  themselves  by  peculiar  laws  and  privileges,  but 
it  Pisa  the  students  were  more  from  Genoa  and  Lombardy  and 
nany  distinguished  professors  occupied  the  chairs.  Amongst 
hese  "  Cisalpino''  became  famous,  especially  for  his  knowledge 
)f  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  he  did  not  follow  up 
the  investigation.  As  Cisalpine  occupied  a  professor's  chair 
at  Pisa  about  the  time  of  Harvey's  birth  it  is  possible  if  not 
probable,  considering  the  great  intercourse  between  England 
and  Tuscany  at  that  epoch,  that  Harvey  might  have  received 
the  crude  fact  from  Pisan  records  and  worked  out  from  it  his  own 
celebrated  discovery  *.   A  condemned  man's  body  was  annually 

•  William  Harvey  was  born  at  Folk-    blood  in  1628,  'wliien  t\ie  VnXAtcoxawi 
stone  in  Kent,A.D.  1578,  and  publiahed     with  Tuscany  was  constaxit. 
i/s  work  OD   the  circulation  of  the 
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given  to  the  University  for  dissection,  and  a  moseam  of  natnnl 
history  formed  near  the  botanic  garden :  Francis  retained  in 
his  own  hands  the  presentations  to  professorships,  and  sta- 
dioaslj  excluded  monks  from  these  responsible  situations. 

Detested  by  his  subjects  he  was  almost  equally  hated  by  the 
princes  of  Italy,  even  those  to  whom  he  had  recently  allied 
himself  by  intermarriage;  remembering  former  quarrels  they 
regarded  him  with  unfriendly  aspect  and  Catharine  of  Medicis 
was  his  bitterest  foe  :  her  hate  had  become  still  more  intense 
on  account  of  his  conduct  about  Duke  Alexander's  property, 
which  it  is  said  prevented  her  from,  retiring  into  the  Florentine 
convent  of  the  "  Murate"  where  she  had  passed  her  early  youth 
amidst  the  turbulent  liberty  and  distresses  of  her  countiy. 

Ferdinand  therefore  both  within  and  without  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  quietly  mounted  the  throne  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
October  1587  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  after  the 
Senate  of  Forty-Eight  and  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  had 
assembled  together  in  the  great  hall  of  the  public  palace  and 
administered  the  usual  oath  to  him  as  Sovereign  of  Tuscany. 
He  had  left  a  fair  fame  at  Home,  and  assumed  the  government 
with  a  more  favourable  expression  of  the  public  mind  than 
could  well  have  been  expected,  but  still  accompanied  by  doubt 
suspicion  and  anxiety :  Ferdinand  however  had  more  of  his 
father  s  talent  and  less  of  his  ferocity  than  Francis  and  com- 
menced bis  reign  with  some  display  of  justice  and  magnanimity: 
ho  pardoned  the  late  ministers  for  their  conduct  towards 
liimself  and  continued  most  of  them  in  office :  he  tired  and 
executed  the  Senese  Captain  of  Justice  for  tyranny  and  ex- 
tortion: he  confirmed  to  Don  Antonio  all  that  Francis  had 
given  him,  and  after  formally  investigating  and  registering 
the  story  of  his  birth  allowed  him  still  to  retain  the  name 
and  arms  of  Medici.  The  persecuted  Camilla  Martelli  had 
full  liberty  to  remove  from  the  convent  to  a  villa  assigned 
expressly  for  her  use :   he  immediately  relieved  the  poorer 
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asses  from  some  tnfliiig  imposts  which  nevertheless  pressed 
ard  upon  them ;  he  expended  large  sums  in  present  charity, 
ad  gave  extensive  employment  on  nev?  works  for  public 
enefit.  He  was  easy  of  access,  frank  and  almost  fami* 
ar  in  his  manners,  generous  in  his  habits,  a  close  investi- 
ELtor  of  public  business,  and  generally  conciliatory  in  act  and 
Bportment.  Witfi  the  Italian  potentates  he  was  open  in  the 
eclaration  of  his  opinions ;  he  promptly  renewed  the  alliance 
ith  Venice,  satisfied  the  vanity  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
'anna,  and  Ferrara,  by  unhesitatingly  acknowledging  their  new 
ad  self-assumed  titles,  and  calmed  all  the  insignificant  jealousies 
lat  had  previously  existed  with  the  Italian  princes  except  the 
>uke  of  Savoy,  who  still  shrunk  back  to  the  very  verge  of 
oliteness.  Nor  was  the  Grand  Duke  in  much  haste  to  gain 
16  friendship  of  a  man  whose  ambition  and  schemes  of  Italian 
mquest  seriously  alarmed  him  ;  for  Charles  Emanuel  added 
reat  ability  to  a  turbulent  and  utterly  reckless  disposition  in 
le  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  besides  deep  natural  cunning, 
id  powers  of  dissimulation  fully  equal  to  the  times. 

An  able  prince  such  as  Ferdinand  of  Medicis,  in  the 
igour  of  youth,  politically  wise,  and  experienced  in  state 
Jairs ;  rich  in  treasure  without  the  odium  of  its  acquisition  ; 
)mmandiDg  a  powerful  faction  at  Rome,  and  having  no  positive 
I- will  from  his  subjects ;  was  in  a  position  to  make  himself 
jspected  even  in  more  unfavourable  circumstances  than  Euro- 
3an  politics  then  presented.  Spain  still  laboured  at  the  Flemish 
ar ;  England  and  Holland  disputed  her  maritime  power,  in- 
ired  her  trade,  and  distracted  her  councils :  the  French 
lonarch  and  half  his  realm  opposed  her,  and  the  whole  king- 
om  hated  her :  but  France  being  perplexed  and  weakened  by 
itemal  discord  its  partition  became  a  favourite  object  of  the 
panish  cabinet,  in  concert  with  Guise  and  Savoy. 

Germany  was  in  no  condition  for  disputes ;  Poland  was  a 
rey  to  the  two  rivals  for  her  throne ;  the  Tuika  N^et^  ixiSV^ 
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occupied  in  Asia  though  fear  still  skulked  along  their  German 
confines,  and  thej  were  always  to  be  watched  with  anxiety.  Peace 
reigned  in  Italy ;  but  the  Duke  of  Savoy  held  a  threatening 
sword  over  the  heads  of  its  princes :  Mantua  trembled  for 
Monferrato,  Genoa  became  luieasy,  and  all  apprehended  some 
outrage  on  Italian  independence.  Ferdinand  consequently  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter  but  Savoy,  Vherefore  loathing 
his  brother's  servility  to  Spain  he  resolved  to  emancipate  Tus- 
cany from  such  thraldom  and  by  uniting  with  the  Italian  princes 
oppose  a  solid  mass  to  those  who  menaced  the  Peninsula.  This 
was  politic  but  not  easily  accomplished  :  the  treaty  of  Chateau 
Cambresis  was  obsolescent  and  the  relative  position  of  nations 
changing :  new  times  seemed  to  be  approaching  and  new  mea- 
sures became  necessary.  France  and  Spain  were  both  interested 
in  the  Grand  Duke's  conduct  and  opinions,  the  former  to  secure 
an  Italian  ally  in  case  of  any  possible  change  of  circumstances; 
the  latter  as  they  affected  its  Lombard  states ;  for  Philip  was 
well  aware,  from  Ferdinand's  Roman  politics  and  Olivarez's 
despatches,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  moulded  like  his  brother 
to  every  fashion  of  the  house  of  Austria.  France  as  interest  dic- 
tated was  sincere  in  offers  of  friendship,  and  Catharine  who 
had  long  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  her  cousin 
now  offered  all  she  could  to  exalt  the  Medici.  Ferdinand 
resolved  for  the  moment  to  conceal  his  opinions  and  attend  to 
the  reformation  of  domestic  abuses  while  in  various  ways  he 
conciliated  the  Italian  princes :  to  the  Tuscans  he  indirectly 
announced  his  intention  of  governing  with  patriarchal  kind- 
ness by  assuming  for  his  device  a  swarm  of  bees  encompassing 
their  queen  (believed  to  have  no  sting)  and  the  motto  "  Majes- 
tate  tantunC'  *.     It  was  a  promising  device ;  and  hanging  the 

*  Medals  were  struck  on  this  occasion  German,  and  English,  (especially  in  the 

with  the  above  device,  one  of  which  is  Numismatic    Journal   of    1837   snd 

now  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Pfister,  of  1838),  on  the   Italian  coins  of  the 

64f  King  Street}  Golden  Square,  the  middle  ages,  where  he  proves  that 

author  of  several  eseayB  in  Freiidi,  t<^^qtin««&tiq\.^«  v\<^\Qs^-tiL5«vhidi 
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Governor  of  Leghorn  because  he  refused  to  surrender  that 
fortress  on  the  receipt  of  Francesco's  countersign  was  a  tolerable 
commentaiy  on  its  meaning* ! 

He  added  Pietro  Usimbardi  and  Pozzo  Archbishop  of  Pisa 
to  his  ministry,  recalled  several  of  Cosimo*s  old  servants  who 
had  been  dismissed  in  the  late  reign,  and  altogether  began 
well ;  which  according  to  Cicero  is  easy ;  but  difl&cult  to  continue. 
To  prove  the  extinction  of  every  bitter  feeling  the  obsequies  of 
Francis  were  celebrated  with  infinite  pomp :  yet  it  would  have 
been  well  had  he  extended  this  amnesty  to  the  shade  of  Bianca, 
but  80  strong  was  his  enmity  even  towards  her  lifeless  corpse,  and 
so  base  the  conduct  of  the  Venetian  senate,  that  merely  to  please 
him  it  forbade  her  family  to  give  an  adopted  daughter  of  Saint 
Mark  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral ! 

Determined  to  quit  the  church  and  marry,  Ferdinand  sought 
for  an  alliance  that  would  support  the  establishment  and  pre- 
servation of  his  independence ;  he  therefore  declined  a  proffered 
marriage  with  the  German  house  of  Austria  and  turned  more 
willingly  to  the  young  Princess  Christina  of  Lorraine  the 
adopted  child  of  Queen  Catharine  who  was  considered  almost 
as  a  daughter  of  France.  As  the  matrimonial  contracts  of 
that  period  were  entirely  political  Ferdinand  agreed  to  take 
her  with  a  dowiy  of  600,000  crowns,  the  cession  of  all  Catha- 
rine's claims  on  Medician  property,  and  a  transfer  to  Chris- 
tina of  her  title  and  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  which 
had  never  been  annulled  even  when  Adrian  VI.  restored 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  to  the  dukedom.  The  natural 
tendency  of  Ferdinand's  mind  and  politics  were  towards  France 
whose  integrity  he  believed  essential  to  the  balance 
of  Europe,  wherefore  in  1588  Monsieur  Albin  came 
secretly  to  Florence  as  envoy  from  Queen   Catharine  and 

dictated  the  types  of  ancient  coins,  and  the  notice  of  those  who  feel  any  his- 

maintains  that  the  earliest  of  them  bear-  torical  interest  in  modeiri  iv\mn«inaA}vfi&. 

ing  dates  are  probably  forgeries.    This  *  Muratori,  Aniiali,  Axiiio  \5^1 . 
valuable  collection  seems  well  worth 
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Henry  III. ;  but  in  order  not  to  offend  Spain  the  Grand  Duke*s 
majordomo  Orazio  Rucellai  was  charged  with  the  correspond- 
ence *.  Don  Pietro,  then  at  Madrid,  received  orders  to  com- 
municate this  unwelcome  project  of  marriage  to  Philip,  whose 
wrath  rose  high  against  Ferdinand  and  was  augmented  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  late  sovereign's  military  governors  amongst 
whom  were  several  Spaniards ;  but  still  more  so  on  the  Grand 
Duke's  demands  for  repayment  of  the  Tuscan  loans  at  a 
time  when  all  Europe  echoed  with  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
vast  treasure  found  at  Francesco's  death.  All  this  showed 
that  the  notions  of  these  two  brothers  differed  widely  and 
Philip  II.  resohing  on  dissimulation  sent  Don  Louis  Velasco  to 
discover  Ferdinand's  real  intentions  and  offer  him  either  an 
Archduchess  or  a  Princess  of  Braganza  in  marriage :  but  the 
Grand  Duke  was  immoveable,  and  the  unsuccessful  mission  of 
Velasco  put  the  whole  Spanish  court  in  an  uproar !  The  astound- 
ing fact  of  any  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  having  a  will  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  almost  too  curious  for  behef 
and  fiar  too  criminal  to  pardon  !  Wars  and  other  circumstances 
which  rendered  Italian  tranquillity  of  great  importance  made 
Philip  conceal  his  anger,  while  Ferdinand  far  from  desiring  an 
open  rupture  renewed  his  offers  of  service.  Don  Pietro  at  his 
request  was  sent  home  and  received  says  Galluzzi  "  with  love 
and  affection  by  his  brother,  honoured  by  the  people  and 
acceptable  to  all!"\ 

Catharine  meanwhile  pushed  forward  the  negotiations  for 
Christina's  marriage  and  even  offered  to  sell  the  naarqmsite  of 
Saluzzo  to  Ferdinand,  a  dominion  of  great  importance  for  which 
both  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Huguenots  were  intriguing; 
but  when  the  bargain  was  nearly  concluded  that  Duke  occupied 
it  with  the  connivance  of  both  Pope  and  Spaniard,  on  the  pretext 
of  securing  the  place  for  Henry  of  Navarre.  This  act  considered 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i.  tion  for  the  Medici,  or  a  severe  satii* 

f  This  of  course  must  \)e  a  mete    oxv  \.\v«  ^W^utuies,    Piero  disgarted 
flourish  of  the  historian  in  hU  a/^nuiar    weu  \X!l^  «stra."^\.  wsvax  ^"V&m^^ 
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•ect  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Camhresis  startled 
y  as  the  first  shock  of  an  approaching  war :  the  Vene- 
lamed  Sixtus  Y.  as  the  disturber  of  Italian  peace  and 
Ferdinand  to  unite  with  them  in  aiding  France  to  recover 
)  which  he  was  willing  enough  to  do,  but  through  fear 
n  was  still  compelled  to  dissemble.  He  however  urged 
III.  and  Catharine  to  the  attempt  but  the  distracted 
3n  of  France  paralysed  every  effort  and  that  monarch 
ed  at  Blois  a  king  without  a  kingdom.  Saluzzo  was 
aris  had  revolted,  the  Huguenots  were  pressing  hard, 
ilip,  in  despite  of  the  famed  Armada's  destruction  by  the 
[i,  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  ruined  provinces.  In 
smal  moment  for  Henry,  Orazio  Rucellai  arrived  with 
)f  Ferdinand's  friendship,  and  instructions  to  conclude 
irriage  contract,  while  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he 
d  the  cardinalate  by  proxy  in  public  consistory.  This 
^ocal  conduct,  his  alliance  with  Venice,  and  growing  in- 

in  Italy  increased  the  anger  of  Spain  which  could  not 
nprehend  its  master's  will  being  thwarted  by  a  petty 
prince  whose  states  were  deemed  a  mere  province  of  the 
h  monarchy  and  he  himself  as  scarcely  equal  to  one  of 
idees.  Genoa  fearful  of  Charles  Emanuel  closed  up  with 
y,and  Sixtus  looked  to  the  Grand  Duke's  friendship  as  the 
ixd  of  his  family ;  especially  after  the  marriage  of  Flavia 

with  Verginio  Orsini,  which  confirmed  the  Medician 
mcy  in  Home.  All  these  things  as  reported  by  the 
)en  of  Olivarez  were  not  likely  to  remain  long  unnoticed 
lip  who  immediately  reenforced  the  Maremma  garrisons 
lowed  it  up  by  a  succession  of  petty  annoyances  main- 
with  long  and  unmitigated  pertinacity.  The  Duke  of 
J  death  in  December  1588  and  that  of  Catharine  of 
s  in  January  1589  for  a  while  retarded  the 

A.D.  16S9. 

►lishment  of  Ferdinand's  marriage :  Catharine 

Galluzzi  endows  with  "  rare  and  singxdar  rirtnea'''  'V^^ 
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perhaps  more  of  an  intriguer,  than  a  bigot;  but  a  profound  dissem- 
bler, and  with  some  good  qualities  had  almost  all  the  vices  of  her 
race :  she  bequeathed  to  Christina  her  claims  on  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  which  according  to  the  investiture  of  her  father  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  she  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  that  investiture  was  spolia- 
tion*. Osesar  Borgia  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  expelled 
Guidobaldo  the  last  of  the  house  of  Montefeltro  from  Urbino : 
he  was  restored  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  show  his  gratitude 
adopted  that  pontiff's  nephew  Francesco  Maria  della  Eovere : 
the  latter  while  at  Venice  in  command  of  the  papal  army 
stabbed  Cardinal  Eiano  legate  of  Bologna,  which  mur- 
der, although  partially  overlooked  by  his  uncle's  affection,  was 
never  formally  pardoned  and  therefore  eagerly  clutched  at  by 
Leo  X.  as  an  excuse  for  spoliation  and  deposition  in  order  to 
settle  the  dukedom  on  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  descendants. 
At  Leo's  death  in  1521  Adrian  VI.  recalled  Francesco  Maria 
and  reinvested  him  in  the  principality  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  others.  The  troubles  that  followed  prevented 
Clement  VIL  from  reinstating  Catharine  then  a  child  but 
always  considered  as  Duchess  of  Urbino,  and  so  designated, 
in  the  marriage  contract  with  Henry  II.  of  France.  To 
these  rights  Christina  succeeded  by  Catharine's  will  which 
was  ratified  by  Henry  III.  who  concluded  the  marriage  contnwrt 
and  became  answerable  for  the  dower  as  if  that  princess  were 
a  daughter  of  France.  It  is  a  curious  and  illustrative  fact  that 
Henry  was  unable  to  secure  the  bride's  safe  journey  from  Blois 
to  Marseilles  without  the  escort  of  an  army,  and  he  was  actually 
assembling  one  for  that  purpose  when  the  gallantry  of  the  Hugue- 
not chiefs  made  them  guarantee  her  safety,  many  of  them  escort- 
ing her  in  person  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  She  was  received 
there  with  great  splendour  and  general  acclamation  although 
the  people  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  and  established  a 
republic;  but  placed  between  the  Huguenots  and  Savoy,  hating 
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both,  exposed  to  either,  at  strife  amongst  themselves,  and 
generally  disposed  to  seek  protection  from  a  forei^  prince, 
they  would  have  willingly  received  Ferdinand  as  their  lord,  and 
he  would  as  willingly  have  accepted  them  had  Henry  III.  given 
him  any  encouragement.  But  neither  Don  Pietro  who  com- 
manded the  Tuscan  squadron,  nor  Christina  herself  could  give 
an  answer  to  such  propositions  and  therefore  proceeded  to 
Florence  where  they  arrived  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  1589. 

The  Princess  of  Lorraine  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall, 
majestic,  full  of  grace  vivacity  and  spirit,  endowed  with  all 
that  womanish  quickness  which  is  scarcely  talent,  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  beauty.  From  the  villa  of  Poggio-a-Caiano  she 
proceeded  to  Florence :  the  town  was  full  of  strangers  ambas- 
sadors and  princes  from  half  Europe :  the  rejoicings  lasted  a 
month  and  as  usual  were  conducted  with  equal  taste  splendour 
and  costliness :  the  pictorial  genius  and  imagination  of  Tuscany 
were  continually  invoked  to  vary  the  amusements,  and  Florence 
resembled  the  city  of  a  fairy  tale  rather  than  the  sober  habita- 
tion of  common  men  *. 

The  storming  of  a  Turkish  fortress  was  represented  in  the 
court  of  the  Pitti  palace  with  inimitable  talent ;  a  magnificent 
tournament  followed,  and  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared 
within  the  ducal  halls;  but  after  the  guests  were  refreshed  and 
expected  a  renewal  of  "this  passage  of  arms,  instead  of  listed 
field  the  court  had  been  changed  into  a  mimic  sea,  and  a  spirited 
naval  combat  made  the  walls  re-echo  to  its  thunders !  Thus  taste 
was  refined,  the  fine  arts  flourished,  and  manners  were  super- 
ficially polished  by  the  expensive  pleasures  of  the  age;  but 
treasuries  were  emptied,  and  severe  taxation  paid  for  all ! 
Yet  the  glitter  of  a  royal  pageant  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for 
the  cries  of  a  suffering  people ! 

A  French  princess  on  the  throne  of  Tuscany  was  a  novel 
sight,  and  great  political  changes  were  prognosticated  *.  l?\iiX\^''9> 

*  Galluzzif  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i**. 
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indignation  rose ;  be  sowed  fresh  seeds  of  discord  between  the 
brothers,  both  being  already  well  disposed,  and  seduced  Pietro 
entirely  from  Ferdinand  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  neverthe- 
less  employed  in  advancing  the  Grand   Duke's   claims  for 
repayment  of  all  the  Tuscan  loans  both  personal  and  mercan- 
tile, as   well  as  to  excuse  his  refusal   of  a  new  one  which 
had  just  been  demanded.     The  Tuscan  sovereign's  marriage, 
although  into  a  family  allied  and  even  related  to  Philip,  con- 
firmed all  his  suspicions  of  that  prince's  real  intentions,  and 
being  bent  on  the  conquest  of  France  he  could  brook  no 
opposition  from  a  vassal :  but  the  Grand  Duke  was  no  less 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  realm, 
and  if  this  failed  to  watch  at  least  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
did  not  strengthen  himself  so  as  to  shake  the  balance  and 
endanger  the  independence  of  Italy.     He  therefore  thwarted 
the  latter  by  assisting  the  Proven9al  people  ;    endeavoured 
to  convince  Sixtus  that  he  would  contribute   more   to  the 
support  of  religion  by  healing  the  wounds  of  France  than  by 
excommunicating  Henry  of  Valois  for  assassinating  Guise,  and 
frankly  informed  Philip  of  the  offers  made  to  him  by  the 
republic  of  Marseilles  requesting  his  counsel  about  the  accept- 
ance of  them.     A  long  silence  and  short  answer,  purporting 
that  everybody  should  be  content  with  what  they  possessed, 
came  with  peculiar  grace  from  the  man  who  had  just  con- 
quered Portugal  and  was  preparing  to  dismember  France !  It  at 
least  showed  Ferdinand  that  he  was  not  in  that  monarch's 
confidence  and  that  Charles  Emanuel  was ;  wherefore  every  aid 
was  continued  to  Marseilles  and  Provence  until  the  assassina- 
tion of  King  Henry  III.  obliged  him  to  pause  and  reconsider 
his  proceedings. 

The  crown  of  France  devolved  l)y  right  on  Henry  of  Navarre, 
but  the  league,  in  consequence  of  his  religion,  assumed  the 
power  of  electing  a  king  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  seemed 
likely  to  be  thus  chosen :  vrherefore  a  union  with  his  party  or 
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}t  the  maMng  use  of  his  ancient  £miily  claims  to  Provence 
rdinand's  especial  designs  on  Marseilles  could  scarcely  he 
lit  unsatisfactory  to  Spain,  or  not  at  least  easily  he  opposed 
:  without  displeasing  the  League.   Philip  however  deter- 

by  continual  worry  and  alarms  to  find  him  work  enough 
le,  and  the  murder  of  Alessandro  d'  Appiano  natural  son 
aes  VI.  Prince  of  Piomhino  afforded  a  good  occasion.  By 
3S  of  menaces  and  annoyances  Spain  endeavoured  to  drive 
land  to  some  open  act  of  hostility,  hut  feeling  secured 
my  direct  attack  hy  the  efficient  state  of  his  garrisons  he 
ed  himself  to  complaints  and  remonstrances, 
treme  scarcity  and  immense  sums  expended  in  the  im- 
ion  of  grain  from  England  in  English  hottoms,  which 
repeatedly  taken  hy  Spanish  cruisers,  hrought  Ferdinand 
loser  connection  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  hy  compelling 
)  provide  large  magsizines  of  grain  fixed  his  attention  on 
)m,  always  a  favourite  object  with  the  Medici  from  the 
of  Clement  VII.  Duke  Alexander  had  enlarged  the 
al  fortress,  Cosimo  I.  added  more  works  and  secured  the 
but  its  want  of  depth  and  capacity  confined  trade  to 
s  of  the  smallest  burden,  wherefore  he  planned  a  great 
no  less  than  the  construction  of  an  artificial  haven  of  vast 
isions  fit  for  vessels  of  any  size  ;  but  death  prevented  its 
tion.  Francesco  I.  wanting  Cosimo 's  sagacity,  instead  of 
ng  out  this  intention  imagined  that  by  building  a  city  people 

flock  to  it  although  unwholesomely  placed,  and  without 
eal  advantages  in  consequence  of  bad  harbourage.  The 
VRS  indispensable  to  population,  which  naturally  followed 
erce  ;  but  these  princes  only  contemplated  the  making  of 
)m  a  free  emporium  for  merchandise,  Pisa  being  still 
lered  the  real  centre  of  trade  as  if  it  were  yet  an  inde- 
snt  community,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  been 
»oked  in  their  calculation.  With  this  idea  however  Cosisao 
raged  the  settlement  of  foreign  merchanta  tkeie  «.xA 

^  F.  A  A 
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opened  a  water  commimicadoii  with  Leghorn  hy  means  of  a 
navigable  cat,  wherefore  the  city  prospered  during  his  life- 
time, perhaps  unnatorally,  but  declined  as  rapidly  in  the  reign 
of  Francesco.  Ferdinand  who  venerated  Cosimos  talents, 
seized  all  his  notions  with  a  surer  grasp  and  determined  to 
enlarge  the  port  of  Leghorn  :  this  however  was  not  done  until 
he  had  fiEuled  in  reestablishing  the  commerce  of  Pisa  by  a 
transfer  of  the  mercantile  and  banking  business  of  Besanfon 
to  that  citv,  the  insecurity  of  travelling  being  then  a  great 
impediment  to  French  commerce.  For  this  purpose  in  1588 
he  restored  the  two  annual  fairs  which  in  her  free  and  prospe- 
rous times  were  held  at  Pisa,  and  by  a£fording  eveiy  sort  of 
accommodation  to  merchants  he  began  his  plan  with  some 
prospect  of  success.     In  Januarv  1590  the  woiks  at 

A.D.  1590. 

Leghorn  were  commenced  but  proved  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  shock  of  heavy  seas,  a  force  that  few  people  inex- 
perienced in  maritime  afiGurs  have  any  conception  of,  so  that 
Cosimo  II.  was  afterwards  obliged  to  construct  the  present  mole 
and  be  contented  with  a  smaller  port.  The  new  fort  in  time 
became  useless,  and  was  demolished  in  16*29  to  make  room  for 
private  dwellings  of  the  rising  town  which  was  soon  filled 
with  commercial  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  recently 
conveited  Portuguese  Christians  so  persecuted  by  Philip  II. 
gladly  took  refuge  in  a  free  city :  the  Jews,  unjustly  oon- 
denmed  and  worried  by  all  nations,  were  glad  of  an  asylum 
there :  the  Corsicans,  suffering  under  Genoese  oppression,  left 
their  homes  and  settled  there :  outlaws  who  were  wandering 
through  Italy,  cowering  imder  political  persecution  and  forced 
to  become  robbers,  sought  shelter  in  Leghorn  :  other  hapless 
beings  compelled  to  abandon  home  and  country  from  shame  or 
suffering,  all  flocked  seaward  under  the  protecting  wings  of 
Tuscany :  French  discord  and  civil  war  drove  the  Marseilles 
trade  in  the  same  direction ;  many  a  weary  citizen  of  that 
ever-vexed  and  tyrannical  republic,  permanently  iestablished 
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themselves  within  the  nascent  city,  and  the  once  pestilent 
swamps  of  Leghorn  now  teemed  with  unwonted  life  and 
industry. 

Ferdinand  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  from  Provence  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  assisting 
Navarre  whose  pretensions  he  favoured  not  only  as  legitimate 
king  but  from  personal  admiration :  Henry's  character  and 
abilities  he  thought  afforded  the  best  hopes  of  restoring  France 
to  tranquillity,  of  curbing  Spanish  ambition  and  checking  those 
papal  intrigues ;  which  under  the  mask  of  religion  only  looked  to 
extend  the  patronage  and  strengtlien  the  power  of  Rome. 
Venice,  protestant  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  had  all 
similar  objects ;  all  wished  to  see  the  power  of  France  concen- 
trated ;  the  first  promptly  acknowledged  Henry  IV.  but  Fer- 
dinand was  still  too  much  trammelled  by  Spain  to  declare 
himself ;  yet  secretly  offered  pecuniajy  aid,  and  through  Giro- 
lamo  Gondi,  an  old  folio  werof  Catharine's  and  principal  farmer  of 
the  French  revenue,  he  was  enabled  to  supply  it.  He  had  already 
succeeded  in  persuading  Sixtus  V.  that  the  Catholic  faith  would 
be  better  preserved  by  a  catholic  king  in  a  united  and  peaceful 
country  than  amidst  the  clash  of  arms  and  anarchy,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  Avignon  finally  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  opposing 
Savoy.  This  enraged  Olivarez,  who  threatened  that  if  the  King 
of  Navarre  were  absolved  and  his  catholic  followers  left  unex- 
communicated  Philip  would  declare  war  on  the  pope,  assemble 
a  general  council,  and  renounce  even  his  spiritual  obedience  ! 
Sixtus,  nothing  daunted,  answered  threat  by  threat,  menaced 
Philip  himself  with  excommunication,  deprivation  of  his  crown 
and  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  crusades  against  his  kingdom. 
Well  aware  of  Ferdinand's  part  in  this,  Olivarez  and  the 
Spanish  cabinet  stung  him  at  every  point,  that  minister  being 
entrusted  with  the  task,  which  was  to  be  pushed  to  the  very 
Verge  of  war,  or  the  fear  of  driving  the  Tuscan  mouateYi  m\» 
a  declared  alliance  with  France  and  the  Venetian.  xe^\3kV\\G. 

aa2 
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Alfonso  Piccolomini,  now  returned  from  that  country,  having 
been  coldly  received  at  Florence,  was  soon  caught  up  bj 
Olivarez  and  appeared  with  a  band  of  five  hundred  followers 
in  the  mountain  of  Pistoia  but  was  quickly  driven  by  the  rural 
militia  into  the  Papal  States  with  a  price  of  10,000  crowns 
upon  his  head  or  double  if  taken  alive.  Ferdinand  dreaded 
his  great  influence  at  Siena,  aided  as  he  would  secretly  be  by  the 
Spanish  garrisons  and  a  numerous  band  at  Castro  ready  to  join 
him ;  he  was  therefore  outlawed  in  Eomagna,  Ferrara,  Mantua 
and  the  Venetian  states,  and  ultimately  driven  skulking  from 
numerous  blood-hunters  into  the  territory  of  Placentia.  After 
various  adventures  he  joined  Marco  Sciarra  and  with  a  com- 
bined force  of  a  thousand  men  was  defeated  in  the  Campagna 
of  I^me ;  again  by  the  Tuscan  troops ;  and  finally,  by  the  efforts 
of  Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  was  taken  and  hanged 
at  Florence  in  1691  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  his  English  com  ships  to  the 
value  of  1,000,000  of  gold,  Ferdinand  supplied  bread  not  only 
to  his  own  subjects,  but  the  pope's,  and  even  to  those  of  Philip 
who  had  captured  them ;  all  of  which  gained  him  great  and 
deserved  praise  in  Italy  besides  a  home  reputation,  which  in- 
creased on  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  when  he  had  the  good  taste 
and  feeling  to  spend  in  beneficence  those  sums  that  on  such 
occasions  had  been  usually  wasted  in  festivities ;  and  by  this  ex- 
ample he  restrained  the  open  display  of  luxurious  living  before 
the  eyes  of  a  people  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
After  a  reign  of  much  good  and  much  evil  the  ferocious  Sixtns 
died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  1590.  He  had  imposed 
no  less  than  thirty-five  new  taxes,  "those  nettles,"  aajs 
Muratori,  **  that  are  never  deracinated,"  and  left  a  name  behind 
him  which  even  in  that  author's  day  served  the  mothers  and 
nurses  of  Rome  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  their  children  into 
good  behaviour.     Urban  VII.  Gregory  XIV.  Innocent  IX.  and 

*  Galium f  Lib.  v.,  cap,  li.  miOl  m^— mxxwXfir^  kisiai^  kusA  Yb^^%if%      I  , 
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Clement  VIII.  succeeded  each  other  in  less  than  eighteen 
months :  the  last  was  Ippolito,  son  of  Salvestro  Aldohrandini 
who  retired  from  Florence  after  the  fall  of  the  republic :  he 
was  close,  serious,  and  severe ;  and  resolved  if  possible  to  quiet 
France  without  ceding  a  jot  to  the  Huguenots  or  their  king  in 
religion,  or  to  the  French  bishops  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  See  *. 

Four  years  of  famine  had  in  1591  reduced  all  Italy  to  a 
state  of  misery  more  oi*  less  lamentable  and  in  some  places 
beyond  all  belief  distressing  :  sixty  thousand  people, 
a  thing  scarcely  credible,  are  said  to  have  been  starved 
to  death  in  Eome  alone  during  that  melancholy  period !  Tuscany 
by  Ferdinand's  exertions  suffered  least  but  still  was  terribly 
distressed,  and  in  other  states  it  would  seem  as  if  Beccaria's 
dogma  had  been  purposely  reversed,  and  the  least  good  of  the 
greatest  number  taken  as  a  rule  of  government :  the  eyes  of 
princes  in  those  days  were  too  highly  elevated  to  regsurd  the 
people  in  any  light  but  as  objects  for  taxation,  war,  and  punish- 
ment. It  was  during  this  general  distress  that  to  check  the 
progress  of  Savoy  in  Provence  Ferdinand  persuaded  one 
Bausset  to  deliver  the  island  of  Iff,  near  Marseilles,  into 
his  hands;  this  he  immediately  strengthened  declaring  that 
it  was  held  in  the  Grand  Duchess  Christina's  name,  whose 
fiemaily  had  claims  on  Provence,  but  only  in  trust  for  the  legi- 
timate and  Catholic  monarch  of  France  whenever  he  should 
appear.  The  republic  of  Marseilles  acquiesced  in  this,  but  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  extreme  indignation  flew  to  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  Philip,  whose  suspected  wish  of 
placing  him  on  the  French  throne  had  already  disturbed  the 
League.     The  battle  of  Ivry  on  the  fourteenth  of  March  1590, 

•  "  Lettere  scritte  alia  plana  ed  in  MS.  in  the  author's  possession,  hcau- 

cifra    dal  Cardinale   Pietro  Aldo-  tifully  written,  (prohahly  in  the  cha- 

hrandino  al  CardinaXe  di  Piacema  racter  of  that  day)  richly  hound,  with 

LegaU)  in  Fra/ncia   sotto   Clemente  the  Aldohrandini  a,Tm&  alaxa^^  wi  Sx 

Vill.  dalli  17  Septembre,  159'2,Jino,  in  gold, 
/SR^/  4"  Zuffiio,   1594J" — A  c\xnQ\i% 
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coupled  with  other  warlike  events  gave  a  general  result  fevour- 
able  to  Henry  IV.  who  probably  would  have  taken  some  steps, 
even  at  that  early  period,  to  rejoin  the  Church  had  he  not 
been  provoked  by  the  violence  of  Gregory  XIV.  and  the  more 
efficient  aid  both  in  men  and  money  with  which  that  pontiff 
seconded  the  League  in  1591  *.  The  spiritual  and  temporal 
interests  of  Rome,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  though  apparently 
separate  were  so  cunningly  united,  that  a  very  difficult 
operation  alone  could  divide  them  even  in  the  mind 
of  her  most  conscientious  disciples,  but  their  identity  was. 
complete  in  the  infallibility  of  papal  conception.  It  is  there- 
fore averred  under  correction,  that  Clement  VIII.  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  composing  the  troubles  of  France :  his  secret  in- 
structions to  the  legate  Philip  Sega  commonly  called  the  Ca^ 
dinal  of  Piacenza,  were  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way 
of  negotiation  between  the  two  parties  at  the  general  assembly 
at  Paris  in  1593  on  the  subject  of  Henry  s  conversion,  unless 
convinced  of  its  sincerity :  the  pontiff  himself  was  far  from 
convinced,  on  the  contrary  he  considered  it  a  mere  scheme  to. 
get  the  crown  and  then  to  annihilate  the  Catholic  religion  in 
France.  The  legate  was  also  ordered  not  to  vex  the  Catholic 
followers  of  Navarre,  but  endeavour  to  seduce  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  from  his  side  without  creating  a  third  party;  and 
above  all  to  crush  the  rising  opinion  that  the  French  deigy 
could  absolve  a  heretic  without  permission  from  Home.  Any 
king,  this  envoy  was  instructed,  might  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  Henry  provided  he  were  a  good  Catholic ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Maine  received  notice  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  crown  if  he 
oould  get  it,  but  that  he  must  not  impede  others  who  had 
more  chance  from  being  proposed  and  seconded  by  Spain 
and  the  French  nation.  Philip  in  fact  desired  to  many 
his  daughter  the  Infanta  Clara  to  the  Archduke  Ernest  of 
Austria  or  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  place  her  on 
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the  throne  of  France ;  but  Clement  objected  to  this  on  account 
of  the  Salique  law  which  if  not  written  was  in  the  mouth  he 
said,  of  every  French  infant  Feria  the  Spanish  ambassador 
also  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Guise,  which  appeared  the  most 
appropriate  choice,  and  Maine  intrigued  for  himself  alone. 
The  Cardinal  of  Placentia  was  also  secretly  instructed  to  dissolve 
the  assembly,  although  convoked  at  Clement's  own  suggestion, 
.  if  anything  occurred  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  their  party ;  for 
from  first  to  last  this  pontiff  seems  to  have  placed  little  £uth  in 
Henry's  religious  sincerity,  and  hence  all  his  subsequent  obsti- 
nacy and  alarm  for  the  fate  of  religion  in  France  *. 

The  subtle,  weak,  and  insidious  politics  of  Spain  kept  all 
that  were  not  her  friends  or  slaves  in  a  feverish  anxiety,  because 
neither  force  nor  treachery  were  neglected  if  the  occasion 
suited  and  time  served,  and  the  conduct  of  royal  cabinets  was 
then  justified  in  as  eloquent  and  plausible  audacity  as  in  our 
own  day.  To  watch  this  and  the  general  current  of  foreign 
policy  Ferdinand,  with  Belisario  Vinta's  aid  and  that  of  the 
secret  council,  almost  entirely  applied  himself :  Pietro  Usim- 
bardi  Bishop  of  Arezzo  who  was  well  skilled  in  every  wile  of 
Roman  policy ;  his  brother  who  had  formerly  governed  Siena 
as  Captain  of  Justice ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  all  belonged 
to  this  council.  The  second  Usimbardi  was  minister  of  justice 
and  the  reputed  suggester  of  Ferdinand's  best  plans  to  amelio- 
rate the  people's  condition  and  improve  the  country.  Four 
years  of  femine  had  drained  Tuscany  of  more  than  2,000,000 
of  gold  to  pay  for  com  in  England  and  Dantzic,  without  very 
materially  alleviating  the  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and 
this  accordingly  showed  itself  in  turbulence  emigration  disease 
and  death.  Ferdinand  endeavoiu-ed  by  employment  to  mitigate 
suffering,  and  partially  succeeded  by  his  attempts  at  desiccation 
in  the  Val-di-Chiana  and  Maremma  besides  his  general  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  in  which  both  prince  and  i^ra«^ 

♦  Lettcredal  Cardinale  Aldohrandim  al  Cardinale  Lieg&lo  d\'P\aAiftTi'iA,^^« 
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gentlemen  expended  considerable  sums.  Several  districts,  such 
as  Fuccechio,  parts  of  the  Yal-di-Ohiana,  and  some  spots  in  the 
yieinity  of  Pistoia  were  restored  to  health  population  and  in^ 
dustiy :  much  was  left  undone  but  much  was  accomplished  for 
humanity;  and  for  such  doings  the  Medici  deserve  well  of 
their  country.  The  Pisan  aqueduct  was  completed  about  this 
period ;  great  emd  successful  though  secret  encouragement  was  \ 
given  to  make  the  Dutch  and  English  settle  at  Leghorn,  and  4 
that  city  rose  in  the  world's  notice  as  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  profitable  markets  in  Europe. 

The  Grand  Duke^s  great  difficulty  was  to  disengage  himself 
from  Spain  and  openly  assist  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France : 
Clement  VIII.  although  devoted  to  the  League  was  both  feaifiil 
and  suspicious  of  Philip,  who  had  been  trying  to  embroil  him 
with  every  independent  prince  in  Italy.     The  latter  first  de- 
manded that  all  Henry's  adherents  should  be  exconmmnicated, 
which  was  for  the  moment  refused  on  the  plea  of  its  inutility ; 
church  censure  the  pope  argued  would  fiedl  pointless  and  only 
debilitate  when  not  prudently  given,  like  medicine,  with  the 
prospect  of  good  effects.    The  next  demand  was  that  none  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  should  be  acknowledged  as  King  of  France, 
and  this  was  refused  because  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  pro- 
cesses against  each  individual,  besides  its  general  injustice.  The 
third  was  that  the  Duke  of  Maine  should  be  warned  not  to   I 
aspire  so  high  as  the  French  throne :    which  was  refused 
because  he  was  a  good  Catholic  and  as  forwarding  Heniy*s    | 
views.     A  request  was  next  made  that  the  papal  ministen 
should  be  instructed  to  act  entirely  with   Spain.     To  this 
Clement  answered  that  in  every  case  where  Spanish  views   ' 
were  directed  to  public  good  there  would  be  no  lack  of  concert 
Finally  the  pontiff  was  invited  to  declare  himself  on  the  claims 
of  the  InfiEinta  to  the  French  throne,  and  this  he  instantly  did 
by  repeating  that  her  rights  were  a  chimera,  for  Salique  law  wss 
written  on  the  heart  of  Eienctaieii,  «si^\iie\i  very  inflEmts  had  it 
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in  their  mouths.  The  amhitious  views  of  Spain  were  thus  dis- 
Dovered  as  the  mask  of  sanctity  fell,  for  if  Maine  and  all  the 
Bourhons  had  heen  once  excluded  and  the  League  unsettled,  it 
v^ould  not  have  heen  improhahle  that  with  Philip's  power  and  in- 
Suence  the  crown  might  eventually  fall  on  the  Infanta,  especially 
IS  Clement  promised  that  should  any  chance  arise  for  her  without 
langer  to  the  religion  and  kingdom  of  France,  his  legate  had 
instructions  to  act  energetically  with  the  Spanish  ministers  *. 
By  all  this  it  appears  that  Clement  saw  clearly  enough  through 
Philip's  designs  and  was  himself  anxious  for  a  speedy  paciiica- 
tion  on  account  of  religion  and  revenue,  yet  temporized  with 
him  hecause  his  aid  was  necessary :  hut  in  this  we  have  a  little 
anticipated  our  narrative. 

Philip  now  resolved  to  hring  Ferdinand  to  a  declaration  of 
his  opinions  hy  demanding^  possession  of  Iff,  which  would  test 
his  positive  and  public  denial  of  partiality  for  Henry  of 
Navarre :  but  the  Grand  Duke  had  no  sort  of  scruple  in  re- 
peating his  denial,  or  of  retaining  Iff  in  deposit,  as  he  said,  by  a 
compact  with  the  governor  for  the  legitimate  King  of  France. 
The  dismissal  of  the  Florentine  ambassador  and  open  hostility 
were  Philip's  first  impulse,  but  the  fear  of  an  Italian  war,  which 
would  have  been  playing  Henry's  game,  checked  this,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  harassing  and  expensive  alarms,  empty  threats,  and 
menaced  invasions,  was  with  safer  policy  adopted.  The  Presidj 
were  therefore  reenforced,  Grosseto  threatened,  fresh  levies  made 
in  Naples  and  Milan,  the  Admiral  Doria  was  ordered  to  attack 
Iff  and  capture  the  Tuscan  galleys,  and  strong  symptoms  were 
exhibited  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  of  Provence  as  a 
step  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy.  These  were  all 
hollow,  but  Ferdinand  made  use  of  them  to  alarm  the  pope  and 
Venice,  and  they  soon  vanished  before  the  successes  of  the 
Dutch  in  Flanders  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  Prince  of 

»  Lettere  in  Cifre  dal  Card«.  P.  Aldobrandini  al  Card*.  Od  F\«yceivi«t,  "ida.^  \^> 
1593,  MS. 
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Parma  from  the  French  territory.  Don  Pietro  was  also  insti-  t 
gated  to  jom  in  this  hostility  to  Ferdinand  who  had  given  ^ 
him  some  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  he  did  so  efifectuallj 
by  claiming  a  moiety  of  the  hereditary  Medician  property; 
this  was  instantly  snatched  up  as  a  state  affair  by  the  Spanish 
cabinet,  who  sent  him  to  Milan  as  general  of  the  Italian 
infantry  with  orders  to  make  reprisab  on  Tuscany  and  entitle 
himself  Duke  of  Siena.  These  proceedings  were  soon  made  iitt 
known  by  the  Grand  Duke's  spies  and  forced  him  to  a  closer 
alliance  with  France,  for  which  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Gondi 
Bishop  of  Paris  on  a  mission  from  Henry  to  Clement  VIII. 
gave  him  fedr  occasion.  The  Spanish  movements  and  deter- 
mination of  the  League  to  elect  a  king  made  all  sides  pause,  and 
Henry  took  advantage  of  this  to  throw  out  hopes  of  his  conve^  I'' 
sion  by  sending  Cardinal  Gondi  to  explore  the  pope's  mind,  and  |> 
Girolamo  Gondi  as  a  secret  agent  to  Ferdinand.  The  l^[ate 
at  Paris  had  insttuctions  from  Clement  VIII.  "  to  counUrad 
by  every  means  in  his  power  any  attetnpt  at  peace  or  truce  between 
the  League  and  Henry  of  Navarre  as  dangerous  to  tlie  Catholic 
religion  and  the  realm  of  France;'*  and  the  king  himself  complains 
in  his  instructions  to  Gondi  that  all  his  own  eiSbrts  had  failed  to 
accomplish  it;  wherefore  he  sends  that  Cardinal  to  vindicate  his 
conduct  and  put  his  friends  in  possession  of  the  truth  *.  Clement 
on  hearing  of  Cardinal  Gondi's  having  demanded  passports 
from  Savoy  intimated  that  if  he  came  as  a  good  cardinal  to  pe^ 
form  his  duties  at  Home  he  should  be  welcome,  and  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  any  passports ;  but  as  the  envoy  of  Heniy 
of  Navarre  and  his  heretics  all  the  passports  in  Christendom 
would  be  useless.  According  to  Galluzzi  this  pontiff  secretly 
detested  the  Spaniards,  and  was  even  ashamed  of  being  chaplain 
to  their  king  though  obliged  to  him  for  the  pontificate :  he 
was  therefore  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  a  fEtir  opportunity  to 

*  **  TiCttere  in  Cifre/*    &c»,  liCttcra,    Gondi,  cited    by  Galluzzi,    Lib.  ^i 
23  LugUo,  1592* — Letter  to  CardinvxY    ca.\»/\\.  | 
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shake  off  his  dependance  with  decorum,  but  Ferdinand  under- 
took to  ascertain  his  real  sentiments  for  Henry  through  the  Car- 
dinal of  Toledo  who  equally  detested  them,  and  was  moreover  a 
confidant  of  the  pope,  a  Jesuit,  and  apensioner  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
Yet  according  to  Muratori  he  acted  from  pure  religious  motives. 
With  Gondi  the  pope  kept  no  terms,  and  even  while  a  guest  at 
the  Medici  Palace  he  was  warned  not  to  pass  within  the 
ecclesiastical  border :  this  forced  him  towards  Venice  whence 
he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ferdinand,  and  the 
latter  with  Henry  by  means  of  Girolamo  the  farmer-general, 
through  whom  funds  were  secretly  supplied  to  that  monarch. 
Ferdinand  had  repeatedly  urged  on  Henry  the  absolute  necessity 
of  changing  his  religion  as  a  means  of  success,  and  now  pressed 
it  more  than  ever,  accompanied  by  a  threat  of  accommodating 
matters  with  Spain  if  before  a  certain  time  some  sure  sign  of  his 
intentions  were  not  published,  because  any  delay  would  con- 
firm the  pontiffs  indecision  imtil  every  prospect  of  reconcilia- 
tion had  vanished.  Henry  assured  him  in  an  autograph  letter 
from  Mantes  in  April  1593  that  he  would  read  his 

A.D.   1593 

recantation  two  months  after  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
had  made  peace  with  him  on  just  conditions  but  for  this  he  had 
need  of  both  men  and  money ;  wherefore  he  gladly  accepted  four 
thousand  Swiss  offered  him  by  Ferdinand  together  with  the  pay 
of  a  thousand  more,  and  requested  a  further  loan  of  200,000 
crowns,  by  which  means  he  expected  shortly  to  reduce  Paris 
and  some  other  places,  besides  being  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
several  about  the  court  who  impeded  his  good  intentions.  The 
Grand  Duke  pleased  with  this  avowal  determined  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him  at  Eome,  and  by  means  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Toledo's  dissimulation  and  Spanish  antipathies  to  withdraw  the 
uncertain  pontiff  from  Philip's  hands,  for  the  majority  of  cai'- 
dinals  was  composed  of  his  own  adherents.  This  prelate  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  Clement's  secret  feelm^s  aJaovy^ 
a  reconciliation,  and  these  were  said  to  be  strong  Vn  ia.NQ.\jct  ofl 
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receiving  Heniy ;  but  neither  the  immediate  result  nor  the 
legate's  secret  instructions  justify  this  belief,  for  most  of  the 
letters  to  the  latter  expressly  except  the  King  of  Navarre  as 
successor  to  the  throne,  in  the  belief  that  his  conversion  could 
not  possibly  be  sincere  and  therefore  that  he  would  ultimately 
betray  the  Church ;  and  the  pope  moreover  as  late  as  June  was 
hastening  the  succour  of  a  thousand  men  under  Eidolfo  Baglione 
to  the  League  at  Paris  *.  J^ 

Toledo's  report  was  forwarded  by  Ferdinand  with  more 
yrgent  solicitations  to  Henry  about  changing  his  creed,  and 
also  the  announcement  of  twenty  thousand  men  being  assem- 
bled at  Milan  which,  imless  some  decided  step  were  taken  bj 
him,  would  compel  the  Grand  Duke  for  his  personal  safety  to 
reconcile  himself  with  Philip  and  leave  the  king  to  his  own  I 
resources.     This  remonstrance  accompanied  with  some  pecu- 
niary aid  had  probably  its  effect,  although  Henry  was  much 
more  inclined  to  conquer  first  and  recant  afterwards  lest  it 
should  appear  that  temporal  considerations  alone  were  his  mo- 
tives of  action.  But  the  critical  moment  was  come ;  the  general 
assembly  under  the  League's  protection  was  about  to  name  a 
king,  and  the  excited  candidates  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result,  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  audaciously  proposed  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  and  Med  the  whole  assembly  with  indignation. 
Meanwhile  Henry  had  convoked  the  Catholic  prelates  to  discuss 
their  faith,  had  received  their  instructions,  informed  the  pope  of 
all  his  proceedings  through  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and 
Cardinal  d'  Ossat,and  finally  renounced  his  heretical  opinions  in 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Denis  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  1593. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  inform  Ferdinand  of  the  event,  ac- 
knowledging him  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  his  conver- 
sion ;  yet  as  the  latter  used  no  theological  arguments  in  the 
matter  putting  it  entirely  on  the  score  of  policy,  we  may  fiurij 

*    Muratori,   Annali,   Anni  1592-3,    brandini  al  Legato    a  Puigi>  KS.f 
&c\ — Lettcre  &c*,  dal  Card*.  A\do-    pomm,  I 
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appose  that  Clement  VIII.  "was  not  &r  wrong  in  his  esti- 
late  of  Henry's  sincerity.  The  solemn  mockery  in  Saint 
>enis  was  unworthy  of  him :  justifiable  in  conforming  to  the 
atward  rites  of  the  prevalent  religion  for  the  sake  of  a  nation's 
eace ;  unjustifiable  in  uttering  what  all  the  world  believed  to 
8  a  solemn  falsehood,  by  declaring  before  God  that  he 
eartily  repented  the  past  errors  of  his  religious  belief;  that 
e  abjured  and  detested  them ;  when  every  soul  was  convinced 
e  had  changed  from  expediency  alone  principally  under  the 
ifluence  of  his  friend  and  minister  Sully. 

The  progress  of  Turkey  on  the  imperial  frontier  had  during 
lese  transactions  become  alarming  and  drew  the  attention  of 
11  Europe ;  succour  was  demanded  from  Italy  with  but  little 
ffect  through  fear  of  Spanish  ambition :  the  Emperor  Eo- 
olph  II.  was  weak  and  indolent,  but  guided  principally  by  his 
rime  minister,  and  influenced  perhaps  by  the  Grand  Duke's 
lore  secret  counsel,  he  had  gradually  emancipated  himself  from 
Ipanish  tutelage,  openly  advocated  the  cause  of  Henry  at  Rome, 
ven  allowed  that  monarch's  armies  to  be  recruited  by  German 
^rotestants,  and  in  return  for  pecuniary  succours,  promised 
""erdinand  the  imperial  fief  of  Piombino  if  it  fell  as  was  ex- 
ected  to  the  empire.    The  latter  after  an  unsuccess- 

A.D.  1594. 

jl  attempt  to  unite  the  Italian  princes  against  the 
'urks  sent  two  thousand  four  hundred  men  on  his  own  account 
nder  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  accompanied  by  Don  Antonio  and 
)ur  hundred  Tuscan  gentlemen  as  volunteers  to  fight  the 
ifidels.  Virginio  Orsini  soon  after  joined  them  with  an  equal 
umber,  so  that  from  the  house  of  Medici  alone  three  thousand 
^0  hundred  men  were  sent  free  of  expense  to  the  Turkish  war. 
'he  League  against  Henry  IV.  now  began  to  crumble,  although 
Jlement  still  held  back  in  despite  of  all  the  persuasions  of  the 
Jardinal  of  Toledo  and  Ferdinand,  who  at  last  hinted  that  the 
i^rench,  irritated  and  impatient  at  his  perverseness,  were  lik^l^ 
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to  throw  off  all  spiritual  obedience  and  elect  a  patriarch  of 
their  own  *. 

The  pope's  nephews  had  been  bribed  by  Philip,  bat  not 
equally,  and  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  believing  himself  under- 
valued was  chosen  to  work  on  his  uncle  in  favour  of  Henrv  from 
whom  Ferdinand  and  Toledo  led  him  to  expect  more  favourable 
treatment:  these  intrigues  were  successful,  and  as  a  preliminaiy 
step  Cardinal  Gondi  received  permission  to  finish  his  journey 
and  repair  to  Rome,  t  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  popes 
had  mounted  high,  and  even  the  cardinals  especially  when 
related  to  the  pontiff,  were  no  less  haughty ;  like  the  ancient 
proconsuls  they  deemed  themselves  the  equals  and  protectors 
of  princes  and  assumed  a  lofty  state  and  almost  militaiy  de- 
meanour inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  character  of  the  priest- 
hood. Amongst  these  the  Cardinal  of  Saint  George  another 
nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  formed  a  debating  society  in  his 
palace  at  Rome,  where  all  the  public  affedrs  of  the  European 
states  were  discussed  and  criticised :  this  at  least  was  its  osten- 
sible occupation,  but  the  proceedings  were  not  confined  to  mere 
words  and  opinions,  for  from  this  club,  supported  by  Spanish 
influence  and  intrigue,  issued  as  is  said  the  successive  mandates 
to  murder  Henry  IV. ;  first  by  Barriere,  of  which  the  king  had 
notice  from  a  Florentine  monk  called  Serafino  Bianchi  who  in 
common  with  all  his  countrymen  was  singularly  attached  to 
him;  but  he  so  deeply  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition  for  this  ungrateful  service  that  all  Ferdinand's  in- 
fluence«became  necessary  to  save  him  J.  The  next  attempt  at 
the  instigation  of  Spanish  ministers  and  Jesuits  was  by  Pierre 
Chatel  who  wounded  Henry  in  the  mouth,  and  its  consequence 
was  a  general  expulsion  of  that  order  from  France  amidst  uni- 
versal indignation  at  their  conduct.     I'erdinand  complained 

*  Discorao  di  Cosimo  Baroncelli,  MS.  +  Ibid.,  p.  26,  Lettere  aa  Boy. 

— Oalluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  v.,  p.  147. —  X  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  v,  —  Lettiei 

Lettres  d'Ossat  k  Mon8^  do  Yilleroi,  d^Ossat,  vol.  i.,  p.  359,  Lettre  Izxziii. 

vol.  i.,  p,  20,  Ed.  1627.  iN\Ylfiw\. 
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trongly  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  who  immediately  after  the 
ews  of  this  event  had  become  public,  went  to  the  Jesuits'  con- 
ent  and  remained  there  several  hours  despatching  couriers,  and 
penly  declaring  that  although  Henry  had  escaped  this  time 
;e  would  not  again  be  so  fortunate  for  there  were  too  many 
Iready  prepared  to  make  similar  attempts.   The  frank  fearless 
nd  generous  nature  of  Henry  IV.  laid  him  peculiarly  open  to 
uch  perils  and  Ferdinand  had  already  warned  him  of  his 
anger,  especially  against  one  Zanetto  a  Savoyard  and  favourite 
ompanion  in  his  pastimes  who  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of 
he  League.     All  France  felt  so  indignant  at  these  attempts 
bat  it  became  a  national  question  whether  the  validity  of 
lenry's  conversion  should  not  be  at  once  acknowledged  without 
iirther  regard  to  the  pope  :  the  star  of  Bourbon  was  in  the  as- 
endant,  Paris  had  received  him  with  acclamations ;  the  Duke 
if  Guise  and  other  chiefs  of  the  League  had  submitted ;  the 
•oyal  army  was  augmented ;  the  war  with  Spain  hitherto  merely 
iefensive  now  began  to  roll  the  other  way,  and  Henry's  cha- 
rewjter  became  better  known  and  more  generally  appreciated  *. 
Mayenne  and  the  Spaniards  were  still  in  arms ;  war  was  formally 
declared  against  the  latter  in  January  1595 ;  and  this 
state  of  French  affairs,  the  progress  of  the  Turkish 
army,  the  fears  and  demands  of  the  emperor ;  and  lastly  the 
unrelaxing  efforts  of  Ferdinand,  finally  overcame  Clement's 
obstinacy  wherefore  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  reconcile  Philip 
with  France  and  acknowledge  Henry's  title.     The  latter  after 
some  doubt  despatched  a  second  ambassador  to  Rome  under  Ferdi- 
nand's auspices,  and  by  their  joint  energy  coupled  with  Toledo's 
efforts,  every  Spanish  intrigue  was  baffled  and  Henry  formally 
reconciled  with  the  Chm'ch  of  Rome  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  all  sensible  and  well-disposed  people. 

The  internal  government  of  Tuscany  was  during  these  trans- 
actions directed  almost  exclusively  and  with  great  regularity  \s^ 

*  Lcttrcs  d'OsfiTat  au  Roy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28. 
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Usimbardi,  though  the  frontier  was  continiiallj  disturbed  by  I  \^ 
Spanish  intrigues;  squabbles  and  affirays  repeatedly  occurred,  Ig 
but  Cosimo^s  militia  system  was  so  well  maintained  that  nothing  j^ 
serious  could  easily  happen,  and  Leghorn  prospered  principally 
through  the  Dutch  and  English  traders  and  settlers  there ;  for 
at  that  port  alone  in  the  catholic  world  were  they  received 
without  abhorrence  :  thence  probably  the  great  intercourse  be-  ,,^ 
tween  England  and  Italy,  and  that  universal  study  of  Italian  v 
literature  which  marked  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
nourished  the  vigorous  spirit  of  their  day.  Long-continued 
scarcity  established  an  almost  permanent  and  very  lucrative 
trade  in  com  with  England  Holland  Lubec  and  Dantzic,  for 
self-interest  dissolves  prejudice  making  nations  regard  each 
other  through  a  clearer  medium  by  which  both  bad  and  good 
quahties  are  seen  in  their  natural  colouring.  Leaving  internal 
government  much  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  Ferdinand's 
energies  were  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  consolidation 
of  Henry's  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  Spain,  now  more  provoked 
by  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  especially  witii  the 
Grand  Duke's  part  in  effecting  it :  Philip  soon  began  to  behove 
in  a  confederacy  between  Venice  Rome  and  Tuscany,  and 
prepared  for  the  consequences.  Cardinal  Albert  of  Austria 
resided  permanently  at  Genoa  whence  he  maintained  a  constant 
communication  with  the  Dukes  of  Sessa  and  Savoy,  and  also 
with  Prince  Doria  who  commanded  the  Spanish  fleet :  all  this 
coupled  with  Fuentes*  success  against  Henry  in  Flanders  con- 
vinced every  mind  that  the  tide  of  war  was  either  about  to  roll 
into  Italy,  or  stop  and  overflow  Provence,  one  great  object  of 
Philip's  ambition.  Dissensions  existed  amongst  the  French 
generals  ;  Casau  the  tyrant  Consul  of  Marseilles  was  trying  to 
confirm  his  power  by  means  of  Spain,  and  had  even  introduced  a 
Spanish  garrison  into  the  new  fortress  bmlt  by  him  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Ferdinand  as  an  additional  defence  against  Savoy : 
the  governor  of  Ifl  was  an  obstacle  to  this,  and  therefore  soon 
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)  an  enemy,  so  that  open  hostility  was  the  consequence. 
*s  reconciliation  with  Borne  was  studiously  concealed  from 
izens  and  any  words  in  his  praise  were  punished  with 
a  peace  with  Savoy  by  the  cession  of  Saluzzo,  and 
lies  in  possession  of  Spain  would  have  cut  off  France  by 
i  land  from  Italy,  wherefore  Ferdinand  despatched  Gondi 
)0,000  crowns  to  Henry  with  instructions  to  call  his 
on  to  Provence  and  persuade  him  not  to  relinquish  Sa- 

0  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Anxious  at  the  same  moment  to 
)  Spain  of  whose  designs  he  was  perfectly  informed,  he 
out  a  stream  of  political  falsities  to  the  Cardinal  Albert, 
ng  as  he  had  constantly  done  that  no  prince  in  Italy  , 
)re  devoted  to  Philip's  glory  and  interest  than  he  ;  and 
itwithstanding  his  wishes,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  for  the 

f  Navarre's  conversion,  still  he  could  only  detest  a  nation 
id  uniformly  opposed  his  father  by  attacking  both  throne 
3 :  that  his  actions  and  sentiments  had  moreover  been 
resented  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Philip's  ministers, 
at  he  required  no  other  advocate  than  Cardinal  Albert 
f !  These,  with  many  other  falsehoods,  were  poured  forth 
Qdantly  that  even  the  cunning  incredulity  of  Spain  was 

1  and  somewhat  shaken.  The  efforts  of  Casau  to  take  Iff 
Ferdinand  send  a  messenger  of  peace  in  the  name  of 
and  Duchess,  but  her  letter  was  insulted  and  he  narrowly 
i,  wherefore  other  ways  were  considered.  Negotiations 
sd  time,  war  uncertain  even  were  the  king  in  a  condi- 
>  besiege  Marseilles ;  -so  the  hereditary  resource  of  a 

on  every  emergency  was  speedily  adopted,  and  the  death 
au,  the  only  thing  required  to  smooth  all  difficulties, 
3  decided.  The  Cavaliere  Pesciolini  backed  by  abund- 
-.  gold  and  murderers,  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
ed  ;  he  was  credited  to  the  young  Duke  of  Guise  who 
,nded  Henry's  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Marseilles  \«\ieT^ 
had  already  sent  three  thousand  men  and  twelve  ^aX^e^^ 
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under  Carlo  Doria  who  occupied  part  of  the  works  and 
guarded  the  harbour.  Assassination,  as  was  then  argued,  ) 
although  generally  indefensible  yet  used  in  such  a  cause 
against  such  a  tyrant  became,  not  only  excusable  and  expe- 
dient, but  just  and  lawful :  it  was  certainly  merciful  at  that 
moment,  and  perhaps  if  closely  Examined  might  form  one  of 
the  justifiable  exceptions  which  attend  all  general  rules :  but  the  i 
principle  of  assassination  is  too  horrible  and  dangerous  ever  to  J^ 
admit  beforehand  of  exceptions,  though  the  deed,  from  peculiar 
circumstances  might  haply  be  excused  and  even  applauded 
afterwards.  A  Corsican  called  Pietro  di  Liberta  a  man  trusted 
by  Casau  but  discontented,  was  tempted  by  100,000  crowns  to 
murder  his  friend  and  commander.  It  was  further  settled 
that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February  1596, 
Guise  was  to  approach  the  city  gate  of  which  Pietro 
and  his  brothers  had  charge,  while  a  false  tumult  was 
to  be  made  within,  and  when  Casau  ran  to  the  spot  as  was 
expected  he  was  to  be  despatched.  The  plan  succeeded, 
and  the  Consul  found  himself  suddenly  inclosed  between  the 
inner  and  outer  gate  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  traitors.  Pietio 
abruptly  addressing  him  exclaimed  "  Comrade,  these  jproceed- 
"  ings  can  no  longer  be  borne;  we  must  cry  Long  live  the  King  I 
*'  and  down  with  the  Spaniards."  This  speech  and  plunging 
his  sword  into  the  Consul's  breast  were  nearly  simultaneous 
and  Pietro  s  brothers  completed  the  murder,  but  Casau  only 
exclaimed  '^Ah  comrade  I  never  expected  this  from  you!"* 
Signal  guns  were  then  fired,  and  Guise  in  a  few  moments 
occupied  the  gate  with  thirteen  hundred  men;  the  whole 
population  shouted  for  Henry,  and  the  Spaniards  were  expelled 
ere  they  had  sufficient  time  to  take  possession.  The  treachery 
in  this  instance  was  for  Henry  IV.,  and  would  have  gained 
Marseilles  without  the  murder,  which  was  perhaps  more  in 
revenge  for  the  recent  insult  to  the  Grand  Duchess  whose 
better  had  been  torn  and  Ixaai^Vftd  qu  \jy  the  hapless  Consul. 
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The  Spaniards  reembarked  in  a  panic  their  galleys  receiv- 
ing some  shot  from  the  fort  of  Iff  as  they  passed,  which  occa- 
sioned more  trouble  with   Spain  and  displeased  Ferdinand, 
who  promptly  excused  it  to  both  Doria  and  Philip,  yet  knew  the 
latter  too  well  to  expect  anything  but  dissimulation  in  return. 
Fearing  an  attack  on  Iff,  which  would  force  him  to  an  open 
declaration  either  for  France  or  Spain,  he  consulted  Villeroi 
who  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  cause  of  Italy  must 
be  fought  in  the  camp  of  Henry  wherefore  all  succours  should 
be  directed  there  as  the  fate  of  every  Italian  prince  was  tied 
to  his  chariot- wheels.    Ferdinand  was  a  priest  and  diplomatist, 
not  a  general ;  he  could  not  comprehend  in  its  fuU  extent  the 
force  of  Henry's  military  genius,  supported  as  it  was  by  such  a 
statesman  and  financier  as  Sully,  therefore  made  many  useless 
remonstrances  about  the  application  of  what  funds  he  had  sup- 
plied, as  well  as  other  reproofs  of  Henry's  conduct  both  as 
king  and  general.     But  however  just  might  have  been  Ville- 
roi's  arguments,  Ferdinand  had  now  become  too   fearful  of 
Spain  to  continue  his  succours  from  Tuscany,  and  Don  Pietro's 
presence  at  Rome  increased  his  apprehensions.     This  monster 
had  become  too  infamous  for  Spanish  depravity,  imscrupulous 
as  it  was,  to  make  use  of  with  impunity :  he  had  been  driven 
from  Madrid  by  outraged  public  feeling  and  the  indignation 
even  of  a  Philip  II.  for  having  established  a  school  of  the  most 
unnatural  and  disgusting  licentiousness !    His  very  pages  were 
arrested  while  standing  behind  his  carriage,  and  given  up  to  jus- 
tice with  his  companions,  and  he  himself  would  have  hardly 
escaped  had  not  the  King  still  required  his  services  against 
Ferdinand.     A  state  of  continual  agitation  arising  from  these 
vexations  exhausted  the  Grand  Duke's  patience  and  increased 
his  desire  for  peace,  wherefore  Alessandro  de'  Medici  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence  was  employed  on  this  mission,  and  with 
some  expectation  of  succeeding  in  consequence  oi  t\ie  ^xjJlXssol^ 
progress;  for  when  monarchs  become  tired  oi  7?ai  xisXiw^a  «x% 
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allowed  to  repose ;  yet  like  wild  beasts  they  permit  themselves 
to  be  again  roused  at  the  keeper's  voice  and  once  more  begin 
to  display  the  savage  grandeur  of  their  nature ! 

Ferdinand's  efforts  had  been  very  instrumental  in  enthroning 
Henry  IV.  so  firmly  as  not  to  be  easily  shaken  by 
Spanish  hostility;  but  unable  to  estimate  all  that 
monarch's  difficulties,  and  apparently  incapable  of  seizing  the 
true  point  of  view  in  which  the  combined  interests  of  France  ^ 
and  Italy  were  to  be  regarded,  he  felt  mortified  at  the 
Bourbon's  not  allowing  himself  to  be  entirely  directed  by  his 
pen  after  all  pecuniary  aid  had  been  discontinued,  and  seemed 
utterly  blind  to  the  fact,  that  in  existing  circumstances  the  fate 
of  France  and  Henry  must  have  carried  with  it  that  of  all 
Italy  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  It  was  under  this  disagree- 
able feeling  that  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with 
Spain  which  if  unsuccessful  would  at  least  alarm  France ;  and 
in  common  with  the  other  cardinals  (for  he  was  still  a  priest  at 
heart)  complained  that  Henry  neglected  them  for  military 
men,  because  he  took  but  little  pains  to  form  a  French  party 
at  Home.  The  bold  straightforward  soldier  and  the  politic 
and  priestly  Medici  were  not  really  congenial  spirits,  only 
united  by  circumstances;  wherefore  Ferdinand  resolved  to 
make  any  concessions  to  Philip  short  of  surrendering  Iff,  or  a 
loan  of  money,  but  was  rebuffed  at  all  points  with  a  demeanour 
so  haughty  that  only  the  cession  of  that  fortress  seemed  likely 
to  unbend  it.  By  the  terms  of  occupation  Ferdinand  had  bound 
himself  to  relinquish  Iff  to  the  legitimate  king  of  France,  but 
the  Marseilles  people  considered  a  Florentine  garrison  at  their 
harbour's  mouth  both  degrading  and  suspicious,  wherefore  secret 
measures  were  taken  to  dislodge  them.  The  Grand  Duke  how- 
ever was  not  disposed  to  relinquish  a  post  of  such  importance, 
his  only  security  for  all  the  loans  he  had  made  to  Henry: 
it  was  a  check  on  Provence,  it  bridled  the  port  of  Marseilles, 
and  served  as  a  harbour  oi  te£\3^<^  iox  iLq  Tuscan  trade  to  France 
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Spain :  a  handful  of  men  could  defend  it  against  multitudes, 
it  commanded  two  small  but  safe  harbours  in  the  adjacent 

of  Eatonneau  and  Pomegues,  capable  of  holding  forty  and 
teen  galleys  respectively.  Every  vessel  bound  to  Mar- 
BS  passed  under  its  guns ;   those  of  great  burden  being 

obliged  to  discharge  part  of  their  cargo  there  before  they 
i  enter  that  port;  and  it  also  commanded  the  fishery*. .  All 
3  reasons  made  Ferdinand  hold  this  conquest  equally  firm 
ist  treachery  and  open  force,  with  both  of  which  he  had  to 
3nd,  and  Iff  was  therefore  successfully  maintained  by 
unni  de*  Medici  his  natural  brother.     This  disturbed  the 

understanding  with  France  while  it  softened  Philip's 
city,  and  thus  excited  hopes  of  a  marriage  between  the 
cess  Maria  de'  Medici  and  the  Prince  of  Spain ;  but  the 
id  Duke's  resolution  in  retaining  Iff  as  a  pledge  for  his 
}  made  Henry  feel  hurt  and  even  insulted,  so  that  nothing 
3olicy  prevented  an  open  rupture.  The  death  of  Alphonso 
iuke  of  Ferrara  made  Ferdinand  regret  this  quarrel :  that 
je  had  asked  the  pontiff's  permission  to  dispose  of  his 
y  as  he  pleased :  this  had  been  refused  and  was  not  unrea- 
bly  taken  by  the  pope  as  a  proof  that  Alphonso  doubted 

CfiBsar's  legitimacy,  then  a  disputed  point ;  neverthe- 
the  latter  quietly  succeeded,  both  by  Alphonso's  will  and 
ed  hereditary  right.  Clement's  ambition  and  vanity  were 
jed,  he  declared  Don  Caesar  illegitimate  and  notwithstand- 
3very  remonstrance  claimed  Ferrara  as  an  ecclesiastical 
More  than  six  thousand  men  were  soon  assembled  by  Cle- 
:,  and  not  only  Eomans  of  every  rank  and  position  but 
ms  and  strangers  seemed  eager  to  assist  in  expelling 
noffending  prince  whose  only  failing  was  a  slight  doubt 
le  world's  opinion  of  his  father's  legitimacy !  If  we  may 
ve  Galluzzi  even  Henry  of  France  joined  in  this  league 
urpose  to  annoy  Ferdinand:   according  to  the  Cardinal 

♦  Lettres  d'Ossat,  vol  ii,,  p.  496,  L«t,  cxxvii.,  wi  Uoy. 
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d'  Ossat  he  certainly  offered  his  aid  to  Clement  whose  right  was 
generally  acknowledged  at  Borne ;  neither  did  he  seem  unwilling 
to  derive  some  profit  from  the  transaction,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  sent  assistance  if  Don  Caesar,  thus  baited  and  excommimi- 
cated,  had  not  yielded  to  circumstances  *.  This  transaction 
reflects  no  credit  on  Henry,  more  especially  as  the  house  of 
Este  had  ever  been  warm  partisans  of  the  crown  of  France : 
even  Ferdinand  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  generosity  to  take  a 
decided  position  in  favour  of  his  kinsman,  but  in  a  true  Jesuit- 
ical strain  declared  that  loving  Don  CsBsar  and  desiring  the 
exaltation  of  the  church  he  would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality: 
Venice,  Spain,  and  the  Italian  princes  although  all  against 
church  aggrandizement,  and  Ferdinand  along  with  them,  looked 
silently  on  through  fear  of  war  in  Italy  f.  Don  Caesar  vainly 
prepared  to  resist,  for  the  excommunication  alone  had  paralysed 
him !  War  was  pompously  declared  from  the  Vatican  on  the 
22nd  of  December  1597;  the  pope  and  cardinals  cast  their 
lighted  torches  on  the  ground;  the  cannon  of  Saint  Angelo 
roared,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Eoman  people  answered 

A  D.  1598.  .  i      J: 

them !  Ferdinand  allowed  this  sentence  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Tuscany ;  Don  Caesar  retired  to  his  duchy  of  Keggio 
and  Modena ;  the  papal  army,  led  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini,  entered  Ferrara  in  triumph;  and  Clement  subse- 
quently took  possession  of  his  new  state  with  a  slight  remission 
of  taxes  and  an  ostentatious  supply  of  victuals  |.  The  popu- 
lation of  that  city,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  Christians  and 
five  thousand  Jews,  did  not  regret  this  change,  for  over-taxation 
had  weaned  them  from  Alphonso  and  they  hoped  for  better 
times  under  the  church ;  yet  the  grass  now  growing  in  the 
streets  of  that  once  populous  capital  is  a  melancholy  comment 
on  ecclesiastical  government!     Clement  VIII.  was  so  elated 

*  Lettres  d^Ossat,  vol  i.,  p.  454,  Letters    Roi  et  Yilleroi. 

to  the  King  and  Villeroi.  X  Muratori,Annali.-- Lettres  d'Omt, 

f  Lettres  d^Ossat,  yoLl.,p.  457,  vtx    IaXXai  cs.^.,^«46S« 
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67  this  success  that  his  two  abettors  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador and  Doria,  now  worked  on  his  vanity  so  as  to  make 
bim  aspire  even  to  the  conquest  of  Tuscany.  The  first 
vranted  money  the  last  a  scarlet  hat  for  his  son,  and  the 
resources  of  Spam  were  unscrupulously  used  for  both:  the 
grand  duchy  was  divided  by  them  into  three  shares,  of  which 
the  church  was  to  have  one,  the  Aldobrandini  another,  and 
Spain  the  third :  aU  this  was  arranged  at  Eome,  while  the 
pope's  military  triumph  served  as  an  excuse  for  still  maintain- 
ing his  army.  He  however  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  his 
intentions,  and  Philip  II.  now  old  and  suffering  was  more  dis- 
used to  leave  his  weak  and  indolent  successor  a  tranquil  herit- 
ige  than  the  task  of  disentangling  the  web  of  a  difficult  war. 

Ferdinand  being  aware  of  this  conspiracy  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence :  his  ambassador  remonstrated,  and  the 
pope  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  solemnly  avowed  that  on  no 
EUx;ount  would  he  molest  Tuscany,  being  too  much  attached  to 
the  Grand  Duke  for  benefits  received  in  a  private  station  to 
undertake  anything  prejudicial  against  him,  but  on  the  contrary 
would  rather  defend  him  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  power;  and 
while  thus  lying,  his  envoys  were  actually  busy  at  Madrid  urging 
Philip  not  to  lose  so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  Tuscany*! 
Ossat  Bishop  of  Rennes,  who  at  this  moment  was  on  a  mission 
from  Henry  to  the  Grand  Duke,  asserts  not  only  his  disbelief  in 
Clement's  intentions  of  making  war  on  Tuscany,  but  also  his 
opinion  that  no  real  credit  to  them  was  given  by  Ferdinand 
himself,  who  conscious  that  the  retention  of  Iff  had  weakened 
his  claims  only  took  that  opportunity  to  prove  Henry's  sin- 
cerity in  time  of  need  and  have  an  excuse  for  demanding 
instant  repayment  of  his  loans,  besides  getting  himself  in- 
cluded as  a  French  ally  in  the  approaxihing  peace  with  Spain  f. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  Ferdinand's  real  views  or  belief 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  201. 
f  Lettres  d'Ossat,  Letters  cxxiii.  and  cxxxi.,  cxxxv.,  vol.  i.,^^.  4^1  -b^4-tj»V2.. 
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he  certainly  demanded  and  was  promised  succours  from  Heniy, 
who  moreover  assured  Clement  that  he  would  defend  Tuscany 
against  the  world,  but  hoped  not  to  be  forced  into  hostilities 
with  the  Holy  See,  yet  if  necessary  he  would  in  person  march 
to  Ferdinand's  assistance.  The  approaching  death  of  Phihp 
together  with  this  reconciliation  made  both  monarchs  regard 
Tuscany  with  a  more  friendly  eye  and  engage  to  include  her 
as  a  common  ally  in  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  while  the  success 
of  Ossat's  mission  for  the  restoration  of  Iff  completely  satisfied 
Henry*.  . 

The  peace  of  Vervins,  concluded  in  May  1598  terminated 
forty  years  of  calamity  in  France,  and  left  all  Europe  languid 
'and  exhausted :  Spain  saw  her  king  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
her  treasury  drained,  her  commerce  almost  ruined,  her  pro- 
vinces lost  or  depopulated,  her  industry  expiring,  her  people 
crushed  by  taxation,  and  a  young  monarch  without  energy  talent 
or  character  waiting  to  take  the  reins  of  government.  France 
required  all  Henry's  vigour,  all  Sully's  prudence,  to  restore 
even  comparative  prosperity ;  and  the  sovereign's  want  of  chil- 
dren was  an  additional  calamity,  as  it  nourished  ambition  in  the 
great  feudal  nobility.  Henry's  powerful  hand  repressed  them, 
but  he  could  not  live  for  ever  and  a  storm  of  forty  years  was 
not  easily  tranquillized.  England  and  Holland  were  prosper- 
ous ;  Elizabeth  had  kept  the  former  powerful,  but  her  approach- 
ing death  alarmed  that  nation :  the  commerce  of  both  these 
countries  was  rapidly  augmenting  and  establishing  itself  on  a 
firm  basis;  increasing  wealth  was  awakening  a  new  spirit  of 
enterprise  accompanied  by  all  that  vigour  which  commonly  pre- 
cedes excessive  luxury  and  refinement.  In  Italy  both  Milan 
and  Naples  suffered  from  Spanish  oppression  and  Spanish 
want,  in  the  most  intense  degree:  Venice  was  constantly 
flurried  by  Turkish  aggressions ;  Genoa,  devoted  to  France,  was 
coerced  and  fleeced  by  Spain ;  Clement  was  half  ruined  by  the 
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conquest  of  Ferrara  and  his  own  nephew's  rapacity,  and  every 
Italian  prince  was  indignant  with  Henry  IV.  for  ceding  to  the 
wily  Duke  of  Savoy  his  only  entrance  into  Italy,  the  marquisate 
3f  Saluzzo.  Tuscany  alone  seems  at  this  time  to  have  heen 
axempt  from  the  general  suffering,  for  excepting  the  Levant 
trade  she  ahsorhed  almost  all  the  Italian  commerce :  at  Leg- 
liom  were  collected  as  on  neutral  ground,  the  ships  of  various 
conflicting  nations  in  commercial  freedom  and  general  harmony, 
with  common  rights  and  privileges  for  every  country  and  every 
religion.  Here  English,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese, 
ind  Jews  were  peacefully  congregated  in  mercantile  industry, 
enriching  and  henefiting  each  other  and  smoothing  all  religious 
md  national  asperities:  the  Jews  in  particular,  driven  from 
^pain  and  Portugal  hy  the  darkest  higotry  repaid  Tuscan 
iberality  by  wealth  and  commercial  enterprise ;  the  persecuted 
rem  every  country  fled  to  this  asylum,  which  like  the  Hebrew 
iities  of  refuge  gave  a  home,  and  peace,  and  shelter,  to  the 
/world's  unfortunate;  yet  the  galleys  of  San  Stefano,  still 
ictively  employed  against  Turkey,  shut  out  the  Levant  trade 
from  Tuscany  for  the  benefit  of  France  and  Venice,  and 
widened  the  breach  with  that  country. 

Philip  II.  after  a  long  reign,  of  war  oppression  and  cruelty, 
quitted  the  world  with  great  fortitude  ;  long,  intense,  and 
almost  unheard-of  sufferings  from  the  loathsome  termination 
of  acute  disease  had  tried  his  patience  and  resolution  beyond 
most  men,  and  the  last  scene  of  his  existence  was  most  man- 
fully sustained*.  Philip  III.  a  gentie  but  weak  and  incapable 
monarch  succeeded  him  on  the  thirteenth  of  September  1598, 
and  at  once  abandoned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Sandoval 
Marquis  of  Denia  whom  he  soon  created  Duke  of  Lerma,  and 
invested  him  with  all  his  authority,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  f. 

*  Watson  Hi8t.,  Philip  II.,  vol.  ii.  f  Watson,  P\iW\v  UL,  no\.  \  • 
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Sillery  replax^ed  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  as  ambassador  at 
Borne  with  instructions  to  procure  a  dissolution  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's  marriage,  but  Queen  Margaret's 
death  unexpectedly  removed  this  difl&culty  and  made  "way  for 
an  alliance  long  contemplated  by  Ferdinand  between  his  niece 
Mary  and  that  monarch :  it  was  in  fact  an  old  promise  by  which 
Henry  expected  to  acquire  a  million  and  a  half  of  dowry  and 
a  fruitful  wife.  Maria  de'  Medici  now  about  twenty-five  years 
old  was  a  woman  of  considerable  beauty  and  weakness  of  cha- 
racter :  educated  in  rigid  seclusion  and  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  all  her  duties  had  hitherto  been  concentrated 
in  a  profound  respect  for  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
her  whole  ambition  was  a  splendid  establishment.  Philip  II. 
had  prevented  her  marrying  Kannucio  the  tyrant  Duke,  of 
Parma,  and  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  had  long  contemplated 
either  the  marrying  her  himself  or  giving  her  to  whichever 
archduke  might  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans ;  so  that  for  six 
long  years  she  had  been  continually  tantalized  by  hopes  xmtil  her 
beauty  began  to  fade  under  the  influence  of  melancholy  and  fire- 
quent  disappointment.  This  alliance  was  prospectively  arranged 
seven  years  before,  and  Ferdinand  now  offered  Henry  his  niece 
with  half  a  million  of  dower ;  but  the  king  expected  three 
times  that  sum  and  the  marriage  was  already  considered  at  Pariff 
as  a  thins:  concluded.  Ferdinand  refused  so  exorbitanta 
demand,  but  negotiations  continued,  and  so  eager  were 
the  Florentines  for  this  match  that  Jacopo  Corsi,  in  the  name  of 
his  fellow-citizens  offered  to  supply  the  difference  from  their  pri- 
vate means.  After  much  of  that  sort  of  chicanery  and  intrigue, 
without  which  according  to  some  opinions  no  courtly  or  diplo- 
matic business  can  prosper,  this  affair  was  terminated  by  the 
sincerity  of  Villeroi  and  Sully,  and  a  marriage  portion  of  600,000 
crowns  accepted.  "Your  counsellors  of  state,"  said  Sully, 
"  advise  your  majesty  as  financiers ;  I  who  am  a  financier 
"  advise  you  as  a  counsellor  of  state :  it  neither  becomes  your 
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dignity  to  seek  a  wife  for  her  dower,  nor  is  it  befitting  in  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  buy  your  alliance  at  so  costly  a 
rate.  Your  object  is  children :  one  son  will  be  your  security 
'and  that  of  your  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  your 
subjects,  and  worth  more  than  all  the  gold  in  Italy."  •*  I  am 
''content"  replied  Heniy;  "marry  me;  do  what  you  will; 
*  only  let  it  be  done  quickly"  *. 

While  the  treaty  was  yet  in  progress  Ferdinand's  enemies  in 
Spain  and  Italy  became  jealous  of  this  new  honour  to  the  house 
»f  Medici  and  suspicious  of  a  league  between  Venice,  France, 
bud  Tuscany  to  prevent  Saluzzo  going  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a 
hing  still  unsettled.  The  Count  of  Fuentes,  one  of  the  ablest 
if  Philip's  ministers,  was  made  governor  of  Milan  with  orders 
o  watch  all  Italy,  and  the  Duke  of  Sessa  who  succeeded 
Dlivarez,  continued  to  annoy  Ferdinand :  for  this  purpose  he 
clayed  on  the  weakness  of  the  pontiff,  a  man  already  lost  in 
he  pride  of  his  own  triumphs  and  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to 
he  Duke  of  Parma,  jealous  also  of  Medician  honours,  and 
tngry  at  the  exposure  of  his  designs  on  Tuscany,  all  of  which 
lisposed  him  to  quarrel  with  Ferdinand;  wherefore  a  slight 
lispute  about  the  Ghiana  marshes  was  soon  fanned  to  a  flame 
3y  Sessa  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  it  to  open  war. 

The  Princess  Mary's  marriage  was  proclaimed  at  Florence  in 
A.pril  and  the  Due  de  Bellegarde  as  proxy  for  Henry  IV. 
Eurrived  in  autumn  when  the  ceremony  took  place  with  ten 
days  of  magnificent  entertainments :  she  then  sailed  from  Leg- 
horn with  a  squadron  of  eighteen  galleys  and  an  immense  suite; 
at  Lyon  Henry  met  her  just  after  the  siege  of  Montmelian  and 
completed  the  marriage.  This  for  various  reasons  displeased 
every  state  but  Venice,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  and  Spain 
above  all :  the  Duke  of  Lerma  however,  avoiding  any  direct 
hostilities,  contented  himself  with  continuing  the  old  system  of 
annoyance  and  urging  Clement  to  the  invasion  of  TuacaxsL^  •. 

*  Galluzzif  Lib.  v°.,  cap.  viii. 
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Clement's  fears  prevented  this,  but  Ferdinand  was  well  informed  i 
of  all  these  machinations  and  so  distrustful  of  him  that  he 
agreed  to  an  injurious  settlement  of  the  dispute  about  the  Chiana 
river  and  marshes  only  to  quiet  his  fears  for  that  frontier.  He 
then  advised  Heniy  not  to  allow  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  to 
be  filched  from  him  by  the  wiles  of  Savoy,  offered  money  to 
continue  the  war  with  that  prince,  and  if  peace  came  entreated 
that  he  would  insist  on  the  disarming  of  the  pope  and  Spaniard 
and  force  them  to  a  rigid  observation  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins. 
The  possession  of  Saluzzo  by  France  was  considered  indispenfi* 
able  to  Italian  liberty,  and  Henry's  success  in  Savoy  it  was 
hoped  would  secure  it ;  wherefore  Italy  was  astounded  to  see 
the  marquisate  given  to  that  state  at  the  peace  of  1601  in  ex* 
change  for  some  trifling  possessions  on  the  French  territoiy  *. 
To  the  Grand  Duke's  ambassador,  Villeroi  only  replied  that 
amongst  great  princes  the  useful  took  the  place  of 
the  honourable,  and  this  so  disgusted  Ferdinand  that 
he  at  once  determined  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with 
Spain  and  dismiss  the  French  alliance  from  his  mind.  Hii 
first  step  was  the  arrest  of  a  man  who  passed  for  the  defunct 
King  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  but  although  he  did  this  at  the 
Spanish  ambassador's  request  and  thus  aflronted  the  King  of 
France  who  protected  the  impostor,  he  got  only  a  cold  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  service  in  return,  as  Henry  had  foretold.  The 
Spanish  troops  in  Italy  still  continuing  formidable^ 
Ferdinand  humbled  himself  further  by  meekly  de- 
manding the  reinvestiture  of  Siena  which  had  been  withheld  at 
Philip  II. *s  death,  and  refused  ever  after  except  on  the  condi 
tion  of  paying  Don  Pietro's  debts.  Peace  and  friendship  were 
nevertheless  still  warmly  professed,  but  neither  the  protes- 
tations of  Spanish  ministers  nor  the  more  solemn  dedarar 
tions  of  Clement  could  satisfy  Ferdinand :  his  alarm  com- 
pelled him  again  to  seek  Henry's  aid,  and  an  endeavour  to 
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:cuse  Don  Sebastian's  arrest  was  the  first  step.  Henry  who 
lew  the  character  of  Fuentes  and  saw  more  clearly  into  the 
)signs  of  Rome  and  Spain,  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no 
;ed  of  his  assistance  but  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  lend 
Ferdinand  became  importunate,  but  still  he  only  received 
Doilar  assurances,  and  after  much  threatening  and  insolence 
uentes  drew  off  his  army  to  tlie  Spanish  and  Turkish  wars 
lile  the  papal  forces  reenforced  Archduke  Ferdinand.  But 
^twithstanding  all  this,  so  bent  was  the  Medici  on  a  recon- 
[iation  with  Spain  that  he  even  refused  the  honour  of  being 
»dfather  to  the  yoimg  Dauphin  of  France  lest  it  should  dis- 
ease the  Spanish  monarch.  This  did  not  soften  Fuentes  who 
>w  domineered  without  control  over  Italy,  therefore  assembling 
3sh  troops,  he  again  threw  out  menaces  and  endeavoured  to 
:cite  Siena  to  revolt;  nor  did  he  lose  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel 
itween  Don  Csesar  d'  Este  and  Lucca  about  the  possession 

Garfagnana,  to  try  every  means  of  involving  Ferdinand 
erein,  merely  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  disturber  of  Italian 
inquillity. 

In  the  province  of  Lunigiana  Fuentes  had  already  caused  an 
surrection  with  unusual  vexation  and  some  terror  to  Ferdinand 

it  brought  war  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions ;  Fuentes  had 
oreover  joined  Biron  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  their  conspi- 
cj  against  Henry  and  intended  attack  on  Provence  and  Lan- 
ledoc  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  another  war  in  France.  The 
.ot  was  discovered  and  according  to  Galluzzi  chiefly  through 
erdinand's  intelligence,  which  being  inconsiderately  spoken 
■  by  Henry  with  expressions  of  personal  gratitude,  drew  down 
lore  intense  hatred  fi'om  the  Spanish  cabinet  on  the  head  of  the 
rand  Duke  *.  The  young  Piince  of  Piombino  the  last  of  the 
ppipno  race  died  at  Genoa  in  January  1603  and  that 

*  A.D.  1603. 

dncipality  fell  to  the   empire  :   Rodolph  had  long 

sfore  promised  it  to  Ferdinand  but  his  demands  Yfex^  ^^ 

*  GaUuzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  x. — Lettrcs  d'Ossat,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  \V5Vi  \.o  \\V^. 
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exorbitant  and  the  Grand  Duke's  terror  of  Spanish  resentment 
so  great  that  he  renounced  the  pursuit  and  resolved  to  bend  ^' 
still  lower  to  the  Spaniard.      This  resolution  was  strength- 
ened by  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at  Porto  Lungone  in  Elba 
"which  with  the  "  Freddij  "  and  a  series  of  strongholds  in 
Lunigiana  bound  him  in  a  chain  of  iron,   so  that  he  even 
attempted  a  reconciliation  with  Don  Pietro  to  whom  Philip  III.  | 
had  given  a  pension :  every  overture  was  repulsed,  but  only  > 
because  the  queen  was  covertly  manoeuvring  to  marry  one  of 
her    sisters  to  the   Prince  of   Tuscany.      This    secret  was 
obtained  by  Ferdinand's  ambassador  Cosimo  Concini  from  the 
king's  confessor  as  the  real  price  of  a  reconciliation.  Ferdinand 
although  not  averse  would  make  no  advances,  and  the  death  of 
Pietro  in  April  1604  removed  one  apparent  obstacle 

A.D.  1604. 

to  returning  favour.  Pietro  wrote  a  penitent  death- 
bed epistle  to  his  brother  recommending  some  of  his  natural 
children,  who  were  generously  treated,  and  Ferdinand's  affidrs 
soon  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  investiture  of  Siena  was 
immediately  promised,  the  treaty  of  marriage  commenced,  and 
every  apprehension  of  Spanish  enmity  suddenly  dissipated: 
gifts  of  considerable  value  were  mutually  presented  and  a  statue  ' 
of  the  Spanish  king  similar  to  that  of  Cosimo  I.  at  Florence  [ 
was  ordered  from  the  celebrated  John  of  Bologna.  j 

This  close  alliance  with  the  two  great  rival  powers  coupled  ' 
with  Savoy's  enmity  kept  Ferdinand  on  the  watch  for  accidents; 
the  treaties  of  Vervins  and  Lyon  with  Spain  and  Savoy  had 
skinned  the  surface  of  discontent,  but  the  woimd  was  notliealed 
and  the  restless  spirit  of  Charles  Emanuel  was  ever  at  workfof 
the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours.     Bold,  subtle,  active,  and 
reckless  of  consequences,  he  is  said  to  have  always  been  as  | 
ready  for  the  blackest  treachery  as  for  the  boldest  war,  and 
when  both  of  these  failed  he  could  glide  like  a  snake  through  - 
all  the  perplexities  of  diplomatic  cunning  and  official  obscuritjr. 
Spsdn  could  not  brook  the  nae  oi  KevMCY  IV.  from  a  mere  chief- 
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ain  of  excommunicated  heretics  to  be  her  competitor  for 
olitical  ascendancy  in  Europe,  "where  he  was  endeavouring  to 
eestablish  a  just  balance  at  her  expense.  All  parties  being 
lore  or  less  exhausted  avoided  open  war  while  each  insi- 
iously  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  antagonist :  Henry 
Bcretly  aided  the  Dutch  who  with  English  help  were  still 
raving  Spain,  while  Philip  fomented  plots  and  other  annoyances 
)  embroil  France  :  Elizabeth  was  dead,  and  Ferdinand's  fears 
f  displeasing  the  pope  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
olding  an  open  correspondence  with  James,  but  a  continual 
iterchange  of  good  offices  and  secret  conmiunications  were 
laintained  by  means  of  merchants  and  the  ministers  of  both 
ations  at  the  court  of  France,  while  the  commercial  facilities 
iven  at  Leghorn  produced  similar  favours  in  England.  James 
le  First's  connexion  with  Lorraine  formed  an  excuse  for 
3nding  an  ambassador  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to 
16  British  throne,  and  a  treaty  was  commenced  by  Christina 
ttd  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  marrying  Henry  Prince  of  Wales 
)  a  Medici.  Henry  IV.  was  in  favour  of  the  match,  and  Fer- 
inand  was  desirous  of  allying  himself  with  a  nation  then 
eginning  to  establish  that  maritime  ascendancy  which  has  ever 
nee  been  its  pride  and  safeguard.  The  tender  age  of  the 
rincess  and  the  domestic  troubles  of  Mary  prevented  its 
3Complishment  for  the  moment.  The  insolence  of  Henry  s 
listress  the  Marchioness  of  Vemeuil  roused  the  queen's  indig- 
ation,  who  was  governed  by  Concini  and  Eleonora  Dori,  two 
lorentines  of  bad  character  belonging  to  her  suite :  she  acted 
nprudently  intemperately  and  weakly,  so  as  to  draw  letters  of 
Bvere  reproof  from  the  Grand  Duke  both  on  herself  and  Concini 
rhom  he  threatened  to  proclaim  a  rebel :  but  notwithstanding 
liis  the  coolness  between  Ferdinand  and  Henry  was  increasing: 
•ully  had  in  fact  become  his  enemy,  and  the  delays  and 
Tegular  payment  of  debt  were  a  continual  source  of  quarrel  % 
y  Sully  attributed  to  the  king's  parsimony,  aiid.\>y>iXift  Vm%\Ki 
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Sully's  negligence.     Meanwhile  Fuentes   and  the   Spanish 
cabinet  were  not  idle :    they  successfully  usurped 
Porto  Longone,  Piombino,  Monaco,  Finale,  Ooreggio,  ■ 
and  a  great  part  of  Lunigiana ;  this  alarmed  all  Italy  without 
arousing  the  emperor  from  his  indifference.     His  cabinet  was 
sold  to  Spain  but  a  Diet  at  length  took  up  the  business,  and 
even  Henry  IV.  although  averse  to  Italian  affairs  now  began  to 
think  interference  necessary,  more  especially  as  Fuentes  was  J 
fortifying  the  Valteline  against  both  French  and  Swiss,  and  ' 
cutting  off  their  communication  with  Venice  by  similar  doings 
at  Sonzino.     This  general  outcry  made  Fuentes  relinquish  Ins 
hold  of  Lunigiana,  but  not  of  Lungone  although  considered  hj 
Clement  as  blockading  Civita  Vecchia,  by  Ferdinand  as  a  bridle 
on  Porto  Ferraio  and  Leghorn,  and  by  Genoa  as  dangerous 
to  Corsica.  The  Spaniards  kept  it  to  command  Elba,  to  protect 
Orbitello  and  Piombino,  and  defend  all  their  coast  possessions 
against  the  Dutch  and  English,  whose  squadrons  now  began  to 
show  themselves  in  those  seas.     It  was  built  at  Prince  Dona's 
suggestion  exactly  after  the  model  of  Antwerp  citadel  and  con- 
sidered as  the  stronghold  of  the  Spanish<Italian  possessions  *. 
Clement  VIII.  died  on  the  tenth  of  February  and  by  a  union 
of  the  Tuscan  and  Spanish  parties  in  conclave  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  de'  Medici  Archbishop  of  Florence  was  elected  under 
the  name  of  Leo  XI.  but  dying  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April, 
scarcely  four  weeks  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Bor- 
ghese  of  Siena  as  Paul  V.     The  new  pope  was  young  and  «J 
therefore  unwelcome  to  the  older  men  :  he  was  also  considered    | 
meek  and  humble,  but  a  subsequent  quarrel  with  Venice  soon    ! 
displayed  his  audacity  confidence   and   hypocrisy. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follow.     An  infamous 
priest  of  Vicenza  called  Scipione  Saraceno  first  attempted  to 

*  This  fort  is  now  going  to  ruin  :  The  works  are  beautiful  and  OMnmaiid    * 

Napoleon  last  resided   there  :    since  a  magnificent  harbour,  but  all  fiJliof    j 

then  it  has  been  deserted  and  looks  rapidly  into  decay. 
like  a  town  desolated  by  t\ie  pXacgae.  < 
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seduce  and  then  vindictiyelj  traduced  a  noble  lady  of  that  city : 
this  abominable  proceeding  roused  the  public  anger  which  was  in- 
creased by  his  having  about  the  same  time  broken  the  seals  of 
important  pubUc  documents.     For  these  crimes  Saraceno  was 
imprisoned  and  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Ten  to  prepare  for 
trial ;  but  Paul  V.  determining  to  vindicate  ecclesiastical  privi- 
lege and  exemption  from  secular  power,  ordered  that  he  should 
be  instantly  delivered  up  to  the  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  The  Senate 
refused,  and  Papal  indignation  rose  still  higher,  especially  on 
their  renewal  of  an  old  decree  which  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  from 
acquiring  real  property  by  will  or  otherwise,  and  prohibited  the 
erection  of  sacred  edifices  on  Venetian  groimd  without  that 
government's  express  permission.     In  addition  to  these  offences 
Brandolino  Abbot  of  Narvese  who  had  committed  sundry  mur- 
ders, poisonings,  and  still  more  disgusting  crimes,  even  amongst 
his  own  relations,  was  tried  and  executed  by  the  civil  power 
alone.     Paul  rendered  furious  at  this  accumulation  of  audacity 
and  elated  by  success  in  two  similar  cases  at  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
imperiously  commanded  that  the  culprit  should  be  delivered  up 
to  his  nuncio  in  December  1005  under  pain  of  a  general  excom- 
munication, from  the  Doge  himself  to  the  lowest  senator,  and 
in  April.  1606  he  executed  this  threat,  with  the  addition  of 
an  interdict  on  the  whole  state  if  within  twenty-four  days  every 
decree  against  ecclesiastical  liberties  and  immunities  were  not 
revoked,  and  the  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  nuncio!     The 
Venetians,  already  prepared  for  this,  had  given  orders  that 
the  monitory  should  not  be  published  in  their  dominion  :  the 
Jesuits,  the  Teatines,  and  the  Capuchin  Friars  withdrew ;  but 
otherwise,  public  opinion  both  spiritual  and  temporal  was  with 
the  government.     Fear,  inclination,  and  interest  of  course  had 
their  usual  influence ;  pens  were  busy  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Cardinals  Baronio  and  Bellarmino  with  the  celebrated  Fra  Paulo 
Sarpi  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  It  was  however  not. 
the  pen  but  the  sword  to  wbich  Pope  Paul  trusted  ioi  tlii^  xercasss^ 

TOL.  V.  c  Q 
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of  this  difficulty,  and  both  sides  made  ready  for  war :  France, 
Spain,  and  Tuscany  interfered  as  mediators;  the  cause  of 
Venice  "was  their  own,  yet  none  were  prepared  or  willing  for 
hostilities.  Paul  complained  of  being  forsaken  by  the  princes 
but  was  ^ally  brought  to  reason  by  his  fears  of  France  and 
England,  and  his  mistrust  of  Spain,  so  that  the  affair  terminated 
peaceably  in  the  following  year. 

The  undecided  conduct  of-  James  I.  kept  Europe  in  suspense ; 
the  glory  of  Elizabeth  oppressed  him,  her  helmet  and  corse- 
let were  too  ponderous  for  a  mere  pedant  to  sustain  and  the 
national  spirit  was  for  a  while  repressed,  until  gathering  new 
force  it  burst  on  his  son's  head  and  destroyed  the  monarchy. 
His  alliance  was  sought  by  Holland,  France,  and  Spain;  but 
peeice  with  the  last  was  imiversally  unpopular  because  it  gave 
time  for  the  reestablishment  of  her  commerce  and  exhausted 
treasury.  The  Medician  Princess  was  still  too  young  for  the 
marriage  treaty  to  make  any  progress,  but  the  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Tuscany  augmented ;  the  merchants  who 
traded  to  Leghorn  had  peculiar  privileges,  their  counsel  was 
desired  and  their  skill  employed  in  managing  the  Tuscan  marine 
and  private  trade  of  Ferdinand ;  he  in  fact  shared  in  the  profits 
of  their  privateering  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  employed 
them  in  the  forced  trade  with  America  as  well  as  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  Levant.  Leghorn  had  therefore  become  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance  to  England ;  it  was  filled  with 
the  permanent  establishments  of  her  subjects,  and  the  two 
countries  were  on  the  most  cordial  terms ;  yet,  says  Gallnzzi, 
a  book  was  published  in  London  in  1605  by  Edward  Blount 
giving  an  abusive  account  of  Tuscany;  Kobert  Dallington 
the  author,  he  supposes  must  have  been  misled  by  some  dis- 
contented Tuscan  as  the  book  is  full  of  lies  and  invectives 
against  that  nation  and  its  sovereign.  Without  entering  into 
that  historian's  feelings  it  is  but  fair  to  quote  the  character  then 
iattributed  by  a  foreigner  to  the  Tuscan  people ;  and  by  the 
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ative  of  a  country  in  those  close  habits  of  intimacy  which  are 
)rmed  by  reciprocal  interests :  thus  viewing  it  we  can  scarcely 
dmit  the  description  to  be  pure  scandal  though  probably  an  ex- 
ggerated  picture,  charged  too  with  some  self-evident  falsehoods. 
**  From  the  position  of  the  country,  and  the  badness  of  the 
ir,"  says  Dallington,  "  which  being  under  the  mountains  is 
ubject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  from  the  sterile  soil 
rhich  cannot  produce  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year's  consump- 
Lon  without  succours  from  abroad ;  from  the  nature  of  the 
eople,  ambitious,  niggardly,  ignorant,  vain-glorious,  dissimula- 
Drs,   envious,   enemies  of  strangers,   voluptuaries,   boasters, 
owards,  low-minded,  jealous,  eager  of  gaia,  and  totally  devoid 
f  genivA  *  /   Their  prince  corpulent  in  person ;  not  beneficent ; 
varicious;   a  usurper  of  fraternal  inheritance;  his  peoples 
ppressor ;  a  monopolizer  and  retaQer  of  food ;  violent,  unjust, 
isurious,  hated  by  the  nation ;  weak  in  force ;  strong  in  riches ; 
?hich  he  spends  in  corrupting  the  courts  of  Kome  and  Spain, 
nd  finally  causes  his  people  to  exist  in  misery"  \,     With  pro- 
.ably  some  truth  in  this  character  which  partly  agrees 
rith  certain  Florentine  writers  of  an  earlier  date,  there 
re  mingled  many  lies  and  assertions  that  contradict  themselves, 
nd  its  publication  although  vexing  to  Ferdinand  did  not  alter 
lis  behaviour  to  the  British  nation,  whose  subjects  along  with 
hose  of  France  seem  to  have  infused  an  energetic  spirit  into 
lis  marine,  accompanied  by  a  thirst  of  glory  superior  to  that  of 
lestroying  infidels  and  pirates,  and  gave  rise  to  expeditions  of 
ar  more  importance.     Amongst  these  was  one  against  the  city 
)f  Bona  in  the  name  and  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Cosimo 
then  seventeen  years  old,  which  being  completely  successful  was 
hailed  by  the  nation  as  a  good  omen  of  his  future  life.  His  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduchess  Maddalena  of  Austria,  the  Queen 
jf  Spain's  sister,  was  still  pending,  and  Ferdinand's  intimacy 

♦  Galileo  was  about  this  period  a  Professor  in  the  P\Baii\lT»N^isv^.l\ 

f  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  xi, 
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with  Philip  III.  became  every  day  more  close  while  that  with 
Henry  IV.  proportionably  waned  and  this  coolness  increased 
on  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  retirement  from  that  monarch's 
service  by  whom  he  was  much  favoured.  Ferdinand  about 
the  same  time  acquired  the  fief  of  Pitidiano  a  pos- 

A  D  1608  o  i 

session  of  the  Orsini  family  before  noticed,  which 
though  partly  dependent  had  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Tuscany ;  and  thus  was  extinguished  what  Cosimo  I.  used 
to  call  the  ^^  match  of  Italian  wars/*  Prince  Cosimo's  mar- 
riage was  this  year  solemnized  by  proxy  at  Gratz,  and  a  new 
gateway  was  opened  in  the  wall  of  Florence  for  the  Austrian 
bride,  who  on  entering  received  the  crown  of  Tuscany  from 
Ferdinand  himself,  and  the  city  blazed  with  its  customary 
taste  and  magnificence  !  The  news  of  a  signal  victory  gained 
about  this  time  by  the  Tuscan  galleys  with  an  immense  capture 
of  treasure  arrived  opportunely  to  fill  the  cup  of  Ferdinand's 
satisfaction ;  but  it  was  his  last. 

A  small  Tuscan  squadron  had  intercepted  the  great  periodical 
convoy  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople  and  after  a  severe 
action  captured  or  dispersed  the  whole :  two  galleons  and  seven 
other  vessels  with  a  booty  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  ducats 
fell  into  the  victor's  hands  as  Ferdinand  himself  acknowledged 
to  Henry  IV.,  but  according  to  public  fame  much  more,  on 
accoimt  of  the  numerous  prisoners  of  rank  whose  ransoms  in- 
creased the  general  value.  For  forty  years  this  convoy  had  never 
been  molested  by  Christians,  but  the  Chevalier  de  Beauregard 
a  Frenchman  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Guadagni  at 
last  brought  all  this  prize  in  triumph  to  Leghorn  and 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign.  The  envy  of  both  France 
and  Spain  was  excited  by  such  unlooked-for  success,  as  both  were 
in  want  of  money :  Ferdinand's  triumph  was  at  its  height,  but 
extremes  touch:  his  joy,  his  reign,  and  his  life  came  all  to  | 
nothing,  and  he  died  on  the  seventh  of  February  1609  just  as  I 
he  was  about  to  resign  t\ie  goNenime^xLl  t^  Cosimo.  j 
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We  may  believe  the  historian  of  the  grand  duchy  when  he 
Eisserts  that  Ferdinand  was  the  first  of  Medician  princes 
whose  death  caused  any  sorrow  ;  but  whether  from  his  virtues 
md  beneficence,  or  bitter  recollections  of  what  had  been  and 
fears  of  what  might  come,  is  more  diflficult  to  determine.  As 
a  Medici  and  a  cardinal  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  chance 
of  natural  or  acquired  virtues  was  extremely  slender  and  he 
therefore  deserves  great  praise  for  breaking  through  the  habits  of 
his  race  and  entering  the  pale  of  humanity.  Ferdinand's  govern- 
ment was  marked  by  all  the  subtlety  of  his  fiEunily  and  country, 
but  he  was  more  just  and  politic  and  less  cruel  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  like  Cosimo  looked  on  public  prosperity  as  the 
surest  means  to.  self-aggrandizement.  Personally  frugal  after 
he  became  Grand  Duke,  he  was  yet  magnificent  in  public  and 
expended  large  sums  on  the  general  improvement  of  Tuscany. 
He  found  no  occasion  for,  nor  did  he  use  much  severity  in 
his  rule,  because  the  old  democratic  spirit  was  extinct  or 
quiet  under  the  golden  yoke  of  monarchy :  independence  had 
turned  to  adulation,  boldness  to  fawning,  and  all  the  turbulence 
of  liberty  to  licentious  softness  and  mental  slavery.  As  a 
cardinal,  Ferdinand  was  dissolute  without  being  singular ;  but 
as  a  sovereign  he  reformed,  and  his  marriage  restored  order 
and  comparative  morality  to  the  court.  As  a  cardinal  too  he 
was  fierce,  haughty,  bold,  and  independent :  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  faction  he  feared  no  pope,  brooked  no  control,  even 
from  the  Vatican ;  withstood  the  ferocious  Sixtus  whom  he 
himself  had  created,  and  haughtily  vindicated  his  own  inde- 
pendence. 

Sixtus  had  forbidden  short  arms  to  be  worn  on  pain  of 
death,  yet  one  day  from  Prince  Farnese's  pocket  tumbled  a 
small  pistol  at  the  very  feet  of  the  pontiff :  he  was  ordered  to 
be  himg  the  same  night  at  the  first  hour.  Ferdinand,  then  on 
good  terms  with  Cardinal  Famese,  determined  to  sav^  bi% 
kinsman  and  found  means  to  retard  every  clock  in'RoxoA,  Qtift 
III]]  hoar,  all  except  the  pontiffs :  at  the  moment  o^^vnX^^  ^o* 
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execution  he  repaired  to  the  Vatican  and  demanded  mercy  for 
his  friend  :  Sixtus  seeing  that  the  time  was  passed  and,  as  he 
thought,  the  execution  over,  most  graciously  accorded  it; 
whereupon  Ferdinand  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo 
and  carried  off  the  prince  in  triumph.  The  pope  was  exaspe- 
rated at  this  trick  and  also  annoyed  hy  Ferdinand's  haughtiness 
insolence,  and  notorious  lasciviousness ;  therefore  resolved  in 
despite  of  every  obligation  to  arrest  the  cardinal  himself.  He 
was  accordingly  summoned  to  the  Vatican,  but  cognizant  of 
the  pope's  intention  armed  himself  with  a  cuirass  and  short 
weapons,  made  his  Florentine  adherents  occupy  every  door 
passage  and  approach  to  the  papal  palace,  and  then  boldly 
entered  the  audience-chamber !  Sixtus  was  informed  of  all, 
and  cautiously  dissembling  received  him  as  usual :  Ferdinand 
bowed  profoundly,  and  purposely  letting  fell  his  robe  a 
cuirass  glittered  from  beneath !  On  seeing  this  the  pontiff  ex- 
claimed. **  My  lord  cardinal,  my  lord  cardinal,  what  may  this 
raiment  be  ? "  **  This"  said  Ferdinand  slowly  raising  the 
purple  garment ;  "  This,  O  most  holy  father,  is  the  habit  of  a 
"  cardinal;  and  this,"  throwing  open  the  drapery  and  striking 
his  mailed  breast,  "  This  is  the  hahit  of  an  Italian  prince!" 
"  Cardinal,  cardinal,''  returned  Sixtus,  "  we  are  able  to  strike 
**the  scarlet  hat  from  thy  head!'*  ^^  And  if  your  holiness 
"  remove  the  hat  of  felt,  why  then  I  mu/st  replace  it  by  on4  of 
*^  tempered  steel "  exclaimed  the  audacious  Medici  and  straight- 
way left  the  apartment !  Then  traversing  Eome  with  all  his 
followers  he  remained  three  days  there  as  if  to  defy  the  pontiff 
ere  he  retired  coolly  and  leisurely  into  Tuscany  ! 

This  bold  spirit  did  not  remain  with  him  on  the  thnme:  an 
ecclesiastic  himself  with  an  archbishop  for  his  counsellor,  and 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  Bome,  papal  encroachments  were 
allowed  a  clear  course,  and  clerical  insolence,  especially  of  the 
Jesuits,  kept  pace  with  its  rapacity.  Usimbardi  compelled  the 
latter  to  contribute  at  least  partially  to  public  expense,  W 
Ferdinand  was  weak ;  \a  tftWaXife^^^^^^  isjMefti.^\ax«]5i» 
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ous  and  successful  of  church  robbers ;  they  gave  him  infinite 
vexation,  yet  he  interceded  with  Heniy  IV.  for  their  return  to 
France,  and  but  for  such  protection  the  people  would  have  soon 
driven  them  from  Tuscany. 

Ferdinand  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters :  Cosimo  II., 
Francis,  Charles,''and  Lorenzo ;  Eleonora,  Caterina,  Maddalena 
and  Claudia :  his  intention  was  to  establish  the  younger  princes 
in  independent  estates  away  from  Tuscany  in  order  to  prevent 
such  quarrels  as  had  occurred  between  him  and  his  brothers  : 
with  this  view  he  undertook  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Cyprus,  and  even  wanted  to  establish  a  principality  in  the 
Brazils  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa  near  Sierra  Leone, 
but  Spanish  enmity  prevented  all.  He  said  that  the  air  of 
Florence  engendered  subtle  brains  and  that  "  brothers  rarely 
"  agreed  together  "  wherefore  he  desired  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate. Pozzo  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  Vinta,  and  Usimbardi  served 
him  confidentially  during  all  his  reign.  To  Usimbardi  were 
attributed  all  national  ameliorations;  to  Pozzo  the  whole 
policy  in  favour  of  France,  and  to  Vinta  the  perfect  system  of 
intelligence  that  was  established  by  Ferdinand.  A  wise  selec- 
tion of  ministers  is  at  least  due  to  him,  but  his  double  dealing 
between  France  and  Spain  lost  him  the  confidence  of  one 
without  gaining  the  other,  until  humbled  into  acts  of  almost 
cringing  obsequiousness.  The  treaty  of  Lyon,  concluded  with 
Savoy,  by  shutting  out  France  from  Italy  perhaps  excused  a 
timid  politician,  whose  talent  lay  in  secrecy  and  intrigue,  for 
endeavouring  to  propitiate  a  power  which  hung  like  an  avalanche 
over  his  country;  but  he  probably  disgusted  both  Henry  and 
Sully  by  his  duplicity.  The  loss  of  such  friends  tells  harshly 
on  his  character ;  yet  it  is  a  singular  fEict  and  honourable  to 
Ferdinand,  that  his  three  principal  ministers  should  have  worked 
well  and  amicably  together  for  the  long  period  of  one-and- 
twenty  years;  a  proof  of  the  absence  or  powerlessness  of 
intrigue,  the  fidelity  of  the  ministers,  and  the  BOveteigDL^  cwl- 
Btajiqjr.    During  thia  reign  Giovanbatista  Coivcini  ^uc^i^e^^^^ 
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Torello  as  Auditor  Fiscal  but  having  been  involved  in  the 
intrigues  of  Francesco's  court  could  never  gain  the  confidence 
of  Ferdinand,  although  he  was  Yinta's  brother-in-law  and  son 
of  Cosimo's  favourite    minister:    the  little  favour  he  ever 
enjoyed  was  lost  by  an  attempt  to  justify  the  infamous  conduct 
of  his  son  at  the  French  court.     He  died  in  1606  and  his 
successor  Paulo  Vinta  expired  shortly  after  the  Grand  Duke, 
leaving  Pietro  Cavallo  da  Pontremoli  in  charge  of  the  fiscal 
department  of  whom  there  will  be  hereafter  occasion  to  speak. 
Succeeding  a  man  like  Francis  it  needed  but  little  exertion  for 
Ferdinand  to  be  deemed  a  better  prince  than  he  really  was ; 
but  besides  a  certain  love  of  popularity,  he  possessed  much 
sociability  and  urbanity  of  disposition,  and  was  totally  free 
from  Spanish  pride  and  stiffness,  and  all  that  melancholy 
reserve  so  conspicuous  and  unpopular  in  Francis.     He  loved 
to  let  the  prince  expand  into  the  companion,  and  as  such  dis- 
played all  the  agreeable  talents  of  his  family :  absorbed  in  the 
higher  afiairs  of  state  and  foreign  politics,  he  avoided  that 
vexatious  meddling  with  private  affisdrs  so  customary  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns,  and  while  maintaining  almost  all  public 
departments  as  Cosimo  left  them,  they  were  allowed  to  work 
alone,  and  people  in  general  became  more  satisfied  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  All  these  things  caused  Ferdinand  I. 
to  be  regretted  and  the  accession  of  a  youth  of  eighteen  to  the 
throne  of  Tuscany  did  not  diminish  the  feeling. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS. — England:  Elizabeth  until  1603;  then  Jomei 
I. — Scotland  :  James  VI.  until  1603  ;  then  King  of  Great  Britain. — France: 
Henry  III.  until  1589 ;  then  Henry  IV.— Spain  :  Philip  II.  until  1698 ; 
then  Philip  III.— Portupd  :  Sebastian  until  1578.— Naples  and  Sicily :  Philip 
the  Second  and  Third  of  Spain. — Popes  :  Sixtus  V.  until  August  1590;  then 
Urban  VIL,  Gregory  XIV.  until  October  1591 ;  then  Innocent  IX.  until 
29th  December,  1591 ;  then  Clement  VIII.,  January,  1592,  until  Febmary, 
1604 ;  then  Leo  XI.,  from  Ist  to  the  27th  April,  1604 ;  then  Paul  V.  in  May* 
1604. — German  Emperor :  Rodolph  II.— Sultan  :  Mahomet  III.  until  1593; 
then  Achmet. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  A.D.    1609   TO   A.D.   1621. 


COSIMO  THE  SECOND, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

A  PROFOUND  yeneration  for  all  his  father's  acts  and  opinions 
as  well  as  their  own  sagacity  and  general  efficiency,  prevented 
Ferdinand  from  making  any  great  changes  in  the 
state  machinery:  his  three  principal  nunisters  were  ^•"-  ^'^^ 
treated  as  private  friends  and  shared  his  affections  after  his 
own  family :  Pozzo  and  Usimbardi  who  conducted  his  private 
trade  participated  also  in  its  profits,  and  Vinta  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  was  otherwise  and  generously  rewarded. 
In  the  year  1600  Ferdinand  created  a  new  council  named  the 
"Consw/ta"  for  the  especial  purpose  of  examining  petitions, 
and  the  proposition  of  consequent  measures  of  administration 
and  justice :  this,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
appeal  court  from  fiscal  decisions,  weakened  the  auditor's  power 
and  rendered  his  judgments  less  arbitrary  and  more  equitable. 
The  secret  or  privy  council  was  more  occupied  with  foreign 
affidrs  and  great  commercial  measures  than  with  private  business, 
which  principally  fell  to  the  "Pratica  Secreta"  and  other  in- 
ferior courts,  and  thus  removed  the  crown  a  step  further  from  its 
subjects'  individual  affairs.  The  citizens  also  being  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  state  honours  and  offices,  had  nearly  lost  all 
that  factious  animosity  against  the  sovereign  and  his  party  which 
existed  when  republican  turbulence  was  ^rat  Yixok-en  u^  wA 
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compelled  to  a  feverish  disunited  and  uneasy  obedience.  The 
choice  of  magistrsicies  having  been  at  first  principally  confined 
to  the  capital  created  a  degree  of  jealousy  in  the  provinces  which 
Cosimo  I.  and  Francesco  had  both  endeavoured  to  reduce  by 
the  establishment  of  perfect  equality  throughout  the  state,  an4 
the  continued  pressure  of  despotism  as  it  were  amalgamated 
the  variety  of  public  feeling  and  softened  republican  asperity 
There  was  also  a  superficial  improvement  of  society,  and  yet 
the  first  step  was  then  made  towards  that  descent  down  which 
the  nation  has  ever  since  been  gliding :  refinement  and  gentle- 
ness have  increased,  the  people  are  more  polished,  more  amiable, 
and  probably  more  virtuous ;  but  the  free  impressive  stamp  of 
the  old  republican  was  then  with  some  exceptions  completely 
obliterated,  or  only  to  be  met  with  struggling,  as  it  now  is, 
through  a  milder  but  still  imcongenial  atmosphere.  With 
Ferdinand  the  laws  were  better  obeyed,  and  more  by  inclinatkm 
than  fear,  and  the  interest  of  prince  and  people  was  more 
identified  than  under  his  predecessors. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Christina's  example  too  reformed  courtly 
manners,  introduced  more  decency  and  morality,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  preserved  an  appearance  of  virtue,  and  was  therefore 
no  allurement  to  vice :  virtue  was  reverenced  in  name  if  not  in 
essence ;  fewer  crimes  were  committed  by  the  citizens ;  a  greater 
respect  was  paid  to,  and  a  more  reasonable  intercourse  main- 
tained with  women ;  and  although  excessive  jealousy  on  points 
of  honour  had  now  also  become  more  rational  and  discipliDed, 
there  may  be  a  question  whether  this  too  was  not  an  early 
symptom  of  the  decay  of  that  personal  spirit  and  bold  energetic 
character  so  conspicuous  in  their  republican  forefathers.  The 
sovereign  jurisdiction  was  much  obstructed  by  an  insolent  and 
presiunptuous  priesthood  which  claimed  immunity  from  all  taxes 
laws  and  restraints  but  those  imposed  by  the  Church ;  which 
was  absorbing  all  real  property  in  the  state,  and  proportionaUy 
Abstracting  from  the  power  and  revenues  of  government,  fdiila 
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Ferdinand  showed  a  disgracefbl  weakness  in  yielding  to  their 
encroachments. 

The  Church  territory  and  Lomliardy  still  swarmed  with 
bandits  and  necessarily  infected  the  Tuscan  borders,  notwith- 
standing all  Ferdinand's  efforts  to  stave  off  this  evil  at  least  from 
the  interior,  but  ecclesiastical  immunities  and  encroachments 
shackled  him :  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIV.  in  1691  by  introducing 
new  pretensions  boldly  infringed  on  the  sovereign  power  and 
protected  vagabonds,  and  Ferdinand  was  weak  enough  to  suffer 
it;  for  he  was  no  longer  the  Italian  prince  who  bearded  Sixtus; 
the  steel  cap  and  cuirass  were  forgotten,  and  bending  submis- 
sively to  Rome  he  allowed  the  Bishop  of  Montepulciano  to  deny 
absolution  to  every  public  officer  who  should  presume  even  to 
demand  the  Gabelle  from  ecclesiastics  !  Armed  with  the  bull 
of  ^*Ccma  Domini"  these  harpies  refused,  both  at  Pisa  and 
in  the  Val-di-Chiana,  to  share  the  expenses  of  draining  though 
they  reaped  the  benefit ;  at  Siena  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Roman  courts  against  the  Tuscan  sovereign  for  presuming  to 
demand  tolls  from  the  priesthood,  and  unanimous  resistance 
was  everywhere  opposed  to  his  authority.  The  nuncio  who 
secretly  encouraged  this  made  a  merit  of  pacifying  it,  and  sold 
this  favour  at  a  high  price  to  Ferdinand.  The  Jesuits  and  other 
recent  orders  were  the  most  rapacious  ;  they  swindled  families 
out  of  their  inheritance,  destroyed  their  peace  and  happiness, 
and  impoverished  all  they  touched:  in  Florence  the  people 
were  outrageous,  a  general  ferment  pervaded  the  nation,  and 
even  the  Grand  Duke,  as  he  himself  asserts,  completely  shared 
it.  His  compkints  are  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Florence  wherein  he  avers  that  the  transfer 
and  commerce  of  real  property  was  destroyed  by  its  being  for 
the  most  part  swallowed  up  in  religious  institutions,  and  thus 
the  many  were  injured  by  the  few.  Public  indignation  de- 
manded a  present  remedy,  public  feeling  was  strong,  and  its 
voice  stem:    the  case  was  accordingly  broug\it.  "beioxe  ^^ 
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senate  the  judges  and  other  magistrates ;  the  statutes  of  Siena 
Venice  Milan  and  Genoa  were  examined,  but  more  especially 
those  of  republican  Florence  which  expressly  prohibited  the 
willing  of  property  to  the  **  Non  Con/erenti'**  or  those  who  did 
not  contribute  to  the  public  burdens.     The  result  showed  that  'j^ 
commerce  was  impeded  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  incor- 
porated no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  real  property  of 
Tuscany,  and  an  instantaneous  remedy  became  necessary. 
But  an  unexpected  opposition  sprung  up  from  the  learned 
profession;   the  lawyers  to  everybody's  surprise   deprecated 
an  absolute  decision  without  reference  to  the  pope,  as  contrary 
to  canon-law  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  and    independence; 
and  moreover  threatened  the  Senate  with  pontifical  censures 
if  they  persisted.     The  Grand  Duke  became  alarmed,  the 
Senate  was  divided,  and  all  the  solid  reasoning  of  the  senator 
Niccolo  di  Giunta  was  of  no  avail.     He  argued  that  the  posses- 
sion of  real  property  was  the  surest  guarantee  for  obedience 
and  good  citizenship ;  its  transfer  to  an  insulated  community 
claiming  total  independence  of  the  state,  was  ruin   to  the 
sovereign  authority,  poverty  to  the  people,  and  destruction 
to  the  constitution ;  and  he  accused  the  lawyers  of  recklessly 
promulgating  such  opinions  because  Florence  was  not  their 
native  country  and  they  were  indifferent  to  the  consequences. 
Ferdinand  cowered  under  the  frowns  of  the  Vatican ;  the  ver- 
min went  on  devouring,  and  led  by  Jesuits  bared  every  spot 
of  its  nutriment ;  everything  was  corrupted  ;  property  fell  as  if 
by  magic  from  its  owners'  hands ;  peace  fled  before  the  spoilers, 
and  discord  blighted  domestic  happiness :  but  still  the  monarch's 
weakness  encouraged  their  audacity  and  even  protected  them 
from  the  vengeance  of  an  indignant  people ! 

He  acted  more  vigorously  at  Leghorn  where  he  invited  the 
numerous  Dutch  and  English  pirates  who  infested  the  Medi- 
terranean after  the  war,  to  settle  in  safety,  free  from  the  oonse- 

*  Literally  Oie  ibseleu  ot  ovivprodrtMitvot  d^^axn^&. 
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quences  of  every  crime  not  actually  committed  in  Tuscany.  In 
1690  and  159i2  laws  were  made  to  encourage  all  settlers  there, 
and  when  Clement  YIII.  declared  Ancona  to  be  a  free  port  in 
1593  Ferdinand  also  published  a  proclamation  permitting  sub- 
jects of  any  nation  to  partake  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Leghorn.  This  was  mainly  intended  to  favour  the  Jews,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  that  city's  freedom  and  universal  neutrality; 
these  were  subsequently  acknowledgied  and  guaranteed  by  all 
European  powers  at  every  general  peace,  and  as  often  broken 
by  the  strongest.  Thus  was  completed  the  great  national  work 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  an  enlightened  and  honourable  achievement, 
accomplished  solely  by  the  arts  of  peace,  without  injustice  or 
bloodshed,  and  essentially  conducive  to  human  happiness. 

His  engineering  projects  were  of  a  bold  conception;  for 
instance,  the  draining  of  the  Perugian  lake  an  expanse  of  one 
hundred  and  three  square  miles,  was  worthy  of  praise,  and  had 
it  been  properly  seconded  by  the  Roman  engineers  2,000,000 
of  ducats  were  expected  to  be  gained  by  an  estimated  outlay  of 
one-twentieth  of  that  sum;  the  desiccation  of  Val-di-Chiana 
was  his  great  object  and  partly  accomplished,  but  as  this  sub- 
ject will  be  hereafter  noticed  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  lake  of  Fuccecchio,  the  plains  of  Pisa,  and  the 
Val-di-Nievole,  all  bear  testimony  to  Ferdinand's  wish  of 
ameliorating  the  physical  condition  of  Tuscany  and  promoting 
agriculture  even  at  the  expense  of  commerce.  The  Senese 
Maremma  too  was  not  neglected,  but  a  fatality  seemed  to  attend 
the  Medici  in  that  quarter,  and  both  their  legislation  and 
drainage  were  singularly  pernicious. 

The  ruinous  corn-laws  of  Francis  I,  had  reduced  that  pro- 
vince nearly  to  desolation,  and  the  whole  drift  of  his  regulations 
up  to  1572  actually  assisted  marsh  miasma  in  depopulating 
the  country,  either  by  death,  or  emigration  to  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Castro,  Roncilione,  Pitigliano,  Santa  Fiore  and  Scan- 
zano.     Notwithstanding  the  devastations  oi  'wax  \)a^  ^xorrvskssfc 
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was  recovering  a  little  of  its  ancient  energy  under  Cosimo  I. 
who  left  the  com  trade  free  as  in  the  days  of  liberty ;  he  thus 
maintained  an  agricultural  spirit,  and  the  increased  cultivation, 
and  cattle  trade  from  1560  to  1572  proved  his  wisdom  as  fiEir 
as  it  extended.  Francesco's  accession  was  more  deadly  than 
the  miasma,  and  the  broad  alluvial  plains  of  the  Maremma 
were  made  subservient  to  Florence  alone ;  they  were  equal  to 
this  supply  and  far  beyond  it,  had  any  other  outlet  been  allowed 
for  their  produce ;  but  it  was  a  maxim  of  Francis  that  Siena 
should  be  squeezed  dry  for  the  sake  of  the  capital,  by  which  he 
almost  realized  the  fable  of  the  golden  eggs.  The  mutual 
accusations  of  Florentines  and  Senese  about  ruining  that  pro- 
vince induced  Ferdinand  to  think  of  separating  the  Maremma 
and  placing  it  imder  Florentine  jurisdiction ;  but  he  was  de- 
terred by  Usimbardi's  fears  of  causing  discontent  if  not  revolt 
amongst  a  people  so  sensitive  and  attached  to  eveiy  vestige  of 
republican  liberty,  who  moreover  had  not  bowed  their  neck 
to  the  yoke  so  easily  as  Florence.  Siena  was  always  a  tender 
part  of  the  Medician  state,  wherefore  Ferdinand  confined  him- 
self to  road-making  and  other  undoubted  benefits ;  to  restoring 
Grosseto  and  generally  improving  the  province,  and  in  1593 
he  created  a  superintending  board  of  drainage,  roads,  public 
works,  tillage,  and  cleanliness  for  all  inhabited  places.  His 
efforts  to  drain  the  great  swamp  of  Castiglione  della  Pescaia 
were  false  in  principle  as  applied  to  that  place,  and  conse- 
quently fEiiled;  and  at  the  marshy  expanse  near  Massa- 
marittima  they  were  not  entirely  successful.  He  planted  a 
colony  at  Sovana,  erected  dwellings  there,  provided  every  sort 
of  accommodation  for  the  colonists,  and  encouraged  people  of 
capital  to  till  the  land  by  granting  them  feudal  tenures  and  every 
other  support  and  favour  in  his  power.  He  seems  to  have  been 
quite  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  in  com  as  it  affected 
agricultural  industry,  yet  in  common  with  every  Florentine  was 
so  blinded  by  the  silly  uotiou  of  all  the  grain  leaving  the  coun- 
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try  that  his  more  enlightened  views  became  dim,  and  half 
measures  which  defeated  themselves,  were  substituted  for  sound 
md  legitimate  acts  of  government.  In  1588  half  the  crop  of 
aprain  was  allowed  to  be  exported  on  payment  of  the  full  duty 
imposed  by  his  predecessor,  and  continued  by  himself;  a  use- 
ess  boon,  because  the  tax  alone  absorbed  all  profit,  independent 
)f  the  vexatious  interference  from  crown  officers  and  all  the 
mnoying  impediments  of  a  jealous  legislation.  Ferdinand 
lowever  would  not  give  up  this  tax  because  he  had  been  fool- 
Bhly  persuaded  that  the  payment  of  it  would  fell  on  the  foreign 
consumer,  foi^etting  that  a  duty  higher  than  goods  will  bear, 
amounts  to  prohibition  and  ruins  the  producer.  The  long  con- 
tinued scarcity  induced  him  to  suspend  this  absurd  law,  which 
however  had  already  done  its  work,  and  no  exportation  followed 
its  reestablishment  in  1599 ;  but  a  succession  of  restrictive  acts 
destroyed  the  remnants  of  Senese  industry  and  led  to  exile 
death  and  desolation.  The  weakness  and  ignorance  of  Fer- 
dinand on  this  subject  coupled  with  the  usual  princely 
reluctance  to  relinquish  any  tax  however  unprofitable  and 
injurious,  made  him  listen  to  the  clamours  of  the  unen- 
lightened many,  rather  than  to  the  solid  reasons  of  the 
instructed  few ;  and  amongst  the  latter  more  especially  to 
those  of  his  minister  Usimbardi  Bishop  of  Arezzo  who  loudly 
blamed  the  law  of  1592  for  attempting  to  regulate  the  price  of 
com  and  force  it  to  market  against  the  producer's  will  and  in- 
terest. "  This  law,"  exclaims  Usimbardi,  "  will  do  infinite 
"  mischief:  each  man  will  conceal  his  com  and  use  every  art 
"  to  carry  back  to  his  own  granary  that  which  he  has  been 
"  compelled  to  take  to  market,  by  repm-chasing  it  in  a  variety  of 
"  fraudulent  modes  which  never  would  have  been  adopted  had 
**  the  price  remained  free ;  for  in  that  case  the  quantity  forced 
**  by  law  into  the  market  would  have  maintained  com  at  its 
"  present  price,  or  a  little  higher,  and  so  much  would  not  then 
•*  be  kept  from  market  as  now  is,  in  despite  of  all  l\ie  ^\i\i^\a^xA 
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"  sheriffs'  officers."  "  Here"  (in  the  Val-di-Chiana)  "  I  believe 
**  there  is  plenty,  but  from  the  above  cause  we  have  the 
'*  appearance  of  scarcity."  Such  attempts,  absurd  andpemicions 
as  they  are,  to  compel  the  price  of  food  and  money,  are  not  yet 
relinquished  even  in  more  enlightened  countries  than  Tuscany 
was  at  that  epoch. 

The  spirit,  riches,  and  as  yet  unexhausted  energy  of  Florence, 
the  comparative  healthiness  of  its  climate,  the  denser  popular 
tion  of  its  territory,  the  fewer  opposing  difficulties  to  agricul*  i] 
ture,  and  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  Medician  government,  li 
in  some  degree  neutralized  the  evils  of  such  legislation ;  and  I 
repeated  scarcities  by  maintaining  com  at  a  high  price  attracted 
capital  and  produced  agricultural  competition ;  for  it  was  argued 
that  while  any  arable  land  remained  untilled  it  would  be  mere 
folly  to  rely  on  strangers  for  subsistence,  and  that  commerce  and 
manufactures  should  be  made  subservient  to  agriculture,  and  used 
only  as  waste-pipes  for  the  surplus  of  predial  labour,  produce^ 
and  capital.  The  tide  in  fact  set  so  strongly  towards  agrarian 
speculations  that  even  merchants  who  had  been  long  resident 
in  foreign  countries,  such  as  the  Gerini  and  Corsini  from 
London,  the  Torregiani  from  Nuremburg,  the  Ximenes  from 
Portugal,  besides  many  others,  renounced  trade,  returned  to 
Florence,  and  employed  all  their  capital  on  the  land.  Many 
rules  were  established  to  define  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
proprietor  and  farmer,  and  several  laws  touching  the  introduc- 
tion of  white  mulberry-trees  were  consolidated  and  published  in 
1607,  but  assisted  in  their  effect  by  a  vast  and  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  plants  from  the  grand-ducal  nurseries ;  nor  were 
the  olive  and  vine  less  fostered  or  less  prosperous,  so  that 
Tuscan  husbandry  soon  became  celebrated  as  the  most  flouiish- 
ing  in  Italy. 

From  this  branched  forth  the  more  elegant  and  refined, 
though  less  useful  taste  of  gardening,  which  rapidly  attracted 
the  rarest  ornamental  erotica  of  the  world  and  Ferdinand's 
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private  garden  became  the  model  of  all  subsequent  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Tuscany.     The  Botanic  Garden    at    Pisa  was 
established  in  1593 ;  and  through  the  exertions  of  Casabona 
Buid  Caccini,  Lombardy,  Gandia,  and  all  the  East  were  skilfully 
botanized.     But  this  powerful  impetus  so  suddenly  imparted  to 
agriculture  by  fashion,  interest,  and  princely  example,  did  not 
destroy  the  ancient  mercantile    spirit:    Ferdinand  himself 
entered  largely  into  trade  and  promoted  it  amongst  his  subjects, 
yet  abstained  from  that  retail  competition  which  disgraced  the 
reign  of  Francis.   He  nevertheless  monopolized  the  corn-trade 
during  four  long  years  of  famine,  with  enormous  profits  that 
would  have  been  better  left  to  his  people  :  four  galleons  with 
English  and  Dutch  passports  were  continually  running  between 
Spain  and  Tuscany,  freighted  by  merchants  at  a  high  rate  for 
their  superior  safety,  and  Ferdinand's  banking-houses  in  all 
the  principal  places  of  Europe  added  greatly  to  his  commercial 
gains.     The  contraband  trade  with  America,  carried  on  through 
Dutch  and  English  letters  of  marque,  and  his  secret  share 
of  all  prizes  made  from  Spaniards,  were  another  source  of 
profit  which  supplied  the  enormous  expenditure  of  his  reign 
and  the  cost  of  a  brilliant  court.     He  was  supposed  by  cotem- 
poraries,  but  probably  with  the  usual  exaggeration,  to  be  worth 
20,000,000  of  ducats;   an  enormous  sum  equal  to  between 
11,000,000  and  12,000,000  sterling  of  the  present  day,  weight 
for  weight,  most  part  of  which  must  have  been  thrown  out  of 
general  circulation. 

The  great  fair  of  Pisa  established  in  1588  ;  the  free  port  of 
Leghorn ;  and  the  general  facility  imparted  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  throughout  Tuscany,  opened  new  roads  and  re- 
sources for  industry  according  as  the  long-continued  divisions 
in  France  shut  up  many  of  the  old  ones.  The  banking  trade, 
the  staple  commerce  of  Florence,  had  left  its  ancient  haunts 
and  settled  seaward,  so  that  when  Mary  of  Medicis  passed 
through  Lyon  only  three  Florentine  houses  lemsiflvft^,  \."^c>  ^^ 
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which  were  about  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  The  financial 
measures  of  Sully  tended,  by  high  duties,  to  exclude  those 
foreign  commodities  which  interfered  with  the  silk  manufacture 
just  then  established,  although  against  this  opinion ;  wherefore 
cloth  of  gold,  silk,  and  coarse  woollens  took  another  direction 
and  found  a  market  in  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Ferdinand  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  England  through  France :  his  plan  was  to  direct  the 
stream  of  commerce  from  Leghorn  on  to  Antibes,  and  thence 
over  to  Calais,  which  was  to  be  the  northern  emporium  while 
Leghorn  became  the  southern  depository  connecting  Italy 
with  the  Levant,  and  was  intended  exclusively  to  absorb  the 
Mediterranean  carrying  and  insurance  trade  :  but  Sully  opposed 
this  because  he  considered  France  entirely  agricultural,  and 
probably  feared  the  evil  of  rapidly-accumulated  wealth  and  its 
attendant  evils. 

Although  subject  to  the  inherent  vicissitudes  of  trade  as  well 
as  these  extraneous  influences,  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Florence  still  held  its  ground,  and  no  less  than  300,000  crowns 
were  annually  sent  to  Naples  and  Sicily  for  raw  silk  alone ;  to 
avoid  this  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  was  much  encouraged, 
and  full  3,000,000  of  crowns'  value  was  manufactured  every  year 
in  silks,  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  coarse  woollens,  which  the 
fair  trader  carried  to  Spain  and  England,  and  the  smuggler  to 
America.  The  Florentine  bankers,  though  wealthy,  were  fear- 
fully shaken  when  Philip  II.  declared  Spain  insolvent  and 
withdrew  the  assignments  of  revenue  or  commerce  which  had 
been  made  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  Francesco's 
loans ;  but  Dutch  and  English  trade,  and  the  American  forced 
trade  also  practised  by  them,  together  with  a  taste  for  long 
voyages,  and  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  they 
imbued  Tuscany,  in  some  measure  compensated  these  misfor- 
tunes and  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  Florentine  commerce,  while 
its  extension  to  almost  eN^ty  ^^xtoitk^  ^orld  caused  the  intro- 
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duction  of  many  new  commodities  :  amongst  these  the  cacoa-nut 
and  the  chocolate  made  from  it,  were  first  brought  to  Florence 
from  Mexico  by  Francesco  Carletti. 

Many  new  arts  were  also  added  to  Florentine  industry  ; 
several  of  mere  luxury  (reserved  under  Francis  for  princely 
eyes  alone)  after  Ferdinand's  accession  were  collected  in  the 
gallery  for  public  use  and  amusement :  all  the  artists  except  John 
of  Bologna,  Billivelt  the  goldsmith,  and  one  musician,  named 
Paulo  Paluzzelli,  were  plaxied  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
Roman  called  Emilio  de'  Cavalieri  as  director-general ;  these 
included  a  great  variety  of  professions  such  as  gardeners,  porce- 
lain and  glass  manufacturers,  and  even  distillers.  The  Pietre 
commssse  or  art  of  Florentine  mosaic  arrived  at  so  high  a  state 
of  excellence  under  Ferdinand  that  even  portraits  were  attempted 
in  this  delicate  and  costly  composition,  and  the  splendid 
mausoleum  of  San  Lorenzo  was  designed  by  Don  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  under  his  brother  s  auspices,  but  only  commenced  in  1 604 
by  Matteo  Nigetti.  To  the  age  of  Ferdinand  also  if  not  partly 
to  his  taste,  the  lovers  of  music  are  indebted  for  the  Italian 
opera :  Jacopo  Peri  invented  "  recitativo"  and  the  immoderate 
love  of  that  sort  of  harmony,  in  which  spirit  and  character  and 
feeling  are  sacrificed  to  a  merely  scientific  combination  of  melo- 
dious sounds*,  soon  spread  over  all  Europe  and  perhaps 
had  some  share  in  emasculating  the  Italian  character.  Soft 
voluptuous  strains  may  help  to  temper  and  refine  a  savage 
race,  and  so  do  service ;  but  when  this  is  done  they  may  go 
beyond  the  mark  and  sink  a  nation  to  effeminacy,  "and  all  that 
taste  and  science  can  bring  afterwards  to  the  task,"  says  Moore, 
**  does  no  more  than  diversify  by  new  combinations  those  first 
wild  strains  of  gaiety  or  passion  into  which  nature  had  impressed 
her  original  inspiration "f. 

♦  "  They  Ve  douff  and  dowie  at  the    which  is  perhaps  oftener    felt    than 

hest  w^  a'  their  variorum,"'  says  the     adcnowledgcd. 

old  Scotch  song,  with  a  degree  of  truth     f  Hist,  of  Ireland,  voV.  v.,  "V*  ^^'^  • 
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The  first  essay  of  this  attractive  pleasure  was  the  recitation 
of  "  La  Dafne"  a  pastoral  composed  by  Ottavio  Einuccini  in 
1594;  in  1600  at  the  marriage  of  Maria  de'  Medici  it  was 
considered  to  have  nearly  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  "  Euri- 
dice;^  and  in  the  ^^Arianna''  eight  years  after.  At  first  the 
airs  alone  were  sung,  but  afterwards  the  dialogue  :  the  music 
of  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  EmiHo  Caval- 
ieri  and  improved  by  Giulio  Caccmi,  generally  called  Giuho 
Romano ;  but  Peri  alone  has  the  credit  of  the  dialogue  *. 

The  ablest  physicians  of  the  day  were  attracted  by  liberal 
salaries  to  settle  in  Tuscany  and  direct  the  study  of  medicine 
at  Pisa,  and  this  led  to  that  of  botany,  and  also  natural  history, 
of  which  the  first  regular  museum  was  there  established. 
The  mathematics  also  began  to  assume  a  new  and  deeper 
interest  under  Ferdinand :  Filippo  Fantoni  was  professor  of 
that  science  at  Pisa  in  1588,  and  Ostilio  Eicci  of  Fermo,  who 
was  then  chief  mathematician  to  the  court,  became  more  noted 
as  the  master  of  the  illustrious  Galileo.  He  was  the  engineer 
who  constructed  the  works  of  Iff;  and  besides  him,  Bernardo 
Buontalenti,  Buonajuto  Lorini,  author  of  a  treatise  on  fortifi* 
cation;  Giovanni  Altoni,  Antonio  Lupicini,  Gabriello  Ughi, 
Alessandro  Pieroni,  who  built  Leghorn,  with  many  others  of 
great  talent  issued  from  the  Florentine  school  of  civil  and 
military  engineers  and  spread  its  reputation  in  Germany  and 
Hungary.  By  the  influence  of  Ostilio  Eicci  the  great  Galileo 
Galilei  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa  in 
1589  and  remained  there  until  1592,  when  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  some  dispute  with  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  and 
partly  annoyed  by  the  reptiles  that  envied  his  fame  and  abilities 
he  resigned  and  retired  to  Padua.  Ferdinand  recommended 
him  to  the  protection  of  Venice,  and  in  1608,  on  discovering 
the  full  value  of  the  lost  jewel,  recalled  this  immortal  spirit  to 
Florence  but  died  ere  he  again  beheld  him.     Ad  a  man  of 

*  Galluzzi,  Tib.  v.,  cap.  luii. — ^Oufein«NftT^YV««ti>!ai<b^'^<A,u<>^^  168. 
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B'erdinand  enriched  his  country  by  a  collection  of  rare 
ripts  made  with  great  pains  and  industry  in  Egypt, 

and  Ethiopia,  by  Giovanbatista  Vecchietti,  and  thus 
[reat  value  to  the  Medician  library  *. 
icient  times  when  kings  were  little  better  than  military 
^hen  life  was  more  active  than  reflective,  when  monarchs 
ughly  and  mixed  with,  and  knew  their  subjects,  a  suc- 
of  able  rulers  was  not  uncommon,  and  this  was  especi- 
[larkable  amongst  the  first  sultans  of  Turkey ;  but  in 
atter  days  there  seems  to  be  some  strange  exclusive 
^  within  the  circle  of  a  crown  which  withers  intellect, 
ikens  character ;  and  after  a  couple  of  generations  degene- 
e  race  that  wear  it.  With  Ferdinand,  although  inferior 
ither  and  occasionally  wanting  even  the  firmness  of  his 
,  expired  all  the  more  vigorous  and  masculine  spirit 
Medici,  and  his  son  Cosimo  II.  raised  the  national  hope 
)y  his  professed  attachment  to  Ferdinand's  memory,  and 
lently  to  his  men  and  measures,  than  by  any  symptoms 
rigour  either  in  mind  or  character.  A  youthful  sovereign  ; 
',  weak,  and  inexperienced,  became  a  prominent  object 
Ltical  speculation  amongst  the  states  of  Europe :  it  is 
it  his  grandfather  at  an  earlier  age  mounted  the  Floren- 
rone  with  but  few  friends  and  no  resources,  amidst  re- 
n  turbulence,   civil  rage,  and  the  frenzy  of  expiring 

and  he  repelled  the  strife  of  faction  and  trampled  every- 
eneath  him.  But  his  namesake  was  of  a  different  stamp, 
jkily  for  himself  had  a  different  part  to  play :  he  as- 
a  long  established  throne  with  attached,  able,  and  com- 
3ly  disinterested  counsellors,  and  the  people  in  a  state 
juillity  both  within  and  without :  but  there  was  a  change 
t ;  intrigues,  which  like  taxes  never  lose  their  root,  began 
0  sprout,  and  Usimbardi  fell  a  victim  to  them  although 
a  honourable  deprivation  of  authority.     Philip  III.,  or 

*  Galiuzzj,  Lib.  ▼.,  cap.  iml. 
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rather  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  immediately  resolved  to  establish  a 
permanent  embassy  at  Florence  in  order  to  govern  Tuscany  at 
his  will,  but  was  arrested  by  the  dexterity  of  Vinta's  argu- 
ments on  the  jealousy  this  would  occasion  at  the  court  of 
France,  already  dissatisfied  with  Cosimo's  partiality  for  Spain. 
This  ill-humour  led  Henry  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  his 
debts  to  Tuscany,  and  both  Ferdinand's  services  and  the  treaties 
of  Ossat  were  vainly  urged  in  support  of  justice,  although  the 
latter  had  been  duly  ratified  by  the  French  monarch  himself. 
Cosimo's  complaints  were  referred  to  Sully,  who  said  that  Ossat 
was  a  mere  priest  and  knew  nothing  of  accounts  or  politics ; 
that  sovereigns  were  not  bound  by  their  ministers'  errors ;  and 
that  it  was  Cosimo's  real  interest  to  cancel  these  debts  and 
thus  merit  the  king's  protection.    The  high  rank  and  power  of 
Henry  amongst  European  states,  and  the  weakness  of  Spain 
both  in  her  monarch  and  resources,  enabled  him  to  assume  this 
haughty  and  dishonest  tone  towards  a  petty  and  powerless  prince, 
the  son  of  one  who  had  befriended  him ;  and,  if  Italian  authors 
speak  truth,  this  conduct  was  more  consistent  with  his  strength 
than  integrity.  The  Duke  of  Lerma  governed  Spain  ;  the  king 
was  but  a  gilded  puppet  moving  at  his  touch  and  occasionally 
exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  Forty  years  of  Flemish 
warfare  at  a  cost  of  200,000,000  of  ducats  had  destroyed  her 
finances  and  rendered  the  revolted  provinces  more  powerful, 
while  the  secret  aid  of  France  ruined  all  hope  of  reducing 
them  ;  wherefore  it  became  necessary  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
dependence, to  be  silent  on  religion,  and  to  tolerate  their  com- 
merce to  the  Indies,  before  any  other  terms  could  be  agreed  to. 
In  this  perplexity  a  matrimonial   alliance  was  sought  with 
France  for  which  Henry  IV.  showed  no  eagerness,  and  if  he 
have  trusted  to  the  faith  of  Savoy  with  whom  he  was 
Q  treaty,  war  rather  than  marriage  would  probably  have 
lis  selection.     The  expectations  arising  from  this  negoti- 
with  Savoy  kept  Europe  in  suspense,  and  a  change  in  its 
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political  system  was  looked  for  because  the  duke's  ^Bimily  con- 
aexion  with  Modena  and  Mantua  gave  him  an  influence  in 
[talian  a£Gairs  which  Savoy  had  never  before  possessed.  This  was 
ikely  to  be  increased  by  friendly  relations  with  France,  the 
staunch  ally  of  Venice,  who  it  was  thought  would  not  object  to 
ihe  aggrandizement  of  Charles  Emanuel  if  Henry  desired  it, 
md  the  popes  had  rarely  scrupled  to  sacrifice  every  person  and 
:hing  to  their  everlasting  nepotism.  Peace  was  therefore  in 
jeopardy :  the  pontiff  tried  to  preserve  it  between  France  and 
Spain  but  made  no  progress  in  securing  even  that  of  Vervins : 
the  treaty  of  Lyon  by  which  Saluzzo  had  been  ceded  to 
3avoy,  decided  Ferdinand  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Spain, 
but  an  alliance  of  France  with  Savoy  changed  the  character  of 
Tuscan  poHcy  and  made  Cosimo'  II.  wish  to  unite  the  Medici 
and  latter  house  in  marriage  as  a  safeguard  to  Tuscany.  Nego- 
tiations were  accordingly  begun  through  Maria  de*  Medici,  but 
Charles  Emanuel  had  higher  views,  and  Cosimo  ended  by  uniting 
his  infant  sister  Claudia  with  the  equally  youthful  son  of  Fran- 
cesco Maria  II.  Duke  of  Urbino,  which  augmented  the  strength 
and  security  of  both  states. 

Cosimo  II. 's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany  was  made  re- 
markable by  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  the  name 
of  **  Stelle  Medicee  "  bestowed  on  them  by  Galileo,  was  one  of 
those  compliments  paid  by  genius  to  mere  worldly  rank  without 
merit,  which  kindly  supplies  its  lack  of  personal  reputation : 
but  the  Medici  had  gained  a  reputation  in  the  world ;  this 
placed  them  in  the  heavens ;  an  uncongenial  position,  which 
they  could  not  long  maintain. 

Cosimo  vainly  endeavoured  to  unite  France  Spain  and  Rome 
in  a  league  with  him  and  Persia  against  Turkey,  Shah  Abbas 
having  sent  Shirley,  an  Englishman,  to  Florence  as  his  am- 
bassador with  proposals  to  that  effect;  this  was  seconded  by 
Sultan  Achmet's  brother  then  a  fugitive  in  Tuscany,  but 
the  great  powers  were  more  intent  on  "EiMto^^oel  ^o*C\>C\q» 
than  such  schemes.     The  French  nobles  "wet©  e«i%eT  iot  ^^^t 
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vdth Spain;  the  queen  on  the  contrary  looked  for  Philip's 
support  if  her  husband  died,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  marriage  bet\veen  the  ftEimilies;  by  this  she 
increased  her  previous  unpopularity,  especially  with 
Sully  and  the  Huguenots  whose  dissatisfaction  extended  to  the 
Grand  Duke  for  having  in  various  ways  offended  Henry.  This 
negotiation  was  difficult,  for  the  king  was  already  prepared 
to  enter  Germany  in  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  against 
Austria ;  but  Mary  eager  to  carry  her  point  and  supported  by  i 
Sully's  rival  Villeroi,  successfully  proposed  Cosimo  II.  as  a  V 
mediator  between  the  two  countries.  To  satisfy  her  vanity  \ 
Henry  allowed  the  queen  to  be  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  St 
Denys  and  declared  her  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  he  was  stabbed  by  Eavilliac  on  the  four- 
teenth of  May  1610 ;  thas  the  knife  of  a  fematic  in  one 
moment  changed  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  a  new  order  of  events 
overspread  the  European  world!  Spain  and  Austria  again 
breathed  freely,  the  Protestants  of  both  France  and  Germany 
mourned  and  the  former  trembled ;  the  Venetians  were  deprived 
of  a  staunch  ally ;  but  the  rest  of  Italy  never  forgave  the  cession 
of  Saluzzo,  and  its  attachment  had  consequently  dimimshed. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  saw  his  views  of  ambition  vanish;  the  Dutch 
sorrowed  for  a  fedthful  friend,  and  men  in  general  deplored  the 
extinction  of  one  of  those  master-minds  which  occasionally  blaze 
like  meteors  through  the  political  atmosphere.  When  a  great 
and  powerful  spirit,  broc^dly  intent  on  beneficence,  is  suddenly 
snatched  from  the  world  his  loss  leaves  a  wide  field  for  conje^ 
tures  on  what  might  have  been  the  consequences  of  a  longer 
stay,  and  we  naturally  deplore  the  event  as  an  universal  cala- 
mity :  but  the  working  of  Providence  is  inscrutable,  and  as 
man  merely  proposes  while  God  disposes,  it  is  probable  that 
such  events,  though  apparently  misfortunes,  are  only  the  means 
to  a  greater,  better,  and  more  distant  end,  which  the  world  is 
not  at  the  time  sufficiently  prepared  to  accomplish. 
JJodolph  II.,  a  weak  an^  dieftY^caJiX^  Y^vosfe,  ^^ 
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tive  at  Prague  while  the  Archduke  Mathias  declared  hhnself 
king  of  Hungary  and  usurped  the  greater  part  of  his  family's 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Archdukes  Leopold  and  Ferdinand, 
no  less  ambitious,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Eomans.  Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  German 
house  of  Austria,  and  as  Mathias  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  Protestants  and  secretly  hated  the  Spaniards,  the  Duke  of 
liBrma  on  considering  all  these  circumstances  became  strongly 
disposed  to  peace  *.  In  France  Queen  Mary  was  instantly 
acknowledged  regent  by  the  Parisian  parliament,  which  stopped 
all  intended  opposition  from  those  noble  malcontents  whom 
Henry's  talents  had  kept  down ;  but  her  vain  light  and  vacil- 
lating character  was  so  blown  about  by  this  sudden  exalta- 
tion that  the  feelings  of  both  woman  and  wife  were  utterly 
dissipated,  and  the  great  Heniy's  corpse  lay  bleeding  at  her 
feet  without  extracting  more  than  an  evanescent  shudder  and 
momentary  expression  of  sorrow,  which  were  quickly  lost  in 
the  empty  pageantry  of  new  and  exalted  rank.  Her  son 
Louis  XIII.  though  but  ten  years  old  was  as  fit  to  rule 
as  she,  and  the  French,  averse  to  all  female  government, 
detested  that  of  an  Italian  and  a  Medici !  They  feared  ano- 
ther Catharine,  but  she  wanted  the  spirit  the  abilities  and  the 
resolution  of  her  predecessor :  disgust  and  discontent  ran  high, 
but  national  feeling  still  higher ;  grief  was  genersl  and  sin- 
cere, and  the  murdered  king  seemed  yet  alive  in  every  heart,  in 
every  mind  but  that  of  his  consort!  Intoxicated  by  the  adula- 
tion of  her  own  immediate  circle  she  took  little  pains  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  her  husband's  assassination  or  to  discover 
Kavilliac's  accomplices,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  her 
own  conduct :  her  innocence  was  doubted,  and  Paul  Sarpi  sar- 
castically remarks  that  "  as  the  queen  does  not  wish  to  inquire 
"  further  about  the  king's  death  she  perhaps  fears  to  hear 
*•  something  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  know ;  and  if  the 
**  Jesuits  are  useful  for  present  business  1  shoxAi  uoV.  ^ovA^tM 

*  GaJiuzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  i«. 
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"  she  were  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance.  In  a  word,  slie 
"is  a  Florentine***.  Prodigality  now  became  the  rule  at 
court ;  Concini  triumphed  and  was  detested  ;  he  purchased  the  ^ 
place  of  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  for  60,000  ducats,  iji 
the  Marquisate  d'Ancre  for  110,000,  and  the  government  of 
Peronne  for  40,000,  all  within  the  space  of  two  months.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  this  and  similar  waste  of  the  public 
money  must  have  mortified  the  economical  Sully,  yet  so  exclu- 
sive was  Concini's  influence  that  Sully  himself  is  accused  by  jn 
the  Italians  of  propitiating  him  by  large  bribes;  to  such  Jo 
meanness  does  a  courtly  atmosphere  incline  even  superior  In 
minds !  So  great  was  the  vanity  and  utter  heartlessness  of  /n 
Mary  that  when  Cosimo  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  condole 
with  her  on  Heniy*s  death,  previous  to  the  public  embassy,  she 
interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  address  with  an  exuldng 
narrative  of  the  whole  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  and  of  her 
having  been  seated  on  a  throne  of  nineteen  steps  surrounded 
by  princes  and  ministers,  so  that  the  church  seemed  a  paradise 
with  all  its  powers  and  denominations. 

By  Villeroi's  advice  and  the  mediation  of  Cosimo  II.,  but 
after  long  delay  and  discussion,  a  double  marriage 
was  contracted  between  the  royal  families  of  France 
and  Spain,  with  a  political  alliance  for  ten  years :  this  gave 
great  pleasure  to  Cosimo  who  by  thus  excluding  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  from  any  matrimonial  connection  with  France  hoped 
to  secure  one  between  him  and  the  Medici.     But  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  now  the   great  object  of  European  specula- 
tion, and  James  I.  who  wanted  money  without  trouble,  looked 
towards  Tuscany  where  Cosimo  was  willing  to  bestow  any  ol 
his  sisters  with  a  portion  of  sis  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the 
sum  already  demanded  by  Salisbury  from  the  Cavaliere  Lotti 
Cosimo 's  resident  at  the  court  of  London.     On  tins 
occasion  the  queen  of  England  is  said  to  have  told 
Lotti  the  secret  of  her  own  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith, 
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he  slight  ties  which  held  Prince  Henry  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  fair  opportunity  then  presenting  itself  for 
he  recovery  of  that  kingdom.  The  whole  transaction  was 
Itimately  referred  to  Eome  where  Cardinal  Bellarmino  per- 
iiaded  Paul  V.  that  the  sin  of  such  a  marriage  would  be  great, 
ad  it  never  could  be  right  to  commit  evil  that  good  might 
3ine.  Cosimo  anticipating  Paul's  acquiescence  had  already 
iven  his  word  to  James  and  would  not  at  first  recede;  but 
linisterial  timidity  partially  overcame  his  resolution  and  an 
mbassador  was  despatched  to  excuse  him,  if  it  were  possible 
ad  consistent  with  his  honour;  if  not,  to  complete  the  con- 
•act ;  but  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  November  1612  re- 
loved  every  difficulty.  Eanuccio  Famese  reigned  at  this  time 
1  Parma,  a  worthy  descendant  of  Pierluigi  whose  fate  he  feared 
&t  walked  in  the  path  that  led  to  it !  Frowning,  cruel,  and 
jspicious,  he  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  people,  and  their 
atred  of  him  was  equally  dark  and  intense.  The  Marquis  of 
an  Vitale  along  with  several  other  nobles  were  ticcused  of  con- 
3iracy  and  blood  streamed  for  many  days  through  the  streets  of 
arma :  this  was  followed  by  an  extensive  confiscation  of  pro- 
erty,  and  soon  after  by  low  murmurs  of  its  being  an  illusive  plot, 
18  ofiFspring  of  fear  cruelty  and  avarice,  conceived  in  tyranny  and 
rought  forth  in  blood !  This  belief  penetrated  even  into  the 
ecret  councils  of  princes,  and  to  dispel  it,  copies  of  the  trials 
7ere  sent  to  them ;  amongst  others  to  Cosimo  II.  who  imme- 
liately  and  by  the  same  envoy,  returned  a  regular  process, 
ixecuted  and  sworn  to  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  which  proved 
)eyond  doubt,  that  the  Parmesan  ambassador  himself  and  with 
lis  own  hands  J  had  murdered  a  man  at  Leghorn ;  a  place  he 
lever  saw  and  a  thing  he  never  dreamed  of!  This  severe  rebuft' 
rats  given  by  a  Medici  to  a  Famese,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
he  facility  with  which  princes  could  prove  those  guilty  whom 
hey  had  resolved  to  sficrifice  *. 

•  Botta,  Storis,  Lib.  xvi. — Muratori,  Annali,  Antio  \t\^. 
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The  death  of  Francesco  Gonzaga  Duke  of  Mantua  and  his  leaf>|  h 
ing  only  a  daughter,  occasioned  a  disputed  succession  toU 
the  marquisate  of  Monferrato  which  the  Duke  of  Savof  |k 
claimed  as  a  female  title  for  the  child,  whom  with  its  mother  he  ]^ 
protected  at  Turin,  and  at  once  took  military  possession  of  tbe 
country.  This  decided  act  alarmed  Italy;  it  offended  the  new 
emperor  Mathias,  who  had  succeeded  Eodolph  II.  in  Janoarj 
1612  and  claimed  the  power  of  deciding  all  disputes  about  sn 
imperial  fief;  it  also  displeased  the  court  of  France,  raised i] 
Spanish  jealousy  by  opening  a  door  for  the  former  nation  into  \ 


}i 


Italy,  and  finally  scared  the  pope,  who  despatched  a  nuncio  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Venice  and  Tuscany  with  more  vigoor 
marched  upwards  of  five  thousand  men  to  assist  Cardinal  Far 
dinando  Gonzaga,  his  br9ther's  successor  in  the  dukedom  d 
Mantua ;  but  both  the  pope  and  Duke  of  Modena  refused  tUi 
army  a  passage  through  their  states  and  the  latter  even  pr^ 
pared  to  stop  them  by  force  of  arms ;  on  this  Cosimo  augmentel 
his  army  with  eight  thousand  new  troops  who  easily  forcel 
their  way  to  the  Ghiara  d*  Adda  where  they  halted  and  receiTel| 
Don  CsBsar  d'  Esters  excuses.  He  laid  all  the  blame  on  Fran- 
cesco de  Mendoza  Marquis  of  Inoiosa  the  successor  of  Fuentei 
and  great  fomenter  of  all  this  dispute,  though  unsupported  bj 
his  own  government.  The  Tuscan  army  under  Don  Franceseo 
de'  Medici  therefore  continued  its  march,  but  a  Spanish  force 
under  the  Prince  of  Ascoli  had  already  compelled  Savoy  to) 
restore  what  had  been  occupied  in  Monferrato,  and  the  dispute ' 
was  finally  settled  by  treaty ;  Don  Francesco  then  returned  to 
Florence  where  he  found  Cosimo  in  high  dispute  with  the  pope 
because  his  army  had  passed  over  a  part  of  the  papal  territoiy. 
This  was  made  up  by  great  submissions  on  the  Grand  Duke's 
part,  for  which  he  was  somewhat  consoled  by  a  succession  of  fo^ 
tunate  cruises  and  small  naval  victories  in  the  Levant,  where  a 
squadron  of  ten  galleys,  transports,  and  other  vessels  of  war 
continued  in  hostilities  with  Turkey.     An  English  catholic 
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sobleman  \vhom  Italian  authors  call  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  but 
"who  must  evidently  have  been  Sir  Robert  Dudley  *,  had  taken 
refuge  at  Leghorn  and  amongst  a  variety  of  vessels  of  war,  all 
adapted  to  the  Mediterranean,  invented  one  called  a  **  Galerata'* 
which  outsailed  everything,  yet  wanting  the  oar  was  considered 
too  expensive  and  not  well  adapted  to  Mediterranean  warfare  in 
the  Levant :  it  carried  sixty  guns  but  was  soon  discontinued, 
Eiccording  to  Italian  authors,  for  the  more  convenient  galleon; 
The  whole  Tuscan  navy  was  at  this  time  commanded  by  the 
M!arquis  Ingherami  of  Volterra  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  army  of  the  League  and  now  infused  new  spirit  into  that 
Bctiye  profession. 

The  vigour  with  which  Cosimo  had  hitherto  acted  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  influence  of  Don  Giovanni  de*  Medici  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  talent  and  great  popu- 
larity both  in  and  out  of  Italy ;  and  also  to  the  counsels  of 
Ferdinand's  old  miiiisters;  but  Vinta*s  death  in  October  1613 
ultimately  led  to  disastrous  results  for  Tuscany  and  the  house 
of   Medici.      Curzio  Picchena  succeeded  him  with  perhaps 
more  talent,  certainly  more  loftiness  of  character,  and  a  sense 
of  independence  that  made  him  scorn  to  practise  those  name- 
less and  almost  insensible  meannesses  which  generally  gain 
favour  amongst  courts  and  princes :  but  what  Picchena  spumed 
was  sought  with  avidity  by  the  less  scrupulous  Cioli  of  Cor- 
tona,  a  man  described  as  being  without  study,  parts,  or  merit, 
but  full  of  cimning  and  all  that  low  subtlety  of  character 

•  Sir  Robert  Dudley  appears  to  have  the   "  GaUsahraj^    which   resembled 

been   confounded  by  Italian   writers  the    Galleas,    the    "Fregata"     the 

with    his  father  and   namesake   the  "  Galerone"    the    "  Gal&rata,*^    and 

&mous  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  also  the  "  Passa-  VolcmteJ*'  (Vide  Char- 

Earl  of  Warwick.     He  seems  to  have  nock's    Hist.   Marine  Architectwe^ 

been  endowed  with  great  talents  for  vol.  ii.,  p.  177.)     His  great  work  was 

ship-building  and  engineering,  and  pro-  called,  **  Del  Arccmo  del  Mare,^''  and 

posed   no   less   than   seven    different  being  created  a  prince  of  the  empire 

•pedes  of  construction,  namely :    the  he  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Not^Wxcv- 

*•  QdUeony*    the    "  RambargOf*'    (a  berland. 
species  of  li^ht  frigate  or  ''pinnace  ), 
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which  flourishes  so  well  in  a  courtly  atmosphere.     He  had  y 
once  served  Vinta  and  thence  slid  into  favour  with  Fe^P 
dinand,  hut  still  more  thoroughly  estahlishcd  himself  in  tiie|^ 
good  graces  of  Christina,  and  finally  gained  a  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  the  young  wife  of  Cosimo  whose  influence  raised  him 
to  the  height  of  power.     Picchena  kept  him  in  check  while  he 
lived,  but  Cosimo  was  weak,  and  like  his  father  attending  exchi- 
sively  to  foreign  politics  left  all  domestic  government  to  his 
ministers  without  such  sagacity  in  his  choice. 

The  death  of  Don  Francesco  in  May  1614  spread  giifif  !^ 
through  the  court,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  Ck)6imo  I] 
himself,  whose  constitution  could  not  bear  the  violent 
effects  of  a  marsh-fever,  threw  all  Tuscany  into  alarm  while  it 
left  him  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  dispute  about 
Monferrato  though  lulled  was  not  yet  over,  because  neithor 
Spain  nor  Savoy  would  be  the  first  to  disarm ;  wherefore  hosth 
lities  were  subsequently  renewed,  to  which  Tuscany  reluctantlj 
became  a  party  by  virtue  of  Cosimo  the  First's  obligation  in 
defend  Milan  with  four  thousand  men,  but  after  much  diffi- 
culty and  remonstrance  half  that  number  were  sent  and  the 
rest  made  up  in  money.  By  the  mediation  of  Franoa 
peace  was  concluded  at  Asti  in  June  1615,  leaving 
the  question  of  Monferrato  to  imperial  decision :  but  at  thie 
time  another  quarrel  had  arisen  between  Austria  and  Venice 
about  the  "  Uscocchi"  a  race  of  fugitives,  as  the  name  is  said  to 
import,  from  Bosnia,  Croatia  and  other  places.  They  were 
settled  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  and  soon  grew  into  power  riches  and  naval  skill 
by  continually  cruising  against  the  Turks ;  but  Venice  as  queen 
of  the  Adriatic  felt  far  from  disposed  to  tolerate  such  intruders, 
and  a  treaty  with  the  protecting  house  of  Austria  was  intended 
to  bridle  them,  a  thing  more  easily  resolved  than  executed, 
for  the  whole  force  of  Venice  had  been  directed  against  them 
without  commensurate  success.    This  caused  a  declaration  of 
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"War  against  that  state  by  the  Uscocchi's  protector  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  which  being  promoted  by  Spain  seemed 
likely  to  involve  Italy,  where  the  only  real  independent  powers 
yrere  Venice  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  book  appeared  at  this 
time  called  "  The  Scrutiny  of  Venetian  Liberty,'"  endeavouring 
to  prove  Venice  dependent  on  Germany,  which  coupled  with 
the  advent  of  haughty  and  ambitious  Don  Pedro  de  Toledoas 
Governor  of  Milan,  argued  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
two  courts,  and  Spain's  determination  to  reduce  Italy  under 
her  rule.  The  treaty  of  Asti  left  all  parties  armed,  uneasy,  and 
prompt  to  begin  hostilities ;  and  the  French  General 
Lesdiguieres  had  orders  to  march  to  Savoy's  assist- 
EU1C6  :  France  however  endeavoured  to  maintain  peace  between 
lliat  state  and  Milan,  and  Oosimo  was  charged  by  the  em- 
peror to  reconcile  Venice  with  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 
The  succours  of  Lesdiguieres  and  the  open  correspondence 
between  Venice  and  Savoy  showed  Don  Pedro  that  the  peace 
3f  Asti  was  a  cobweb  and  that  the  first  brush  should  be  in- 
stantly made  by  invading  Piedmont ;  he  therefore  demanded 
the  conventional  aid  from  Tuscany  which  was  finally  compen- 
sated by  the  payment  of  30,000  crowns  a  month,  to  the  great 
iiscontent  of  Cosimo  who  insisted  that  until  Milan  itself  was 
invaded  he  had  no  right  to  send  a  man.  France  and  Spain  were 
then  united ;  yet  Lesdiguieres  advanced  to  the  aid  of  Savoy  the 
enemy  of  Spain,  and  on  Savoy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  made  war 
almost  by' virtue  of  his  own  authority  as  Governor  of  Milan  : 
the  Venetians  assisted  Savoy,  and  were  opposed  by  Spain  while 
the  Spanish  ambassador  still  resided  amicably  at  Venice ;  and 
yet  openly  abetted  the  "  Uscocchi"  who  under  the  protection  of 
the  Archduke  of  Austria  were  successfully  warring  against  her ! 
Such  was  the  power  of  royal  lieutenants  in  those  days  when 
kingly  squabbles  more  resembled  a  street  brawl  than  a  move- 
ment for  any  real  or  imagined  national  interest :  yet,  however 
puerile  and  perplexed  were  such  disputes,  d>ni\za.\ioxL  «jA 
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humanity  suffered  as  much  and  more  than  if  they  had  inroUed 
the  greatest  political  interests  of  the  world. 

Cosimo  who  was  paying  dearly  for  a  war  in  which  he  had 
neither  sympathy  nor  personal  interest  had  heen  tiying  hard  to 
keep  the  peace  for  his  own  sake,  but  finding  his  efforts  useless 
and  feeling  secure  in  the  protection  of  Spain,  he  attended  more 
to  domestic  afGurs,  especially  his  commerce  and  marine.  The 
indefatigable  Ingherami  was  still  admiral,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  surprise  the  annual  tribute  ship  bound  from  Alex-  j 
andria  to  Constantinople  with  a  car^,  besides  slaves,  amonnt-  ^ 
ing  to  1,000,000  of  crowns:  on  this  occasion  four  hundred 
and  twenty  Christian  captives  were  liberated  and  marched  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Florence  with  the  victorious 
commander  at  their  head,  who  received  rewards  and  honoun 
from  the  sovereign  as  he  laid  the  Turkish  banners  at  his  feet 
Cosimo  now  aimed  at  a  match  between  a  Tuscan  princess  and 
Philip  III. ;  the  latter  had  been  sometime  a  widower,  and  Lennt 
was  not  averse  to  choose  a  queen  who  believing  her  exaltation 
due  to  him  might  afterwards  become  useful,  an  idle  hope  be- 
cause the  burden  of  gratitude  is  that  which  in  general  is  least 
easily  borne  after  expectation  dies.  Savoy  was  now  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  priests,  ministers,  and  royal  con- 
fessors, a  Medician  princess  was  selected  in  preference  to  any 
other :  Philip  however  being  still  undecided  in  his  wish  to  marry, 
requested  that  Christina  would  reserve  one  of  her  two  eldest 
daughters  free  in  case  he  should  require  a  wife,  and  give  the 
other  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  who  had  already  asked  for  her. 
The  Princess  Caterina  was  accordingly  married  to  Gonzaga,  in 
the  carnival  of  1617,  Eleonora  being  reserved  for  Spain,  and 
thus  were  these  princesses  sold  like  chickens  to  the  most  pro- 
mising customer.  Toledo's  heavy  demands  for  the 
defence  of  Milan  were  not  all  that  Cosimo  had  to 
withstand ;  the  Duke  of  Ossuno  also  insisted  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  his  galleys  against  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  just 
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entered  the  Mediterranean  in  aid  of  Venice ;  but  the  Grand 
Duke  positively  refused  this  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  so 
formidable  a  neighbour  as  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.  The  murder 
of  Concino  Marquis  d'Ancre  at  Paris  and  the  execution  of  his 
wife  Eleonora  Dori  as  a  witch,  with  the  confinement  of  Queen 
Mary  herself  had  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  courtly  affairs 
in  France,  and  the  new  favourite  Luines,  a  descendant  of  the 
Florentine  Abbati,  succeeded  to  the  money  the  rank  and  the 
influence  of  his  hapless  predecessor.  Louis  XIII.  imagined 
that  he  himself  reigned,  but  Luines  like  Lerma  directed  all, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  wished  to  remain  at  peace ;  yet  he 
pushed  on  succours  from  Provence,  and  war  still  raged  in  Lom- 
bardy  while  these  ministers  were  negotiating.  Peace  was  finally 
concluded  on  the  sixth  of  September  at  Madrid  with  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  at Asti for  Savoy  and  Spain;  and  as  in  the 
treaty  of  1 6 1 2  for  Venice  and  Austria ;  so  that  no  wax  need  have 
taken  place  and  great  iiational  misery  might  have  been  spared. 
But  though  Italy  rejoiced  in  this  peace  the  Spanish  lieutenants 
Toledo  and  Ossuna,  who  acted  more  like  independent 

*u  -1.1  •    •  *  *    J-       A.D.1618. 

sovereigns  than  responsible  mimsters,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  execute  it,  and  indignation  became  general :  Cosimo 
was  alarmed  not  only  by  this  delay  but  by  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XIII.  who  at  three  days'  notice  had  sent  the  Tuscan 
ambassador  out  of  France  for  corresponding  with  the  queen- 
mother,  for  his  relationship  with  Concini,  and  for  other  sub- 
jects of  dispute  with  the  Grand  Duke  on  naval   matters. 
This  was  however  amicably  arranged  and  the  obnoxious  Bar- 
tolini  succeeded  by  the  Cavaliere  Guidi  with  instructions  to 
urge  a  strict  execution  of  the  late  treaty  and  the  recall  of 
Toledo  and  Ossuna  by  Spain:   the  former  was  accordingly 
replaced  by  the  Duke  of  Feria,  but  the  latter  with  Bedmar  at 
Venice,  was  still  permitted  to  remain,  although  their  hatred  to 
that  state  was  the  principal  cause  of  disregarding  the  peace. 
The  consequence  was,  or  was  asserted  to  be,  a  Wiikjargvxws^  ^» 
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surprise  and  bum  Venice,  murder  the  whole  Senate,  and  aimi- 1  \ 
hilate  the  republic:    Ossuna  and  Bedmar  were  accused  as 
the  authors,  a  number  of  unfortunate  people  were  executed ;  a 
full  relation  of  the  conspiracy  was  published,  and  solemn  thanks- 
givings offered  up  to  Heaven  for  the  public  salvation ;  yet  the 
whole  plot  was  doubted  like  that  of  Parma,  and  believed  to  be 
a  fabrication  to  inculpate  the  Spaniards !   The  court  of  France, 
which  had  an  interest  in  believing  it,  was  the  first  to  doubt, 
and  their  ambassador  even  remonstrated  with  the  Doge  of  j 
Venice  on  the  subject :  Philip,  as  was  to  be  expected,  reproved  I 
Gritti  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Madrid  for  the  calumny,  bat  fj 
the  Venetians  of  course  were  constant  in  maintaining  the  reality 
of  the  plot,  which  however  still  remains  unproved ;  for  the 
labours  of  Daru  although  bearing  every  mark  of  veracity  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  the  world  of  the  extent  of 
Venetian  wickedness  *. 

Peace  was  not  attended  by  tranquillity,  and  an  universal 
ferment  still  maintained  the  public  mind  in  suspense  anJ 
anxiety,  because  without  taking  any  part  in  kingly  quarrels  for 
themselves,  the  people  were  no  less  sufferers  by  the  calamitifli 
of  war.  Mantua,  Milan,  Naples,  were  all  either  secretly  it 
work  to  avoid,  or  openly  refusing  to  accomplish  the  conditions 
of  peace :  the  Duke  of  Lerma  was  made  a  Cardinal  and  had  at 
last  fallen  from  royal  favour,  the  imbecile  Philip  endeavouring 
to  rule  alone :  spirits  were  boiling  up  in  France,  and  Germany 
was  troubled  by  the  revolt  of  Bohemia  against  its  king,  Fe^ 
dinand  of  Austria,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Protestants :  the 
Emperor  Mathias  was  fest  going,  and  Ferdinand  in  addition  to 
rebellion  saw  a  strong  opposition  preparing  to  exclude  him  from 
the  empire.  He  had  no  resources  and  applied  to  Cosimo  for 
assistance,  who  was  not  wanting :  funds  were  provided,  a  n^- 
ment  of  cavalry  was  raised  in  Germany  and  joined  by  three 
Tuscan  officers,  one  of  whom  the  Cavaliere  Ottavio  Piccolomini 

•  Maratori,  Annaili.— Dwro."Hia\»  ^laNcvsMfe*— Qiv2ixaai»lAb,  vi®,  cap.  t«. 
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became  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Austria.  The  rapacity  of 
Luines  had  disgusted  France ;  the  queen-mother,  long  a  state 
prisoner  at  Blois,  began  to  excite  pity ;  a  design  formed  by  the 
Abbe  Eucellai,  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  and  others,  and  clandes- 
tinely assisted  by  Cosimo,  succeeded  in  releasing  and  conduct- 
ing her  to  Angouleme  where  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
&yourite*s  enemies ;  and  as  Louis  was  further  alarmed  by  the 
movements  of  the  Huguenots  he  refrained  from  openly  attack- 
ing his  mother  and  her  party.  Cosimo  before  he  mixed  in  this 
plot  consulted  theologians  about  its  legitimacy ;  but  even  after 
a  conviction  of  its  rectitude  he  would  have  belied  his  race  had 
he  executed  it  without  an  intrigue ;  wherefore  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  conspiracy  he  despatched  a  monk  openly  to  Blois  for  the 
purpose  of  publicly  exhorting  Mary  to  quiet  resignation  and 
obedience  to  her  son !  The  Pontiff  and  Philip  III.  interfered 
as  mediators,  and  Louis  was  finally  induced  by  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucault  to  grant  an  amnesty  for  all  past  offences  and  allow 
of  the  Queen's  honourable  return ;  not  however  before  she  had 
escaped  from  an  attempt  to  blow  her  up  in  the  castle  of  An- 
gouleme !  The  banished  Florentines  of  her  party  were  then 
permitted  to  return,  and  Bartolini  resumed  his  former  station 
at  the  court  of  Louis. 

The  Elector  Palatine's  assumption  of  the  Bohemian  throne 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  new  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
were  so  connected  with  religion  in  France,  and  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  so  much  confidence  and  even  audacity  in  the 
Huguenots  that  both  Louis  and  Philip  resolved  to  support  the 
house  of  Austria  in  Germany ;  but  on  seeing  this  the   .  ^  .^^^ 
Duke  of  Savoy  at  once  shifted  from  the  adverse  party 
and  offered  his  personal  service  with  twelve  thousand  men  to 
the  emperor,  on  the  sole  condition  of  being  declared  the  only 
king  in  Italy.     The  contract  of  marriage  concluded  in  1619 
between  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  and  Christina  second  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  had  connected  him  with  that  iaxmVj  Mi-i Ve^  Xis>rw 
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offered  Ferdinand  his  own  second  daughter  with  an  enormous 
fortune  to  accomplish  this  object  of  ambition.  Such  pros- 
pects of  exaltation  alarmed  Cosimo  for  his  own  independence, 
which  alarm  he  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  Spain  on 
account  of  Milan,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  one  of  his 
sisters  with  a  large  dower  and  a  large  loan  to  the  Emperor  to 
neutralize  the  proposal  of  Savoy  and  induce  Ferdinand  to  grant 
him  the  investiture  of  Piombino  the  constant  object  of  Medician 
ambition,  and  as  constantly  opposed  by  Spain.  Neither  project  j 
succeeded  on  account  of  Philip's  opposition  who  feared  to  ex-  j 
asperate  the  Duke  of  Savoy  whom  he  had  managed  to  disengage  I 
from  both  Venice  and  Holland :  between  Spain  and  the  former 
Cosimo  was  allowed  to  mediate,  and  Ossuna  being  recalled  and 
Venice  freed  from  his  intrigues  and  hostilities,  she  promised  in 
return  no  longer  to  assist  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Austik 
In  France  the  apprehensions  of  Mary  and  Luines  in  antagonist 
action  prevented  her  appearance  at  court,  and  finally  compelled 
her  to  arm,  but  without  any  offensive  movement.  Louis  XIII. 
called  in  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  as  a  peacemaker,  and  \fj 
the  subtlety  of  Bartolini  and  Richelieu  Bishop  of  Lucon,  who 
favoured  Luines,  she  was  persuaded  to  disarm  and  repair  to 
court  where  natural  affections  resumed  their  force  and  all  ended 
in  a  complete  reconciliation. 

A  cruel  exterminating  religious  war  flamed  forth  about  this 
period  against  the  Grisons,  through  whose  country  Spain  wanted 
to  establish  a  permanent  communication  between  Milan  and 
Germany :  the  inhabitants  opposed  this ;  it  was  the  only  pass 
for  their  French  allies  into  Italy,  and  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
an  alliance  with  Venice  the  enemy  of  Spain,  whose  territory 
bordered  on  their  own.  Spain  persisted ;  religion  was  made 
the  pretence  for  war ;  the  pope  interfered ;  the  most  shocking 
cruelties  and  dreadful  persecutions  were  committed,  and  the 
wretched  people  suffered  the  combined  miseries  of  a  religious, 
j)oIitical,  and  aggressive  war£axe !    The  Grand  Duke  was  em- 
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ployed  by  Pope  Paul  V.  as  a  mediator  between  France  and 
Spain,  but  that  pontifiTs  death  called  off  his  attention  to  the  con- 
clave and  the  poor  Grisons  were  still  butchered  with  impunity*. 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Ludoviso  of  Bologna  was  elected  Pope 
on  the  ninth  of  February  1621  by  the  name  of  Ore- 
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gory  XV.  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  Cosimo  II.  whose 
health  had  been  long  suffering  died  of  inflammation  on  the 
lungs  to  the  regret  of  every  class  of  his  subjects.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  gentle  character,  clement  tolerant  and 
cheerful,  with  a  friendly  and  social  disposition,  some  literature, 
and  a  strong  inclination  to  national  peace  and  tranquillity,  not 
only  for  Tuscany  but  throughout  Europe :  without  much  talent 
he  acted  on  several  occasions  both  prudently  and  boldly,  and 
though  devoted  to  peace  he  showed  himself  prompt  and  ener- 
getic when  a  demonstration  of  military  force  became  necessary, 
and  was  as  free  from  duplicity  as  could  then  be  fdrly  expected 
from  a  monarch  and  a  Medici.  He  promoted  hilarity  even  when 
disease  rendered  him  incapable  of  sharing  it,  for  he  liked  to  see 
others  merry :  he  encouraged  arts  and  literature  with  all  the  taste 
if  not  all  the  talent  of  his  race ;  and  for  the  more  important 
affairs  of  state  he  relied  principally  on  Picchena,  whose  qualities 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  discern  and  appreciate,  but  in  less 
important  matters  allowed  both  wife  and  mother  to  interfere. 
Cosimo 's  principal  object  having  been  peace,  no  great  calamity 
troubled  his  reign,  and  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  he  lived 
without  the  hate  and  died  with  the  regret  of  his  people. 

Much  good  sense  was  shown  in  the  disposition  of  his  will, 
except  in  one  important  point,  the  leaving  two  weak  and  ordi- 
nary women  to  conduct  the  government ;  nor  perhaps  was  it  a 
lesser  imprudence  to  suppose  that  a  dead  sovereign's  testament 
would  be  respected  beyond  what  suited  the  expediency  of  the 
governing  powers,  if  there  were  no  superior  authority  to  guaran- 
tee its  execution.    Cosimo  II.  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 

»  Muratori,  Annalj,  Anni  J^20-I621.— Botta,  8toi\a  tflUiiis'^^*  "^^^ 
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reign  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  leaving  Tuscany  altogether  more 
flourishing  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  monarchy ;  it  then 
began  to  decay,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  deterioration  until 
the  reign  of  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria,  when  a  more  permanent 
moral  and  political  regeneration  commenced  and  has  in  a  great 
measure  continued  to  the  present  moment,  without  however 
carrying  out  to  their  full  extent  the  more  liberal  notions  of  that 
patriotic,  beneficent  and  philosophical  sovereign. 

Cosimo  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters :  Ferdinand  II.  suc- 
ceeded him  at  eleven  years  of  age,  under  the  tutelage  and  regency 
of  his  grandmother  Christina  of  Lorraine  and  the  young  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Maddalena  of  Austria :  they  were  assisted  by  a 
council  of  four  ministers  to  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  ward 
to  be  admissible  as  private  members,  except  when  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  state.  The  salary  of  each  counsellor  was  limited 
to  2000  crowns,  and  no  foreigner  was  to  hold  any  office  of  state 
or  even  of  domestic  service  in  the  court.  No  resident  ambas- 
sador from  any  country  was  to  be  suffered  in  Florence ;  those  of 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Empire  being  more  expressly  excluded.  I 
It  was  also  forbidden  by  Cosimo 's  testament  to  receive  any 
fugitive  prince  in  Tuscany  even  though  a  relation  of  the  regent- 
esses  ;  he  prohibited  all  private  trade  by  either,  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  his  treasure- vaults  except  to  pay  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  a  princess  or  to  administer  public  aid  in  times  of  general 
calamity  *.  The  penalty  for  infringing  these  orders  was  depriva- 
tion of  office  as  his  children's  guardians ;  and  the  Senate  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  over  their  execution.  But 
how  vsiin  is  the  authority  of  a  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
to  control  its  own  source  of  power,  the  throne  itself !  All  Cosi- 
mo's  restrictions  disappeared  like  cobwebs  before  the  broom 
of  the  housemaid,  and  Tuscany  very  soon  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  a  weak  female  government.     Cosimo  II.  left  two 

*  Diario  della  Citt^  di  Firenze,  dall*    (anonymous)   but  apparentlj  of  the 
anoo  1613,  fine  alT  anno  16S5,  M.8.    time. 
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brothers,  the  Cardinal  Carlo  de*  Medici  and  Don  Lorenzo,  for 
Don  Francesco  had  died  in  1614  :  and  also  two  sisters,  Claudia 
and  Maddalena :  his  sons  and  daughters  were  Ferdinando ; 
Giorgio  Carlo ;  Mattias,  Francesco,  Leopoldo,  Anna  and  Mar- 
gherita;  the  eldest  son  was  ten  years  old  and  the  princess 
Margaret  was  already  betrothed  to  Odoardo  Famese  prince  of 
Parma.  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  still  lived, 
but  not  long  after  Cosimo,  and  of  the  latter  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  speak. 


CoTEiffPoiuRT  Sovereigns. —  England :  James  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. — France:  Henry  IV.  until  1610;  then  Louis  XIII. —  Spain, 
Naples  and  Sicily :  Philip  III. — German  Emperor :  Rodolph  II.  until  1612  ; 
then  Mathias  until  1619;  then  Ferdinand  II. —  Sultan:  Achmet. — Popes: 
Paul  V.  (Borghese)  until  1621;  then  Gregory  XV.  (Ludovisi). —  Portugal 
subject  to  Spain. — Rebellion  of  Bohemia  1618,  and  beginning  of  the  **  Thirty 
Years'  War,"  1619.— Frederic  Elector  Palatme  King  of  Bohemia. —  Prussia 
and  Brandenburgh  united  under  John  Sigismund. — Qeorgo  William  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh  in  1619. — In  Russia  the  House  of  Romanoff  dominant  in  1613. 
—Republic  of  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  1610. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  A.D.  lasi   TO  A.D.    1637- 

FERDINAND  II. 

GRAND  DUKB  OF  TUSCAKT. 

Two  weak  ontalented  and  bigoted  women  suddenly  mvested 
with  power  and  riches  were  likely  to  do  evil,  and  the 
first  act  of  government  showed  their  lightness: 
because  Ferdinand  I.  had  been  ably  served  by  one 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  the  strange  resolution  was  taken  of  idwajs 
having  an  Archbishop  of  Pisa  amongst  the  counseUors  i 
state ;  and  a  Medici  who  then  happened  to  occupy  that  see 
was  accordingly  introduced  as  a  member  of  the  regen^' 
Count  Orso  D'Elci,  Niccolo  delV  Antella,  and  Marchese  Fab* 
brizio  CoUoredo  were  the  others,  the  Marquis  del  Monte 
afterwards  replacing  the  last :  Picchena  and  Cioli  were  made 
secretaries  of  state,  the  first  for  foreign  afildrs,  the  last 
for  the  home  department.  Being  independent  of  each  otSitf 
they  communicated  directly  with  the  regentesses,  and  over  the 
minds  of  two  such  women  the  cunning  of  Cioli  soon  established 
an  influence  denied  to  the  rougher  sense  and  honesty  of 
Pecchena.  The  new  government  was  not  long  in  exhibiting 
its  real  character,  or  the  people  in  feeling  it:  moved  by  1 
the  spirit  of  deceitful  and  nominal  reform  they  commenced 
with  petty  retrenchments  bearing  hard  on  the  weak  and  poirer- 
less  while  Cosimo's  recommendations  were  neglected.  Intrigue, 
vengeance,  unlawful  ]^^Qt  aad  infLuence,  all  burst  into  action 
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amongst  the  members  of  a  numerous  cabinet  exclusively 
directed  by  females :  old  ministers  were  pushed  from  their 
stations  by  new  favourites,  especially  by  churchmen  those  inevit- 
able leaders  of  silly  women;  vanity  as  usual  assuming  the 
guise  of  piety,  solaced  and  indulged  itself,  while  sincerity  and 
integrity  were  silently  condemned.  Not  only  was  there  no 
treasure  added  to  the  public  stock  but  that  which  Cosimo  had 
pronounced  sacred,  except  on  public  emergencies,  was  lavishly 
squandered,  and  proved  of  how  little  force  is  any  dead  man's 
testament  without  some  superior  authority  to  enforce  it.  Fer- 
dinand I.  had  calculated  on  a  surplus  revenue  of  300,000 
crowns  and  Cosimo  II.  had  not  increased  the  expenses,  but  all 
was  engulfed  in  the  reckless  improvidence  of  his  wife  and 
mother,  and  unattended  by  any  public  relief.  The  marriage  con- 
tracted in  1609  between  Claudia  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
the  Prince  of  Urbino  was  now  solemnized  and  that  duchy  allied 
to  Tuscany  which  its  confines  already  touched.  Situated  in  the 
heart  of  Italy  between  Romagna,  La  Marca,  Umbria,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Adriatic,  and  comprising  about  forty  miles  of  latitude  with 
about  a  hundred  of  longitude,  it  was  well  placed  in  connection 
with  Tuscany  for  preventing  any  communication  between  the 
two  extremes  of  that  peninsula,  and  consequently  had  ever 
been  an  object  of  interest  to  Florence.  These  nuptials  were 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  death  of  Don  Giovanni  of 
Medids  natural  son  of  the  first  Cosimo,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  scientific  and  able  soldier  with  considerable  influence  and 
popularity ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  immediate  spoliation 
of  his  widow  and  children  by  the  rapacity  and  vindictive  pride 
of  the  regentesses.  He  had  married  a  woman  of  no  rank  after 
the  regular  dissolution  of  a  forced  marriage  with  her  former 
husband,  but  by  their  intrigues  this  was  now  declared  legiti- 
mate, Giovanni's  subsequent  nuptials  null,  and  consequently  his 
offiipring  spurious.  Both  widow  and  children,  after  complete 
spoliation,  were  persecuted  with  implacable  cxueU^  "Vs^  \)afc^^ 
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two  proud  rapacious  women  and  an  insatiable  court,  all  equally 
intent  on  plunder !  Bandied  about  from  prison  to  convent  the 
imhappy  creature  at  last  expired  of  pure  and  heartless  persecu- 
tion, inflicted  by  female  malignity,  supported  by  papal  infamy, 
by  priestly  cimning,  sycophants,  and  dishonest  lawyers*. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  died  in  March  1621  leaving  the  shell 
of  that  royalty  which  he  had  occupied,  to  his  son  Philip  IV. 
who  with  even  less  intellect  added  youth  and  inexperience 
to  Spanish  misfortune.  Another  band  of  favourites  succeeded, 
amongst  whom  Don  Baltasar  de  Zuniga  and  his  nephew  the 
Count-duke  Olivarez  assumed  the  lead,  for  the  Cardinal-duke 
of  Lerma,  the  firmest  supporter  of  the  Medician  dynasty  at  the 
Spanish  court,  had  already  retired  and  died  in  obscurity  f.  By 
the  united  exertions  of  Pope  Gregory  and  Bassompiere  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  coupled  with  those  of  a  Medki 
Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  Valteline  horrors  were  arrested,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  fedth,  that  province  was 
awarded  to  the  Grisons :  but  a  treaty  in  the  cabinet  and  its  ex-  j 
ecution  are  not  always  identical ;  this  one  dissatisfied  all  partiei  1 
and  none  more  than  the  Grisons  themselves,  who  continued 
hostilities  but  were  finally  overcome  by  the  Duke  of  FeriaJ. 

Meanwhile  the  imbecility  of  Tuscan  government  had  already 
destroyed  its  weight  in  foreign  cabinets,  and  a  dispute  about 
Eleonora  Concini's  property  almost  caused  a  rupture  with  France  ^ 
had  not  the  death  of  Luines  and  the  re-ascendancy  of  Queen 
Mary  restored  tranquillity.  The  Tuscan  regency  alive 
to  its  own  weakness,  vainly  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the 
Italian  princes  in  one  league,  but  failed  because  Venice  would  not 

*  "  Discono  del  Sig'.  Cosimo  Baron-  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici."   {Mamir- 

celli  fatto  a  snoi  figlloli  dove  sMntende  script  in  the  Authot^s  poueuUm^ 

la  Vita  di  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  36. 

figlio  naturale  del  Gran  Duca  Cosimo  i*  These  ministers  are  celebrated  in 

I'^.  con  la  Morte  di  Concino  Concini  Gil  Bias,  a  work  which  a  native  only 

e  della  Dionora  Bosi  (Eleonora  Dori)  could  have  originally  written, 

sua    moglie   e   della    Signora    Luija  %  Muratori^  Annali,  Anno  1621. 
(Idm.)  Verrazzi  moglie  del  «i\ide\\A 
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include  Spain,  and  the  pope  solely  intent  on  family  aggrandize- 
ment feared  to  affront  her  hy  admitting  this  exclusion.  Prince 
Frederic  of  Urbino  soon  died  from  the  effects  of  debauchery ,  where- 
fore to  secure  the  connection  and  ultimate  inheritance  of  that 
duchy  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  Victoria  the  infant 
daughter  of  his  widow  Claudia  and  her  cousin  Ferdinand  II. 
The  Church  claimed  this  duchy  on  the  strength  of  King 
Pepin's  pretended  endowment  and  other  remote  titles, 
besides  protections  and  acts  of  sovereignty,  which  according  to 
ecclesiastical  writers  proved  it  to  be  a  fief  of  the  Church ;  and 
its  reversion  to  the  family  of  Pope  Julius  II.  was  not  forgotten 
though  occurring  by  adoption  alone  and  consequently  against  the 
ecclesiastical  pretensions.  The  contract^of  marriage  was  never- 
theless concluded  and  Claudia  with  her  infant  daughter  returned 
to  Florence,  bringing  at  least  on  parchment,  the  whole  inherit- 
Gmce  of  Urbino  as  a  dowry,  at  the  grandfather's  death. 

Gregory  XV.  died  in  August  1623  and  was  succeeded  by 
Urban  VIII.  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Barberini,  but  origi- 
ually  from  Semifonte  whence  they  removed  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  state  by  the  latter  in  1202  *.  He  was  still  fresh 
in  years  but  stale  in  dissimulation,  injustice,  and  heartless 
ambition,  and  immediately  marked  the  feeble  Urbino  for  his 
3wn :  the  hooded  snakes  of  the  Vatican  soon  wound  themselves 
30  artfully  round  that  aged  doting  prince  as  to  extract  a  declara- 
tion that  all  the  Urbanese  dominions  should  ultimately  devolve 
to  the  Church.  The  instant  this  point  was  gained  Urban 
moved  troops  to  the  frontier,  the  weak  and  silly 
regentesses  were  dismayed,  their  ministers  duped,  and  a  com- 
pletely successful  intrigue  delivered  the  rights  and  property  of 
two  defenceless  children  entirely  into  the  pontiff's  hands.  This 
hypocrite  kept  the  octogenarian  duke  continually  encircled  and 
tormented  by  cunning  priests,  who  squeezed  even  the  allodial 
property  from  his  expiring  grasp  while  the  imbecile  regentesses 

•  Flatina,  Vite  de'  Papi,  p.  736. 
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were  flattered  with  papal  compliments  and  clerical  adtdation. 
The  mihappj  duke  in  vain  implored  these  tormentors  to  let 
him  die  in  peace !  To  his  death  they  had  no  ohjection,  but 
not  in  tranquillity,  or  until  all  his  property  was  firmly  secured 
to  the  pontiff !  No  time  could  have  been  more  favourable  to 
the  designs  of  an  ambitious  pope,  for  the  Valteline  passes  had 
been  placed  in  his  charge  by  the  second  treaty  of  Madrid,  and 
following  the  maxims  of  Philip  II.  the  Spanish  cabinet  was 
averse  to  any  aggrandizement  of  an  Italian  prince,  besides  being 
in  want  of  the  pontiff's  aid  in  settling  a  marriage  then  in  pro- 
gress between  the  Infanta  and  Charles  Prince  of  Wales :  the 
emperor  also  needed  Pope  Urban's  assistance  against  the  Pro- 
testants ;  but  Venice  would  willingly  have  interfered  to  stop 
this  spoliation  had  not  the  Tuscan  regency  deprecated  war  and 
above  all  things  dreaded  ecclesiastical  censures*. 

In  France  the  power  of  Richelieu  hourly  augmented  and  no 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  European  interests,  wherefore 
seeing  the  dangers  of  a  free  intercourse  between  Spain  and 
Austria  by  the  Valteline,  he  with  Urban's  secret  connivance  ex- 
pelled the  Spanish  garrisons  and  occupied  all  the  passes  of  thii 
country.  The  pope's  dissimulation,  sorrow,  and  open  invectives 
against  Bichelieu  deceived  nobody;  his  object  was  to  favour 
France  at  the  expense  of  Spain  which  he  hated,  and  having 
accomplished  this  he  quietly  offered  his  mediation  to  both :  ^ 
Tuscany  at  Philip's  request  also  joined  him  in  the  latter,  but  | 
both  sides  ostensibly  prepared  for  war  although  Bichelieu,  intent 
on  suppressing  the  Huguenots,  was  indisposed  to  attack  Spam, 
and  on  this  she  counted.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  armed  too,  but  in 
good  earnest ;  and  after  persuading  Bichelieu  to  join  him  in  a 
project  to  conquer  and  partition  Genoa,  he  threatened  the 
Milanese  and  thus  gave  the  Duke  of  Feria  a  pretext  for  de- 
manding succours  from  Tuscany  according  to  the  treaty  of  1557 : 

*  Gallnzzi,  lib.  vi^  cap.  vii. — Muratori,  Anno  1624. — Botta,  Lib.  ziz. 
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but  the  regentesses  were  in  bad  humour  with  Spain  for  her 
conduct  in  the  Urbino  business,  and  also  for  refusing 
a  command  to  Don  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  whom  they 
desired  to  get  rid  of  because  his  continual  reproaches  about 
that  duchy  annoyed  them.  A  second  marriage  of  Claudia 
Princess  of  Urbino,  to  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Inspruck, 
tightened  the  chain  which  bound  Tuscany  to  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  an  overt  attack  on  Milan,  coupled  with  the  invasion 
of  Genoa  by  France  and  Savoy  precluded  any  further  denial 
of  the  demanded  succours.  Genoese  courage  with  Spanish 
assistance  repelled  this  abominable  aggression,  and  a  secret 
treaty  between  Louis  XIII.  and  Philip  IV.  in  March  1626 
confirmed  the  independence  of  that  republic,  left  the  Valteline 
passes  free  to  France,  and  replaced  the  Grisons  in  the  same 
condition  as  previous  to  1617,  the  Catholic  religion  alone  being 
tolerated. 

This  peace  once  more  unfettered  Tuscany,  but  the  death 
of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Mantua  and  the  weakly  and 
childless  state  of  his  brother  Vincenzio,  engendered 
new  troubles :  the  French  Duke  of  Nevers  now  became  heir 
presumptive  and  raised  Spanish  jealousy :  this  occasioned  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of  a  former  marriage  of  the  late 
duke  which  had  been  annulled  previous  to  that  with  Caterina 
de'  Medici  Duchess  of  Mantua ;  but  the  regentesses  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding  and  then  made  her  governess  of  Siena,  where 
she  seems  to  have  ruled  well  until  carried  off  by  the  small-pox 
in  1629.  Their  weakness  about  Urbino  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
influence  of  Tuscany  in  the  European  cabinets,  an  influence 
beyond  her  natural  level  and  hitherto  maintained  only  by  the 
talents  or  riches  of  the  Medici.     The  Grand  Duke 
was  not  yet  of  age ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  after  suddenly 
deserting  France  had  again  joined  Spain,  and  the  latter  knew 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling  between  Charles  Emanuel 
and  the  Medici  the  friendship  of  one  would  be  aecxxte^  V5 
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slighting  or  quarreling  ^nrith  the  other.  Advantage  was  always 
taken  of  this  to  promote  Spanish  ohjects,  and  Spain's  dose 
connection  with  Florence  prevented  Richelieu  from  unitiog 
French  and  Tuscan  interests  even  had  the  government  been 
as  powerful  as  it  was  despicable ;  but  seeing  this  new  alliance 
and  that  the  Emperor  had  overcome  lus  enemies,  the  regency 
looked  anxiously  to  him  for  support. 

Vincenzio  Duke  of  Mantua  died  in  December  1627  leaving 
his  dominions  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers  son  of  Lodovico  Gron- 
zaga  his  grandfather's  brother:  this  prince  had  married  the 
heiress  of  Nevers  and  settled  in  France,  but  his  eldest  son  the 
Duke  of  Rhetel  arrived  at  Mantua  just  before  Vincenzio's  death 
and  took  possession  of  the  inheritance.  Spain  and 
Savoy  lost  no  time  in  disturbing  this  succession  and 
France  was  ready  to  support  it,  but  meanwhile  the  Emperor  filled 
Italy  with  fear  and  wonder  by  assuming  to  himself  the  power  of 
giving  away  both  Mantua  and  Monferrato  as  if  they  had  devolved 
to  the  empire.  Venice  resolved  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Neveni  ^ 
and  the  pope  sent  a  nuncio  to  restore  tranquillity:  Ehetel  ] 
having  procured  a  dispensation,  married  his  cousin  Maria  only 
child  of  Duke  Francis,  for  whom  the  title  and  domains*of  Men* 
ferrate  had  been  claimed  as  a  female  fief  of  the  empire :  by 
this  marriage  the  succession  to  both  states  was  made  clear,  hid 
that  suited  the  interests  of  other  princes  *.  Ferdinemd  of  Tus- 
cany having  now  nearly  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  deter 
mined  to  travel  before  he  began  the  labours  of  royalty,  so 
after  receiving  some  mortifications  at  Borne  from  the  insolent 
pride  of  the  Barberini,  he  visited  Germany  and  endeavoured 
to  terminate  the  Mantuan  dispute  with  his  uncle  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  home  and 
assumed  the  government  without  depriving  the  two  grand 
duchesses  of  all  authority.  A  marriage  between  his  sister 
Margaret  and  Edward  Duke  of  Parma  terminated  a  fjEUOoily 

*  Muratoii,  Anno  \S"2T.— -0?CiL\\3LTaA,\i\\i.^.,cw^,Nm.^i8.  77. 
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3ud  and  united  their  interests,  for  both  were  weary  of  Spanish 
omination  and  sought  only  a  fair  occasion  to  free  themselves. 
?he  Grand  Duke  especially,  began  to  feel  the  treaty  of  1557  an 
Qtolerable  burden  for  which  the  duchy  of  Siena  was  a  poor  re- 
ompense,  not  only  involving  Florence,  as  it  did,  in  all  the  vicis- 
itudes  of  Spanish  politics,  and  all  the  burdens  of  war  without 
ts  profits ;  but  binding  her  in  absolute  slavery  to  Spain,  a  yoke 
ntailed  on  his  family,  who  had  become  little  more  than  vassals 
D  insolent  Spanish  governors.  Don  Gonzales  de  Cordova  viceroy 
f  Milan  demanded  the  usual  succours  on  occasion  of  the  Man- 
uan  quarrel  in  which  Spain  was  the  aggressor ;  but  Ferdinand 
►eremptorily  refused  them,  and  even  drew  closer  to  France  by 
ongratulating  Eichelieu  on  the  capture  of  Eochelle ;  he  in  fiEu:^ 
ought  assistance  from  France  against  the  calumnies  of  Charles 
Cmanuel  at  Madrid,  by  whom  all  his  actions  were  painted  in  the 
Arkest  and  most  revolting  colours.  Eichelieu's  spirit  had  roused 
:p  the  French  court  and  infused  new  life  into  its  coun- 
ils ;  by  his  influence  an  army  crossed  the  Alps,  occupied 
lusa,  and  forced  Savoy  to  a  capitulation  which  arrested  hostili- 
ies  in  Montferrat ;  but  while  this  awaited  the  confirmation  of 
^hilip,  a  German  army  descended  by  the  Valteline  and  occupied 
11  the  Mantuan  territory  before  Nevers  was  aware  even  of  the 
tnperial  movement.  This  made  Eichelieu  doubt  the  treaty  of 
lusa  being  ratified,  wherefore  he  endeavoured  to  form  an 
talian  league  and  sent  a  minister  to  Florence  for  that  pur- 
ose ;  but  by  producing  the  treaty  of  1557  Ferdinand  showed 
hat  however  well  inclined,  a  position  of  rigid  neutralfty  was 
11  he  could  then  promise.  Nevertheless  he  himself  was  dis- 
osed  to  exhibit  a  more  decided  conduct  but  was  restrained 
y  female  influence,  which  yet  partially  held  him  in  leading- 
trings :  a  lease  of  the  Elba  iron-mines  taken  by  Francis  I. 
or  ninety  years  from  James  VI.  Prince  of  Piombino  in 
.577  was  about  this  time  most  arbitrarily  resumed  by  Spain, 
ind  in  connection  with  other  injustices  relating  to  iHaaX.  ^ei\3ka^ 
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SO  much  exasperated  Ferdinand  that  pradence  alone  prevented 
a  close  and  declared  alliance  with  France.  War,  pestilence, 
and  famine  once  more  began  to  threaten  Italy,  and  eveiy  state 
intent  alone  on  its  own  welfiaxe  endeavoured  to  stave  o£P  these 
misfortunes.  The  Grand  Duke  armed  all  his  militia  and  en- 
compassed Tuscany  with  a  band  against  the  two  first,  while  bis 
treasures  induced  France  and  the  Levant  to  pour  in  their 
granaries  against  the  last,  and  his  ministers  were  everywhere 
peacemakers ;  but  neither  reason,  nor  justice,  nor  even  humanity, 
unaccompanied  by  force  or  interest,  ever  incline  monarchs 
to  peace.  The  inexperienced  head,  the  weakened  states,  and 
the  feeble  counsellors  of  Ferdinand  caused  a  trimming  inde- 
cisive policy :  good  friends  with  the  Emperor,  hating  and  hated 
by  Spam,  and  courted  by  France,  he  adopted  half  measoreSi 
with  all  and  pleased  none.  Compelled  to  be  on  the  alert  anl 
constantly  armed,  he  aimed  at  a  neutrality  amongst  greater 
powers,  forgetting  that  like  a  duld  in  a  crowd  he  would  probr 
bly  be  crushed  in  the  scuffle.  The  German  invasion  was  met 
by  a  second  inroad  of  the  French,  while  Spain  reenforced  her 
powers  from  suspicions  of  Savoy,  and  sent  the  Marquis  Spinoli 
to  take  the  command  in  Lombardy.  Ferdinand  meanwhile 
advised  Nevers  to  conciliate  the  Emperor  and  save  his  domi- 
nions, offering  himself  as  a  mediator ;  but  the  mediation  alone 
was  accepted,  for  Nevers  trusting  to  Bichelieu  and  German 
wars  would  make  no  concessions ;  and  that  minister  while  he  ' 
crushed  the  Huguenots  at  home  assisted  the  German  Protest- 
ants to  revolt,  and  even  descending  into  Italy  enabled  NeyerB 
again  to  invade  the  Milanese  and  Spinola  to  call  for 
the  Tuscan  auxiliaries,  which  by  female  counsel  were 
coupled  with  a  loan  of  500,000  crowns  to  the  court  of  Spain- 
Eichelieu  deeming  this  a  strange  sort  of  neutrality  remon- 
strated, but  was  soothed  by  the  assurance  that  such  sucooutb 
were  merely  in  execution  of  former  treaties  and  should  never  be 
employed  against  France,  while  to  Philip  lY .  Ferdinand  dedaied 
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ihat  they  were  marks  of  pure  respect  to  the  house  of  Austria 
ind  quite  uncalled  for  by  the  treaty  of  Siena  !  The  French 
neanwhile  overran  Piedmont  and  the  Germans  Mantua ;  they 
jook  the  capital  and  for  three  days  gave  it  up  to  plimder 
ind  destruction :  its  Duke  fled  to  Venice,  and  plague  and 
amine  completed  the  misery  of  that  hapless  city !  The 
jnretched  people  were  slaughtered  plundered  and  dishonoured 
because  a  debauched  sovereign  happened  to  die  childless,  and 
X)  such  accidents  is  human  welfare  subject,  while  we  still  con- 
inue  to  call  ourselves  rational  and  civilized  beings ! 

Cosimo  II.'s  death  seems  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  perma- 
lent  decay  in  Tuscany :  a  long  minority,  an  imbecile  govem- 
aaent,  a  penetrating  priesthood,  a  lavish  expenditure  combined 
mth  other  extraneous  causes,  all  tended  to  accelerate  her  de- 
cline.    Dutch  and  Englishmen  had  monopolized  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  commerce,  and  their  improving  manufactures  had 
3eaten  Italian  fabrics  from  the  market,  so  that  a  painful  cessa- 
tion of  the  once  busy  workshops  of  Tuscany  was  the  consequence : 
the  Leghorn  commerce  had  shifted  hands,  and  strangers  now 
exclusively  exercised  those  trades  that  were  wont  to  enrich 
Tuscany  by  the  enterprise  of  her  native  population.     The 
Elegency  mistaking  the  cause  and  believing  that  to  be  ephemeral 
which  was  permanent  and  principally  springing  from  a  great 
revolution  in  tho  mercantile  condition  of  Europe,  endeavoured 
to  remedy  commercial  languor  by  bounties  and  other  silly 
attempts  at  forced  encouragement  which  impoverish  the  com- 
munity without  benefiting  trade,  except  in  some  rare  cases 
where  capital  only  is  required  to  set  existing  materials  to  work. 
As  trade  fell,  mendicity  augmented,  and  the  taxes  were  partly 
paid  back  in  alms  to  the  indigent  at  the  expense  of  industry  ! 
The  heavy  imposts  of  Cosimo  I.  and  his  sons  were  no  longer 
within  the  nation's  means ;  scanty  crops  added  to  the  universal 
distress,  because  agriculture  having  been  pressed  forward  with 
perhaps  unnatural  force  by  the  Medici,  could  ii.o\.  iaaMi\ai'a.\\s» 
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position  without  their  assistance  after  a  falling  trade  began 
to  impoverish  the  country.  Large  sums  were  expended  in 
grain  by  the  government,  but  fiamine  now  stalked  onward,  M- 
lowed  by  disease,  and  men's  minds  became  depressed;  so  that 
the  whole  population  was  prepared  to  receive  the  influence 
of  a  pestilence  then  devastating  Lombardy  and  threatening 
a  dismal  union  with  its  sister  evils  in  Tuscany.  Efforts 
were  made  to  check  its  advance ;  the  false  dicta  of  physicians 
were  disseminated  to  allay  terror  and  deceive  the  people,  but  i 
by  preventing  care  only  assisted  pestilence.  In  despite  of  I 
every  precaution  it  silently  and  invisibly  entered  Florence  | 
and  mingled  deeply  with  human  life  ere  many  believed  in  its 
existence  :  six  senators  were  ordered  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  money  and  provisions ;  150,000  ducats  were  given  to 
the  poor  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades  alone,  and  the  private 
charity  of  individuals  now  began  to  awaken ;  all  wisely  directed, 
not  in  mere  donations,  but  useful  works  and  agricultural 
labours  *.  People  at  last  became  convinced  of  the  plague's 
actual  presence,  and  immediately  Lazzarettos  were  constructed,  I 
quarantine  houses  appointed,  the  city  was  divided  into  districtSr 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  mitigate  that  scourge  which  could 
no  longer  be  avoided.  The  grand-ducal  treasury  was  liberallj 
opened  for  public  relief,  but  the  compulsion  used  to  make 
people  enter  Lazzarettos  spread  general  terror;  each  man 
hoped,  and  with  reason  to  escape,  while  isolated  in  his  own 
private  dwelling,  but  all  shrunk  back  with  apprehension  from 
the  contagion  of  numbers  within  the  circle  of  these  death 
folds  f .  It  was  not  until  August  that  the  most  undoubted  signs 
of  plague  began  to  appear  and  then  continued  throughout  the 
autumn  when  a  general  quarantine  was  established,  every  feunily 
however  being  permitted  to  take  care  of  itself  at  home :  the 
court  retired  into  the  fortress  of  Belvedere ;  but  nobly  disdaining 

*  Diario  della  Citta  di  Firenze  dair  Anno  1613  fine  all'  Anno  1635,  MS. 
f  Kondinelli,  Relaiione  del  Cont&^vQiie  deir  Anni  1630  e  1633. 
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is  shelter  while  the  people  were  perishing,  Ferdinand  and  his 
others  passed  forth  into  the  city  and  with  hand  and  voice 
[ministered  comfort  to  the  sufferers  *  !  For  thirteen  dismal 
onths  the  pestilence  raged  in  Florence  and  the  shadow  of  death 
irkened  every  court  and  portico  every  palace  and  humbler 
veiling  of  the  town !  Many  thousands  fled  from  the  capital 
id  its  population  was  diminished  by  nearly  seven  thousand 
uls,  besides  those  who  perished  in  the  country!  In  such  times 
e  Board  of  Health  justly  deprecated  any  distinction  of  persons, 
aerefore  the  convents  were  compelled  to  open  both  their 
K)rs  and  their  purses  to  the  convalescents,  and  it  was 
pecially  urged  that  the  mendicant  orders  who  had  been  en- 
3hed  by  public  charity  should  now  return  a  little  of  it  to  their 
inefactors.  But  this  was  denounced  at  Eome  as  impious, 
id  though  enforced  at  Florence,  the  health  officers  were  ex- 
mmunicated,  called  sacrilegious  violators  of  clerical  immunity, 
id  indicated  as  objects  of  horror!  The  pontiff  with  some  dim 
idefined  feeling  of  shame,  and  what  might  possibly  be  due  to 
ffering  humanity,  moderated  the  sentence  and  granted  a 
lal  absolution,  but  with  a  salutary  penance  for  so  dark  and 
.ngerous  an  innovation.  General  anger  burst  forth,  the 
lople  refused  to  accept  absolution  or  acknowledge  a  censure, 

unjust  as  the  motive  was  infamous,  and  it  needed  all  the 

vereign's  authority  to  restrain  their  indignation.    The  Board 

Health  demanded  a  hearing  but  Urban  VIII.  would  listen  to 

•  explanation,  they  were  commanded  to  implore  his  pardon 

public  for  having  performed  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
igbbour,  and  moreover  to  compensate  the  monks  for  their 
tlay.    Such  is  priestcraft  f! 

In  and  within  a  mile  of  the  city  twelve  thousand  people  died 
thirteen  months :  few  of  the  higher  orders  took  the  plague 
t  almost  all  who  did  were  doomed:  amongst  the  wretched 

Rondinelli,  Relazione  del  Contagione  dell'  Anni  1630  e  1633. — Dv«.t\o  ^cW^ 
tta  di  Firenze,  MS.  f  Galluizi,  IA\).  ^,  ca.^.  vvv\. 
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ill-fed  and  needy  poor  its  ravages  were  dreadful.  According  to 
Francesco  Rondinelli  an  eye-witness,  its  violence  in  the  begin- 
ning increased  with  the  increasing  moon,  but  towards  the  end 
the  contrary ;  becoming  milder  as  she  approached  her  full  and  j 
more  violent  as  she  waned  :  at  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1630  \ 
the  sickness  increased,  and  was  worst  in  November;  at  ibd. 
Avinter  solstice  it  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  following  mid- 
summer had  nearly  disappeared ;  but  as  the  sun  increased  his 
distance,  pestilence  returned  for  several  days  with  considerable 
violence.  Another  curious  fact  is  that  in  many  houses  where 
the  plague  was  introduced  by  servants,  none  of  the  gentlefolke 
caught  it  although  served  by  the  infected !  And  a  woman  called 
''  Stella"  who  attended  the  Lazzaretto  of  San  Miniato,  delivered 
no  less  than  a  thousand  plague-struck  women  during  the  cala- 
mity without  being  infected,  although  almost  all  of  them  and 
their  infants  died*. 

The  misfortunes  then  afflicting  the  Peninsula  were  partly  dis- 
sipated by  Eichelieu,  who  in  conjunction  with  Venice 
raised  such  a  stormy  spirit  in  the  north  as  kept  the  I 
imperial  legions  employed  beyond  the  Alps  and  gave  some  tran- 
quillity to  Italy.  In  concert  with  and  by  his  diplomacy  Gustavus 
Adolphus  King  of  Sweden  now  entered  the  lists,  and  distancing 
every  competitor  ran  his  brief  race  of  military  glory  and  triumphed 
even  in  death.  The  same  able  statesman  about  this  time  pu t  doim 
a  domestic  conspiracy  between  Duke  Gaston  of  Orleans  and  his 
mother  Maria  de'  Medici  against  himself,  and  compelled  them  to 
liy  while  he  remained  master  of  both  king  and  people.  Scorn- 
ing all  religious  distinctions  except  as  political  instruments,  he 
made  an  alliance  with  Holland,  seduced  Bavaria  from  the 
emperor,  and  conciliated  both  Brandenburg  and  Saxony.  Wal- 
stein  fell  by  treachery ;  Tilly  was  beaten  from  the  field,  and 
the  great  Gustavus  was  threatening  even  the  emperor  s  dethrone- 

*    Rondinelli,  Relazione  del  Contagione  di  Fircnze,  1630  e  1633,  p.  33. 
[Edition  of  1634.1 
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ment  when  he  fell  victorious  at  Lutzen !  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy  died  in  1630  and  the  treaty  of  Chierasco,  made  with  his 
son  Victor  Amadous  and  the  emperor,  restored  peace  to  Italy : 
while  it  opened  a  passage  over  the  Alps  to  France  by  the 
acquisition  of  Pinerola,  and  established  the  Duke  of  Nevers  on 
the  now  desolate  throne  of  Mantua,  a  ruined  province  with  half 
its  original  territory.  Francesco  Duke  of  Urbino  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Rovere  worn  out  by  priestly  torments  expired 
in  the  castle  of  "  Durante  "  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  quietly  occupied  that  duchy  and  Montefeltro  in 
the  name  of  the  Church :  the  latter  was  an  imperial  fief  but 
Ferdinand  II.  was  then  too  much  occupied  in  Germany  to 
make  any  attempt  at  its  retention*.  Ferdinand  after  much 
litigation  succeeded  to  his  movable  property  with  the  allo- 
dial estates  and  some  stray  castles,  all  else  was  engulfed  in 
the  apostolical  chamber  and  has  ever  since  remained  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Maddalena  with 
her  sons  Mathias  and  Francis  about  this  period  made  a  visit 
to  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  managing  Tuscan  affidrs 
at  that  court,  but  her  death  at  Passau  in  November  stopped 
this  project  and  relieved  Richelieu  from  some  imeasy  doubts, 
while  the  escape  of  Queen  Mary  to  Flanders  gave  Ferdinand 
an  opportunity,  on  the  pretext  of  mediation,  to  excuse  his 
still  openly  assisting  Spain  when  his  inclinations  were  entirely 
with  France.  All  this  was  received  in  good  part  by  Richelieu, 
and  Philip's  refusal  to  sanction  Don  Carlo  de'  Medici's 

A.D.  1632 

marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Stigliano  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  by  which  he  lost  a  rich  inheritance  and  richer 
prospects,  still  more  exasperated  Ferdinand.  The  rapid  progress 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Ms  intention  to  cross  the  Alps  had 
alarmed  Italy  where  Philip  IV.  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
form  a  league  against  him  and  France :  Urban  however,  decidedly 

♦  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  102. — Muratori,  XniiaW,  X.Titio\^'i\. 
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favoured  the  latter,  and  Italian  jealousy  and  interests  were  so 
clashing  as  to  render  any  bond  of  union  impossible.  Tuscany  sent 
arms,  money,  and  the  two  Princes  Mathias  and  Francis,  with  two  I 
German  regiments  to  learn  war  under  Walstein ;  but  the  fatal 
battle  of  Lutzen  with  the  death  of  Gustavus  on  the  sixteenth 
November  1632  relieved  every  fear  and  lowered  the  pride  of 
Richelieu.  Philip  IV.  wishing  to  improve  this  occasion  and  drive 
the  French  altogether  from  Piedmont,  endeavoured  by  means 
of  honours  and  presents  to  flatter  the  Grand  Duke  into  main- 
taining an  army  of  six  thousand  men  for  two  years  in  the 
Milanese ;  but  he  in  accepting  the  offerings  declined  their 
object,  on  account  of  his  pledged  neutrality  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  his  people. 

The  plague  had  again  appeared  at  Leghorn  and  was  now 
rapidly  penetrating  into  the  interior;  Pisa,  Lucca, 
and  Pistoia  were  already  infected  and  Volterra  nearlj 
depopulated :  Florence  was  soon  attacked  with  equal  violence, 
and  all  the  former  rigours  and  precautions  were  renewed. 
The  severe  quarantine  regulations  disgusted  many  who  had  no 
faith  in  their  efl&cacy ;  commerce  was  once  more  arrested,  and 
even  the  common  intercourse  of  life  almost  entirely  suspended : 
licentiousness  triumphed,  good  order  and  security  hid  their 
heads,  and  superstition  issued  forth  in  all  her  glory.  The 
Madonna  dell'  Impruneta  was  brought  to  Florence  and  carried 
through  the  city  and  neighbouring  country,  followed  by  dense 
crowds  whose  contact  gave  new  vigour  to  pestilence  and  in- 
creased the  evil  which  her  presence  was  expected  to  remove.  In 
the  manuscript  journals  of  these  unhappy  days  we  find  recorded 
the  most  minute  accounts  of  superstitious  and  religious  cere- 
monies even  to  puerility  (showing  a  melancholy  state  of  in- 
tellectual abasement  before  the  arts  and  pride  of  priestcraft) 
while  the  great  Galileo's  summons  for  the  second  time  before  the 
Roman  Inquisition  at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII.,  is  not  even 
ijicidentally  noticed:  but  such  writings  stamp  the  character 
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)f  the  age,  and  its  aspect  is  distressing.  By  a  decree  of  the 
*  Holy  Office"  as  it  was  denominated  this  celehrated  philoso- 
pher then  seventy  years  of  age  was  dragged  hefore  the  demons 
)f  priestly  amhition  (not  of  ignorance)  for  presuming  to  believe 
stnd  teach  that  the  Omniscient  God  had  formed  this  universe 
according  to  the  dictates  of  perfect  wisdom;  and  for  promulgating 
3uch  belief  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome !  This 
glorious  discoverer  of  some  of  nature's  grandest  secrets  was 
ignominiously  conducted  to  the  same  city  where  once  a  Pliny 
and  a  Cicero  breathed,  and  compelled  on  his  knees  to  deny  the 
sublime  results  of  an  almost  supernatural  genius  and  that 
piercing  intellect  with  which  his  Maker  had  endowed  him  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  world !  The  bitter  jealousy  of 
priests,  especially  the  Jesuits,  who  thus  saw  a  genuine  philoso- 
pher start  into  life  and  obscure  the  unreal  physics  of  the 
schools,  is  said  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  Galileo's  perse- 
cution ;  and  the  character  of  "  SimpUcus"  in  his  dialogues  was 
taken  by  them  for  Pope  Urban  himself,  who  was  a  celebrated 
defender  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  This  pontiff's  enmity 
to  the  Medici  and  all  they  favoured  whetted  his  malice,  and 
accordingly  on  the  twentieth  of  January  1633  Galileo  Galilei 
old  and  infirm,  in  the  most  rigorous  season,  in  the  midst  of 
plague,  and  consequently  exposed  to  a  long  ^nd  painful  quaran- 
tine on  the  ecclesiastical  frontier,  with  the  fate  of  Camesecchi 
before  him,  began  his  melancholy  journey  a  victim  to  bigotry 
and  princely  turpitude!  The  Neapolitans  to  their  honour 
would  never  admit  the  Inquisition  into  that  kingdom,  and 
even  the  gloomy  and  cruel  Spaniard  was  on  this  point  com- 
pelled to  cede  something  though  but  little,  to  public  feeling : 
in  Milan  the  fires  of  bigotry  glared  on  Christian  temples 
and  changed  their  colouring  to  that  of  the  Syrian  Moloch :  in 
Tuscany  the  Holy  Office  had  full  sway,  and  there  as  well  as  in 
Piedmont  and  the  rest  of  Italy  war  between  civil  and  ecftlesi- 
astical  jurisdiction  was  at  its  height ;  but  t3ie  i^o'^jet  oi  \5>^«xx 
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bore  dowQ  the  weakness  of  royal  opposition  and  trampled 
altogether  on  man*s  intellectual  dignity.  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy  a  weak  and  sickly  prince,  possessed  the  states  and  autho- 
rity but  not  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and,  Nebuchadnezzar-like, 
commanded  all  the  Protestants  in  Saluzzo  to  become  Homan 
Catholics  within  two  months !  These  were  the  times  and  this 
the  spirit  in  which  the  venerable  Tuscan  sage  was  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  his  enemies ;  to  the  mercies  of  a  Barberini  pope  and 
a  jealous  implacable  priesthood  !  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  demand  or  the  concession  was  most  infamous! 
A  Medici  delivered  over  his  friend  Camesecchi  to  certain  death; 
a  Medici  consigned  his  friend  and  master  Galileo  to  unkno^m 
but  certain  punishment ;  both  were  delivered  up  to  exasperated 
enemies :  the  first  was  state  policy  and  self-interest ;  the  second 
religious  bigotry,  youth,  fear,  and  personal  weakness :  both  were 
disgraceful :  but  if  the  infirmities  of  age  and  sickness  and  the 
fear  of  inquisitorial  torture  made  the  philosopher  recant,  the 
effect  of  spiritual  terrors  on  a  weak  ill-educated  mind  maj 
perhaps  allow  some  pity  to  mingle  with  the  expressions  of  deep 
execration  so  justly  due  to  Ferdinand  the  Second  of  Medids. 
In  June  Galileo  was  allowed  to  return  to  Tuscany  from  hii 
'*  Specie  di  piacevol  prigionea^'*  as  Muratori  is  pleased  to  de- 
nominate it,  (for  even  he  cannot  entirely  throw  off  the  priesdy 
garment)  where  after  residing  awhile  under  the  care  of  Arch- 
bishop Piccolomini  this  great  man  was  permitted  to  retire  to  a  | 
villa  he  possessed  at  Bellosguardo  and  finally  to  that  of  Arcetri 
near  Florence  where  he  died.  "  There  it  was"  says  Milton, 
'^that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a 
"prisoner  to  the  Inquisition.''  He  must  have  been  blind  too, 
for  that  misfortune  fell  upon  him  in  1637,  and  Milton's  visit 
was  made  in  the  following  year,  with  all  that  kindred  spirit 
which  helped  to 

"  Spread  his  name  o'er  lands  and  seas. 
Whatever  clime  the  smi*s  bright  circle  warms.*' 
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The  connection  between  Lorraine  and  Orleans  in  the  late 
conspiracy  drew  down  Richelieu's  vensjeance  on  the 

A.D.  1684. 

former  and  gave  him  a  pretext  to  occupy  that  duchy :  *  * 
the  duke  and  duchess  escaped  from  Nancy  in  the  disguise  of 
beggars,  and  after  a  series  of  adventures  arrived  at  Milan,  and 
afterwards  at  Florence,  where  the  Grand  Duke  received  them 
hospitably  along  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  then  a  refugee  on 
account  of  the  same  conspiracy  :  but  while  her  kinsmen  were 
still  in  Florence  the  old  Grand  Duchess  succeeded  in  having 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Vittoria  of  Urbino  privately 
celebrated.  This  young  princess  had  been  educated  in  a 
convent  by  her  aunt  Maria  Christina  de'  Medici  whence  she 
issued  an  adept  in  all  the  trifling  of  a  cloistral  education  and 
deeply  imbued  with  its  bigotry ;  but  ignorant  of  the  common 
circumstances  of  life  and  impressed  with  a  profound  admiration 
for  everything  connected  with  the  Church.  This  intellectual 
aberrancy  had  afterwards  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  her  son's 
education  which  in  its  turn  generated  an  enervating  and  extremely 
noxious  influence  on  national  character.  The  marriage  was  soon 
followed  by  Don  Francesco  de' Medici's  death  of  the  plague,  which 
then  infected  the  imperial  camp  before  Eatisbon,  and  in  France 
by  the  uneasiness  of  Kichelieu  about  Queen  Mary's  residence 
at  Brussels  coupled  with  the  pity  her  misfortunes  were  beginning 
to  excite  at  home  ;  wherefore  he  persuaded  Gondi  the  Tuscan 
minister  to  visit  her  privately  while  passing  on  other  business 
through  Flanders,  and  induce  her  if  possible  to  retire  into  Tus- 
cany ;  but  she  would  not  resign  the  chances  which  national  feeling 
at  home  and  imperial  success  in  Germany  had  presented,  and  this 
success  by  giving  heart  to  Spain  obliged  Richelieu  to  augment 
his  means  and  if  possible  form  alliances  in  Italy.  Edward  Duko 
of  Parma,  uneasy  under  Spanish  control,  followed  the  impulse 
of  an  independent  spirit  rather  than  the  suggestions 
of  political  sagacity  and  openly  declared  for  France ;  ' 
Ferdinand  was  more  cautious ;  Richelieu  euieovovrc^^  ^»  ^"^ 
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him  by  promises  of  emancipation  from  Spanish  thraldom  and 
the  cession  of  provinces  to  be  conquered  on  the  Tuscan  fron- 
tier ;  but  weak  and  indecisive,  he  vibrated  between  these  and 
the  more  solid  offers  of  Spain,  and  finally  took  a  middle  course 
by  professing  the  most  rigid  neutrality.  With  a  view  as  was 
avowed  to  the  general  good  of  Italy  he  proposed  a  league  be- 
tween Rome,  Savoy,  Venice,  Parma,  and  Genoa,  against  both 
France  and  Spain  if  either  should  attempt  to  alter  the  pohtical 
condition  of  their  common  country ;  but  the  old  dispute  of  pre- 
cedency between  Savoy  and  Tuscany  was  the  cause  of  its  failure 
in  that  court,  and  Urban  expected  more  benefit  for  the  Barbe- 
rini  race  by  clinging  closely  and  exclusively  to  France.  Ck^ 
who  was  sold  to  the  Church  and  the  principal  instrument  of 
Galileo's  fate,  returned  from  a  mission  to  Eome  convinced  of 
the  pontiff's  determination  to  oppose  Ferdinand  and  look 
entirely  towards  France  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  thus  finding  himself  isolated  in  his 
neutrality,  secretly  resolved  for  his  own  benefit  to  afford  clan- 
destine succours  to  France  without  forfeiting  the  friendship  of 
Philip  the  Fourth,  and  one  consequence  was  that  the  Cardinal 
of  Medicis  became  ecclesiastical  minister  for  Spanish  affairs  at 
Rome,  a  post  of  great  political  influence,  and  the  title  of  "  High- 
ness''Yf  as  moreover  accorded  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  Medi- 
cian  family,  an  honour  then  deemed  of  great  importance,  and 
previously  refused  with  persevering  obstinacy  by  the  Spanish 
monarchs.  Succours  were  immediately  afforded  to  their  fleets 
and  garrisons,  and  a  large  loan  from  the  Monte  di  Pieta 
completed  these  mutual  benefits.  The  Duke  of  Parma  soon 
invaded  Milan,  on  which  Ferdinand  sent  the  usual  succours 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Siena ;  but  so  strong  a  leaning  to- 
wards Spain  annoyed  Richelieu  who  seconded  his  remonstrances 
by  some  hostile  acts  against  Tuscan  commerce,  while  the  pon- 
tiff's hollow  friendship  alarmed  Ferdinand  for  his  own  frontier 
provinces  :  Urban  amongst  other  thin^  claimed  the  sovereignty 
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of  Castel  del  Eio  a  place  time  mimemorial  under  Florentine  pro- 
tection, and  constituting  himselfboth  judge  and  party 
in  the  cause  would  listen  to  no  explanation :  he 
refused  a  cardinal's  hat  to  one  of  the  Medici,  and  exciting  nun- 
cios, bishops,  and  inquisitors  to  infringe  the  rights  of  both 
prince  and  people  filled  all  Tuscany  with  confusion  :  Ferdinand 
ashamed  of  such  humiliation,  ashamed  of  his  own  subserviency 
to  Christina  and  the  council  of  state,  and  above  all  ashamed  of 
their  weak  and  injurious  renunciation  of  Urbino,  finally  resolved 
to  emancipate  himself  and  act  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  deaths  of  Medici  Archbishop  of  Pisa  and  Count  Orso  d'Elci 
facilitated  this,  and  that  of  the  old  Grand  Duchess  Christina, 
a  princess  more  worthy  of  regret  as  the  mother  of  a  femily 
than  a  sovereign,  confirmed  it:  educated  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis  she  inherited  more  of  her  bigotry  than  talent,  for  it  was 
in  union  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  expended  vast  sums  in 
the  foundation  of  convents  and  the  multiplying  of  an  already 
overgrown  priesthood,  the  taint  of  every  branch  of  public  admi- 
nistration and  domestic  privacy. 

The  Grand  Duke's  now  unfettered  government  threw  out 
more  sparks  of  energy  and  ability  than  before,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Parma  and  Spain  gained  him  credit  with  European 
diplomatists,  for  the  transaction  was  altogether  difficult :  that 
Duke's  rash  declaration  of  war  and  simple  trust  in  Richelieu 
had  provoked  Spain  and  drawn  down  ruin  on  his  country ;  he 
was  besieged  in  Placentia,  yet  still  obstinately  adhered  to  the 
French  cause  and  Richelieu's  sincerity.  Urban  considered  this 
a  fair  opportunity  to  oust  liim  from  his  possessions  in  favour 
of  a  Barberini,  and  consequently  fabricated  something  as  a 
foundation  of  certain  claims  which  were  speedily  attired  in  all 
the  formalities  of  law  and  parchment :  but  Ferdinand  eager  to 
save  his  brother-in-law  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Parmesan  dominions  were  restored,  and  apparent 
tranquillity  reestablished  in  the  north  oi  lta\y ;  iXie  c«Iv.^^Aw\^ 
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were  rather  humiliating  for  Parma  and  tardily  executed,  so 
that  all  Ferdinand's  influence  was  requisite  to  keep  him 
quiet  when  he  attended  the  Grand  Duke's  marriage  *. 

According  to  Galluzzi,  the  various  changes  in  Florentine 
government  until  Ferdinand's  assumption  of  independent 
authority  gave  rise  to  corresponding  alterations  in  subordinate 
offices,  because  each  successive  prince  modified  his  means  and 
instruments  according  to  his  disposition,  judgment,  or  political 
expediency ;  or  more  frequently  perhaps  according  to  the  influ- 
ences with  which  he  was  immediately  surrounded.  The  external 
policy  of  an  absolute  government  may  be  steady  throughout  a 
succession  of  despots  ;  its  internal  administration  may  be  con- 
sistent and  immutable  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  sovereign 
power ;  but  in  its  inHuence  on  public  prosperity  and  happiness 
it  must  be  variable  as  man's  nature  and  subject  to  all  its  vids* 
situdes.  There  is  perhaps  no  government  so  thoroughly  usefnl 
to  the  great  mass  of  society  as  that  of  an  able  enlightened  and 
benevolent  despot;  but  as  such  visitations  rarely  occur  and 
never  last,  more  permanent  and  freer  institutions  are  found  to 
be  preferable  though  charged  with  every  variety  of  evil. 
Cosimo  II.  was  wise  enough  to  follow  his  father's  steps  with 
his  £Either's  ministers,  and  his  government  rolled  soMy  and 
regularly  forward,  neither  unmindful  of  the  public  welfEire  nor 
ungracefully  sustaining  the  sovereign  dignity  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  early  as  the  latter  days  of  Ferdinand  I.  the 
supreme  judge  or  auditor  who  assisted  in  forming  the  Prince  s 
civil  and  criminal  judgments  had  become  weakened  like  his  sove- 
reign by  age  and  infirmity ;  wherefore  to  alleviate  his  duties,  the 
office  was  altered  to  a  board  of  coadjutors  under  the  appellation  of 
"  Consulta  "  or  Court  of  Consultation.  It  was  at  first  merely 
provisional  but  subsequently  received  a  permanent  form  and 
character  from  Cosimo  II.  and  being  charged  with  all  business 
that  needed  re-examination  or  concerned  legal  rules  and  rights, 
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soon  acquired  extensive  jurisdiction  as  a  high  court  of  appeal, 
and  allowed  many  lawyers,  all  eager  for  a  share  in  state  politics, 
to  approach  the  throne.  One  consequence  of  this  was  a  general 
change  in  the  form  and  character  of  public  acts  from  their 
ancient  simplicity  of  diction  to  legal  perplexity,  which  occa- 
sioned considerable  confusion  in  the  public  administration  of 
justice.  After  Picchena's  decease  the  regentesses  conceiving 
that  a  technical  accuracy  of  legal  phrase  was  more  valuable 
than  statesmanlike  views  and  language,  introduced  it  into  every 
business  of  moment,  and  to  arrive  at  perfection  summoned  even 
theology  to  their  aid  :  thus  guarded  in  conscience  and  doubly 
armed  by  church  and  law,  they  imagined  it  impossible  to  err, 
and  yet  they  were  undermining  the  sovereign  authority  and 
whole  character  of  Tuscany.  These  two  principles  soon 
acquired  a  predominance  not  only  at  court  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration, but  generally  over  the  national  mind ;  they  became 
fashionable,  a  fashion  that  neither  priest  nor  lawyer  was 
inclined  to  change,  and  litigation  and  religious  controversy 
spread  universally.  The  regentesses,  directed  by  a  council 
that  they  could  neither  vary  nor  remove,  left  the  administration 
of  justice  without  that  supreme  control  which  for  good  and 
evil  Cosimo  I.  and  his  successors  exercised  over  it :  they  were 
intent  on  lavishing  the  public  resources  upon  priests,  religious 
ceremonies,  and  vanity ;  the  state  counsellors  were  occupied  by 
foreign  politics,  and  each  minor  tribunal  was  left  to  exercise  its 
own  authority  without  superintendence  or  appeal ;  hence  par- 
tiality, arbitrary  judgments,  undue  influence,  and  popular 
discontent.  The  rising  vanity  of  courtiers  and  the  alteration 
of  ranks  increased  this  evil ;  before  Cosimo  I.  Florence 
knew  no  dukes,  counts,  or  marquises ;  but  on  the  contrary 
preserving  that  democratic  spirit  which  had  separated  her 
from  the  feudal  system  of  Italy,  she  actuj^lly  excluded  them 
from  every  part  of  public  government  The  vanity  of  crowned 
heads  to  be  served  by  tided  persons  was  early  vcafoi&i^^XyS 
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Cosimo  but  more  from  policy  than  lightness :  he  prided 
himself  on  having  a  Cohnna,  a  SaveUiy  an  Orsini^  a  Oonzaga^ 
or  a  Malatesta  at  his  court,  but  he  was  cautious  of  introducing 
titles  amongst  the  Florentines  themselves,  lest  they  should 
thus  be  drawn  from  commerce.  Francis  attracted  all  the  feuda- 
tories of  his  dominions  to  court  and  insensibly  infused  a  strong 
desire  amongst  the  people  to  be  distinguished  by  some  badge 
of  greatness :  merchandise  was  in  many  cases  abandoned  and 
fiefs  purchased,  generally  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  several 
were  formed  in  Tuscany,  and  a  new  rank,  directly  opposed  to 
the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Florentine  constitution,  arose  in  the 
commonwealth;  a  rank  which  eventually  became  as  onerous 
and  insolent  as  it  was  useless  and  unpopular.  The  two  regent- 
esses,  educated  in  all  the  pride  of  feudalism  and  disdaining  the 
service  of  untitled  persons,  promoted  this  spirit  to  the  utmost, 
so  that  some  of  the  most  opulent  citizens  abandoned  commerce 
to  strut  at  court  in  the  plumes  of  a  new-fledged  earldom  or  moro 
brilliant  marquisate.  The  ancient  republican  rank  of  Floren- 
tine citizen,  which  had  maintained  its  nobility  through  so  many 
ages  and  derived  its  distinction  from  the  privilege  of  exercising 
magisterial  duties,  now  became  despised,  and  no  nobility  was 
acknowledged  as  genuine  without  the  fresh  stamp  of  title  and 
feudal  jurisdiction.  Even  the  rank  of  senator,  formerly  the 
highest  now  became  depreciated ;  and  to  restore  its  value  the 
ancient  constitution  was  infringed  by  an  infusion  of  feudal 
aristocracy  never  before  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Floren- 
tine senate.  Prerogatives,  privileges  and  immimities  were 
eagerly  sought  and  easily  won  from  two  vain  women  by  this 
new  nobility,  who  absorbed  every  beam  that  could  augment 
their  own  splendour  and  enable  them  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  persuaded  the  two  Grand  Duchesses  that 
the  dignity  of  the  throne  depended  exclusively  on  a  brilliant 
court,  and  even  as  early  as  16*20  procured  a  law  which  restrained 
mthin  narrower  limits  all  female  rights  to  the  succession  of 
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real  property.  Oppressive  game  laws  soon  followed,  then  the 
privilege  of  arming  their  domestics,  and  the  consequent  par- 
tiality intimidation  and  injustice  of  the  tribunals  in  their  behalf, 
all  of  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
Leopold  of  Austria.  The  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered equal  to  any  nobles  in  Europe,  now  found  themselves 
ibased  and  insulted ;  they  were  still  denied  the  use  of  arms 
^hile  the  new  nobility  not  only  carried,  but  used  them  with  all 
;hat  insolence  that  springs  from  privilege  and  impunity.  Arro- 
gance outrage  and  insubordination  soon  became  the  peculiar 
dgns  of  noble  blood,  the  characteristics  of  high  rank,  the  exclu- 
jive  distinction  of  the  order ;  on  these  they  particularly  prided 
Jiemselves  and  by  these  they  were  most  ambitious  to  be  known ! 
A  greater  degree  of  ferocity  was  also  introduced  by  the  Lom- 
oard  wars;  and  the  manners  of  the  preceding  century  even 
tJiose  of  Duke  Alexander's  day,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  re- 
burned  to  Florence.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  were  indeed  com- 
mon throughout  Italy ;  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  ban- 
iitti  who  were  systematically  introduced  into  the  cities,  but  most 
[jonspicuously  at  Kome  and  Milan,  as  confidential  followers 
af  nobility :  even  Ferdinand  II.  himself  had  bravos  in  con- 
3tant  attendance  under  the  name  of  "Lance  Spezzate"  who  were 
willing  to  execute  the  most  sanguinary  commands  of  their 
master  in  every  part  of  Italy,  or  even  of  the  world,  and  without 
any  scruples.  The  most  resolute  of  Ferdinand's  Free  Lances 
was  one  Tiherio  Squileti  a  Neapolitan,  and  commonly  called  Fra 
Paulo,  from  his  having  been  originally  a  monk:  he  afterwards 
became  a  robber  and  assassin  in  the  church  territory  and  was 
Qotorious  for  the  most  daring  conduct;  but  his  band  having  been 
iispersed  he  took  refuge  in  Leghorn  and  there  the  Grand  Duke 
3f  Tuscany  engaged  him  as  his  chief  lance !  With  such  an 
jxample  and  perfect  impunity  for  the  great,  it  is  not  surprising 
±Bt  the  smallest  injuries  were  revenged  with  unscrupulous 
riolence,  and  deep   tragedies   accordingly  stain   tVia  wx»ssS.% 
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of  the  time.   The  story  of  Caterina  Canacci  and  Veronica  Cibo 
wife  of  Jacopo   Salviati  Duke  of    San  Giuliano  is  a  fearfol 
example  of  jealousy  and  female  vengeance.     The  house  of  Sal- 
viati, long  renowned  in  Florentine  history,  still  maintained  its 
distinction  as  well  from  rank  and  immense  wealth  as  from 
near  relationship  to  the  reigning  family.   Jacopo  Salviati  Duke 
of  San  Giuliano  was  married  to  Veronica  Cibo  of  the  Princes 
of  Massa,  a  jealous  imperious  woman  whose  attractions  were 
insulB&cient  to  attach  the  Duke  exclusively  to  herself,  for  being 
young  agreeable  and  extremely  handsome,  he  had  many  tempta- 
tions. Giustino  Canacci,  a  Florentine  gentleman  well  stricken  in 
years,  wished  to  marry  a  second  time  notwithstanding  his  having 
a  son  already  grown  up,  the  oflfepring  of  a  former  marriage :  he 
chose  the  young  and  interesting  Caterina  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Florence,  and  one  gifted  with  all  those  qualities  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  a  refined  and  sensitive  mind :  she  accordingly 
met  with  universal  admiration,  but  held  her  moral  position  in  so- 
ciety until  the  Duke  of  San  Giuliano  and  she  met  and  became  mu- 
tually enamoured.  Their  passion  remained  long  a  secret  fix)m  the 
Duchess ;  butonce  known,Veronica  wasnotthe  woman  to  let  it  con- 
tinue with  impunity.  After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reclaim 
the  Duke  she  finally  resolved  on  one  no  less  certain  than  tragical. 
Sending  for  three  "Sgherri''  or  assassins,  from  Massa,  she  gave 
them  short  and  distinct  orders  about  what  they  were  to  execute, 
and  on  the  eveningof  the  3 1st  December  1 638  guided  by  Canacci's 
son  Bartolommeo,  who  was  paid  by  both  parties  but  hated  his 
stepmother,  they  entered  the  house  which  still  exists  at  the  end 
of  the  Via  de'  Pilastri  near  the  church  of  Saint  Ambrogio. 
Caterina  was  at  the  moment  entertaining  some  friends,  perhaps 
watching  for  the  Duke,  who  was  however  known  by  the  other 
party  to  be  absent,  when  the  murderers  suddenly  rushed  in :  the 
guests  instantly  fled  and  the  beautiful  Canacci  with  her  female 
attendant,  the  only  being  who  remained,  were  stabbed  and  cut 
to  pieces.     Caterina's  head  was  carried  as  a  voucher  to  the 
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duchess  whose  vengeance  was  only  half  appeased.     It  was  a 
common  custom  amongst  the  great  of  those  days  to  send  the 
hushand's  clean  linen  to  his  dressing-room  every  Sunday  morning 
in  a  basin  covered  with  silk ;  but  the  duchess  added  Caterina 
Canacci's  head  to  the  usual  change  on  the  first  of  January 
1639.     When   the  Duke  rose  and  uncovered  the  basin  he 
nearly  fell  senseless,  but  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  Boc- 
caccio's Gismonda  at  the  sight  of  Guiscardo's  heart,  he  endured 
his  emguish.     Justice  then  stepped  in  to  punish  the  assassins 
but  they  had  already  escaped;    the  step-son   Bartolommeo 
Canacci  however  lost  his  head  as  an  accomplice ;  the  whole 
Florentine  population  of  the  lower  orders  were  furious,  and  to 
escape  from  them,  rather  than  from  any  apprehension  of  legal 
rigours  towards  herself,  the  Duchess  of  San  GiuHano  fled  from 
Florence  leaving  her  name  as  a  by-word  amongst  the  commu- 
nity.    This  from  its  peculiar  circumstances  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  from  the  quality  of  the  actors  excited  unusual  agita- 
tion, but  assassination  variously  modified  was  common.     The 
Duke  never  would  see  his  wife  again,  and  was  probably  glad 
of  so  favourable  an  occasion  to  abandon  her ;  but  this  was  her 
whole  punishment,  and  one  such  fact  is  sufficient  to  delineate 
the  disorder  of  those  unhappy  times  in  Florence  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Medici  *. 

These  examples  depraved  the  nation,  and  from  the  prince  upon 
the  throne  to  the  lowest  subject  such  ferocity  became  familiar,  so 
that  the  early  republican  times  seem  to  have  then  retunied  in 
their  most  odious  aspect  without  any  of  their  redeeming  qualities : 
the  nobles  were  again  rich,  powerful,  insolent,  oppressive ;  ex- 
clusively favoured  by  the  laws,  and  marked  the  character  of 
their  order  by  violence  contempt  and  outrage :  the  people  were 
despised,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon  in  both  epochs.  In  the 
former  there  was  all  the  energy  of  a  young  and  free  nation  to 

*  Osservatore  Fiorentino,  vol.  v.,  p.  66.     — Old  MS.,   p.   89,  in  the  autbiot'* 
— Borcaccio,  Decam.  Giomata  iv.,  Nov.     possesuon. 
1°. — Galliizzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xi.,p.  150. 
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^withstand  their  tyranny,  and  the  nohles,  depending  on  them- 
selves alone,  were  overpowered  and  humbled :  in  the  latter 
they  were  backed  by  despotic  power,  while  the  people,  ener- 
vated by  a  century  of  servitude,  had  neither  force  nor  spirit 
to  resist  and  patiently  bowed  their  necks  to  the  triple  yoke 
of  priestcraft,  slavery,  and  aristocratic  violence.  From  this 
general  maintenance  of  assassins,  as  household  servants  and 
regular  portions  of  domestic  establishments  it  is  no  wonder 
that  refinement  and  comparative  gentleness  of  manners,  so 
fostered  by  Ferdinand  I.  and  Cosimo  II,,  almost  entirely 
vanished  under  female  government  and  the  early  part  of 
Ferdinand  the  Second's  rule.  Few  incurred  this  prince's  anger 
and  escaped,  nor  was  his  example  lost  on  the  nobles;  and 
the  clergy,  seldom  slow  in  the  race  of  ambition  and  iniquity, 
gave  a  self-interested  protection  to  villains  of  every  rank, 
by  asserting  the  right  of  sanctuaiy  and  total  immunity  of 
churches.  Audaciously  and  insolently  opposing  themselves  to 
every  civil  authority,  they  aided  delinquents,  encouraged  crime, 
and  confounded  law  justice  and  order ;  so  that  between  a 
weak  and  bigoted  government,  a  powerful  and  arrogant  nobihty, 
and  a  proud  overbearing  priesthood,  sovereign  authority  was 
diminished,  the  revenue  wasted,  the  people  outraged,  industry 
withered,  the  laws  enfeebled,  and  a  whole  country,  previously 
teeming  with  comparative  life  and  spirit,  now  languished  under 
the  vices  and  follies  of  its  rulers  ! 

The  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1591,  which  asserted 
ecclesiastical  inviolability  and  the  consequent  right  of  sanc- 
tuary, formed  the  basis  of  clerical  operations,  and  all  Cosimo  the 
Second  s  efforts  were  insufficient  to  check  them  :  the  subtil ty 
of  Roman  courts  and  Urban 's  hatred  of  the  Medici  gave  fresh 
energy  to  Tuscan  priests,  and  scarcely  a  cause  came  before  either 
civil  or  criminal  court  into  which  they  did  not  foist  some  pre- 
tended ecclesiastical  right  to  perplex  the  judges,  and  then 
tlireatened  them  with  admonitioii  and  excommunication  if  they 
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presumed  to  continue  the  cause  otherwise  than  was  dictated  by 
the  courts  of  Rome ;  and  of  these  they  pretended  to  consider  the 
sovereign  as  a  mere  executor.     The  Sir  Robert  Dudley  before 
spoken  of  as  a  Catholic  refugee  who  had  settled  in  Tuscany,  made 
himself  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  in  bringing  the  navy  to 
greater  perfection  by  introducing  new  classes  of  vessels,  but  also 
by  constructing  a  considerable  part  of  the  fortifications  at  Leg- 
horn :  seeing  no  hope  of  recovering  his  native  property,  he  in  1 627 
instituted  a  process  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Florence  against 
all  the  English  nation  by  which  that  people  and  parliament. 
Catholics  only  excepted,  were  condemned  in  the  penalty  of 
8,200,000  pounds  sterling.     This  sentence  was  afl&xed  to  the 
cathedral,  and  Dudley  absurdly  demanded  its  immediate  exe* 
cution  by  a  seizure  on  all  the  English  property  at  Leghorn  ! 
Ferdinand  II.   and  the   regency  while  they  smiled  at  his 
demand  thought  it  necessaiy  to  assure  the  English  both  in 
London  and  Tuscany  that  their  possessions  were  safe  :  Dudley 
transferred  his  cause  to  Rome  where  the  sentence  of  the  Flo- 
rentine court  was  confirmed,  and  a  mandate  despatched  for 
its  execution  !     Such  insolence  was  too  much  even  for  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Dudley  would  probably  have  sufiered  for  his  auda- 
city  had  not  former   services  pleaded   in  his  favour.     But 
the  courts  of  Rome  were  gradually  absorbing  every  particle 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Tuscany,  and  as  rapidly  were 
Tuscan  prelates   encroaching  on  lay  authority;   so  that  the 
whole  duchy  was  becoming  a  Roman  province  swarming  with 
friars,  who  being  multiplied  and  encom'aged  by  Christina  aug- 
mented at  a  fearful  pace.     Seditious  doctrines  and  a  general 
spirit  of  disobedience  to  civil  law  was  insidiously  and  generally 
inculcated  by  these  mischief-makers,  who  having  great  influence 
over  the  people  incited  them  by  their  own  example  to  swerve 
from  public  duty  and  national  allegiance,  and  claim  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  a  protector !    Such  effects  and  the  very  power  of 
producing  them,  argue  great  suffering  from  mia^o^ettaxietLX.  «xA 
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general  oppression,  which  the  church  was  not  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of :  yet  only  a  few  years  after,  when  coming  from  a 
country  so  miserably  distressed  and  governed  young  Prince 
Cosimo  landed  in  Ireland,  even  he  was  astounded  at  the 
wretchedness  and  abject  misery  of  that  unfortunate  people! 
And  now  after  two  centuries  and  more  of  English  rule  they 
still  remain  so ! 

With  such  influence  over  a  court  which  they  betrayed,  and 
amongst  a  people  whom  they  seduced,  the  priesthood  became 
omnipotent,  invulnerable,  and  a  continual  drain  on  the  life- 
blood  of  society,  partly  for  themselves,  and  partly  for  the  pontiff 
who  thus  made  use  of  them.  Eelaxation  of  discipline  and 
immorality  amongst  all  the  monastic  orders  was  increased  and 
infected  the  community  at  large,  but  the  nuns  in  particular: 
Cosimo  I.  as  we  have  seen  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  monks  over  nunneries,  but  this  regulation  and  that 
of  the  superintending  visitors  ceased  with  him,  and  the  popes 
confirmed  their  original  ascendancy.  The  cloistered  population 
was  augmented  as  much  from  the  effects  of  domestic  female 
servitude,  as  from  an  education  so  austere  that  the  most  wretched 
of  a  family  sought  that  happiness  within  the  walls  of  a  convent 
which  was  denied  them  at  the  domestic  hearth;  nor  could 
the  recently  increased  rigour  of  conventual  discipline  prevent 
such  immigration.  In  1622  there  were  no  less  than  4203 
nuns  in  Florence  alone;  a  thousand  and  seventy-five  in  the 
little  city  of  Prato  and  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  in  the  Florentine  states  exclusive  of  Siena!  This  was 
an  everlasting  source  of  discord,  for  the  monks  while  asserting 
their  own  authority  over  all  nuns  of  the  same  order,  refused 
to  make  any  contribution  for  their  subsistence :  the  latter 
therefore  with  but  slender  revenues  were  in  constant  distress 
and  often  obliged  for  self-preservation  to  break  the  cloistral 
limits  and  beg  that  charity  from  the  public  which  their  spiritual 
directors,  backed  up  b^  tiie  poises,  most  heartlessly  refused. 
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Such  was  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Tuscany  in  its  civil  and 
jocial  relations  with  the  state ;  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
ihis  evil,     r 

After  the  wars  revolutions  and  other  changes  in  European 
jtates  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  manufacturing  and  com- 
nercial  industry  became  more  equally  spread  over  the  continent 
ind  islands  of  Europe :  nations  had  become  their  own  producers 
md  carriers,  and  no  longer  depending  on  foreign  sources  the 
Matter  proportionately  declined :  Italy  once  the  centre  and  soul 
)f  European  industry  was  first  drained  off  to  the  general  level 
md  then  dried  up  even  below  it ;  Florentine  merchants  and 
3ankers  had  long  abandoned  Lyon ;  agriculture  and  aristocratic 
canity  had  withdrawn  an  immense  capital  from  Tuscan  trade, 
3ut  Spain  still  held  forth  inducements  to  commercial  enterprise 
md  the  investment  of  money.  By  loans  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment Florentine  capitalists  made  a  large  interest  in  mortgages 
)f  revenue,  bottomry  on  the  American  treasure  ships,  and  other 
30urces  of  public  revenue  placed  at  their  disposal.  Spain  was 
in  fact  existing  on  loans,  feeding  on  her  own  entrails  by 
mticipations  of  revenue,  and  the  resources  thus  mortgaged  were 
is  changeable  as  light ;  varying  with  circumstances,  alternately 
3nriching  and  impoverishing  numbers,  but  still  probably  balanc- 
ing loss  with  profit  to  the  nation  at  large.  A  powerful  engine 
was  finally  set  to  work  that  by  superior  mechanism  absorbed 
the  money  trade  and  established  a  monopoly  which  gave  the 
final  wound  to  Tuscan  commerce. 

The  Monte  di  Pletd  had  from  its  establishment  by  Savona- 
rola been  of  great  use  in  lending  money  at  a  lower  interest  than 
the  Jews  and  ultimately  became  a  national  stock  for  funding  the 
property  of  widows  and  orphans ;  but  its  loans  still  continued 
and  its  funds  remained  open  to  public  investment :  increasing 
wealth  sharpened  the  love  of  gain,  and  a  reprehensible  desire 
for  mercantile  speculations  became  predominant  amongst  its 
managers.    A  Court  of  Directors  chosen  itoiii  VSaa  ci\\kLStkJ^  ^- 
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verned  the  corporation,  but  the  Grand  Dukes  soon  mingled  in 
its  affairs  and  shared  its  profits :  through  their  influence  the 
Spanish  loans  were  first  undertaken  by  this  magistracy,  which 
by  employing  the  profits  in  exporting  Tuscan  manuft^ctures  to 
Spain,  hoped  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  their  country  with  con- 
siderable gain  to  themselves.  The  project  was  both  laudable 
and  attractive,  and  its  results  so  fortunate  as  to  tempt  others  to 
embark  their  capital  in  the  same  adventure ;  but  in  time  the 
Spanish  assignments  for  the  payment  of  interest  fiEiiled,  new 
loans  became  necessary  as  bribes  to  procure  safer  mortgages 
for  the  old,  and  private  merchants  could  no  longer  compete 
with  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Monte  di  Pietd.  This  company 
therefore  gradually  absorbed  all  the  national  commerce  both 
internal  and  external;  even  the  wool  and  silk  trades  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  company's  connection  in  those  lines  of 
commerce  with  smaller  merchants  whose  only  chance  of  ex- 
istence was  by  joining  it  as  shareholders.  The  convenience 
for  supplying  Spain  with  money  which  a  connexion  vdth  the 
Monte  di  Pietd  afforded  to  the  Tuscan  princes  drew  their 
union  closer  with  this  company;  but  in  the  calamities  of  1680 
when  an  iavestigation  of  causes  was  forced  upon  government, 
the  mischief  of  so  powerful  a  monopoly  became  self-evident  and 
a  reforming  board  of  six  senators  was  immediately  established. 
They  unhesitatingly  recommended  the  reduction  of  this  Monte 
to  its  pristine  objects,  and  the  consequent  emancipation  of  com- 
merce :  but  the  evil  was  already  done,  the  shackles  were  too 
heavy  and  had  crippled  it;  the  people  complained  that  the 
galley-war  against  Turkey  destroyed  the  wool  trade  with  that 
country;  and  great  investments  of  capital  on  land  reduced 
both  wool  and  silk  manufacturers  to  destitution.  Large  sums 
were  borrowed  by  government  from  the  Monte  di  Pietd  to 
relieve  and  encourage  them,  which  only  reduced  the  funds  of 
that  body  without  any  permanent  mercantile  relief,  and  a 
rapid  decay  began  to  s^^iead  oyer  the  country.    Leghorn  alone 
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flourished ;  it  had  become  a  depot  of  merchandise  for  almost 
all  Europe  except  Tuscany  whose  commerce  had  passed  into 
strangers'  hands,  with  small  advantage  to  any  native  uncon- 
nected with  some  foreign  establishment !  Thirty  years  after 
its  foundation  Leghorn  had  become  too  small  for  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  1623  was  increased  by  an  addition  to  that 
quarter  which  from  its  similarity  of  form  has  been  denomintlted 
"  Venice";  but  much  of  this  prosperity  was  almost  necessarily 
at  the  expense  of  Pisa,  which  as  the  metropolis  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  industrious  state  would  have  held  its  rank  and 
Leghorn  become  its  seaport ;  but  as  rivals  in  commerce  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  carried  ofif  Pisa's  population  at  the  rate 
of  one-third  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years ;  that  is  from  16,157 
souls  in  1613  to  about  10,700  in  1630.  The  unrestricted 
importation  of  foreign  cloths  into  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  both 
equally  free,  and  the  sharp  cruising  of  the  galleys,  were  two 
causes  of  lamentation  at  Florence ;  but  the  time  had  past  for 
a  revival  of  the  Levant  trade  which  was  now  completely  absorbed 
by  more  enterprising  nations,  and  if  Tuscany  could  not  even  keep 
her  own  coasting  trade  out  of  Dutch  and  English  hands,  she 
could  hardly  expect  to  re-establish  an  old  line  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  opposition  to  them.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1632  to  begin  a  convoy  trade  by  means  of  his  squadron  and  a 
naval  peace  with  Turkey,  which  would  have  left  the  eastern  and 
African  commerce  at  liberty,  Ferdinand's  six  galleys  and  two 
galleasses  resumed  their  profitable  cruising  at  the  permanent 
annual  cost  of  200,000  ducats  to  the  country ! 

In  a  misruled  state  nothing  prospers  but  vice  and  knavery, 
md  Tuscany  had  now  become  essentially  so  ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Grand  Dukes  ceased  to  be  merchants  at  the  death 
>f  Ferdinand  I,  courtly  splendour  still  continued  with  decreased 
md  decreasing  means,  and  the  extravagance  of  female  govern- 
nent  finally  exhausted  the  treasury.  Bad,  severe,  and  vexatious 
aws  followed,  and  public  oppression  maxckied.  \ia3i^  m  \sasA 
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with  state  necessity  :  even  agriculture  declined  rapidly,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  assize  on  produce  and  other  galling  regula- 
tions ruinous  to  farmers  and  desolating  to  the  country :  game- 
laws,  monopolies,  penalties,  and  vexatious  prosecutions  drove 
men  from  tillage  to  the  capital  and  its  vicinity  as  paupers, 
whose  numbers  were  recruited  by  indiscriminate  alms-giving ; 
produce  annually  diminished,  and  the  state  declined*.  To 
remedy  this,  still  more  foolish  means  were  adopted,  and  an 
attempt  to  force  husbandry  showed  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
government :  in  1620  a  board  was  created  expressly  to  watch 
over  agriculture ;  its  duty  was  to  visit  the  rural  districts  and 
inform  itself  of  whatever  land  was  capable  of  new  cultivation 
or  amelioration,  and  to  teach  its  owners  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding :  this  was  so  far  well,  at  least  on  the  supposition 
of  knowledge  on  one  part  and  gross  ignorance  on  the  other : 
but  without  thoroughly  informing  themselves  of  the  real 
cause  of  disorder  they  in  the  promptest  and  most  arbitrary 
manner  began  at  once  to  apply  external  force  to  that  which  re- 
quired internal  nourishment.  No  landholder  was  exempt  from 
this  board's  jurisdiction  ;  it  could  delegate  its  authority  to  any- 
body no  matter  whom  in  the  provincial  cities  and  towns,  and 
thus  compel  the  proprietors  not  only  to  cultivate  land  that 
would  yield  no  profit,  but  to  cultivate  it  in  the  particular  mode 
the  commissioners  were  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  conse- 
quence was  an  accelerated  course  of  ruin,  a  retrograde  move- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  new  and  greater  misfortunes  to  the 
country ;  the  peasantry  became  indebted  to  their  landlords, 
and  were  expelled  from  their  farms  to  maintain  themselves  by 
pilfering  and  highway  robbery,  so  that  the  nation  in  the  midst 
of  luxury  refinement  and  high  civilization  was  falling  into 
primitive  barbarity  f !  In  this  general  decline  both  arts  and 
literature  must  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  involved ;  but  as 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xi. — Lcggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana. 
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vealth  luxury  and  refinement  in  the  few,  are  frequent  con- 
■omitants  of  distress  and  pauperism  in  the  many,  such  things 
neet  with  encouragement  until  a  much  later  period  of  national 
lecay. 

The  diminution  of  that  expense  which  Cosimo  II.  had  still 
naintained  to  complete  the  mausoleum  of  his  family  at  San 
Lorenzo,  was  a  great  check  to  the  artists  so  employed,  and  the 
workers  in  Pietre  Dure  were  sensibly  affected.  The  school 
►f  Giovanni  da  Bologna  was  continued  with  less  genius  by 
Pietro  and  Ferdinando  Tacca,  and  many  other  talented  sculptors 
inknown  to  fame,  flitted  about  in  the  last  gleams  of  expiring 
genius .  The  art  of  Florentine  Mosaic  was  still  sedulously  fostered 
)y  the  sovereign  whose  purse  alone  could  then  bear  the  expense 
>f  so  costly  and  beautiful  a  composition,  which  has  been  improv- 
ng  imtil  the  present  day,  and  is  now  exercised  by  many  private 
rtists  in  Florence.  As  connected  with  art  the  general  misery 
)revented  public  taste  from  compensating  for  any  diminution  of 
lourtly  patronage,  and  that  taste  began  now  to  run  a  less  noble 
:ourse  and  display  itseK  in  vain  pomp,  splendour  of  equipage, 
ind  external  magnificence ;  so  that  the  ancient  chaste  and 
;pirited  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  was  gradually  evaporating. 
Che  heavy  but  imposing  mass  of  Palazzo  Pitti  was  still  aug- 
nented,  though  not  terminated  by  Cosimo  II.,  and  these  labours 
)eing  continued  by  the  regentesses  stimulated  Ferdinand  II. 
md  his  brothers  who  were  men  of  taste  and  talent,  to  adorn 
t  internally  with  some  of  the  finest  works ;  wherefore  Pietro 
3errettini  da  Cortona  was  invited  to  Florence  and  employed 
n  painting  the  various  apartments ;  other  new  operations  were 
ilso  commenced  but  the  general  distress  caused  everything 
,0  languish. 

Nothing  in  fact  can  be  conceived  more  deplorable  than  the 
iondition  of  the  once  energetic  and  flourishing  Tuscany  under 
he  second  Ferdinand :  the  sovereign  himself  was  weak  young 
ind  not  over  capable,  his  authority  undernmie^  Vj  \3cka  e,Qrrcv5;:^\. 
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bigoted  and  even  treacherous  influence  of  those  about  him, 
and  openly  assailed  by  ecclesiastical  ambition  :  he  himself  was 
encircled  by  a  band  of  hired  murderers  and  a  body  of  insolent 
nobles  who  being  above  all  law  tyrannized  over  the  people  with 
impunity.  The  tribunals  were  partial  arbitrary  and  corrupt; 
the  priesthood  daring  Ifizy  and  encroaching,  devoid  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  spuming  all  allegiance  but  to  Borne  :  a  people 
bowed  by  misfortune,  ruined  by  taxation,  and  all  their  former 
resources  nearly  annihilated :  agriculture  was  sinking  under  vex- 
atious laws,  monopolies,  privileges  and  immunities ;  trade  and 
manufactures  were  expiring ;  a  costly  marine ;  an  extravagant 
court;  and  political  dangers  which  involved  a  constant  and 
expensive  state  of  armed  neutrality.  Besides  all  this  the  arts 
were  declining,  pure  taste  fisiding,  ferocity  of  manners  increasing, 
and  he  who  once  cast  so  brilliant  a  light  over  this  gloomy 
picture,  the  immortal  Galileo,  was  languishing  life  away  in  a 
small  villa,  the  victim  of  bigotry  malignity  and  moral  cowardice. 
Such  were  the  results  of  female  government,  a  long  minority, 
and  a  majority  with  little  talent  or  character.  But  Ferdinand 
did  better  alone  *. 


i 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. —  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  James  I.  nntil 
1625  ;  then  Charles  I. — France:  Louis  XIII. — ^>ain,  Naples  and  Sicily: 
Philip  III.  until  March  1621 ;  then  Philip  IV.— Portugal  subject  to  Spain.— 
German  £mperor  :  Ferdinand  II.  until  February  1637  ;  then  Ferdinand  III. 
—Popes  :  Gregory  XV.  until  1623 ;  then  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini) — Sweden : 
Gustavus  Adolphus  until  1632;  then  Christina.  —  Brandenburg:  George 
William. 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xi. — Leggi  e  Bandi  dl  Toscana. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FROM   A.D.  1637   TO  iLD.  IG^O. 


FERDINAND  II. 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANT. 

The  war  was  still  pursued  with  undiminished  energy  by 
France  and  Austria,  the  former,  generally  successful,  saw  Spain 
daily  becoming  more  feeble,  while  her  own  troops  were 
firmly  established  in  Pinarolo  and  Casale,  and  threat- 
ening Italy :  the  death  of  Victor  Amadous  Duke  of  Savoy,  by 
leaving  an  in&nt  sovereign  and  a  female  regency,  facilitated 
these  designs  and  made  both  Parma  and  Tuscany  uneasy. 
Urban,  with  peace  on  his  lips,  promoted  war  for  the  chance  of 
family  aggrandizement,  and  even  looked  forward  to  the  spo- 
liation of  Tuscany ;  and  that  state  with  Parma  inefifectually 
offered  their  mediation  between  France  and  Spain  on  seeing 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the  German  congress. 
In  Florence  a  general  tax  on  the  grinding  of  com,  which  since 
its  imposition  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1553  had  also  been  paid  by 
ecclesiastics,  was  now  increased  to  reimburse  the  Monte  di  Piet^ 
and  the  clergy  for  the  first  time  refused  to  contribute :  they 
as  usual  pleaded  clerical  immunity,  and  the  nuncio  even 
threatened  to  anathematize  any  collector  who  presumed  to 
demand  it,  while  he  audaciously  asserted  to  the  sovereign's 
face  that  no  authority  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  his  right 
had  any  value  without  the  pontiffs  approbation !  This  insolence 
was  reechoed  at  !^Jome  by  the  arrogance  of  «IL  \3cift  "ft^x\>«TOsi, 
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a  brood  which  had  increased  the  eternal  divisions  of  that  city: 
the  streets  were  traversed  by  chiefe  of  adverse  fieietions,  lay  and 
clerical,  and  followed  by  bands  of  domestic  assassins,  the  Car- 
dinal Antonio  Barberini  having  always  a  noted  rufl&an  called 
"  Manciiio  "  at  his  side,  the  most  desperate  robber  that  ever 
infested  Abruzzi  or  La  Marca.     The  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici  I 
was  attended  by  some  of  his  nephew's  most  daring  "  Lanee 
Spezzate,''  and  all  rode  armed  with  the  hand  on  the  sword  and 
their  eye  on  the  enemy  !     Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  when 
the  Duke  of  Parma  had  occasion  to  visit  Castro,  a  duchy  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  gates,  which  gave  its  chief  great  influence  I 
if  an  inhabitant  of  that  capital :  for  this  it  was  coveted  by  the  i- 
Barberini  who  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  Duke  of  Parma's  ^ 
necessities  to  purchase  it ;  but  becoming  aware  of  their  intrigues 
he  returned  home  without  entering  the  metropolis,  and  thus 
disappointed  them. 

Urban  VIII.  knowing  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  given  this 
timely  information,  redoubled  his  hatred  towards  that  prince, 
wrested  Castel  del  Rio  from  the  Alidosi  family  who  had  held 
it  from  time  immemorial,  and  followed  up  this  blow  by  t 
movement  of  troops  on  Citta  di  Castello  with  other  hostile 
signs  which  not  only  compelled  Ferdinand  to  assemble  his 
militia  on  that  frontier  but  even  alarmed  Spain,  whose  am- 
bassador informed  Urban  that  if  a  single  act  of  aggression 
were  committed  against  Tuscany  he  would  march  an  army 
into  the  Roman  states  from  Naples.  This  was  effectual  for 
the  moment,  as  well  in  arresting  hostilities  as  in  quieting  the 
dispute  about  the  flour  tax,  which  was  now  unopposed,  and  the 
nuncio  became  less  insolent. 

The  low  condition  of  Philip  IV. 's  treasury  induced  Olivarez 
to  flatter  Ferdinand  with  oflers  of  honours  and  office 

A.D.  1638.    .  -  ,         ,  .  , 

m  order  to  extract  money,  amongst  other  things  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  but  this  would  have 
alarmed  France,  oa^iYiQ  oriV-^  wice^\fc^\3ci^  Mediterranean  divi- 
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sion  for  his  brother  Carlo  which  appointment,  according  to  the 
prevailing  system  of  war,  did  not  commit  the  family  chief  with 
any  other  power.  The  French  cabinet  however  became  suspi- 
cious, but  Ferdinand  proved  his  good  faith  by  refusing  any  suc- 
cours to  the  governor  of  Milan  on  his  att«u;king  Vercelli,  which 
he  designated  as  aggressive  not  defensive,  and  therefore  claimed 
immunity.  Little  of  consequence  distinguished  the 
year  1639  at  Florence  except  a  continuance  of  petty 
troubles  from  the  Barberini  and  corresponding  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  nuncio  and  other  ecclesiastics ;  the  former  had  even 
presumed  to  erect  a  prison  within  his  own  palace,  which  was  im- 
mediately demolished  by  the  officers  of  justice.  Such  was  the 
audacity  of  the  priesthood  in  those  sad  days  and  such  would  it 
be  again  if  allowed  by  the  laity  and  governments  of  the  present ; 
the  corporate  spirit  is  the  same,  let  the  religion  be  what  it  will ; 
but  happily  it  is  often  studded  and  adorned  with  many  bright 
exceptions.  The  arrogance  of  Urban  VIII.  and  his  family  had 
disgusted  all  Italy,  which  vainly  sighed  for  the  decease  of  a 
pontijff  who  seemed  to  rise  in  renovated  strength  from  every 
attack  of  illness,  and  who  at  one  moment  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Tuscany  and  at  another  some  new  explanation  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets ! 

A  quarrel  between  Pope  Urban  and  Lucca  for  arresting  some 
of  Cardinal  Francotti's  servants  who  presumed  to  in- 
fringe the  laws  of  that  republic  by  carrying  arms, 
partially  affected  Ferdinand  a  portion  of  whose  territory  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  prelate  as  Archbishop  of  Lucca. 
The  respectful,  but  firm  and  successful  opposition  of  that  im- 
pretending  republic  to  papal  fury  taught  Ferdinand  that 
humiliation  was  not  the  means  to  adopt  with  such  a  court, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  persevere  in  opposing  it; 
but  the  political  situation  of  Europe  was  what  now  gave  most 
anxiety  to  the  Italian  states  whose  very  existence  depended  on 
universal  peace,  the  balanced  forces,  or  the  txAeiaiv&e  oi  xcLOt^ 
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powerful  countries.  The  fate  of  Lorraine  and  the  progress 
of  France  in  Piedmont  showed  how  little  was  to  be  expected 
from  Bichelieu's  forbearance  unless  it  happened  to  suit  his 
governing  policy.  Besides  these  conquests  he  now  threatened  * 
the  Milanese,  and  his  fleet  swept  the  Mediterranean  under 
the  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It  was  repaired 
and  supplied  at  Leghorn  by  Ferdinand  through  fear  of  occa- 
sioning a  descent  on  the  Maremma  garrisons,  which  would  have 
brought  war  into  his  dominions  although  pointed  against  Spain 
alone.  That  court  was  in  confusion  from  the  haughty  mis-  , 
management  of  Olivarez  and  the  insolence  of  Castilian  goyemors 
and  soldiers ;  Catalonia  had  revolted ;  Portugal  threw  off  the 
yoke  and  hailed  John  Duke  of  Braganza  as  her  king ;  Andalusia 
was  in  a  tumult,  and  the  whole  kingdom  weak  suffering  and 
exasperated.  Besides  this  the  Neapolitan  provinces  could 
scarcely  be  restrained,  Holland  had  taken  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  east  and  gained 
ground  in  Flanders  ;  the  Austrians  were  unsuccessful  in  Ger- 
many, and  Richelieu  who  more  or  less  pulled  every  string 
and  set  all  in  action,  was  everywhere  prosperous.  Piedmont 
was  one  wide  sheet  of  war  and  devastation  from  the  aspirations 
of  Cardinal  Maurizio  and  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  uncles  to 
the  infant  Duke :  supported  by  Spain  they  attempted  to  drive 
the  Duchess  Christina  from  the  government  and  tutelage  of 
her  son,  and  Prince  Thomas  it  was  said  looked  forward  even 
to  higher  objects  of  ambition.  Christina  however  would  make 
no  tame  submissions :  assisted  by  a  French  army  under  Count 
d'Arcourt  she  successfully  maintained  her  position,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Turin,  after  a  gallant  resistance  imder  Prince  Thomas, 
cast  more  glory  over  Richelieu,  obscured  both  branches  of  the  | 
Austrian  dynasty,  and  left  Italy  alarmed  agitated  and  disunited;  | 
but  still  moved  by  particular  interests  and  incapable  of  any 
common  resolution  for  the  public  good  *. 
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This  state  of  things  was  very  satisfactoiy  to  the  court  of 
Borne,  whose  ancient  and  inyariable  maxim  was  that 

,  _  ^  ,       A.D.  1641. 

quarrels  and  wars  amongst  European  potentates  made 

-»  them  all  more  obedient  to  pontifical  authority  and  enabled  the 
church  to  assume  new  rights  and  immunities.  The  Barberini 
therefore,  perhaps  the  most  rapacious  family  that  ever  filled 
that  throne,  quietly  awaited  an  occasion  of  enriching  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  threatened  all  their  neighbours, 
and  Urban's  first  object  was  Castro.  He  began  by  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  grain  from  that  duchy  a  right 
assumed  as  lord  paramount;  and  on  the  Duke  of  Parma's 
refusal  to  obey,  launched  forth  a  spiritual  admonition  against 
him  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  temporal  power  of  his 
arms  :  the  Duke  resolved  to  defend  himself,  and  other  Italian 
princes  deprecating  war,  armed  also  but  as  yet  without  any  open 
declaration.  Tuscany,  Venice,  and  Modena  thus  prepared  and 
awaited  the  event  ;  the  Grand  Duke  endeavoured  to  terminate 

^  the  matter  more  quietly  but  the  fixed  resolution  of  both  sides 
prevented  any  successful  mediation  and  Castro  was  soon  occu- 
pied by  fifteen  thousand  papal  troops,  who  afterwards  concen- 
trating at  Viterbo  threatened  further  hostilities.  Ferdinand 
assembled  about  fourteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms  ;  Modena 
openly  declared  for  Parma,  and  Urban  startled  by  this  sudden 
flash  of  arms  denied  any  ulterior  intentions  on  his  own  part 

^  while  he  began  to  collect  a  second  army  at  Bologna.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  deprecated  this  confederacy  as  a  thing 
totally  at  variance  with  Spanish  policy  and  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, while  his  cabinet  through  the  viceroys  of  Naples  and 
Milan  offered  Pontremoli  and  the  Presidj  if  Ferdinand  would 
openly  declare  himself  for  Spain  and  at  once  dissipate  its  sus- 

\  picions  of  the  league.  Olivarez  in  fact  believed  that  the  secret 
object  of  all  this  alliance  was  not  the  defence  of  Castro  but  a 
French  alliance,  a  thing  which  would  probably  have  cost  Spain 
the  province  of  Milan  if  not  Naples  itself,     l^ot  "^^a  ^T«wi^ 
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herself  less  troubled  at  the  strange  apparition  of  an  Italian 
league,  and  her  ambassador  made  every  effort  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  Urban  was  playing  only  his  own  game,  and  Parma  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  men  resolved  on  war.  The  term  of  w 
the  papal  monitory  being  finished,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January 
1642,  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication  issued  from  the 
Vatican,  principally  on  the  plea  of  paying  the  creditors 
of  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  incamerating  the  surplus. 
This  iniquitous  proceeding  exasperated  all  the  Italian  princes, 
who  after  seeing  the  movement  of  ten  thousand  men  against 
Parma,  formed  a  new  league  including  Venice  Modena  and  Tus- 
cany for  the  preservation  of  peace,  with  a  secret  article  to  assist 
the  Duke  of  Parma  by  the  maintenance  of  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand menfor  ten  years.  Thirty  thousand  ducats  were  immediately 
supplied  to  him  by  Tuscany  and  forty  thousand  by  Venice,  which 
arrested  the  papal  army  in  its  meditated  conquest.  Besides  this 
engagement,  Ferdinand  had  assembled  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
men  imder  his  brother  Don  Mathias  de'  Medici,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  frontier  town  of  Cortona,  as  a  place  of  arms,  against 
any  papal  aggressions  in  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  Bishop 
of  Lamegos  the  new  Portuguese  minister  at  Home  was  attacked 
in  the  open  street  by  Losvalez  the  Spanish  ambassador,  each  at 
the  head  of  his  ruffian  band,  and  an  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  carry  off  the  former  from  Leghorn,  but  prevented  by 
Ferdinand.  The  Spaniard  retired  indignant  against  the  pope, 
and  the  viceroy  of  Naples  menaced  him  with  an  invasion  of 
his  southern  frontier,  so  that  the  Barberini  finding  more 
enemies  than  they  expected  gave  up  the  Parmesan  expedition 
and  withdrew  their  army.  The  Duke  of  Parma  relieved  from 
this  embarrassment  entered  the  church  territory  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  horse,  and,  coming  suddenly  on  the  enemy,  struck 
such  a  panic  that  the  papal  general  fled  to  Bologna  with  but 
fifteen  hundred  men  the  rest  having  taken  to  flight  without 
even  seeing  the  enemy .  Continuing  his  inroad  to  Forli  unstained 
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by  any  outrage,  a  rare  thing  in  those  times,  the  Duke  of  Parma 
had  no  difficulty  in  supplying  and  recruiting  his  army,  and 
would  have  pushed  on  to  Rome  but  being  restrained  by  Venice 
and  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  desist,  which  he  did  with  a  bad 
grace,  exclaiming  that  "  The  madman  knows  his  own  business 
better  than  the  wise  do  the  afifeirs  of  others."  Most  of  his 
followers  had  in  fact  attended  him  from  personal  attachment, 
his  popular  name,  and  the  hopes  of  booty,  rather  than  from 
any  expectation  of  regular  pay,  and  as  this  could  not  last,  it 
became  necessary  to  recommence  hostilities.  Demanding  a 
passage  through  Tuscany  he  entered  it  by  Galeata  and  marched 
on  Arezzo,  intending  to  move  forward  and  with  Ferdinand's 
assistance  recover  Castro  and  even  occupy  Rome  which  was 
then  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  for  the  pope's  enemies,  and 
they  were  many,  would  all  have  joined  his  standard.  Ferdi- 
nand's weakness,  the  lukewarmness  of  Venice,  and  that  invete- 
rate reciprocal  suspicion  which  has  ever  marked  the  Italian 
character  and  argues  general  faithlessness,  altogether  prevented 
this  enterprise  and  occasioned  subsequent  war,  which  might  have 
been  well  avoided  by  a  spirited  seizure  of  the  existing  crisis. 

Edward  of  Parma  therefore  went  forward  alone,  took  Citta 
della  Pieve,  summoned  Orvieto,  and  maintained  his  army  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  but  seeing  that  no  support  was  to  be  had  from 
Tuscany,  that  one  papal  army  was  advancing  on  his  left  from 
Bologna,  and  another  assembling  near  Rome  under  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini  in  his  front,  he  resolved  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  Citta  della  Pieve  and  Castiglione  del  Lago,  and  there  ex- 
pect a  reenforcement  of  near  five  thousand  men  from  Parma 
under  his  brother  Don  Francis.  Rome  was  still  in  terror,  and 
had  Modena  and  Tuscany  joined,  the  war  would  soon  have 
ended ;  but  Ferdinand  fearful  of  his  own  state  acted  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  badly  educated  and  naturally  weak  and 
irresolute  prince,  the  pupil  of  bigoted  women,  and  the  captain 
of  bravos.     Time  now  became  of  moBtconsec^«iLCfe\ft'V3^'asi, 
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and  by  the  French  ambassador's  aid  negotiations  were  opened 
at  Castel  Giorgio  in  the  Orvieto  territory,  where  Cardinal 
Spada  arrived  with  full  powers  while  Antonio  Barberini  iros 
assembling  six  thousand  men  for  the  preservation  of  Castro. 
The  Duke  soon  perceived  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  by  priestly 
cunning  acting  on  the  indifference  or  timidity  of  his  allies; 
he  foresaw  the  pope's  designs  and  his  own  difficulties ;  and  when 
the  treaty  remained  for  Urban's  ratification  alone  such  obstacles 
were  interposed  as  to  manifest  tiiat  pontiff's  real  intentions  to 
the  world.  By  reducing  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  winter  in  ao 
enemy's  country  he  gained  time  for  preparations  to  oppose  him 
in  the  spring  with  all  the  force  of  Rome,  or  else  compel  him  to 
retire  altogether :  the  latter  course  was  adopted  and  he  with- 
drew amidst  the  derision  of  the  Barberini  race  and  a  tempest 
of  priestly  curses.  They  unblushingly  accused  him  of  obstruct- 
ing the  consummation  of  the  treaty,  while  he  vowed  vengeance 
in  the  next  campaign,  when  along  with  Modena  he  should  again 
attack  the  papal  territory.  Urban's  conduct  showed  the  con- 
federates how  necessary  it  became  to  compel  him  by  force  of 
arms  to  observe  treaties,  and  while  he  endeavoured  to  dissolve 
the  League  they  were  more  determined  in  openly  manifesting 
their  resolution  to  continue  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  storm  of  human  passions  weakness 
and  iniquity,  the  immortal  Galileo  passed  quietly  into  an  exist- 
ence more  congenial  to  his  lofty  nature;  an  existence  where  our 
greatest  enjoyment  will  perhaps  be  a  close  and  clear  contempla- 
tion of  the  omniscient  mind,  a  revelling  in  the  brightness  of 
inexhaustible  knowledge,  the  delights  of  boundless  intellect  and 
immeasurable  love !  The  spiritual  being  of  Galileo  had  worn 
out  the  animal  and  might  easily  be  supposed  to  have  transmi- 
grated into  the  infant  Newton  who  on  Christmas  day  of  the 
same  year  first  opened  his  eyes  on  that  marvellous  system 
which  he  was  further  destined  to  enlighten. 

Louis  d'  £ste  the  Prvu&e  of  Modena's  brother  and  Giovam- 
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batista  Gondi,  "who  had  become  chief  secretary  on  the  death  of 
Cioli,  repaired  to  Venice  to  arrange  the  confederates* 
operations,  but  all  real  business  was  retarded  by  the 
state  of  Europe,  until  Urban 's  preparations  on  the  Venetian 
frontier  gave  a  fair  occasion  to  commence  hostilities.  Eichelieu 
died  in  1642;  Lous  XIII.  soon  followed,  and  as  Cardinal  Mazze- 
rino  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Barberini  and  but  little  inferior 
to  Eichelieu,  now  ruled  France,  it  was  feared  he  might  carry 
her  arms  further  into  Italy :  besides  this  both  Parma  and 
Modena  postponed  the  general  objects  of  the  League  to  pri- 
vate interests,  which  were  at  that  moment  their  most  power- 
ful incentives.  In  may  1643  however  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Tuscany  Venice  and  Modena  (for  the  Duke  of  Parma 
on  being  refused  the  chief  command  reserved  his  independence) 
by  which  near  twenty  thousand  men  were  to  take  the  field  in 
two  divisions;  one  in  Lombardy  under  Venice,  the  other  in  Tus- 
canyunder  Ferdinand :  both  were  to  attack  the  church  territory 
on  the  same  day  under  the  united  standards  of  the  League  em- 
blazoned with  the  confederates'  arms  and  the  motto  "  Fro  bono 
pads''  All  their  aid  was  promised  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  who 
was  pressed  to  join  them,  and  the  publication  of  this  confede- 
racy was  preceded  by  overt  acts ;  for  Venice  had  already  com- 
menced hostilities  on  the  Po,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  the  Fer- 
rarese,  where  he  took  Bondena  and  Stellata,  and  by  magazines 
and  fortifications  made  them  the  basis  of  his  future  movements. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  joined  the  Venetian  army,  of  which  his 
division  became  the  advanced  guard,  and  entering  the  Ferra- 
rese  country  acted  in  conjunction  with  Parma  while  the  main 
body  reduced  the  Polesine ;  after  which  aU  were  to  move  for- 
wai'd  into  the  heart  of  the  ecclesiastical  states.  At  the  same 
time  the  Tuscan  division  under  Prince  Mathias  of  Medicis  with 
the  Grand  Duke  at  their  head  marched  from  Florence  to  Mon- 
tepulciano,  and  for  nearly  a  century  such  a  sight  had  not 
been  seen  in  Tuscany.     Eight  regiments  o£  T1\^sc»3Cl  HsoiwD^s:^ 
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and  one  of  Germans ;  sixteen  squadrons  of  horse,  four  of  which 
were  Austrian  cuirassiers ;  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  fifty 
pieces  of  artiUery  formed  this  army.  The  ambassadors  and 
nuncios  retired  on  all  sides  from  the  respective  courts,  and 
Urban  in  a  public  manifesto  complained  that  the  children  of 
the  Church  had  conspired  to  tear  their  mother  to  pieces.  War 
thus  commenced. 

The  French  ambassador  Fontenay  along  with  the  Spanish 
cardinals  Albomoz,  Cueva,  and  others,  tried  hard  but  vainly  to 
arrest  hostilities,  the  pope's  duplicity  being  always  opposed  by 
the  confederates  to  any  proposals  of  peace.  Citta  della  Pieve 
three  miles  from  the  frontier  was  first  attacked  and  soon 
capitulated  with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  who  were 
marched  without  arms  to  Orvieto:  Castiglione  del  Lago  a 
town  strongly  posted  on  the  Perugian  lake  held  out  only  four 
days  under  the  Duke  of  Comia,  who  finally  put  himself  and 
possessions  under  the  League's  protection.  The  Marquis  of 
Borro,  who  really  directed  all  mihtary  movements,  gained 
great  credit  for  his  rapid  reduction  of  this  place,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  succoured  by  twelve  thousand 
men  within  four  miles  of  the  town  at  the  moment  of  occu- 
pation. The  capture  of  Castiglione  gave  Ferdinand  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake  by  means  of  a  flotilla,  besides  the  possession 
of  many  neighbouring  strongholds,  amongst  them  Passignano 
which  opened  the  road  to  Perugia.  Thus  far  all  succeeded ; 
but  the  necessity  of  garrisoning  captured  places  diminished 
the  army,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma's  independent  movements 
paralysed  every  united  operation  of  the  League,  drew  an 
attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  prevented 
reenforcements  coming  to  the  Florentines.  Ferdinand  however 
was  not  discouraged :  he  made  fresh  levies,  ordered  his  gallevs 
to  blockade  the  papal  coast,  and  two  small  affairs  which  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  the  Tuscans,  in  the  other  the  Modenese 
Were  successful  against  ^]bLQ  ooisimi^m  euemy,  gave  iresh.  spirit 
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to  the  confederacy.  Meanwhile  the  knights  of  Malta  isent  two 
galleys  to  the  pontiff's  aid,  and  the  Tuscan  priesthood  thun- 
dered from  the  pulpits  against  their  own  soYoreign  and  the 
war ;  the  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  sequestration  of  Mal- 
tese property  and  the  exile  of  every  foreign  priest  with  a 
similar  sequestration.  This  showed  some  vigour,  and  Ferdi- 
nand's example  was  imitated  by  his  allies ;  he  followed  it  up 
by  destroying  the  wall  formerly  built  by  the  Churdi  to  push 
the  river  Chiana  back  on  the  Amo,  his  object  being  to  direct  a 
great  mass  of  water  against  Eome  which  was  already  terror- 
struck  by  the  unexpected  success  of  the  campaign.  Pope  Urban 
wept,  and  prayed  for  peace;  his  treasure  was  exhausted,  new 
impositions  fretted  the  people ;  but  the  Barberini  pride  was  not 
yet  humbled  and  peace  no  nearer  than  before.  The  foreign 
ministers  again  mediated,  yet  Ferdinand  would  Hsten  to  no 
proposals  and  pushed  forward  nearly  to  Citta  di  Castello: 
meanwhile  Don  Mathias,  who  remained  with  a  division  of  the 
army  to  watch  Perugia,  tired  of  an  inactive  blockade  resolved 
if  possible  to  fight  the  papal  army,  but  hearing  that  a  detach- 
ment of  four  thousand  two  hundred  men  were  marching  to- 
wards Tuscany  he  followed  them  to  Gastel  San  Giovino  and 
after  a  severe  conflict  and  the  enemy's  defeat  with  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  men  he  made  the  rest  prisoners,  besides  four  pieces 
of  artillery.  This  victory  enabled  the  army  to  advance  within 
three  miles  of  Perugia,  which  was  more  closely  beleagured  by 
occupying  a  central  position  between  that  city,  Todi,  and  Assisi, 
ravaging  all  the  country,  and  destroying  every  flour-mill  on  the 
Tiber;  Perugia  therefore  began  to  show  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 
and  all  Cardinal  Barberini's  authority  became  necessary  to  curb 
the  citizens.  The  perverseness  of  Parma  and  the  inactivity  of 
Venice  paralysed  every  offensive  movement  of  Modena  and 
cramped  the  Tuscan  army,  while  the  enemy  was  not  only  en- 
abled to  draw  reenforcements  from  Bologna  and  other  places, 
but  make  an  inroad  with  four  thousand  men  over  \]bi^  iiisvmXsiM 
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of  Pistoia  and  attempt  that  tomi  by  treachery.  The  assault 
was  given  but  the  inhabitants  and  militia,  although  surprised 
and  hastily  assembled,  beat  and  drove  them  back  to  Bologna 
-mth.  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  after  having  inflicted  great 
injury  on  the  country.  Don  Mathias  hastened  to  Florence 
and  reassured  the  people  who  had  been  somewhat  fluttered  by 
this  sudden  incursion,  but  after  securing  that  frontier,  found 
his  movements  so  impeded  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  as  to  involve 
a  concentration  of  all  his  fleld  force  round  Perugia  in  order  toi 
maintain  that  position.  The  Barberini  then  made  an  attempt 
on  Pitigliano  to  ^ain  an  entrance  into  the  Senese  country  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Tuscany,  but  the  Florentines  com- 
pelled them  to  raise  the  siege  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men 
besides  artillery  and  baggage.  This  victory  by  securing  the 
Tuscan  frontier  would  have  allowed  the  siege  of  Perugia  to  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour  had  not  the  autumnal  rains  prevented 
it:  whereupon  the  campaign  finished,  but  the  troops  remained 
on  the  papal  territory.  Ferdinand  who  had  increased  his  force 
to  twenty  thousand  men  saw  the  necessity  of  assistance  and 
demanded  it  from  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  1557;  but  Urban 
did  the  same  as  lord  paramount  of  Naples  :  the  Spanish  cabinet 
acknowledged  both,  but  conceiving  that  they  cancelled  each  other 
complied  with  neither.  Attempts  at  pacification  were  renewed 
to  which  an  illness  of  Pope  Urban  at  first  imparted  a  cha- 
rax5ter  of  sincerity  which  his  recovery  destroyed,  and  the  League 
resolved  on  augmenting  its  forces  to  thirty-six  thousand  men. 
Venice  being  a  little  roused  by  Tuscan  successes,  determined  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  ensuing  campaign  as  the  only 
chance  of  forcing  Urban  to  a  peace :  hostilities  recommenced 
early  in  1C44  and  the  victory  of  Lago  Scuro  in  the 
beginning  of  March  gained  her  general,  Valetta, 
some  renown  and  brought  matters  nearer  to  a  crisis.  Peace 
was  again  treated  for,  and  now  with  more  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  Urban  and  his  brood,  because  that  pontiff's  life  was  believed 
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to  be  of  short  duration ;  wherefore  by  the  exertions  of  Cardinal 
Bichi  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Venice  on  the  last  of  March, 
to  the  great  relief  of  an  unhappy  people,  the  sure  sufferers 
and  rare  gainers  in  princely  quarrels.  But  though  Castro  was 
recovered  by  Parma,  no  party  actually  profited  by  this  war;  things 
returned  to  their  former  state  and  all  conquests  were  recipro- 
cally abandoned.  The  belligerents  were  blamed  for  not  making 
better  conditions,  but  if  victors  adhere  to  the  original  object  of 
war  when  they  can  almost  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  only 
let  their  cause  be  legitimate  and  they  deserve  praise  not  blame 
for  their  moderation  *. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  scarcely  fulfilled  when  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  Pope  Urban  VIII.  died,  to  the  inex- 
pressible joy  of  Italy  and  especially  of  Rome,  which  had  been 
longing  for  deliverance  from  a  man  who  had  tormented  the 
city  with  taxation  and  Italy  with  useless  wars.  The  conclave 
was  divided  into  the  feustions  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  more 
powerful  Barberini :  the  Medici  belonged  to  the  second,  and 
the  first  was  feeble  :  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici  as  protector  of 
Spain  led  that  faction :  the  French  could  do  nothing  alone, 
and  proposals  were  made  by  some  patriot  cardinals  who  had  no 
personal  hopes,  that  the  spiritual  and  temporal  functions  should 
be  divided  between  the  pontiff  and  sacred  college,  which  alone 
was  to  exercise  the  latter  and  utterly  exclude  nepotism  !  The 
mere  idea  of  any  measure  with  public  good  for  its  object  is 
sufficient  to  astonish  all  readers  of  papal  history  at  this  epoch  ,* 
but  there  were  too  many  eager  candidates,  to  allow  of  such  a 
notion  being  entertained  for  a  moment ;  and  if  Urban's  long 
rule  disgusted  the  many,  it  was  because  they  suffered  from  the 
oppression  without  sharing  the  spoil. 

Urban  VIII.  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  and  Cardinal 
Giovambatista  Pamfili,  a  Eoman  of  seventy-one  years  old,  was 
elected  in  September  under  the  name  of  Innocent  X.  He  soon 

*  Moratori,  Annali. — Galluziiy  Lib*  v\\.,  ck^  i.,  Si.^  w^  *m. 
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showed  bis  partiality  for  Spain  and  the  Medici  and  an  utter 
dislike  to  France  and  the  Barberini :  Ferdinand's  brother 
Giovanni  Carlo  was  immediately  adyanced  to  the  cardinalate, 
and  his  uncle  Carlo  gained  considerable  credit  for  managing 
this  election,  which  not  only  secured  a  friendly  pontrff  but  re- 
stored the  Medician  influence  at  Eome.  The  Barberini  wished 
to  imite  themselyes  to  Innocent  X.  by  a  family  marriage,  but 
Donna  Olympia  Maidalchini,  his  sister-in-law  who  ruled  both 
him  and  Borne,  had  higher  views ;  she  looked  to  the  future  pon- 
tificate for  her  son  and  therefore  made  him  a  cardinal,  while 
the  mortified  Barberini  turned  to  Spain  for  shelter  against  the 
coming  storm  *.  Yet  their  fears  could  scarcely  have  been  great 
when,  as  the  price  of  Spanish  protection,  they  offered  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  five  thousand  men  for  one  year  in  the  Milanese, 
an  offer  only  declined  by  Don  Louis  de  Haro  the  Spanish  prime 
minister,  through  apprehension  of  alienating  Tuscany  and  forcing 
its  sovereign  into  the  arms  of  France.  On  the  other  hand 
Cardinal  Mazzerino  was  disgusted  by  Innocent's  declared  par- 
tiality to  Spain  and  Tuscany,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
refusal  of  a  cardinal's  hat  to  his  brother,  all  the  odium  of  which 
fell  on  the  Grand  Duke.  The  latter  was  urged  by  Innocent 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Barberini,  but  however  disposed 
to  please  the  pope  and  become  friends  with  a  powerful  race  as 
little  scrupulous  as  himself  in  their  modes  of  vengeance,  such 
an  act  of  weakness  would  have  been  wholly  unsuitable  both  to 
the  times  and  the  character  of  a  Medici.  Ferdinand  was  there- 
fore not  so  weak  as  to  forego  his  expectations  of  future  ven- 
geance by  premature  reconciliation,  and  resolved  to  take  his 
chance  of  the  consequences. 

Legal  processes  were  instituted  against  the  Barberini  for 

1645   P^^^ic  peculation  which   compelled   them  to  claim 

Mazzerino's  aid  who  finally  restored  them  to  their 

country :  this  led  to  heart-burnings  with  Tuscany,  and  loud 

*  Vita  di  Donna  Olim^a  "tla^AilWVvvivv  '^vedS^  '^i^oa.'^iQSBa  di  SaA  Martino 
(Ed,  1781.)     By  a  cotemi^nxi. 
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complaints  about  the  part  which  Ferdinand  had  taken  in  the 
business  to  the  prejudice  of  France,  which  he  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  excuse. 

A  French  squadron  destined  as  was  announced  to  act  against 
the  papal  and  Tuscan  galleys,  obliged  Ferdinand  to 
assemble  ten  thousand  men  on  the  coast  and  put 
Leghorn  and  Porto  Ferraio  into  a  state  of  defence ;  and 
Spain  alarmed  for  her  garrisons  offered  them  either  for  sale  or 
in  pawn  to  him  if  he  would  only  guarantee  their  protection : 
both  offers  were  declined ;  the  first  because  it  would  not 
save  them  from  a  siege,  and  the  second,  as  being  too  open 
and  dangerous  an  act  against  France.  The  French  squadron 
saUed.  but  an  ambassador  had  previously  arrived  to  ofifer  its 
assistance  and  the  friendship  of  Louis  XIV.  if  Ferdinand 
would  only  declare  himseK  against  Spain  and  consent  to  aug- 
ment his  dominions  on  the  Genoese  and  Lombard  frontier;  or 
if  he  would  even  attempt  the  conquest  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia  with 
French  assistance ;  but  if  not,  he  was  conjured  to  remain  neuter 
and  not  bind  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Siena.  The  last  propo- 
sition was  agreeable  to  Ferdinand  who  had  long  been  wincing 
under  an  obligation  exacted  so  rigorously  and  returned  so  faith- 
lessly ;  he  therefore  signed  a  convention  of  neutrality  on  the 
eleventh  of  May  which  granted  the  free  use  of  Tuscan  ports 
and  a  passage  through  those  states  to  the  fleet  and  armies 
of  France.  This  was  immediately  notified  to  the  Spanish 
cabinet  which,  angry  as  it  was,  could  not  in  existing  circum- 
stances afford  to  show  any  displeasure  at  the  risk  of  losing 
Tuscany  altogether.  The  French  squadron  commenced  opera- 
tions by  capturing  the  tower  and  port  of  San  Stefano  in  the 
peninsula  of  Monte  Argentario  and  besieging  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Orbitello,  one  of  the  Presidjy  by  sea  and  land* 
Grosseto  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tuscan  army  under 

*  It  is  a  singular  but  undoubted  fact  land  gate  ^th  confidence  and  impunity 

that  the  *^MaV  Aria''*  never  enters  while  his  compamon  "s^oviV^  xa^^iX. ^nXv 

tnthin  Orbitello,  while  all  without  is  certain  deat\i  oiiVy  ^  fevi  -^ac^i^  feoux 

death  !  One  man  may  Bleep  inside  the  him  on  the  otlieT  »^«  oi  ^^  ^tk«- 
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the  Marciiese  del  Borro,  and  Orbitello  held  out  so  stoutly  as 
to  allow  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  to  attack  and  disperse  the 
French,  at  sea,  while  the  marsh  miasma  assisted  him  with 
far  more  deadly  effect  on  shore.  Orbitello  showing  no  dispo-  'j 
sition  to  parley,  the  siege  was  raised  on  the  appearance  of  I 
reenforcements  from  the  south,  and  the  French  infantry  em-  1 
barked  while  their  cavaliy  took  the  route  through  Tuscany  to  i 
Spezia  in  the  Genoese  territory.  This  fsdlure  gave  heart  to  ) 
Spain  and  embarrassed  Ferdinand;  but  the  preparations  of  | 
France  alarmed  everybody  and  saved  him  from  Spanish  indig- 
nation. Innocent  X.  after  attempting  to  rouse  the  Grand 
Duke  from  his  neutrality,  began  himself  to  entertain  a  more 
friendly  feeling  towards  France,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Donna  Olympia,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  Barberini,  he  re- 
stored their  possessions  and  employments  and  assigned  Avignon 
for  their  residence.  The  Duke  of  Parma's  death,  the  extreme 
weakness  of  Spain,  the  determined  neutrality  of  Ferdinand, 
Donna  Olimpia's  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  France  in  order  to  save  her  son-in-law's  princi- 
pality of  Piombino,  and  the  soothing  influence  of  Barberini  gold 
upon  her  politics;  all  combined  to  make  Innocent  X.  treat  that 
family  so  leniently,  but  to  the  great  indignation  of  Kome.  A  subse- 
quent marriage  between  Donna  Olimpia's  grand-daughter  and 
a  Barberini,  with  the  promotion  of  another  of  these  princes 
to  the  cardinalate,  completed  their  triumph,  so  that  the  five 
nephews  of  Pope  Urban  ultimately  recovered  both  riches  and 
influence  at  the  court  of  Innocent.  This  was  Donna  Olimpia  s 
mode  of  making  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness ;  for  the  pontiff  was  old,  and  expected  soon  to  fail,  and 
the  Barberini's  persecution  showed  her  that  she  also  might  I 
require  protectors*.  . 

While  a  congress  which  had  assembled  at  Munster  in  West-    | 

bridge!  and  yet  to  sight  the  town  •  Muratori,  Anno  1646. — Galluizi, 
appears  a  dirty  nnhcaUYiy  \vo\e,  \Xva  lAb.  vil.^  cap.  iv.  —  Vita  di  Donna 
country  healthy  and  \)eau\aiu\\  Q\saiYa^\i^.Vl^\'^« 
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phalia  discussed  the  conditions  of  general  peace,  France  was 
unrelaxing  in  active  hostility,  and  Ferdinand  would  again  have 
openly  sided  with  that  kingdom  had  not  his  fear  of  Spain,  who 
already  threatened  Siena,  prevented  him :  wherefore  he  was 
forced  to  content  himseK  with  sending  an  ambassador  to  the 
congress  on  his  own  account  alone  in  the  settlement  of  Italian 
affairs,  who  was  if  possible  to  disentangle  him  from  the  existing 
obligations  incurred  by  Cosimo  I.  as  vassal  Duke  of  Siena. 

Another  squadron  with  a  force  of  about  eight  thousand  men 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur  de  Meilleraie  and  Du  Plessis 
Praslin,  alarmed  both  Spain  and  Tuscany ;  the  former  was 
att«u5ked  at  Piombino  and  Porto  Lungone  in  Elba ;  Piombino 
made  but  four  days'  fight,  and  Lungone  fell  after  a  month's 
siege  :  the  squadron  then  departed,  but  disputes  arose 
in  Elba  and  Tuscany  between  the  French  garrisons 
and  the  Grand  Duke's  subjects,  which  occasioning  remonstrances 
to  the  court  of  France  it  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
expressly  fomented  to  embroil  Ferdinand  with  Spain  by  some 
overt  act,  Eenewed  offers  were  made  to  that  effect  and  as 
resolutely  declined,  but  the  service  of  his  brother  Mathias 
was  proposed  and  accepted  as  commander  of  the  fleet  then 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde's  orders :  Prince  Mathias  however 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  in  maritime  affairs, 
but  really  because  he  was  too  proud  to  serve  under  anybody. 
Although  these  negotiations  were  secret  Philip's  suspicions 
arose,  and  the  sale  of  almost  all  the  Tuscan  galleys  to  France 
augmented  them,  notwithstanding  that  Ferdinand  had  pre- 
viously offered  these  vessels  both  to  Venice  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples.  The  latter  also,  in  consequence  of  the  troubled  state 
of  Sicily  and  Masaniello's  exploits,  demanded  the  usual  suc- 
cours and  was  refused ;  this  still  further  widened  the  breach 
while  Ferdinand  sighed  for  tranquillity;  because  in  a  rigid  and 
peaceful  neutrality  alone  could  he  hope  to  reestablish  his  finances 
and  the  national  welfare. 

The  Tuscsms  were  m  fact  still  suffering  feoia  ^*^  ^a.V.^  ^^^t 
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which  they  heliev^d  unnecessary ;  the  Monte  di  Pieta  was  ei- 
hausted,  the  burdens  heavy,  and  another  fieunine  threatening 
the  country  with  disease  and  general  want  The  old  magis- 
tracy of  abundance  had  long  been  found  inadequate  to  prevent 
scarcities,  but  ancient  habit  made  the  people  confide  in  iis 
efficacy  more  than  in  private  enterprise  which  it  paralysed,  and 
Ferdinand  although  conscious  of  the  fjEdlacy  was  too  timid  to 
remove  it  As  an  assistant  means  however  he  charged  six  d 
the  chief  merchants  to  provide  the  city  with  grain  independent 
of  the  office  of  abundance,  being  well  convinced  of  the  superior 
efficiency  and  cheapness  of  private  interest  to  public  boards, 
and  the  event  proved  it. 

A  tax  on  paper  and  a  reform  of  the  Mont^  di  Pieta,  although 
only  indirectly  affecting  the  clergy,  were  denounced  as 
new  infringements  of  their  rights,  and  the  change  in 
Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  was  gradually  adopting  the  policy  of 
Urban  and  the  Barberini,  equally  encouraged  their  audacity  in 
Tuscany  and  Parma,  where  the  young  Duke  Eannuccio  II.  was 
similarly  tormented.  Everything  was  still  in  agitation,  the 
tumults  continued  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  Modena  had  joined 
with  France,  and  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  was  now  the  only 
hope  for  Italian  tranquillity:  even  this  soon  vanished,  for  though 
the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Osnabruck  pacified  Germany,  the 
war  between  France  and  Spain  still  raged  and  shook  all  Italy. 
Tuscany  in  particular  felt  this  insecurity,  because  not  being  a 
fief  of  the  empire  it  was  omitted  in  the  treaty,  and  the  bellige- 
rent nations  having  shaken  off  Germany  were  likely  to  bring 
hostilities  into  that  country.  The  death  of  Don  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  from  poison  given  instead  of  medicine,  cast  a  momen- 
tary  gloom  over  the  court,  but  in  general  there  are  few  whc 
can  be  so  easily  spared  or  who  are  more  quickly  forgotten  than 
the  scions  of  royalty,  and  yet  few  are  placed  in  a  situation  tc 
do  more  good  if  they  be  capable  and  willing  to  exert  them 
selves.  Don  Lorenzo  had  shared  in  the  spoils  of  Don  Gio 
vanni's  widow  and  cknidieu,  wi^/^rea  >2awa.  ^^^SnfiAfuUy  active 
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otherwise  he  liyed  in  comparatiye  obscurity  and  soon  vms  for- 
gotten both  by  the  prince  and  people*. 

Don  John  of  Austria  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  having  finally 
repressed  Masaniello's  insurrection,  assembled  a  force 
at  Messina  to  recapture  Piombino  and  Lungone  and 
demanded  Ferdinand's  contingent:  the  latter  tried  to  avoid 
this,  but  seeing  Don  John  resolute  and  no  prospect  of  support 
from  Mazzerino  if  he  refused,  for  the  latter  had  even  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Catalonia,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  time,  turned  short  round  and  again  made  his  peace  with 
Spain.     The  circumstances  of  the  moment  and  Don  Louis  de 
Hero's  favourable  disposition  towards  Tuscany  enabled  him  to 
succeed  in  thus  freeing  himself  from  much  anxiety  and  ex- 
pense, and  his  commerce,  such  as  it  was,  from  the  piracy  of 
French  cruisers  who  from  Piombino  and  Lungone  infested  the 
coast  and  made  little  distinction  between  friend  and  foe.     A 
second  war,  then  imminent,  about  the  duchy  of  Castro,  made 
this  reconciliation  almost  necessary  to  prevent  the  former  ex- 
tending to  other  parts  of  Italy :  Innocent  X.  had  adopted  Urban 's 
views  about  that  fief,  and  creditors  were  convenient  excuses 
for  predetermined  spoliation :  they  were  put  in  possession  of 
several  places  for  the  liquidation  of  their  claims  in  despite  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma's  ofier  to  satisfy  them  imder  the  guarantee  of 
Spain ;  Innocent  asserted  that  he  was  merely  administering  jus- 
tice without  any  ulterior  views ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Castro  having 
been  about  this  time  assassinated  with  the  connivance  of  Ran- 
nuccio,  several  towns  instantly  fell  under  the  talons  of  the  pon- 
tiff: reprisals  were  made  on  church  revenues  at  Parma,  all 
foreign  ecclesiastics  were  banished,  and  an  army  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  was  in  readiness  to  attack  the  pope's  territory.    Spain 
and  Tuscany  interfered,  but  Innocent  at  once  attacked  the  city 
of  Castro  itseK,  and  when  Eannuccio  marched  to  raise  the  siege 
and  demanded  a  passage  through  Tuscany  it  was  not  only 
refused,  but  the  refusal  maintained  by  force  \ieciax3fi^^et^Mi3KsA 

*  Discorao  di  Cosimo  BaronceUi,  "MS. 
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did  not  consider  that  such  provocation  justified  a  war  against 
the  pontiflf.  The  Duke  of  Parma  ■was  weak,  he  gave  up  the 
command  to  Gaufrido  his  favourite  minister  and  the  Bishop's 
murderer,  who  was  suhsequently  defeated  atCasale  on  his  return 
from  the  expedition.  By  the  advice  of  Ferdinand  and  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  this  man  was  immediately  imprisoned  and 
soon  after  lost  his  head,  upon  which  was  laid  every  sin  com- 
mitted against  Eome.  But  all  this  humiliation  failed,  Innocent 
was  too  intent  on  his  quarry;  he  took  Castro,  dispersed  the 
inhabitants,  destroyed  the  whole  city,  levelled  the  very  ground 
where  it  stood,  and  erected  a  column  on  the  desolate  spot  to 
record  a  pontifiTs  vengeance  for  a  prelate's  death !  After  this 
act  of  priestly  beneficence  a  treaty  was  concluded  which  gave 
Innocent  possession  of  the  duchy  as  ecclesiastical  property 
until  every  debt  were  discharged,  and  if  not  accomplished 
within  eight  years  the  tenure  was  to  became  permanent  and 
Castro  forfeited. 
Ferdinand  was  justly  blamed  for  allowing  this,  but  he  could 
neither  afford  a  war  nor  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  his 
armed  neutrality  was  a  heavy  burden  which  he  felt 
doubly  anxious  to  get  rid  of;  besides  he  was  now  solely  intent 
on  strengthening  his  friendship  with  Philip,  and  the  offer  of 
Pontremoli  by  that  monarch  for  600,000  crowns  enabled  him 
to  enlarge  his  dominions.  This  city,  the  capital  of  Lunigiana 
lies  in  the  Val-di-Magne  a  plain  watered  by  the  Magra  and  the 
Verde  rivers,  and  its  territory  extends  from  the  Apennines  to 
the  river  Cravia  with  about  sixty  miles  of  circumference.  As 
its  revenue  did  not  exceed  3000  scudi,  political  motives  and  the 
hope  of  improvement  would  alone  have  justified  such  a  price ; 
but  the  country  had  been  oppressed  and  exhausted,  and  this 
only  could  account  for  so  small  a  revenue,  as  six  thousand 
souls  was  then  considered  to  be  the  civic  population ;  and  no  less 
than  seventy-nine  villages  with  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants were  supposed  to  occ\ii^y  the  country  I  At  present  there  are 
only  about  four  thousa3i&.  Ci\\A2;eo&  «30L^^i^\*^^TL\iJal^«sA\KQ^^3M^^^ 
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sand  rural  inhabitants,  ^bicb  as  regards  the  city,  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  thousand  in  about  ninety-fiye  years ;  that  is  from 
1745  to  1840  * :  the  ancient  estimate  is  therefore  probably  exag- 
gerated and  is  moreover  out  of  proportion  to  so  slender  a  revenue. 
PontremoH  during  the  Milanese  government  was  one  of  those 
small  states  which,  nominally  under  Spanish  protection,  soon 
became  vassals,  and  commanding  the  communication  between 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany  it  was  jealously  guarded,  while  the  pro- 
vinciat  chiefs  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  discord.  In  the 
subsequent  state  of  Spanish  afiflEiirs  the  maintenance  of  this  post, 
isolated  as  it  remained  from  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  was 
deemed  too  costly  and  useless,  and  therefore  sold  to  the  Genoese 
in  1647,  but  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  were  not  ful- 
iilled;  for  the  people  insisted  that  King  Philip  had  no  right  to 
sell  them  to  a  foreign  state.  The  price  to  Ferdinand  was  nomi- 
nally vast,  yet  really  diminished  one-fifth  by  his  hopeless  credits 
on  the  crown  of  Spain.  This  sale  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Genoa,  but  the  imperial  investiture  silenced  her  and  placed  the 
Grand  Duke  in  possession,  who  in  the  fullness  of  joy  oflfered  all 
his  assistance  to  Don  Juan  for  the  reduction  of  Piombino  and 
Lungone,  both  of  which  after  a  month's  siege  surrendered  and 
cleared  the  French  altogether  from  Tuscany.  On  this  occasion 
a  present  of  a  Florentine  mosaic  table  worked  with  excellent 
skill  and  in  exquisite  taste  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  Don  Louis 
de  Haro :  it  illustrated  stories  from  the  poets,  and  in  the  centre 
was  a  golden  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.  on  a  base  of  pre- 
cious stones,  by  Gaspero  Mola:  the  whole  group  was  ornamented 
with  pure  gold,  but  the  value  of  the  workmanship  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  materials.  Don  Louis  de  Haro  honestly  showed  it 
to  the  king  requesting  his  permission  to  receive  so  costly  a 
favour,  but  Philip  deeming  it  more  suitable  to  a  royal  than  a 
subject's  cabinet,  kept  it  for  himseKI 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  v. — Repetti  Pizionario  Geograf  <»,  &c*,  di  To«wo»., 
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The  possession  of  Pontremoli  opened  a  yikj  to  new  acquisi- 
tions through  the  quarrels  of  feudal  chiefs  and  the 
discontentment  of  their  yassals,  amongst  whom  Me-  | 
dician  interference,  like  our  own  Indian  protectorates,  seems  j 
always  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  worst  cause.     The  son  of  I 
a  Marquis  Fosdinuovo  conspired  to  deprive  his  father  of  life  and  I 
property,  and  Ferdinand  supported  him  at  Vienna  while  Genoa 
took  the  other  part :  both  states  were  in  &ct  endeavouring  to 
take  advantage  of  the  universal  discord  in  that  province  to 
benefit  themselves,  and  much  ill-blood  arose  between  them  which 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  conterminous 
points  in  their  course  of  self-aggrandizement. 

The  paramount  necessity  of  retrenchment  and  future  economy, 

the  love  of  science  and  literature  imbibed  from  Galileo, 

and  the  general  encouragement  of  talented  men,  be,gan 

again  to  give  a  more  intellectual  tone  to  courtly  habits  and 

manners :  a  more  simple  and  rational  style  of  living  spread  from 

the  palace  downwards,  without  that  gorgeous  luxury  which  in 

excluding  the  many  mortifies  those  whom  fortime  alone,  not 

rank  talent  or  manners,  or  any  incapability  of  adding  brilliancy 

to  society,  often  denies  the  means  of  joining  it.     The  interests 

of  Tuscany  moreover  were  with  more  favourable  aus- 

A.D.  1653. 

pices  again  identified  with  Spain,  which  under  the 
prudent  and  comparatively  honest  government  of  Don  Louis 
de  Haro  was  recovering  from  her  former  state  of  prostration : 
peace  had  been  reestablished  in  Catalonia ;  Barcelona  was 
reduced  to  obedience  ;  the  Duke  of  Mantua  had  openly  joined 
her,  and  in  putting  himself  imder  Philip's  protection  even 
admitted  a  Spanish  garrison  to  Casale.  All  these  were  so 
many  signs  of  returning  strength,  and  the  decay  of  French  I 
influence  in  Italy  infused  a  new  feeling  of  security  which  / 
softened  manners  by  gradually  melting  down  that  reckless 
ferocity  and  absence  of  principle  so  often  engendered  through 
fear,  weakness,  and  lYieVx  ^XXj^xidasit,  ^us^icion. 
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Pope  Innocent's  advanced  age  generated  the  usual  intrigues 
at  Rome  where  through  Donna  Olympia's  influence 
the  Barberini  were  in  the  ascendant,  so  that  it  became 
expedient  to  send  the  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici,  deacon  of 
the  sacred  college  and  protecting  Cardinal  of  Spain,  charged 
with  the  full  volume  of  Medician  hatred  to  oppose  their  in- 
fluence :  he  was  also  assisted  by  the  young  Cardinal  of  Medicis, 
and  both  acted  under  Ferdinand's  orders  as  the  depositary  of 
Philip's  most  secret  plans.  The  latter  simultaneously  endea- 
voured to  quiet  the  uneasiness  of  France  at  this  close  alliance  with 
Spain  by  certain  attentions  of  state  ceremony  which  the  cardinals 
were  commanded  to  pay  to  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  and  the 
French  party  at  Eome :  this  elicited  the  particular  thanks  of 
Mazzerino  and  the  queen,  and  induced  them  to  overlook  the 
Grand  Duke's  friendly  reception  of  Cardinal  Gondi  Archbishop 
of  Paris  who  had  escaped  from  imprisonment  on  account  of  his 
share  in  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  Parisian  parliament 
against  the  Government.  The  death  of  Pope  Innocent  on  the 
seventh  of  January  1655  concentrated  all  the  previous  intri- 
gues in  the  Conclave,  where  the  Barberini,  supported 
by  France,  and  the  Spaniards,  led  on  by  Tuscany,  were 
obstinately  struggling.  In  the  midst  of  this  battle  a  third 
party  was  formed  under  the  secret  orders  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
Barberini,  who  calling  themselves  the  ''flying  squadron,''  took 
conscience  and  public  good  as  their  motto  and  determined  to 
act  independently.  There  were  seventy-one  cardinals,  and 
forty-one  of  these  were  necessary  to  elect  a  pope,  wherefore  the 
*'  squadrone  volante"  which  mustered  but  thirty-three,  was  only 
able  to  exclude,  unless  it  joined  one  of  the  others.  The  Spanish 
division  could  also  exclude,  and  determined  not  to  yield,  while 
that  of  France  declared  its  resolution  to  die  in  conclave  sooner 
than  abandon  their  candidate.  Continued  confinement  how- 
ever overcame  the  valour  or  patience  of  many,  and  after  some 
mancEuvring  between  the  **  squadrone  volante"  vs^^*^^^'^- 

voL.  r.  II 
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niards  they  came  to  a  parley  which  terminated  in  the  election  of 
Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VII.  Chigi 
was  generally  acceptable  for  his  talents,  experience,  and  conci- 
liating disposition ;  but  his  comparatively  vigorous  age  made  this 
election  unpalatable  to  the  older  cardinals,  and  though  the  Medici 
who  were  principally  instrumental  in  his  election  imagined  that 
they  had  gained  a  staunch  adherent  they  ultimately  discovered 
that  the  private  friend,  imder  a  change  of  station,  is  not  always 
the  public  protector.  Francis  I.  Duke  of  Modena  who  had 
married  a  Barberini,  and  whose  eldest  son  was  also  allied  by 
marriage  with  one  of  the  Martinozzi,  niece  of  Cardinal  Maz- 
zerino,  became  on  this  and  other  accounts  suspected  by  the 
Marquis  of  Carazena  governor  of  Milan,  who  requiring  assu- 
rances of  fidelity  obliged  him  to  demand  French  assistance, 
wherefore  being  also  supported  by  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  he 
made  active  war  on  that  city.  Ferdinand  apprehensive  of  seeing 
Parma  drawn  into  this  quarrel  and  attempting  the  recovery  of 
Castro,  endeavoured  to  get  a  prolongation  of  the  time  for  pay- 
ment, or  the  liberty  of  alienating  a  portion  of  that  state  to  pay 
the  debts.  The  young  Cardinal  of  Medici  was  charged  with 
this  negotiation,  but  Alexander  met  him  by  a  plump  denial, 
asserting  that  Castro  was  much  too  convenient  an  acquisition 
for  the  church  to  permit  its  alienation,  besides  showing  other 
marks  of  enmity,  so  that  the  cardinal  prepared  to  retire  in 
disgust  when  he  was  commanded  to  receive  Queen  Christina, 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  renounced  a  sceptre 
which  she  was  too  silly  to  wield  and  a  religion  too  simple  and 
perhaps  too  austere  for  her  worldly  propensities.  The  society 
of  young  prelates  and  Christina's  attractions  became  so  agree- 
able to  all  parties  that  Pope  Alexander  added  a  cardinal  of 
maturer  years  to  regulate  these  visits  in  order  that  neither 
profene  nor  sacred  purple  should  be  stained :  as  regarded  the 
younger  Medici  this  precaution  seems  to  have  been  insufficient, 
tor  Ferdinand  was  soon  after  requested  to  recall  his  brother 
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to  Florence  for  greater  security.  Young  gay  and  agreeable 
prelates  no  doubt  added  much  to  the  attractions  of  a  religion 
which,  amongst  the  cardinals  at  least,  was  then  no  impedi- 
ment to  fashionable  immorality  or  any  other  mundane  pleasure 
even  though  it  might  have  been  dashed  with  a  little  licen- 
tiousness *. 

About  this  time  the  plague  making  its  way  from  Naples 
passed  along  the  coast  towards  Tuscany,  but  was  ^^  ^^ 
there  excluded  by  a  prohibition  of  all  correspondence 
with  Rome,  where  the  "  squadrone  volante  "  still  soared  as  a 
powerful  independent  body,  but  whose  ascendancy  Ferdinand 
was  not  inclined  to  suffer:  after  some  ineffectual  efforts  to 
dissolve  it  he  determined  on  a  reconciliation  with  the  whole 
race  of  Barberini,  and  by  uniting  them  to  Spain  neutralize 
the  hostility  of  that  monarch,  through  their  influence  with 
Modena.  This  plan  succeeded,  and  a  restoration  of  their 
sequestered  property  by  Philip  IV.  completed  the  pacification, 
which  was  not  distasteful  even  to  France,  although  it  reenforced 
the  Austrian  faction  at  Rome. 

Ferdinand  and  his  brother,  afterwards  Cardinal  Leopold, 
inherited  much  of  the  family  taste  for  science  and 
literature,  and  a  careful  education  under  the  instruc- 
tion and  influence  of  Galileo  improved  and  confirmed  it :  war 
plague  and  famine,  with  long  and  general  misery  had  ob- 
structed such  pursuits ;  but  when  a  reconciliation  with  Spain 
ensured  national  safety  and  calmed  the  sovereign's  anxiety, 
fresh  energy  was  imparted  to  philosophy  by  their  example. 
Both  Ferdinand  and  Leopold  were  not  only  encouragers  of 
scientific  men  but  were  themselves  well  qualified  to  take  part 
in  philosophical  labours  and  experiments,  and  quicken  the 
advance  of  truth.  Galileo  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
quisition while  Ferdinand  was  yet  a  youth  and  still  in  a 
manner  under  female  influence,    but  he  now  nourished  the 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  vi. 
I  l2 
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seeds  sown  by  that  great  man,  and  was  instrumental  in  de 
molishing  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  Tuscany  to  make  room 
for  that  of  his  two  illustrious  cotemporaries  Bacon  and  Galileo. 
Emulating  the  literary  glory  of  old  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  he 
established  a  Platonic  academy  as  the  first  measured  attack 
on  the  philosophy,  the  usurpation,  and  tyranny  of  the  cloisters. 
Under  this  influence  the  great  object  of  Florentine  sages  soon 
became  a  deduction  of  truth  from  the  observation  of  facts, 
the  dissolution  of  ancient  bondage,  and  the  total  dissipation  of 
error  by  the  force  of  real  experimental  wisdom.  ITie  most 
efficacious  means  for  this  was  a  reciprocal  and  universal  in- 
tercommunication of  mind,  and  the  consequent  collision  of 
opinions:  thence  numerous  Florentine  societies  sprang  up 
with  varied  objects  and  a  diversity  of  appellations :  literature, 
science,  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  all  had  their  votaries,  and 
every  rank  concurred  in  giving  spirit  and  emulation  to  the 
scene.  The  example  of  the  Delia  Crusca  academy  which 
combining  pleasure  with  business  often  melted  pedantry  in 
conviviality,  was  followed  by  all  the  others,  each  having  its 
**  Stravizzio''  or  periodical  banquet  where  temperate  indulgence 
imparted  zest  to  philosophy.  Amongst  these  societies  the 
"  Converzazione  Filosofica''  of  the  Pitti  palace  was  most  cele- 
brated :  it  consisted  of  the  ablest  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  the  day,  most  of  them  the  friends  scholars  and  disciples 
of  Galileo  of  whom  Evangelista  Torricelli  occupied  the  first 
i-ank  and  filling  the  place  of  his  great  master  almost  ri- 
valled his  celebrity;  but  death  carried  him  off  in  1647  at  the 
age  of  nine-and-tliirty.  This  retarded  the  march  of  genuine 
philosophy;  but  every  atmospheric  change  will  still  remind 
the  world  of  Evangelista  Torricelli  da  Modigliana.  Famiaiio 
Michelini  and  Niccolo  Aggiunti  dal  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
one  of  Galileo's  most  intimate  friends,  were  the  instructors 
of  the  Tuscan  princes  in  mathematics  and  practical  astro- 
nomy :  Viviani,  Maraili,  Paulo  andCandido  del  Buono,  Antonio 
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Uliva  and  the  celebrated  physician  poet  and  philosopher,  Fran- 
cesco Redi,  all  contributed  to  embellish  the  "  Converzazione 
Filosofica"  and  lent  a  new  grace  to  royalty  while  they  benefited 
and  illuminated  the  world.  These  scientific  labours  were  how- 
ever  as  yet  only  the  separate  exertions  of  individual  men  ; 
but  with  Ferdinand's  patronage  and  under  Leopold's  especial 
care  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  was  finally  concentrated 
in  the  "  Accademia  del  Cimento"  which  being  the  first  ex- 
perimental society  became  the  model  of  all  those  that  were 
subsequently  formed  in  Europe.  The  taste  for  Italiaii  litera- 
ture which  distinguished  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third 
and  his  Empress  Leonora  had  already  caused  them  to  assemble 
many  learned  Italians  and  form  them  into  an  academy  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Vienna,  where  the  emperor's  family,  especially 
the  Archduke  Leopold  William,  always  assisted;  this  gave 
rise  to  the  "  Cimento"  in  the  palatial  residence  at  Florence 
which  opened  six  months  after,  and  held  its  first  sitting  in  June 
1657  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Leopold  de'  Medici. 
As  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  strongly  inclined  to  science,  correspond- 
ing with  all  the  philosophers  and  professors  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Europe,  the  brother  and  friend  of  his  sovereign,  and  no  mean 
proficient  himself;  Leopold  was  admirably  adapted  to  preside 
over  this  new  institution  and  direct  its  operations.  Nor  was 
he  less  fitted  to  preserve  harmony  in  those  societies,  which  not 
being  exempt  from  human  influence  and  weakness  allow  envy 
arrogance  and  jealousy,  mortified  vanity,  and  self-conceit  to 
glide  as  easily  amongst  them  as  into  courtly  circles  or  the 
unplnlosophical  haunts  of  common  men.  It  was  the  presi- 
dent's privilege  to  order  experiments,  but  the  academy  was 
open  to  all  talent,  and  its  only  fundamental  law  was  the  re- 
pudiation of  any  favourite  system  or  sect  of  philosophy,  and 
the  obligation  to  investigate  nature  by  the  pure  light  of  experi- 
mental facts  and  unerring  truth. 

This  celebrated  body  had  a  short  \)ul  euex^^e^Mi  «»s»\&\\si.<i!^ 
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of  only  nine  years:  Leopold  from  political  expediency  had 
become  a  cardinal,  and  a  search  for  truth  being  then  appa- 
rently out  of  keeping  with  that  dignity,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  whereupon  the  clashing  pretensions  of  irascible  genius 
burst  forth  and  blew  the  assembly  to  atoms :  its  fragments  stiU 
bright  and  precious  were  eagerly  gathered  up  by  foreign  nations 
and  made  the  comer  stones  of  steadier  institutions. 

While  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  were  thus  fostering  science, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Victoria  and  her  favourite  priests 
were  bringing  up  Prince  Cosimo  as  a  monk  with  all 
the  bigotry  and  prostration  of  mind  so  often  engendered  in  a 
cloister.  He  was  now  sixteen,  but  soon  after  his  birth  conjugal 
happiness,  if  any  ever  existed,  was  totally  destroyed  between 
his  parents  though  appearances  were  still  preserved,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  was  compensated  by  the  management  of  her 
son's  education.  This  separation  continued  for  eighteen  years 
when  a  reconciliation  was  effected  and  a  second  prince  appeared 
in  1661.  Young  Cosimo  thus  educated  in  the  gloom  of  priest- 
craft and  bigotry,  became  melancholy,  fond  of  solitude,  of 
theological  studies  and  sacred  contemplations :  philosophy  and 
all  her  votaries  were  driven  forth  from  his  presence,  and  those 
best  able  to  awaken  in  him  some  rational  ideas  and  feelings 
of  the  use  and  duties  of  high  station,  were  shunned  as  impious, 
while  the  narrow  maxims  of  designing  churchmen  made  an 
awful  and  profound  impression  on  his  youthful  intellect.  Averse 
from  the  occupations  of  science  and  genius,  religious  forms  and 
ceremonies  displaced  truth,  and  constituted  his  principal  recrea- 
tion; a  foe  to  cheerfulness,  an  enemy  to  music  and  poetry;  sullen 
thoughtful  and  reserved,  he  courted  retirement  and  sought  his 
best  consolation  in  the  converse  and  society  of  friars.  The  ^ 
Grand  Duke,  when  too  late,  discovered  his  error  in  allowing  of  i 
this  education  and  endeavoured  to  counteract  these  melancholy  | 
habits  by  marriage :  an  English  princess  would  have  been  preferred 
but  for  the  unhappy  pTQdk»sii&\it  of  the  Stuarts,  at  that  time 
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exiles  on  the  continent,  and  the  fear  which  then  possessed 
every  European  state  of  offending  Cromwell  **  at  whose  name 
the  world  grew  pale."  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  and  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  to  a  Spanish  princess 
by  destroying  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  expectations  of  *  ' 
making  his  daughter  queen ;  and  his  subsequent  death,  by  leav- 
ing the  children  under  regal  protection,  together  facilitated  the 
intentions  of  Cardinal  Mazzerino  and  Ferdinand  to  marry 
the  young  princess  to  Cosimo  in  despite  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  The  Princess  Margaret  Louisa  had  been  educated 
by  Duke  Gaston  as  the  future  queen  of  France: 

A.D.  1600* 

endowed  with  great  livelinesss  and  beauty  she  de-  * 
tested  melancholy  and  gravity,  whether  in  the  stateliness  of 
Spain  or  the  good-humoured  composure  of  Italy.  Full  of 
worldly  accomplishments,  fond  of  riding  and  hunting,  fluent 
in  language,  brilliant  in  conversation,  no  human  being  could  be 
less  fitted  for  the  character  of  her  destined  husband.  The 
death  of  Mazzerino  in  March  1661  save  some  hope 

A.D.  1661. 

of  interrupting  this  match,  but  the  king  and  queen 
were  firm  and  the  unhappy  girl  had  her  choice  between  Flo- 
rence and  a  convent,  so  that  without  much  apparent  reluct- 
ance the  marriage  ceremony  was  accomplished  by  proxy.  Don 
Mathias  awaited  her  arrival  at  Marseilles  and  took  her  to 
Leghorn :  the  subsequent  journey  to  Florence  was  a  sort  of 
triumph,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  genius  taste  and  wealth  could 
perform  to  clothe  reality  in  the  brightest  colours  of  enchant- 
ment. The  whole  scene  was  a  brilliant  pageant  which  flattered 
evanescent  vanity,  but  Margaret's  marriage  was  forced  and 
her  heart  was  far  away!  She  joined  Cosimo  with  disgust 
while  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  young  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine. 

The  French  ambassador  Crecquy  retired  at  this  period  to  Siena 
and  subsequently  to  Florence,  for  he  had  quarrelled 
with  Pope  Alexander,  who  was  indignant  that  lih^  tre^A:^ 
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of  the  Pyrenees  should  have  been  made  without  him,  and  still  co 
more  so  at  the  engagement  of  France  and  Spain  to  guarantee 
Parma  and  Modena  against  the  church;  the  result  was  an 
immediate  incameration  of  Castro  with  the  destruction  of  all 
hope  in  its  ultimate  restoration.  Crecquy  assisted  by  an  envoy 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  endeavoured  to  restore  the  already  inter- 
rupted harmony  between  Cosimo  and  his  bride ;  but  the  blighted  H  ^ 
hopes  and  affections  of  Margaret  cast  a  gloom  over  every 
thing  and  turned  all  that  was  meant  for  pleasure  to  poison: 
nothing  could  penetrate  a  preoccupied  heart  and  every  en- 
deavour to  please  her  was  met  by  sullen  discontent  or  biting 
ridicule.  No  overt  act  however  occurred  until  aft«r  the  de- 
parture of  Prince  Charles  who  had  arrived  and  passed  a  con- 
siderable time  at  court  where  their  affection  was  still  unknown, 
but  subsequently  her  proceeding  became  extravagant:  con- 
cealing her  pregnancy  she  took  the  most  violent  exercise  on 
foot  and  horseback  to  procure  miscarriage :  detesting  her 
husband,  Florence,  and  everything  Italian,  she  prayed  to 
enter  a  French  convent  sooner  than  remain  in  Tuscany :  the 
threats  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  efforts  of  his  ministers  were 
equally  unavailing,  but  both  Cosimo  and  Ferdinand  indulged 
her  in  everything;  and  thus  they  remained  for  some  time 
longer. 

The  quarrel  between  France  and  Rome  determined  Louis  XIV. 
to  send  an  army  across  the  Alps,  and  he  demanded  the  use  of 
Tuscany  and  its  ports  for  his  fleets  and  armies,  at  the  same 
time  inviting  Ferdinand  to  join  him  and  share  the  conquests. 
The  requests  were  granted  but  the  invitation  declined,  for  the 
Grand  Duke  had  now  become  too  cautious  a  politician  to  be 
enticed  into  an  imprudence  by  advantages  so  distant  and  un- 
certain, more  especially  as  he  was  expecting  a  cardinal's  hat  for 
one  of  his  family  to  replace  Giovanni  Carlo  de*  Medici 
who  expired  of  apoplexy  in  January  1663.  Giovanni 
was  considered  a  great  loss  because  of  his  skill  and  talents  in  the 
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conduct  of  public  affairs ;  but  from  bis  open  and  unbridled 
licentiousness  not  well  adapted  to  tbe  purple.  Alexander  alike 
heedless  of  the  menaces  of  Louis  XIV.  the  remon- 
strances of  Ferdinand,  and  the  openly  expressed  anger 
of  Italy,  mustered  twenty  thousand  men  and  prepared  for 
resistance  while  he  sent  a  minister  to  negotiate.  Louis  however 
would  not  admit  this  envoy  to  cross  the  border  but  conferences 
were  opened  at  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  with  Crecquy :  the  restitu- 
tion of  Castro  was  however  made  indispensable,  wherefore  they 
failed  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Parma  and  Modena 
were  eager  to  begin,  a  squadron  lay  ready  in  the  French  ports, 
and  an  army  was  all  prepared  to  march :  Louis  however  scarcely 
conceiving  that  Pope  Alexander  could  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to 
oppose  France,  wrote  to  the  old  cardinal  of  Medici  as  deacon  of 
the  sacred  college  to  say  that  after  waiting  eighteen  months  for 
redress  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  as  the  peacefully  in- 
clined cardinals  were  hkely  to  suffer  innocently,  they  should  now 
insist  on  it  in  full  consistory,  to  which  end  he  had  despatched  his 
plenipotentiary  who  would  remain  at  Florence  imtil  the  fifteenth 
of  February.  The  time  was  short,  the  king  peremptory,  the 
college  alarmed;  there  was  no  evasion,  and  Alexander  was 
finally  compelled  to  negotiate.  A  congress  accordingly  met  at 
Pisa  under  Ferdinand's  mediation  where  the  afifeirs  of  Parma 
and  Modena  were  settled,  the  disincameration  of  Castro  was 
agreed  to,  with  the  power  of  recovering  that  duchy  at  any  time 
during  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  compensation  was  awarded 
to  Modena  for  the  occupation  of  Comacchio.  All  these  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Italian  princes,  who  considered  their  interests 
sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  humiliation  of 
Alexander  VII.  was  complete,  and  as  severe  as  the  insult  to 
France  was  great  and  unprovoked.  It  arose  in  a  dispute  about 
ceremony  between  Crecquy  and  the  pope's  relations  at  Rome  ; 
this  led  to  affrays  amongst  their  domestics  and  ended  in  an 
attack  on  the  French  embassy  by  the  "  Sbirri"  an^^wg^^^^ajt^ 
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who  fired  into  the  palace,  and  even  at  the  ambassador  himself 
while  trying  to  allay  the  tumult :  after  this  the  carriage  of  the 
ambassadress  was  assaulted,  a  page  was  killed  before  her  face, 
and  the  Culprits  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity  I     Crecquy 
thus  divining  the  real  source  of  tumult,  withdrew  from  Eome, 
and  thence  arose  the  warlike  attitude  of  France  and  subse- 
quent  negotiations.  Finally  Cardinal  Chigi  Alexander's  nephew  1> 
was  sent  to  humble  himself  and  his  whole  house  before  Louis  I 
in  the  following  words.     "  If  I  and  the  feunily  to  which  I 
"  belong  had  any  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  twentieth  of 
"  August  1662,  we  should  esteem  ourselves  unworthy  of  the 
"  pardon  that  we  now  wish  for  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  I 
■*  demand  from  your  majesty."     Besides  this,  Don  Mario  Chigi  - 
was  compelled  to  attest  on  the  faith  of  a  true  knight  that  he 
had  no  part  whatever  in  the  transaction ;  and  Don  Agostino 
Chigi  was  forced  to  receive  the  Duke  de  Crecquy  at  the  eccle- 
siastical frontier  on  his  return  to  Rome.     The  grievances  of 
those  who  had  suffered  from  their  attachment  to  France  were 
redressed  and  compensated ;   the  pope's  Corsican  guard  was 
disbanded  for  ever  and  a  pyramid  erected  in  front  of  their 
guard-house  on  which  was  recorded  the  decree  of  abolition  and 
the  incapacity  of  that  nation  to  serve  the  Holy  See  in  time  to 
come.     After  these  conditions  were  executed,  Avignon  was  to 
be  restored  and  affigdrs  to  resume  their  wonted  course. 

The  bloody  conflict  of  nations  to  appease  offended  dignity  can- 
not always  be  supported  by  morality ;  yet  the  satisfection  was 
great  and  universal  at  seeing  this  pontiff  humbled  by  a  power 
which  he  had  presumed  to  insult  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  trample  on  the  weak  Italian  states. 
It  is  in  fact  the  apprehension  of  disagreeable  consequences  which 
keeps  governments  and  even  many  individuals  in  order ;  but 
as  this  wholesome  fear  is  inefl&cient  unless  occasionally  realized, 
it  follows  that  wars  on  apparently  trivial  causes  are  sometimes 
necessary  and  thereioxe  \o&^  Taxx!;^\i  oi  that  barbarous  and  reck* 
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less  character  which  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  deserve.  There 
is  in  fact  a  certain  line  which  neither  countries  nor  private  per- 
sons, however  peaceable  and  gentle  in  character,  can  allow  to 
be  passed  with  impunity :  for  turning  the  other  cheek  to  be 
smitten  can  only  be  effectual  when  your  neighbour  does  the 
like ;  or  when  he  who  offers  it  is  in  error  and  he  that  smites 
'  immaculate. 

The  Duke  de  Crecquy  on  his  way  to  Rome  was  again  com- 
missioned to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  Prince  Cosimo 
and  Margaret  of  Orleans  who  still  persevered  in  her  extravagant 
conduct :  for  Cosimo 's  studied  absence  was  of  no  avail :  all 
the  ambassador's  diplomacy,  all  the  concessions  of  her  husband, 
all  the  cunning  of  Ferdinand,  and  all  the  authority  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  alike  insufficient  to  reduce  one  little  wilful  woman 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  lawful  obedience !  She  had  given 
birth  to  a  son  in  1663  and  prospects  brightened;  yet  to  secure 
them,  as  was  said,  her  French  attendants  were  dismissed  and  her 
liberty  restricted  in  order  to  make  her  feel  the  sovereign  power 
and  succumb  to  it !  But  a  lofty  extravagant  spirit  was  not  thus 
to  be  tamed,  and  more  intense  hatred  ensued.  She  even 
demanded  further  liberty,  a  share  in  the  government,  emancipa- 
tion from  the  Grand  Duke's  authority  and  from  Cosimo's 
power,  increased  allowances,  and  the  restitution  of  all  her 
French  attendants.  Crecquy  passed  forward  in  despair  to  the 
less  puzzling  business  of  state,  and  the  repeated 
autograph  remonstrances  of  Louis  XIV.  were  still 
useless  :  Madame  du  Deffant,  who  had  educated  her  and  was 
supposed  to  have  some  influence,  arrived  at  Florence  with 
three  sets  of  instructions :  the  first  all  affection  and  gentleness ; 
the  second  sharp  and  severe  admonition;  the  third  bitter 
reproof  and  threats  of  extreme  rigour ;  all  were  equally  scorned, 
and  Madame  du  Deffant  no  longer  recognized  her  former 
pupil !  Religion,  theology,  bishops,  priests,  and  friars  were  let 
loose  upon  the  wayward  girl,  but  they  Twete  alii  \»o  \^^V«t 
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husband  and  only  exasperated  her  the  more :  increased  rigour 
became  expedient  and  at  the  risk  of  public  scandal  solitary  con- 
finement was  adopted.  Foggio-a-Caiano  was  named  as  her  place 
of  residence  and  she  received  the  intimation  with  delight,  assert- 
ing that  she  should  feel  more  comfort  in  being  spared  the  sight 
of  loathed  and  detested  objects  than  any  possible  annoyance 
from  local  solitude  or  personal  loneliness.  In  this  retreat? 
anger  violence  and  perversity  on  one  side  were  augmented  by 
continual  and  mistaken  efforts  at  reform  on  the  other,  her 
health  began  to  suffer,  yet  on  hearing  of  a  proposed  visit  from 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Cosimo  she  promptly  informed  the  latter 
that  he  would  be  received  only  by  flinging  a  missal  at  his  head  f 
Even  pontifical  authority  was  summoned  to  the  rescue,  but 
neither  matrimonial,  parental,  royal,  nor  even  papal  influence 
were  successful  until  solitude  abstinence  and  confinement  began 
to  subdue  mental  perversity  and  occasion  a  parley.  Her  condi- 
tions were  however  unmodified  in  their  audacity :  nor  was  it  until 
after  a  prolonged  acquaintance  with  solitude  and  neglect,  that 
either  vanity  or  some  more  rational  feeling  wrought  a  momentary 
change  of  conduct :  wherefore  suddenly  quitting  her  retreat  she 
appeared  at  Florence  and  throwing  herself  into  Cosimo  s  arms, 
while  she  acknowledged  her  errors  to  his  father,  submitted  un- 
conditionally to  their  authority  and  brought  an  ephemeral  peace 
to  the  grand  ducal  palace ! 

The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  Tuscany  after  its  reconciliation 
with  Spain  had  assisted  the  revival  of  commerce 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  besides  its  beneficial 
influence  on  public  finances  and  the  fine  arts ;  the  royal  encour- 
agement given  to  literature  had  also  softened  manners  and 
social  intercourse,  but  the  preservation  of  this  salutary  quiet 
depended  more  on  foreign  policy  than  any  personal  exertions 
of  Ferdinand.  He  had  hitherto  contrived  by  diplomatic  cun- 
ning and  double  dealing,  which  in  helpless  states  is  perhaps  the 
only  means  of  safety,  tA  ^\;^Qt\^^\:w^^xLthQ  enmity  and  no  less  / 
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dangerous  frieudsbip  of  the  two  great  transalpine  monarchies, 
but  at  a  vast  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  sincerity;  the  first  a 
serious  loss  both  to  himself  and  subjects ;  the  kst  of  little  con- 
sequence in  the  estimation  of  either.  Neither  did  the  relative 
condition  of  European  powers  at  this  epoch  exhibit  any  favour- 
able symptoms  of  lasting  peace.  Philip  the  Fourth's  decease 
;left  Spain  exhausted  by  war,  with  all  the  evils  of  a  minority, 
and  a  system  of  misrule,  existing  more  or  less  since  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  which  all  the  virtue  and  ability  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro 
were  insufficient  to  remove.  Louis  XIV.  too  began  to  emit 
some  sparks  of  that  fire  which  subsequently  set  Europe  in  a 
blaze,  desolated  France,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  those  convul- 
sions that  ultimately  destroyed  her  monarchy !  By  bringing 
nations  to  a  truer  estimate  of  their  own  force  and  dignity  they 
gave  a  power  to  public  opinion  before  unknown,  and  finally 
served  to  exhibit  the  weakness  of  those  rulers  who  madly 
attempt  to  oppose  instead  of  guiding  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Eng- 
land had  already  set  an  example  which  vibrated  through  every 
corner  of  the  world,  and  even  to  the  present  day  in  a  manner 
commands  its  destinies.  Germany  was  about  this  period  dis- 
turbed by  Turkish  aggressions  which  also  pressed  upon  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Venice ;  Pope  Alexander  VII.  was  striving 
to  avoid  fulfilling  the  treaty  of  Pisa  by  refusing  the  first  pay- 
ment for  Castro,  and  the  Emperor  still  insisting  on  contributions 
from  the  Italian  fiefs,  a  recent  demand  which  had  remained 
dormant  for  centuries.  The  Grand  Duke  claimed  exemption 
for  Florence  as  an  independent  community ;  for  Siena  as  a  fief 
of  Spain ;  and  for  his  minor  holdings  on  the  plea  of  poverty ; 
but  as  a  voluntary  act  he  sent  a  supply  of  arms  and  stores  to 
Trieste,  which  a  subsequent  peace  soon  spared  him  the  necessity 
of  repeating. 

The  Cardinal  of  Medici's  death  made  that  dignity  more  than 
ever  desirable  for  anotlier  Tuscan  prince  :  Mathias  wanted  it ; 
but  Leopold's  superior  talents  marked  him  aa  Xke  ^Uet  xassi' 
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wherefore  Ferdinand  resolved  to  wait  until  the  approaching 
decease  of  the  former  should  leave  him  free  to  act,  and  in  the 
interim  strove  to  procure  the  benefices  previously  enjoyed  by 
both  cardinals  for  his  second  son  Francis  Maria.  Alexander  Vll. 
died  in  May  1667  and  his  successor  Pope  Clement  IX.  showed 
a  friendly  disposition  towards  Ferdinand  by  offering  a  cardinal  s 
hat  to  either  of  his  brothers,  which  the  death  of  Mathias  now( 
left  him  free  to  accept  for  Leopold.     It  was   ima- 
gined  by  some  that  this  favour  was  a  mere  artifice  of 
Clement's  to  dissolve  the  Cimento ;  but  his  character  forbids 
such  behef,  and  long  before  Leopold's  promotion  that  academy 
began  to  crumble  away  from  causes  already  noticed.     Borelli 
and  Viviani  quarrelled,  and  the  former  left  Tuscany  with  Ohva  \ 
and  Einaldini :  Dati  and  Viviani  were  much  noticed  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  others  with  more  vanity  and  less  merit  became  jealous 
of  this  distinction.     Segni  and  Magalotti  left  court  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  Leopold  himself,  occupied  in  state  afiairs, 
ceased  to  attend  as  before,  so  that  the  whole  society  gradually 
mouldered  away.     In  Rome  however  he  still  continued  his 
patronage  to  learned  men  and  even  protected  some  of  Galileo's 
followers  from  the  inquisition :  amongst  these  Onorato  Fabri 
a  Jesuit  had  boldly  overstepped  the  intolerance  of  his  order 
and  hailed  the  light  of  reason ;  whereupon  he  was  marked  as  a 
victim  by  the  inquisitor,  but  Leopold's  influence  saved  him. 

After  a  few  months  of  quietude  the  Princess  of  Tuscany 
alarmed  both  courtly  morality  and  dignity  by  attempting  to 
elope  with  a  Frenchman  of  low  birth  and  bad  character ;  and 
consequent  rigour  only  induced  her  to  meditate  joining  a  party 
of  Gipsies  with  whom  she  was  one  night  detected  settling  all 
the  preliminaries  from  the  palace  windows  at  Pisa !  Baffled 
in  this  she  again  strove  to  produce  miscarriage,  and  faihng, 
resorted  to  starvation  as  a  means  of  suicide !  But  the  reduc- 
tion of  her  physical  system  by  this  regimen  tended  to  subdue 
her  excitability  oad  die  &svally  ^ave  birth  to  the  Princess  Anna 
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Maria  Louisa  afterwards  electress  Palatine.     In  consequence 
of  her  fixed  aversion  to   Prince  Cosimo  he  was  advised  to 
absent  himseK  for  a  season,  and  visited  Holland 
and  Germany,  returned  to  Florence  and  was  again 
rejected,  then  travelled  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  embarked 
at  Corunna  for  England,  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  Kinsale, 
and  as  already  remarked,  though  fresh  from  Tuscany 
in  one  of  its  most  miserable  epochs  and  from  the 
still  more  suffering  Spain,  he  was  nevertheless  astounded  at 
Irish  wretchedness !     Continuing  his  course  to  London  and 
thence  through  France  homeward,  he  found  the  princess  some- 
Yrhat  more  placable,  and  hoping  for  greater  tranquillity  applied 
himself  to  public  affairs. 

The  death  of  Clement  IX.  in  December  1669  gave  him  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  full  scope  for  their  intrigues  in  manag- 
ing the  conclave,  which  after  more  than  four  months  of  perplexity, 
at  length,  and  principally  through  Medician  influence,  elected  the 
octogenarian  Cardinal  Altieri,  as  a  provisional  pontiff"  whose  ex- 
altation would  release  them  for  a  season  from  confinement,  and 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  1670  he  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Clement  X. 

About  this  period  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand's  health  began 
sensibly  to  decline  until  a  confirmed  dropsy  ending  in 
apoplexy  terminated  his  existence  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May  1670  after  a  reign  of  forty-nine  years  out  of  fifty-nine 
which  he  passed  in  the  world.  Of  a  feeble  temperament,  and  edu- 
cated under  the  influence  of  vain  silly  women  and  weak  self-inter- 
ested ministers,  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign  were  a  reflex  of 
their  despicable  and  mischievous  character.  Timidity  in  opposing 
ecclesiastical  encroachments  coupled  with  extreme  terror  of 
papal  authority,  marked  the  incipient  acts  of  his  government : 
Galileo  s  persecution  although  deplored  was  scarcely  resisted 
by  him,  and  together  with  the  trained  assassins  of  his  ordinary 
suite  exhibit  a  mixture  of  fear  superstition  andieiociVj  \ic\aX.  esssN. 
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scarcely  be  excised  even  by  the  manners  of  the  age,  by  papal 
power,  or  the  alleged  necessity  of  opposing  the  Barberini  with 
their  own  treacherous  weapons.  Ferdinand  the  Second's  rule 
was  nevertheless  marked  by  considerable  prudence,  though  often 
verging  on  timidity ;  by  an  apparent  wish  to  alleviate  public 
misery,  and  by  more  enlightened  views  than  the  mass  of  his 
people  on  the  means  of  doing  so.  He  displayed  all  the  rigour  ( 
of  his  race  in  upholding  the  severity,  or  rather  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  old  republican  legislation;  for  vengeance  and  not 
example  was  still  the  moving  principle  of  government,  and 
the  greatest  personal  suffering  with  the  least  exemplaiy  warn- 
ing formed  the  most  prevailing  habit  of  that  age  and  countiy. 
His  taxation  was  heavy  and  the  people  complained,  but  they 
were  not  exasperated  by  courtly  extravagance  when  crying  in 
bitterness  for  bread.  Social,  nay  even  familiar  with  his  courtiers, 
and  surrounded  by  men  of  science,  he  knew  how  to  conceal 
sovereignty  under  the  gaih  of  a  polished  and  enlightened  gen- 
tleman. A  strong  fraternal  aJBfection  which  allowed  his  brothers 
considerable  share  in  the  government  was  as  liberal  as  imusual 
amongst  crowned  heads,  and  almost  unique  in  the  race  of  Me- 
dici :  besides  this  a  long  peace  and  the  naturally  scientific  bent  I 
of  Ferdinand's  mind  ultimately  modified  its  early  ferocity,  and 
the  old  republican  spirit  being  spent,  what  was  lost  with  rough 
independence,  was  in  the  opinion  of  many  more  than  compen- 
sated by  a  soft  and  refined  civilization,  the  harbinger  of  bigotiy 
and  hypocrisy  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  The  very  fomu 
and  vestiges  of  republican  freedom  were  nearly  obliterated  under 
Ferdinand  II.,  one  of  whose  greatest  faults  was  extreme  severity, 
not  only  as  the  effect  of  inclination  or  a  morbid  sense  of  nomi- 
nal justice,  but  in  allowing  the  Inquisition  s  acts  a  free  course 
throughout  Tuscany,  nay  even  under  his  own  eyes  in  the  capi- 
tal. His  private  vices  were  the  theme  of  Florentine  scandal 
and  public  execration,  and  his  separation  from  the  Grand 
Duchess  is  said  tohoN^  been  the  consequence  of  them ;  yet  the 
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tales  of  his  debauchery  are  stoutly  denied  by  others,  and  Flo- 
rentines seldom  omit  any  occasion  of  casting  a  deeper  tinge  on 
the  faults  of  their  adversaries. 

Ferdinand  the  Second's  plan  of  associating  his  brothers  in 
the  government  gave  considerable  force  and  unity  to  its  deci- 
sions ;  it  reduced  the  various  secretaries  of  state  to  simple  exe- 
cutors of  his  will,  and  the  sovereignty  itself  to  a  species  of 
patriarchal  government  which  the  perfect  fraternal  agreement 
made  more  efficient.  Prince  Madiias  as  Governor  of  Siena 
was  usually  absent  from  Florence,  and  in  addition  had  the  gene- 
ral military  command ;  but  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  Carlo  and 
Prince  Leopold,  presided  in  the  councils,  managed  all  financial 
and  political  business  at  home,  and  were  commonly  chosen  as 
arbitrators  in  private  disputes  or  litigation.  This  sort  of  rule 
gained  popularity,  probably  because  it  was  not  ill  or  ignorantly 
administered,  but  the  succeeding  reign  enhanced  its  value  and 
it  endeared  its  memory. 

That  deterioration  of  manners  which  sprang  from  weak  female 
government  and  papal  disputes  was  arrested,  and  finally  ceased 
after  the  establishment  of  peace  imder  the  more  manly  rule  of 
Ferdinand ;  the  national  character  assumed  a  milder  and  more 
affable  form,  crime  diminished  in  towns,  but  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  still  infested  by  robbers  and  assassins,  the  scum  of 
Liombard  wars  and  Neapolitan  revolutions.  Still  more  pernicious 
than  these  was  the  corrosive  action  of  priestly  influence  and  its 
direct  encroachments  on  state  government :  arrogated  privileges 
and  immunities  afforded  continual  pretexts  for  disputing  the 
sovereign  power  and  avoiding  public  burdens;  the  bishops,  care- 
less of  their  pastoral  duties  became  mere  tools  of  Bome,  and 
under  the  Barberini  made  strenuous  efforts  to  sap  the  prince's 
authority  and  dispute  the  judgments  of  his  courts.  The  go- 
vernment was  essentially  weak  irresolute  and  sensitive ;  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  Rome  were  immoderately  feared, 
and  the  domineering  spirit  of  priestcraft  rode  ti\\\m?^laasiX»  q^«^ 
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a  timid  prince  and  superstitious  people.  An  augmented  tax 
on  stamped  paper  in  1645  was  made  a  cause  of  quarrel  althou^ 
the  clergy  were  expressly  exempted,  and  its  abolition  most  in- 
solently demanded  on  the  plea  that  ecclesiastics  would  be  occa- 
sionally though  indirectly  affected  by  it.  Such  abuses  were  rife 
and  rank  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  nor  had  ancient 
republican  customs  nor  the  regulations  of  Cosimo  or  Francesco  I. 
any  power  to  stop  them,  so  that  the  gOYemment  became  more 
priestly  than  monarchical,  and  clerical  tribunals  stiU  lorded  it 
over  Tuscany.  Amongst  these  the  Inquisition  held  the  most 
high  and  dreaded  place. 

Under  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  directed  by  Barberini-hatred, 
that  court  assumed  complete  independence  and  indulged  in  ail 
the  horrors  of  its  character :  confiscations,  pains,  penalties  and 
the  dismal  pomp  of  the  Auto  dafe  accustomed  the  people  to  its 
terrors  and  especially  to  these  spectacles,  by  insensibly  awaken- 
ing a  gloomy  and  fearful  interest  in  them  which  Ferdinand  never 
attempted  to  destroy.  The  canon  Pandolfo  Eicasoli,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  apparent  respectability,  had  gained  some  cele- 
brity by  his  spiritual  direction  of  convents,  also  as  a  preacher  and 
in  the  instruction  of  youth ;  amongst  other  things  he  directed 
a  school  of  young  girls  founded  by  one  Faustina  Mainardi  a 
woman  of  low  condition :  they  apparently  confined  themselves 
to  pure  spiritual  instruction  but  employed  religious  confidence 
as  a  means  of  seduction,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demoralize 
the  whole  society.  This  conduct  as  reported  by  a  father  con- 
fessor soon  put  the  Holy  Office  into  action,  and  in  November 
1641  the  refectory  of  Santa  Croce  was  turned  into  a  court  of 
justice  to  try  the  culprits.  A  scafibld  hung  with  black  drapery, 
as  for  the  exposure  of  a  corpse,  and  surrounded  by  the  inqui- 
sitors, was  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  hall :  Cardinal  Giovan- 
Carlo  de'  Medici,  the  younger  princes  of  the  blood,  the  priest- 
hood, the  nobility,  every  member  of  government,  and  other 
official  persona  filled  the  remaining  space,  so  that  the  area  of 
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that  enormous  chamber  teemed  with  anxious  spectators.  On 
this  gloomy  stage  the  prisoners  dressed  in  garments  painted 
with  flames  and  devils,  were  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  who  grim  as  Moloch,  hearkened  to  a  monk 
that  with  sepulchral  voice  and  menacing  aspect  recited  the 
process,  accompanied  by  minute  details  of  every  obscene  act 
which  had  been  committed  and  acknowledged  by  the  prisoners. 
Sentence  was  then  pronounced,  by  which  Faustina  and  Eicasoli 
were  doomed  to  be  walled  up  in  a  dungeon  until  they  expired ! 
The  other  accomplices  were  in  a  like  spirit  condemned  to  pun- 
ishments then  considered  proportionate  to  their  crime :  yet  the 
Inquisitor  was  reprimanded  for  his  lenity,  dismissed  from  office, 
and  replaced  by  a  priest  of  sterner  mould !  And  Ferdinand, 
although  individually  averse,  permitted  such  horrors  even  in 
the  time  and  country  of  Torricelli  and  Galileo ;  so  dark  and 
bright  are  the  different  phases  of  the  human  muid ! 

Father  Marius  of  Montepulciano  who  revealed  these  wicked 
scenes  was  blamed  for  his  officiousness,  especially  by  Ferdinand ; 
but  tenible  as  was  the  punishment  Father  Marius  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  in  concealing  such  crimes  even  from  more 
unrelenting  judges  ;  yet  the  universal  odium  that  he  thus  in- 
curred caused  his  removal  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  soon  sent  back 
"by  the  Inquisition,  not  in  his  former  office  of  confessor  to  the 
schools  of  piety,  but  as  chief  of  that  establishment  in  Tuscany. 
Thus  supported  by  the  pope  he  became  so  troublesome  to 
government  that  Ferdinand  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
at  last  expelled  him  altogether,  yet  without  abating  the  evil, 
"which  continued  until  peace  was  made  with  the  Barberini.  Papal 
ambition  and  the  unrelaxing  malignancy  of  that  powerful  family 
multiplied  these  vexations  by  augmenting  the  priesthood ;  new 
monastic  orders  were  introduced,  new  convents  of  Jesuits  es- 
tablished; Rome  exulted  in  beholding  the  rapid  increase  of  her 
instruments  and  in  seeing  princes  so  tamely  submitting  to  her 
yoke !  Convents  waxed  rich,  powerful,  and  l\ix\nio\3a\  ecQV^«\as»- 
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tical  immuDities  became  more  numerous  and  tempting;  taxation 
more  grinding ;  the  land  full  of  wretchedness ;  fresh  burdens 
crushing  the  means  of  existence  on  one  side  and  producing 
luxury  and  privileged  brutality  on  the  other ;  those  means  still 
diminishing ;  the  youth  pressing  onward  in  multitudes  to  the 
enjoyment  of  cloistered  idleness  and  immunity ;  discontented  at 
home,  averse  to  arms,  distrustful  of  commerce,  oppressed  by 
taxation ;  what  little  freedom  they  enjoyed  was  willingly  bar- 
tered for  the  influence  and  repose  of  a  convent,  and  numbers 
flocked  to  an  order  which  they  saw  was  so  clearly  undermining 
sovereign  authority  and  casting  ofl*  all  control  but  that  of  Rome. 
Power  and  opulence  soon  destroyed  monastic  discipline,  morality 
withered,  confusion  echoed  from  every  cloister,  and  the  sove- 
reign's authority  was  completely  paralysed :  new  religious  orders 
were  then  introduced  in  the  same  pious  disguise  of  poverty, 
morality,  humility;  and  having  first  captivated  the  people, 
became  in  their  turn,  rich  immoral  and  licentious :  swarm  after 
swarm  thus  settled  on  the  land  and  entirely  exhausted  the 
commonwealth. 

The  augmentation  of  old,  and  imposition  of  new  taxes,  dis- 
gusted everybody ;  that  on  salt  was  peculiarly  severe  and  I 
oppressive ;  trade  and  manufactures,  which  needed  especial 
support  in  their  declining  state,  suffered  in  common  from  these 
heavy  contributions,  the  results  of  war,  loans,  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  The  wool  trade,  once  the  great  source  of  national 
wealth,  was  in  all  its  branches  reduced  to  nearly  a  cipher  and 
its  spirit  fled  to  more  congenial  climes  ;  France  England  and 
HoUand  welcomed  her ;  conamerce  tired  of  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  Mediterranean  had  long  broken  those  bounds,  and 
swarming  over  the  wide  Atlantic  and  Indian  seas  flew  home 
with  its  treasures  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  Trade  and 
manufjEictures  supported  Florence  while  Italy  was  the  focus  of 
European  industry,  but  ages  rolled  away,  circumstances  altered, 
light  and  heat  T^exe  moi^  mdel^  ci^read,  and  quickened  distant 
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nations ;  new  tastes  sprung  up,  new  wants  arose  amongst  less 
civilized  men;  their  ingenuity  awakened;  arts  shifted  their 
abode ;  first  by  short  flights  like  new-fledged  birds ;  and  finally 
on  stronger  pinions  to  remoter  coverts,  leaving  the  ancient  nest 
unpeopled.  Such  is  ever  the  course  of  nations  exclusively  de- 
pending on  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  unsteadied 
by  the  ballast  of  agricultural  strength :  trade  is  a  hoop  which 
runs  well  while  the  impetus  continues,  but  cannot  long  main- 
tain its  own  self-balanced  motion. 

The  industry  that  supported  Florentine  commerce  had  de- 
cayed, but  the  silk  and  wool  trades  were  still  eagerly,  though 
unskilfully  cherished,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  depend- 
ing on  them,  and  having  been  long  artificially  sustained,  when 
once  the  props  gave  way  their  fall  became  too  rapid  for  the 
manufacturing  population  to  find  other  occupations  in  a  gene- 
rally declining  country.  It  was  vainly  imagined  that  those 
protective  laws,  the  supposed  causes  of  their  prosperity  when 
Spain  and  England  were  as  yet  unable  to  profit  by  their  own 
wool,  would  still  work  miracles  when  all  Italy  teemed  with  the 
various  products  of  transalpine  industry.  By  continuing  the 
restrictive  or  protecting  system  of  the  Florentine  republic, 
foreign  cloth  was  shut  out,  and  severe  laws  were  revived  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  native  drapery,  while  the 
mischievous  distinctions  between  the  capital  and  its  surround- 
ing districts,  as  far  they  aflected  the  quality  of  wool  for  manu- 
factures, were  again  enforced  in  1659.  It  was  a  maxim  of  both 
prince  and  people  that  the  citizen  was  more  useful  than  the 
iaxmer,  and  the  latter  was  long  neglected  :  industry  therefore 
"became  fettered  in  the  country,  but  fostered  and  as  it  were 
overlaid  with  kindness  in  the  capital.  In  1662  the  impolicy 
ef  such  measures  was  perceived,  yet  having  no  vent  for  its  sur- 
plus the  pampered  manufacture  still  declined  after  being  thus 
forced  into  unnatural  existence,  like  artificial  incubation,  which 
about  the  same  epoch  was  introduced  into  Tuscasi^. 
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The  silk  manufacture  followed  a  similar  course  and  lan- 
guished in  defiance  of  its  excellence ;  nor  had  the  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees  fulfilled  public  expectation.  In  1610  the 
quantity  of  foreign  raw  silk  used  in  Florentine  looms  amounted 
to  three-fourths,  and  in  1650  to  one-third ;  but  still  the  manufiic- 
ture  declined  generally,  and  numbers  of  workmen  were  wholly 
supported  by  the  state.  After  the  last  epoch  this  branch  of  ^ 
industry  received  a  sudden  impulse  by  demands  from  England, 
and  apparently  not  only  for  the  article  but  the  manufacturer. 
A  law  was  passed  to  prevent  weavers  carrying  their  art  out 
of  Tuscany  on  pain  of  death  and  outlawry,  by  virtue  of  which 
decree  anybody  might  kill  them  with  impunity !  But  the  eril 
of  restrictive  laws  was  soon  proved  by  their  e£fect8  on  foreign 
nations ;  amongst  others,  England  met  the  Tuscan  prohibition 
of  British  manufactures  by  retaliation  against  the  silk  trade 
when  its  state  was  most  promising.  Agriculture  did  little  to 
supply  the  void,  for  that  also  became  gradually  so  manacled  as 
to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty:  the  old  laws  which  had 
already  ruined  Siena  were  yet  in  force,  and  still  diminished  the 
population :  a  succession  of  state  visits  in  the  form  of  commis- 1 
sions  to  inquire  into  what  might  be  remedied  in  that  pro-  j 
vince  only  verified  fact  without  discovering  causes.  In  1640 
Siena  contained  about  sixteen  thousand  souls  and  the  rest  of 
the  province  only  ninety-six  thousand,  a  sad  decline  from  repub- 
lican prosperity,  when  previous  to  the  great  plague  in  1348  the 
city  alone  is  supposed  to  have  numbered  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  ! 

The  fear  of  inflaming  so  sensitive  and  high-spirited  a  people, 
coupled  with  the  character  of  Medician  rule,  which  acted  en* 
tirely  through  the  Senese  nobles,  formed  a  government  almost 
exclusively  aristocratic  and  therefore  ill  adapted  to  recover  a 
sinking  state ;  it  was  like  soothing  one  finger  of  a  universallt 
diseased  body,  and  brought  no  general  relief.  The  ancient 
republican  territory  '^oaixo^  toVii^^L  wnon^st  foiu*  hundred  and  ■ 
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twenty  noble  fSeimilies  who  enjoyed  a  rental  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  crowns ;  to  these,  amongst  whom  private  advan- 
tage commonly  lurked  under  the  mantle  of  patriotism,  did  the 
government  look  for  ameliorative  counsel ;  and  as  they  derived 
all  their  possessions  from  the  prince  his  maxim  of  making 
Siena  the  mere  hand-maiden  of  Florence  was  zealously  sup- 
ported, for  each  drew  more  individual  advantage  by  so  acting 
than  he  ever  could  contemplate  from  any  generally  beneficial 
regulations.  The  prohibition  against  exporting  grain  was  rigidly 
enforced,  except  under  conditions  that  cancelled  themselves, 
and  its  price  in  the  Florentine  market  was  fixed  by  government ; 
but  all  this  while  the  public  revenues  were  badly  administered 
or  made  subservient  to  private  gain :  these  were  all  valid  rea- 
sons for  a  decay  which  was  exclusively  attributed  to  the  insalu 
brity  of  climate.  To  remedy  this,  Ferdinand  II.  notwithstanding 
his  father's  and  grandfather's  failures  ordered  a  canal  to  be  ex- 
cavated between  Grosseto  and  Castiglione  della  Pescaia  with  the 
double  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transport  of  grain  to  the  coast 
and  draining  that  portion  of  the  marsh ;  and  while  this  remained 
open  and  the  river  Ombrone  restrained  within  certain  bounds,  all 
that  could  possibly  be  done  for  health  and  commerce  was  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished.  Even  this  was  attended  with  enor- 
mous cost  and  trifling  benefit,  and  as  the  interest  of  those  who 
hired  the  fisheries-  on  the  lake  itself  was  always  consulted  before 
the  public  good,  its  swampy  area  became  injuriously  expanded 
with  a  proportionate  extension  of  miasmata.  In  1639  the  engi- 
neers Bartolotti,  Cantagallina,  Gargiolli  and  Pietro  Petruccino 
asserted,  and  truly,  that  the  only  effectual  cure  would  be  by 
introducing  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Ombrone  into  the  centre 
of  the  swamp,  which  by  depositing  their  silt  would  gradually 
raise  the  soil  sufficient  for  cultivation,  but  they  were  alarmed 
at  the  distance  of  that  river  and  the  expense  necessary  to  effect 
their  object;  yet  this  has  since  been  accompHshed  with  the 
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most  satisfiEictory  results,  as  Yte  shall  see  hereafter,  yet  requir- 
ing time  for  complete  deTelopment  Don  Benedetto  Castelli 
was  sent  to  report  on  what  might  he  effected  in  1641  hut 
without  any  real  henefit,  and  in  1646  the  canal  had  suffered 
such  injury  as  to  he  quite  unfit  for  navigation. 

Agriculture  did  not  flourish  under  such  auspices,  for  the  com- 
paratively prosperous  condition  of  Tuscany  during  Ferdinand's 
latter  years  proceeded  more  from  the  elasticity  occasioned  hy 
continued  peace  than  from  the  wisdom  or  exertions  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  all  this  national  decay,  Leghorn  still 
continued  to  advance  in  wealth  and  population  imtil  it  hecame 
the  focus  of  Mediterranean  commerce;  English  French  and 
Dutch  settlers  had  heen  long  estahlished  there  in  permanent 
masses,  and  the  florid  aspect  which  that  city  and  its  nei^- 
hourhood  presented  was  often  taken  hy  strangers  as  a  sample 
of  the  general  state  of  Tuscany,  thus  raising  Ferdinands 
reputation  to  an  unmerited  height.  Nevertheless  he  tried  hard 
to  revive  commerce  and  even  made  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  whose  ambassadors  twice  visited  Florence ;  once  on 
their  way  to  Venice  in  1656,  and  again  in  1660,  at  which  time 
the  Grand  Duke  obtained  permission  to  trade  directly  witb 
Archangel,  Moscow,  and  generally  throughout  the  Eussian  domi- 
nions. The  attempt  which  had  so  often  failed  with  Turkey 
was  renewed  by  Ferdinand  II.  and  a  traffic,  commenced  through 
the  means  of  Austria,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  great  sup- 
port of  Florentine  silk  and  wool  trades :  this  was  accomplish^ 
in  1664  at  the  peace  between  the  empire  and  Turkey  whei 
Ferdinand  was  included  as  an  ally  of  the  former,  and  under 
Austrian  colours  the  Tuscans  traded  securely,  while  their  gir 
leys  continued  in  hostility.  Turkish  honesty  could  ill  compre- 
hend this  double  character  of  friend  and  foe,  yet  in  1668  afker 
many  difficulties  the  Tuscans,  under  imperial  passports  ai 
colours,  were  allowed  to  trade  in  the  Turkish  dominions  \if 
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paying  three  per  cent  on  all  sales,  and  two  per  cent,  to  the 
imperial  treasury.  This  imparted  some  little  energy  to  what- 
ever of  Florentine  enterprise  remained,  and  might  have  led  to 
better  things  had  not  the  Grand  Duke*s  death  arrested  it  along 
with  every  other  commercial  project  of  his  reign. 


CoTEMPORARY  M0NARCH8. — England :  Charles  I.  to  1 649 ;  then  Cromwell 
until  September  1658;  then  Richard  Cromwell  to  April  1659  ;  then  Charles 
II. — France  :  Louis  XIII.  until  1642 ;  then  Louis  XIY. — Spain,  Naples  and 
Sicily  :  Philip  lY.  to  1665  ;  then  Charles  II.  until  1700. — ^Portugal  recovers 
her  liberty  :  John  of  Braganza,  1640;  Alphonso  VI.,  1656;  Peter  II.,  1668  ; 
Frederic  William  the  Great,  Elector  of  Brandenburgh. — Popes :  Urban  VIII. 
to  1644;  Innocent  X.  to  1655  ;  Alexander  YIL  to  1667 ;  Clement  IX.  to 
.  1 670  ;  then  Clement  X. — Emperors  :  Ferdinand  III.  to  1 658  ;  Leopold  I.— 
Sweden :  Christina  to  1654;  Charles  X.  to  1660;  then  Charles  XL— Poland: 
John  II. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FROM   A.D.   1670   TO   A.D.   1723. 

♦ 

COSIMO  THE  THIRD, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

Cosmo  the  Third  at  twenty-five  years  old  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Tuscany :  it  was  believed  that 
he  would  imitate  Ferdinand,  and  public  tranquiUity 
afforded  him  a  fair  field  of  action  which  was  not  imme- 
diately neglected ;  his  respect  for  Leopold  also  caused  a  degree 
of  wisdom  and  moderation  in  the  early  government  which  was 
not  afterwards  sustained.  Travel  had  produced  its  usual  effect 
on  a  slender  intellect,  and  instead  of  unfolding  the  mind  and  sub- 
duing prejudice  filled  him  with  a  silly  contempt  for  his  native 
country  which  even  had  it  been  merited  was  unwise  for  a  sove- 
reign to  express.  An  augmented  portion  of  vanity  and  ostentation 
therefore  was  all  that  Cosimo  III.  had  acquired  by  travel,  and 
they  were  almost  immediately  displayed :  a  costly  funeral  for  the 
deceased  prince  was  his  first  and  perhaps  most  excusable  extrava- 
gance, although  such  posthumous  honours  flatter  the  living  more 
than  the  dead,  and  some  of  his  predecessors  had  strictly  limited 
these  expenses  from  a  rational  opinion  of  their  inutility,  and 
almost  mockery  of  real  grief.  Courtly  splendour  suited  the  taste 
of  Margaret  Louisa  which  coupled  with  the  existence  of  one  son 
and  the  expectation  of  another,  besides  the  internal  and  external 
prosperity  of  the  Medici  family,  induced  a  general  hope  that 
conjugal  dissension  might  cease.  Cosimo 's  brother  Francis- 
Maria  was  destined  to  succeed  Leopold  af  the  papal  court :  the 
European  powers  m\]ia'^airvii%m\fcx%»\&  at  peace;  but 
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the  weakness  of  Spain  had  induced  Modena  and  Parma  to  ally 
themselves  exclusively  with  France:   the  treaty  of  Pisa  as 
regarded  Castro  remained  still  unfulfilled ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was 
absorbed  in  vaster  projects  destined  to  force  all  Europe  into  war. 
England  Holland  and  Austria  became  alarmed  and  regarded 
him  with  jealousy,  but  weaker  and  smaller  states  were  still  left 
in  repose.    Tuscany  therefore,  except  a  siUy  squabble 
with  Savoy,  was  at  peace,  but  Cosimo  particularly 
courted  the  Emperor,  as  well  to  thwart  that  Duke's  pretensions 
to  the  title  of  Highness  which  he  claimed  as  King  of  Cyprus, 
as  to  assist  him  in  extending  his  own  dominions.     For  this  he 
occupied  Fosdinuovo  in  Limigiana  whose  chief  had  been  killed, 
then  attempted  to  purchase  Piombino  from  the  Ludovisi  family, 
afterwards  to  acquire  the  Presidj  in  Ueu  of  the  Spanish  debt.   All 
these  fsdled  yet  were  not  entirely  abandoned,  but  a  second  son 
bom  in  1671,  and  called  Giovanni  Gastono  after  his  maternal 
grandfather,  was  some  compensation  by  securing  the  succession, 
though  destined  to  terminate  the  race  of  Medici.     The  Grand 
Duchess  now  became  ambitious  and  demanded  a  share  in  the 
government ;  this  being  refused  she  feigned  illness  and  insisted 
on  returning  to  France,  but  finally  asked  permission 
to  perform  an  act  of  devotion  at  Prato,  and  afterwards 
dine  at  Poggio-a-Caiano.  There  she  expressed  her  determination 
to  abide  until  Louis  XIV. 's  pleasure  were  known,  and  insisted  on 
Cosimo 's  consent  to  a  final  separation,  with  permission  for  her  to 
retire  into  a  French  convent.    On  this  the  Bishop  of 
Marseilles  and  Madame  du  Defians  were  sent  to  Flo- 
rence, but  she  again  proved  too  much  for  both  duenna  and  priest, 
changed  her  tactics  for  deep  religious  zeal,  and  declared  that  a 
celestial  inspiration  compelled  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  sacred  duties,  which  if  prevented,  Cosimo  would 
be  responsible  for  her  soul  and  bring  eternal  damnation  on  both. 
This  stratagem  succeeded,  for  his  temper  and  affection  being 
exhausted  Cosimo  saw  the  advantage  a  reiusal  -^wjX^  ^^^\i^^ 
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in  public  opinion,  therefore  consented  to  heS*  residence  in  the 
convent  of  Montmartre  near  Paris  under  the  superintendence  of 
its  rigid  Lady  Abbess  the  haughty  Duchess  of  Guise.  Her  de- 
parture was  regretted  at  Florence  where  beauty  liveliness  and 
generosity  conspired  to  make  her  popular,  and  the  real  causes 
of  discord  having  been  carefully  hidden  she  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  notion  of  her  being  the  innocent  victim  of  Cosimo's 
hate  :  to  this  belief  his  gloomy  temper  gave  greater  currency, 
for  being  a  stranger  to  social  intercourse  public  feeling  was 
prepared  to  take  that  aspect  which  Margaret  so  ingeniously 
designed,  and  her  forced  marriage  strengthened  every  feature. 
At  Montmartre  she  was  immediately  visited  by  Louis  and 
all  the  royal  princes,  and  soon  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ant that  her  action?  were  left  free  while  Cosimo's 
complaints  were  ridiculed:  his  rage  became  unbounded  at 
finding  himself  thus  duped  by  Margaret,  derided  by  the 
French  court,  blamed  by  his  own  subjects,  and  universally 
condemned !  A  naturally  odious  disposition  now  became  more 
salient  and  a  soured  temper  was  exasperated  into  cruelty :  this 
was  augmented  after  Leopold's  death  which  like  that  of  almost 
all  his  family  was  accelerated  by  early  intemperance  ;  the  car- 
dinal had  already  retired  from  public  life,  and  his  decease  in 
November  1675  was  regretted  by  European  science  in  general 
while  it  formed  the  declining  point  for  that  of  Tuscany  in  parti- 
cular. Although  hating  philosophy,  Cosimo  affected  to  be  the 
philosopher  and  patron  of  scientific  men,  some  of  which  were 
ostentatiously  retained  at  court,  respected  by  all  but  the  sove- 
reign: his  magnificence  and  luxury  surpassed  every  former 
prince,  and  both  men  and  things  were  imported  from  each  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  to  increase  his  courtly  splendour :  apparently 
generous  to  strangers  but  proud  and  penurious  to  his  subjects, 
vanity  became  his  idol,  and  on  its  altar  the  substance  of  Tuscany 
was  sacrificed :  besides  which  taxes  again  multiplied,  and  all  so 
rigorously  levied  t\iat.  tin^^  i^^Qi\i^m\k<^«xid  withered  under  him. 
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As  it  was  alwajrs  Italy's  fate  to  obey  the  strongest,  every 
undecided  struggle  amongst  transalpine  nations  tended 
to  her  tranquillity,  and  their  collision  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean drove  more  trade  to  Leghorn.  Borne  was  fast  losing 
political  importance  and  becoming  a  mere  stage  for  silly  con- 
tentions about  ceremony  and  royal  precedence :  the  death  of 
Clement  X.  gave  a  new  vent  to  faction  which  was  stopped  for 
the  moment  by  Cardinal  Odiscalchi's  election  imder  the  name 
of  Innocent  XI.  and  his  conduct  happily  did  not  belie  the 
expectations  that  were  formed  of  him. 

A  general  peace  now  became  necessary ;  France  wanted  to 
secure  her  conquests ;  Spain  to  check  the  ambition 
of  Louis ;  other  states  were  tired  of  war,  and  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguin  gave  quiet  to  Europe  for  a  season.  Cosimo,  urged 
by  vanity  and  ambition,  wished  to  be  considered  as  a  contracting 
party ;  he  had  designs  on  Lorraine,  where  after  the  death  of 
Duke  Charles  IV.  the  only  male  heir  was  Prince  Charles  son 
of  Francis  II.  then  a  fugitive  serving  under  Montecucculi  in 
the  imperial  army.  This  prince  was  expatriated  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  treaty  between  Charles  IV.  and 
France,  and  thus  surrender  his  ancestral  rights  to  Louis  XIV. 
He  had  married  the  emperor's  widowed  sister  Eleonora  Queen 
of  Poland  whose  age  and  former  sterility  destroyed  all  expecta- 
tion of  children,  so  that  the  settlement  of  Lorraine  became  an 
object  of  European  statesmen.  In  this  Austria  opposed  France, 
and  two  conflicting  opuiions  arose  about  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  salique  law  in  that  duchy :  in  the  former  case 
the  Duke  d'  Elbeu£f  could  claim  ;  in  the  latter  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Tuscany  by  his  descent  from  Margaret  of  Lorraine 
sister  of  Charles  IV,  and  therefore,  after  the  existing  duke, 
the  nearest  descendant.  The  possession  of  that  country  by 
France  would  have  enabled  her  to  cut  off  all  direct  communica- 
tion between  Flanders  and  Milan,  because  it  imited  Burgundy 
with  the  former  and  the  imperial  hereditary  do\mniQnQS>  «»q  ^iiaaX. 
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France  "would  no  longer  have  been  obliged,  aS  formerly,  tx)  pro- 
tect the  frontier  by  a  chain  of  fortresses  when  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine  were  inimical.  Austria  therefore,  without  committing 
Cosimo,  offered  to  broach  this  subject  at  the  congress  of  Nime- 
guin  and  if  possible  secure  the  female  succession ;  but  as  Tus- 
cany could  not  hold  Lorraine  against  France,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  exchange  it  for  Elba,  Sardinia,  and  the  Tuscan  garrisons. 
The  Grand  Duke  was  pleased  with  these  terms,  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Charles  of  Lorraine  himself,  and  drew  the  two  princes 
into  closer  connection,  and  it  was  hoped  that  if- this  project  were 
vigorously  seconded  by  Cosimo  at  the  congress,  an  advantage 
might  be  gained ;  but  this  prince's  timidity  ruined  it,  so  fearful 
was  he  of  disobliging  Louis  and  the  court  of  France. 

Obsequiousness  to  monarchs,  a  lavish  bribery  of  their  minis- 
ters ;  pride,  vanity,  and  silly  ostentation,  were  Cosimo 's  means 
and  motives  of  action ;  and  being  more  of  a  confessor  than  a  sove- 
reign he  studied  consciences  rather  than  talent  and  duty,  and  com- 
pelled many  to  feign  a  devotion  which  they  inwardly  despised. 
The  places  of  Ferdinand's  old  ministers  were  now  filled  by  crea- 
tures of  the  Grand  Duchess  Vittoria ;  men  without  capacity  spirit 
or  energy,  and  so  timid  that  the  poet  and  naturalist  Lorenzo 
Magalotti*  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day,  compared 
them  to  little  children  frightened  with  the  threat  of  being  sent 
back  to  school  f.  Spanish  weakness,  French  influence,  and  the 
growing  power  of  Austria  combined  to  offer  a  favourable  occasion 
for  Tuscan  aggrandizement,  especially  as  two  of  these  powers 
were  favourable  and  the  third  not  much  averse ;  but  a  timid 
neutrality  together  with  Cosimo 's  fawning  conduct  towards  every 
foreign  monarch  prevented  success  and  drew  universal  contempt 
on  a  government  whose  feeble  bigoted  character  was  gradually 
imprinting  itself  on  the  people,  and  so  deeply  as  almost  to  be 

*  Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  author  of  poetical  and  philosophical  works.     He 

"  Cam<mette   AnacreonticJiei*    puh-  was  bom  in  1637  and  died  in  1712. 

iished    under    his     Arcadiui    ivvoiQ  "V  Q«U.>uzi^  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  ii<*. 
'4ndoro  ElaJUoi^  betides  uttxi^  oV>i« 
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ible  (as  far  as  such  impressions  can)  even  in  the  present 
(,  "  Our  greatest  evil,"  says  Magalotti,  "  is  the  opinion 
ich  we  have  managed  to  impress  on  the  world  that  nothing 
\,  fair  words  and  formal  declarations  of  obsequiousness  and 
pect  towards  everybody  is  to  be  expected  from  us ;  without 
jr  unning  the  risk  of  committing  ourselves  however  slightly 
any  human  being  !  Hence  the  little  estimation  in  which 
are  held ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  will  spend 
iir  means  and  talents  to  serve  a  famQy  which  has  manifestly 
ablished  the  maxim  of  always  playing  a  timid  game,  and 
ich  would  rather  perish  in  the  universal  ruin,  if  circumstances 
[uired  it,  than  endeavour  to  save  itself  by  taking  a  bold 
jided  part  "*. 

Every  department  of  state  was  soon  filled  from  the  cloisters, 
1  theology  became  a  substitute  for  statesmanship :  the  fruits  of 
I  mother's  conventual  education  and  weak  character,  nourished 
3  child,  enfeebled  the  man,  and  emasculated  the  nation  : 
ances  were  no  longer  regulated  by  public  means  and  industry, 
t  by  the  cunning  of  priests,  whose  conduct  was  marked  by 
it  encroaching  spirit  self-interest  and  paralysing  influence, 
)re  or  less  inherent  in  this  order  of  every  persuasion  and  in 
ery  country,  when  once  allowed  to  aspire  above,  or  rather 
^ond  the  legitimate  duties  of  its  calling.  Quick  in  the  per- 
ption  of  Cosimo's  character  the  monks  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
gan  to  assail  the  tax  on  corn-grinding,  not  as  a  public 
ievance  but  as  it  affected  themselves,  and  after  six  years' 
ntention  Cosimo  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  which  as  an 
pecial  favour  was  tardily  accorded.  The  able  men  about 
urt,  probably  aided  by  a  natural  family  taste,  worked  on  his 
.nity  to  promote  the  fine  arts  :  his  health  also  assisted,  because 
temperance  occasioned  repeated  illness,  and  his  physician  the 
lebrated  poet  and  philosopher  Kedi,  ordered  constant  waJk- 
g  exercise:   Paulo  Falconieri  one  of  Ferdinand's  scientific 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  vP, 
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companions  advised  him  to  take  this  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
for  greater  amusement  to  adorn  it  with  all  the  finest  ohjects  of 
art  belonging  to  the  Medici,  because  thus  concentrated  they 
would  form  a  glorious  memorial  of  his  own  taste  and  splendour ! 
Following  his  advice  Cosimo  ordered  the  Villa  Medici  at  Home 
to  be  stripped  of  its  most  valuable  works,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  "  Wrestlers''  and  the  " Knife-grinder''  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
some  authors  also  say  the  Venus,  besides  many  of  the  most  exqui-  I 
site  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  were  collected,  together  with  \ 
gems,  medals,  and  every  other  production  of  the  fine  arts  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  A  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  also 
completed  by  Kedi's  influence ;  and  vanity  leading  Cosimo  to 
correspond  vnth  some  of  the  most  renowned  men  of  science 
in  Europe  his  means  of  enriching  this  collection  were  facilitated,  | 
while  the  money  thus  expended  gave  him  undeserved  philoso- 
phical celebrity  *.  Literature  flourished  nevertheless,  though 
perhaps  real  philosophy  declined ;  but  Cosimo  allowed  his  son 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  be  educated  by  Viviani,  Lorenzini,  Redi, 
Norris  and  other  eminent  men.  The  Cimento  was  dissolved, 
but  the  Academy  Delia  Crusca  had  revived  and  moreover  com- 
menced a  new  Tuscan  dictionary  which  gained  Cosimo  III.  more 
applause  amongst  foreign  nations  than  he  had  any  right  to  as  a 
man  of  letters :  still,  whether  firom  vanity  or  other  cause,  a 
sovereign  who  vnthout  any  love  of  learning  and  learned  men 
promotes  and  patronises  both,  is  entitled  to  great  praise  and  it 
might  be  well  for  mankind  if  vanity  would  always  put  on  so 
fair  and  pleasing  a  complexion. 

The  Grand  Duchess's  conduct  was  a  continual  and  increas- 

ing  source  of  anger  and  mortification  to  Cosimo,  for 

she  was  still  too  young,  handsome,  and  agreeable  not 

to  maintain  a  strong  and  favourable  influence  over  the  court  and 

(*,avaliers  of  France :  amongst  these  all  her  eccentricities  were 

attributed  to  youth  and  native  volatility,  and  even  her  wildest 


^  0^>aaaA,\i^).'TivL.)««^«vP. 
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freaks  neither  injured  her  nor  gained  any  sympathy  for  her 
hushand.  A  change  of  ministry,  reiterated  expostulation  from 
the  Duchess  of  Guise  who  complained  of  the  conventual  laws 
heing  violated,  and  Margaret's  increasing  levity  at  length 
elicited  a  royal  order  to  confine  herself  within  monastic  disci- 
pline and  not  leave  the  convent  or  appear  at  court  without 
royal  permission.     These  regulations  were  however 

A.D.  1679. 

soon  disregarded  and  the  cobweb  nature  of  a  young 
monarch's  restrictions  on  the  will  of  a  pretty  and  agreeable 
woman  who  was  determined  to  have  her  own  way,  became 
apparent :  the  Tuscan  ambassador  at  last  wrote  in  despair  to 
Cosimo,  that  compassion  for  ladies  had  so  deeply  imbued 
the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  that  everything  done  by  women  was 
excused  and  he  was  not  to  expect  any  stability  on  that  subject. 
Even  the  slight  seclusion  imposed  on  Margaret  became  intoler- 
able, wherefore  seeing  her  husband's  health  giving  way,  she 
pretended  repentance,  and  through  the  pope  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  in  the  hope  of  his  speedy  death 
and  her  consequent  tuition  of  the  young  princes.  Cosimo 
began  to  waver,  but  his  mother's  advice  decided  him  and  stopped 
all  further  dissimulation. 

The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  rather  appeared  to  promise  future 
hostilities  than  any  permanent  peace :  Spain  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cede  the  greater  part  of  Flanders ;  the  emperor  to 
consider  the  general  allied  interests  rather  than  his  own  or  those 
of  Lorraine  on  which  France  had  imposed  severe  conditions : 
Italy,  ever  divided  against  itself,  remained  an  unresisting 
prey  to  the  strongest;  and  people  heedlessly  wondered  how 
a  powerful  and  fortunate  monarch  like  Louis  XIV.  should  have 
neglected  so  easy  a  conquest  for  the  toils  and  hazards  of  Flem- 
ish warfare.  England  and  Holland  in  close  union  diminished 
French  resources  by  monopolizing  trade,  and  the  general  un- 
certain state  of  politics  kept  all  Europe  in  suspense.  The  em- 
peror seized  this  occasion  to  urge  the  formation  oi  aa.\\sXv^\i. 

VOL.   F.  L  L 
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league ;  but  Savoy  was  too  closely  connected  "with  the  transal- 
pine powers  to  accede,  and  Venice  being  afraid  of  both  France 
and  Turkey  only  sought  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity ;  the 
pope,  secure  of  remaining  unmolested,  cared  little  whether 
Naples  and  Milan  belonged  to  France  or  Spain ;  yet  a  league 
without  these  powers  would  have  only  endangered  the  smaller 
states,  and  Cosimo  was  not  disposed  to  risk  his  own  destruction 
by  singly  coming  forward  but  rather  sought  a  French  or  some 
other  matrimonial  alliance  acceptable  to  King  Louis.  To  this  ' 
end  he  secretly  promoted  projects  of  marriage  between  Anna 
de'  Medici  and  the  Dauphin,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the 
Infenta  of  Portugal,  presumptive  heiress  of  that  kingdom ;  but 
Margaret's  influence  made  him  very  unpopular  at  the  French 
court  and  raised  serious  obstacles  to  these  designs.  This 
princess  still  continuing  her  insane  course,  set  Are  to 
her  own  chambers  with  great  danger  to  the  convent ; 
she  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Cosimo  filled  with  expressions  of  bitter 
hatred  and  vulgar  abuse  which  a£forded  great  amusement  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  court,  who  diverted  themselves  with 
Cosimo's  jealousy  and  Margaret's  extravagancies  as  the  efforts 
of  two  violent  spirits  in  antagonist  movement :  the  lady  how- 
ever was  more  leniently  used,  while  Cosimo  wemed  and  mor- 
tified, fell  sick  of  a  long-continued  fever  and  raised  his  consort's 
hopes  of  the  Tuscan  regency,  for  which  her  plans  were  already 
formed.  She  was  still  more  elated  on  finding  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  after  spurning  the  Grand  Duchess  Vittoria's  rule, 
had  openly  supported  her  and  also  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence in  despite  of  every  prohibition :  but  the  restoration  of 
Cosimo's  health  stopped  all  such  speculations,  and  his  increased 
irritability  broke  out  into  acts  of  cruelty  on  every  soul  who 
abetted  this  correspondence.  The  Grand  Duchess  had  openly 
declared  her  intention  of  going  to  Florence  after  Cosimo's 
death  and  chasing  hypocrites  and  hypocrisy  from  court;  of 
restoring  good  la&tA  ^ood  government,  genius  and  philosophy, 
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beir  true  position  ;  of  banishing  Vittona  and  her  &your- 
Albizzi  Corsini  and  Ferroni,  whom  she  called  two  false 
tees  and  one  vile  merchant.  All  this  was  reported  to 
mo,  whose  indignation  first  struck  the  Lorenzini,  two 
lemen  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  household  feuned  for  their 
lematical  attainments,  who  by  his  orders  had  written 
3tly  to  Margaret :  these  unfortimate  men  were  imprisoned 
he  dismal  tower  of  Volterra,  a  dungeon  rivalling  those 
enice,  where  they  passed  many  years  in  hopeless  anguish, 
linand  indignant  at  this,  broke  away  at  once  from  all 
mal  authority  and  being  full  of  talent  and  intelligence 
fascinated  the  Florentine  youth,  who  crowding  eagerly 
ud  him  presented  an  imposing  and  formidable  opposition 
osimo.  Music,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  with  every  pre- 
ig  folly  and  intemperance  were  the  occupation  of  this 
ty,  which  hating  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  carried  off" 
good  wishes  of  the  Florentines.  Their  number  and  in- 
ce  was  soon  augmented  by  the  adhesion  of  Cosimo's 
ler  Prince  Francis,  who  although  educated  for  the  Church 
enjoying  the  vast  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  his  two  uncles, 
far  from  devoting  himself  to  theology,  and  preferred  plea- 
to  the  solemn  mockery  of  priests  and  friars,  the  idols  of 
mo  and  the  still  more  bigoted  Vittoria.  These  two  princes 
Died  Florence  in  the  Grand  Duke's  absence,  but 

.      _  _  /.  11  i    -A..D.  1681. 

I  he  returned  they  retired  to  the  country  followed 

concourse  of  youthful  spirits  that  under  such  auspices 
3d  all  the  frowns  of  government.  Yet  the  public  hatred  of 
no,  thus  home  as  it  were  in  triumph  on  the  current  of 
:iful  feeling,  drew  down  a  cruel  persecution.  The  friars 
nenced  a  system  of  sly  and  keen  inspection  into  private 
3,  and  while  denouncing  the  bold  and  open  conduct  of 
I,  they  veiled  the  transgressions  of  all  who  abjectly  deferred 
eir  authority.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  Grand  Duke  was 
er  exasperated  by  his  wife's  promoting  a  ixieTx\ai  ^«n«BX.  \» 

ll2 
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be  her  chamberlain  and  the  supposed  illicit  connexion  between 
them;  but  religion,  bishops,  priests,  bribes,  and  cunning,  all 
failed  to  move  her :  Louis  still  laughed  at  both  and  stirred 
not  until  Cosimo  threatened  to  stop  her  income  which  he  for- 
bid, but  counselled  more  tolerance  and  a  calmer  spirit.  The 
Lorenzini's  fe-te  made  Cosimo  universally  odious  in  Tuscany; 
and  at  Paris  thfe  Florentine  ambassador  was  reproached  with  j 
the  baseness  of  his  master ;  wherefore  despairing  of  redress  I 
and  fearful  of  Louis,  the  Grand  Duke  recalled  him  and  sank 
into  sullen  silence  and  affected  resignation.  Public  afiaiis 
also  increased  his  torments :  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 

A.D.  1682* 

ambition  was  so  slightly  checked  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  that  new  confederations  were  forming  and  new  armies 
assembling  against  him :  the  Turks  were  rapidly  advancing  on 
Vienna,  and  Hungary  was  in  rebellion :  France  in  possession  i 
of  Casale  meuEiced  the  Spaniards  in  northern  Italy,  and  by  the  I 
help  of  Savoy  and  their  own  weakness  looked  on  them  as  an 
easy  prey:  Venice  still  trembled  at  the  Turkish  armaments: 
the  pope  was  passive  ;  and  though  from  his  peculiar  position  he 
could  most  easily  unite  the  Italian  powers  yet  from  character 
and  selfishness  he  was  the  least  fit  and  least  likely  to  undertake 
it.  Spain  urged  him  for  the  sake  of  public  good ;  France  tried 
to  allure  him  with  the  hope  of  aggrandizement,  but  he  heeded 
neither ;  the  papal  character  and  politics  were  changed ;  cere- 
mony had  succeeded  to  ambition,  and  more  satisfaction  nof 
appeared  to  spring  from  the  titles  of  pastor  and  peace-maker 
than  from  turbulence  and  conquest.  Cosimo  pestered  by  Spain 
and  scared  by  France  scarcely  knew  how  to  act,  but  at  last  re- 
solved on  maintaining  an  armed  neutrality  which  thenceforward 
became  his  political  maxim,  although  Spain  was  indignant  and 
even  menaced  Porto  Ferraio  with  a  siege.  The  Genoese  alone 
boldly  yet  imprudently  determined  to  brave  France  and  gallantlj 
stood  on  their  defence ;  but  they  were  cruelly  bombarded  and 
the  Doge  withi  £o\xt  aeTasAjoi^  c.o.TJi'^^Xka^  m  1084  to  crave  pardoi 
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from  the  imperious  Louis.    Succours  were  about  this  time 
demanded  by  Austria  against  the  Turks,  and  Cosimo's 

.  _  ••11  T  •  A.D.  1683. 

idea  was  to  mvade  the  east  as  a  diversion  to  an  enemy 
already  in  the  heart  of  Austria !  This  was  preposterous,  and 
so  treated  by  the  imperial  ambassadors  at  Florence ;  they  urged 
that  the  cost  of  such  an  armament  would  be  far  better  spent 
at  the  seat  of  war,  and  Cosimo  excused  his  denial  of  aid  on 
the  score  of  their  haughtiness  but  partially  softened  it  by 
sending  a  supply  of  warlike  stores  to  Trieste.  In  the  mean- 
while Vienna  was  besieged  and  the  terrors  of  all  Christendom 
only  relieved  by  the  memorable  victory  of  King  Sobieski  and 
the  gallant  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

The  project  of  a  diversion  on  an  effective  scale  with  better 
auspices  was  discussed  in  1684  by  the  emperor  Poland 
and  Venice,  in  which  Pope  Innocent  XI.  and  Cosimo 
joined  and  the  latter  sent  four  galleys  and  other  craft  with  a 
regiment  of  infantry  to  join  the  Venetians  at  Zante  for  opera- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania.  This  did  not  dis- 
compose the  sultan  who  knew  by  experience  that  no  Christian 
league  was  of  long  duration,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of 
Santa  Maura  and  Previsa  were  scarcely  felt  by  the  solid  Otto- 
man empire.    The  submission  of  Genoa,  the  French  success  in 
Flanders,  the  fall  of  Luxemburg,  and  a  menacing  force  at 
Casale,  filled  Italy  with  terror :  Cosimo  fearful  even  for  Leg- 
horn endeavoured  by  increased  humility  and  the  constituting 
Louis  arbiter  of  his  children's  marriages,  to  escape  the  effects 
of  French  ambition ;  such  alliances  he  thought  would  as  it  were 
become  that  monarch's  own  work  and  secure  a  powerful  pro- 
tector.    Prince  Ferdinand  being  now  two-and-twenty, 
with  a  cultivated  mind  and  active  spirit,  became  tired 
of  home  and  wished  to  see  the  world ;  but  Cosimo  was  anxious 
to  secure  the  succession  by  a  previous  marriage  before  his  ex- 
posure to  the  tempting  excesses  of  foreign  states,  especially 
Venice  where  all  the  taste  luxury  and  licentioxisiiesa  oi  Wai^l 
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were  then  concentrated,  and  the  most  delicate  and  exciting  plea- 
sures reigned  paramount  in  society.  Amongst  these  music,  public 
dancing,  and  the  drama,  with  all  their  voluptuousness,  held  a 
preeminent  station ;  the  two  former  by  some  strange  ideal  com- 
bination (perhaps  their  combination  with  love  and  heavenly 
harmony)  were  called  "  VirtiC'  and  their  professors  **  Virttwsi" 
and  even  with  so  uncourtly  a  name  had  become  the  great  objects 
of  princely  favour  and  imperial  munificence.  The  royal,  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy,  from  both  Germany  and  Italy,  flocked  in 
vast  numbers  to  Venice,  where  Euterpe  Venus  and  Terpsichore 
reigned  in  harmony  and  revelled  amidst  the  pactolian  showers 
poured  on  them  by  their  numerous  votaries.  The  Duke  of 
Mantua,  besides  what  he  had  received  from  France  for  the  strong 
town  of  Casale,  squandered  away  his  most  precious  things  and 
ground  down  his  people  with  excessive  taxation  only  to  supply 
the  extravagance  of  a  young  "  Virtuosa,^'  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
now  burned  to  meet  him  in  so  glorious  a  career.  Cosimo  only 
gave  his  permission  on  the  terms  of  previous  matrimony  with  the 

Portuguese  Infanta  under  the  sanction  of  King  Louis; 

but  the  conditions  were  too  hard,  namely  a  constant 
residence  in  Portugal,  which  Ferdinand  plumply  refused,  and  the 
annexation  of  Tuscany  if  he  succeeded  to  the  Lusitanian  throne. 
Both  these  displeased  even  Cosimo  whose  brother  Francis  was 
already  a  cardinal  and  his  son  John  Gaston  destined  to  the  same 
dignity,  wherefore  he  was  averse  as  well  to  the  heir-apparent's 
residence  abroad  as  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  national  independence. 
The  negotiation  was  therefore  abandoned  and  another  begun 

with  Violante  of  Bavaria  sister  to  the  Daupliiness,  to 

A  n    1687 

which  Ferdinand  after  great  difl&culty  consented  on 
condition  of  a  previous  visit  to  Lombardy  and  Venice.  The 
Grand  Duchess  still  continued  her  annoying  conduct  and  sup- 
ported by  Louis  compelled  Cosimo  to  increase  her  allowance ; 
thus  forced  to  *'  drink  the  hitter  cup"  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
another  illness  sxr^et^enfid^hifihiin  despite  of  temperance  nearly 
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killed  him  while  his  wife  was  triumphantly  driving  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  On  his  recovery  however  the  influence  of  Pere  la 
Chaise  was  employed,  and  Louis  became  so  far  just  as  to  con- 
demn her  extravagancies,  while  Cosimo's  reputation  was  by  the 
same  interest  partially  restored  at  court.  Ferdinand's  treaty 
of  maxnaae  was  finally  settled,  and  Princess  Yiolante 
of  Bavarb  arrived  at  Florence  in  December  1688.  ^"•'•^- 
Cosimo  according  to  ancient  custom  had  previously  communi- 
cated this  to  the  Senate  which  instantly  voted  a  "  Donation"  of 
200,000  crowns  to  be  levied  on  the  people  in  honour  of  these 
nuptials!  From  Cosimo  the  First's  days  the  Medici  had  been 
accustomed  to  display  more  taste  expense  and  magnificence  at 
their  family  marriages  than  on  any  other  occasion,  and  Cosimo 
III.,  being  the  vainest  of  that  race,  resolved  to  outdo  them  all 
in  splendour. 

The  gate  near  San  Gallo  was  re-opened  and  Violante  made 
her  entry  in  a  car  studded  with  ffems  ;  here  she  was 

AT)   Ifif^Q 

met  by  Cosimo  who  himself  crowned  her  with  the 

ancient  grand-ducal  diadem  in  a  chapel  erected  on  the  spot  for 

this  ceremony:  thence  to  the  palace  was  a  continued  triumph, 

the  princess  leading  a  long  array  of  Florentine  ladies  and  all 

the  orders  of  the  state  duly  marshalled  to  welcome  her,  while 

music,  shouting,  and  frequent  salvos  of  artillery  proclaimed  the 

circumstance.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  pomp,  which  resembled 

the  dying  colours  of  the  dolphin  rather  than  national  vigour 

and  opulence,  the  whole  Peninsula  trembled  at  French  ambition, 

for  Louis  had  recommenced  hostilities  by  invading  Flanders 

and  Germany  while  with  another  army  he  threatened  Italy. 

James  II.  had  been  driven  from  the  British  throne,  and  William 

Prince  of  Orange  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the  will  of  a 

sovereign  people  in  a  glorious  and  bloodless  revolution  which 

for  once  realized  the  theory  of  an  original  compact.     The  Turks 

again  began  to  make  head,  and  Venice  was  ioice^  \j^  ^^^^  ^ 
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their  victorious  arms ;  the  Pope  was  bearded  in  his  capital  by 
the  French  ambassador  who  insolently  insisted  on  a  complete 
exemption  from  law  and  justice  within  the  precincts  of  his  own 
palace ;  the  league  although  acting  vigorously  against  Turkey 
'  was  impeded  by  Louis  who  influenced  every  court  in  Europe. 
In  this  turmoil  Cosimo  still  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  neu- 
trality, but  doubted  its  possibility  and  even  the  preservation  of 
Tuscany  if  war  once  reached  Italy :  he  would  willingly  have 
shared  the  fortunes  of  Spain  by  marrying  the  Princess  Anne  to 
King  Charles  II.,  whose  wife  Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans,  had  died 
without  an  heir;  his  efforts  failed  and  Tuscany  remained  to 
take  the  chances  of  an  Italian  war  which  now  seemed  inevitable. 
The  country  required  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  an 
exhausted  treasury  rendered  this  impossible,  for  extravagance 
of  every  kind  was  indulged  in  either  from  the  vanity  of  being 
esteemed  opulent  by  foreigners  or  pure  self-gratification :  vast 
sums  were  spent  on  religious  ceremonies  the  foundation  of 
churches  and  convents,  and  votive  offerings  to  the  most  cele- 
brated temples  in  Europe.  Gold  was  lavishly  scattered  over 
the  monkish  and  other  priestly  satellites  who  continually  sur- 
rounded the  throne,  and  pensions  without  end  were  given  to 
new  proselytes :  vast  sums  went  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  innu- 
merable spies  who  were  let  loose  on  society  and  infested  every 
domestic  circle  :  the  people  too  became  exposed  to  a  vexatious 
superintendence,  a  strict  inquisition  into  their  private  habits 
and  conduct,  which  were  watched  with  a  jealousy  that  disgusted 
and  exasperated  everybody.  Between  spies  and  priests  no 
individual  was  safe,  no  feimily  secure,  no  domestic  privacy 
existed,  and  Tuscany  resembled  one  vast  school  of  frightened 
children  trembling  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue.  Yet  the 
public  spirit  was  not  entirely  broken,  the  public  voice  rang 
loud  and  shrill  against  the  government,  the  Prince  of  Tuscany 
gave  it  new  heart,  and  the  desire  of  all  was  for  a  chtinge :  Ferdi- 
nand in  condemmiig  Cio%\mo'^  coiLduct  despised  his  regulations 
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ked  by  popular  applause  kept  him  in  constant  agitation 
tinual  apprehension  of  revolt.     But  augmented  debts, 

revenues,  an  impoverished  country,  a  discontented 
and  a  devouring  clergy,  were  altogether  poisoning  and 
y  every  social  relation  to  a  gloomy  superstition  mis- 
eligion,  to  hypocrisy,  and  abject  bigotry :  with  all  this 
L  Cosimo  found  himself  unable  to  continue  his  prodi- 
ind  therefore  began  a  reform  by  the  reduction  of  his  own 
I  expenses :  this  at  least  showed  sincerity,  but  it  was  not 
d  by  Prince  Ferdinand  whose  unbounded  extravagance 
1  brook  the  trammels  of  a  fixed  income.  Presuming 
ic  favour  and  his  great  influence  in  the  council  he  refused 
ait,  and  despising  Cosimo's  commands  he  violated  the 
i  became  deaf  to  all  the  rhetoric  of  a  priesthood  which 
nediately  let  loose  on  him,  from  the  most  obscure  monk 
^chbishop  of  Florence.  At  length  after  the  receipt  of 
insolent  letters  Cosimo  made  use  of  Francesco  di  Cas- 
Qusician  who  ruled  Ferdinand  in  all  things,  and  through 
luence  the  prince  consented  to  accept  a  fixed  income, 

in  the  financial  reform. 

was  now  becoming  daily  more  sensible  to  her  danger 
msalpine  wars  and  the  growing  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. : 
olence  of  his  ambassador  Lavardin,  the  invasion  of 
Q,  and  the  denouncement  of  any  farther  neglect  in 
g  the  treaty  of  Pisa,  filled  the  Italian  states  with  appre- 
s  of  another  war  about  the  duchy  of  Castro ;  but  the 
calm  and  patient  fortitude  finally  overcame  Louis,  who 
I  Lavardin  from  Rome,  although  as  yet  unabsolved  from 
stical  censure  and  therefore  shunned  like  a  pestilence  as 
ed  through  Tuscany. 

death  of  Innocent  XL  in  August  opened  a  field  to  the 
3  of  Cardinal  Francesco  de'  Medici's  talents  for  intrigue 
most  subtle  school;  and  being  intrusted  with  all  the 
of  Austria  supported  by  a  strong  faction  m  \)ci^  cQii\!^%:<^ 
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he  succeeded  in  electing  Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  a  Venetian  bom  at 
Florence,  who  in  October  assumed  the  tiara  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  VIII.  and  was  acceptable  to  each  of  the  three  great 
monarchies.  Reconciliation  with  France  and  the  restoration 
of  Avignon  were  the  immediate  results ;  but  Alexander's  subse- 
quent efforts  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  Europe  were 
less  successful  than  well  intended.  The  increasing  power  of  . 
France  had  in  fact  forced  Holland  Spain  and  England  ) 
into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  while  Italy  was 
anxiously  watching  young  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  as  the 
world  supposed  would  side  with  his  nearest  and  most  power- 
ful neighbour ;  but  Leopold  had  partly  gained  him  with  the 
sovereignty  of  certain  imperial  fiefs  and  a  patent  that  con- 
ferred all  the  honours  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  This 
hurt  Medician  pride  which  for  ages  had  been  squabbling  about 
precedence  with  the  houses  of  Savoy  and  Este,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  graver  interests :  remonstrances  discussions  protests 
and  counter-protests  again  filled  the  imperial  court  in  all  their 
pristine  folly,  until  for  the  sake  of  quiet  a  marriage  was  pro- 
posed between  Anna  de'  Medici  and  the  Elector  Palatine's 
son  who  soon  after  succeeded  to  that  principality.  As  brother 
to  the  Queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal  this  prince  was  of  great 
dignity  though  not  equal  to  the  pretensions  of  Cosimo  or  his 
equally  ambitious  daughter,  who  had  been  twice  rejected  bj 
the  King  of  Spain,  by  Portugal,  by  Savoy,  and  by  France 
and  yet  was  still  endeavouring  to  accomplish  an  alliance  with 
the  Dauphin.  Kingly  honours  with  the  title  of  Royal 
Highness  were  at  last  acquired  by  Cosimo  and  put  him 
on  a  level  with  Savoy,  but  his  daughter's  marriage  which  soon 
followed,  by  more  closely  uniting  Tuscamy  and  Austria,  offended 
Louis  who  in  his  anger  threatened  the  neutrality  of  Leghorn. 
War  had  rendered  the  various  Mediterranean  ports  so  insecure 
that  Leghorn  had  become  the  only  place  of  general  safety: 
neutrality  liberty  and  security  were  the  three  great  boons 
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[ranted  to  it  by  Ferdinand  I.  Under  these  auspices  the  French 
quadron  commanded  by  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  was  admitted 
here  in  1646  and  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1651.  But  nothing  is 
larder  to  preserve  than  a  small  state's  integrity  amidst  the  jar 
f  more  powerful  nations,  and  when  Cromwell's  fleet  violated 
his  neutrality  by  attacking  the  Dutch,  it  was  fired  on  from 
he  Tuscan  batteries,  thus  incurring  the  Protector's  indigna- 
Lon :  in  1671  France  copied  this  example,  and  a  succession 
f  such  violations  soon  demonstrated  the  absurdity  and  utter 
lollowness  of  unsupported  neutrality  in  a  petty  state.  The 
Trench  minister  at  Florence  (for  Cosimo  had  forgotten  the  old 
uaxim  of  never  allowing  a  permanent  embassy)  endeavoured 
)y  means  of  the  above  examples  to  frighten  him  into  an  aban- 
lonment  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  Cosimo's  humility  was 
ully  exercised  in  deprecating  the  French  king's  anger.  A 
proposal  was  however  made  that  all  the  belligerents  should 
Guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Leghorn,  and  the  governor  of  that 
ity  was  ordered  to  lay  before  the  various  foreign  consuls  a  con- 
ention  by  which  the  port  and  its  immediate  vicinity  were  to 
>e  protected  from  violence  both  within  and  without.  This  was 
oon  ratified  by  France  and  the  other  powers,  and  although  only 
>rovisional  it  remained  inviolate  through  subsequent  wars,  and 
inally  became  the  basis  of  Leghorn's  immunities  in  all  after 
reaties.  A  match  proposed  by  Louis  XIV.  between  John 
jraston  of  Medicis  and  one  of  his  natural  daughters  failed  from 
he  poverty  of  Tuscany  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
jrrand  Duke  to  make  a  sufficient  establishment,  and  on  the 
)ther  hand  Leopold,  abandoning  all  notions  of  an  Italian  league 
igainst  France,  resolved  to  send  an  army  across  the  Alps  and 
•aise  contributions  from  every  state,  except  Rome  and  Venice, 
us  fiefs  of  the  empire.  This  was  rigorously  executed  by 
lis  general  Count  Caraffa  who  levied  vast  sums  on  Genoa 
Mantua  Parma  and  Modena ;  Cosimo  remonstrated,  asserted 
ihe  ancient  independence  of  Florence  and  off^ie^  \o  ^«3  ^'^"^ 
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certain  petty  fiefs  that  were  really  liable.  But  Caraffa  would 
take  no  excuse  even  though  Louis  threatened;  Lombardy 
swarmed  with  Imperial  troops,  and  Tuscany  seemed  in  jeopardy 
when  the  Florentine  ambassadors  at  Vienna  succeeded  in 
softening  Leopold,  so  that  about  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  were 
accepted  for  the  imperial  fiefs ;  but  even  this  pressed  heavily  on 
a  people  already  driven  to  the  last  remnant  of  their  substance. 

The  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  in  February  1691  occa-  | 
sioned  a  five  months'  contest  for  the  papacy,  which  ended  in  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli  of  Naples  under  the 
name  of  Innocent  XII. ;  about  that  epoch  the  tide  of  French 
victory  began  to  slacken  and  Louis  XIV.  became  daily  less 
imperious  to  foreign  states ;  this  struck  Cosimo  as  a  favourable 
occasion  for  attacking  the  Grand  Duchess,  their  mutual  hatred 
never  having  slept  through  eighteen  years  of  separation.  The 
stable-boy  who  had  been  previously  advanced  to  a 
share  in  her  favours  was  displaced  by  a  drummer,  and 
neither  passions  energy  nor  love  of  pleasure  were  abated  in 
Margaret:  Madame  de  Guise  was  dead  and  her  place  filled 
by  Madame  de  Harcourt  of  Lorraine,  who  being  only  thirty- 
two  and  scarcely  exempt  from  scandal  had  not  sufficient 
weight  to  curb  the  fiery  spirit  of  Margaret.  Quarrels,  com-  I 
plaints,  recriminations,  and  all  the  varied  sharpness  of  female 
warfare  disturbed  the  court  and  cloister,  and  the  Grand  Duchess 
finally  succeeded  through  royal  influence  in  gaining  Cosimo's 
consent  to  her  removal,  but  on  conditions  so  stringent  that  no 
less  than  the  king's  command  could  make  her  sign  the  contract, 
which  she  called  "  her  condemnation"  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  arose  partly  from  the  influence  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  who  persuaded  him  that  Margaret  was  always 
armed  with  pistols  when  she  came  into  his  presence,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  preserve  Cosimo's  friendship,  because  Tuscany 
was  the  most  convenient  place  for  disembarking  an  army  to 
oppose  the  Austrian^  in  Italy.     But  no  sooner  had  the  Grand 
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Duke  thus  triumphed  than  a  repetition  of  the  imperial  demands 
igain  disconcerted  him  :  a  second  series  of  contributions  were 
mposed  for  the  next  year's  campaign,  and  Caraffa's  advice 
N&s  to  repel  every  remonstrance,  otherwise  said  he,  nothing 
)lse  will  ever  be  gained  from  any  Italian,  but  by  a  combi- 
lation  of  force  and  necessity  implicit  obedience  must  be  com- 
Delled. 

The  clamour  in  Tuscany  at  these  new  impositions  broke  forth 
n  satires  and  libels  which  amused  all  Italy,  yet  the  oppres- 
iion  which  generated  them  was  serious :  industry  was  again 
:axed,  the  produce  of  real  property  was  taxed ;  wigs,  male  and 
'emale  servants,  and  every  round-footed  animal  were  taxed, 
intil  between  public  irritation  and  the  novelty  of  the  means,  a 
nixture  of  sharp  ridicule  and  deep  indignation  pervaded  the 
ength  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  became  rife  throughout 
jociety.  It  seemed  clear  to  all  that  the  payment  of  103,000 
jrowns  required  no  such  heavy  taxation  and  was  only  used  as  a 
pretence ;  but  as  all  the  odium  fell  on  Austrian  rapacity  Leo- 
pold found  himself  the  object  of  general  ridicule  and  inveighed 
mth  great  bitterness  against  Cosimo.  This  clamour  extended 
to  Paris  and  convinced  Louis  that  Tuscany  was  secretly  leagued 
writh  Austria :  he  therefore  intimated  that  Cosimo  had  exceeded 
the  limits  of  neutrality  wherefore  the  latter  was  advised  either 
bo  discontinue  these  supplies  or  be  regarded  as  an  enemy. 
The  general  conduct  of  Italian  princes  Louis  said  was  silly 
and  preposterous,  for  instead  of  uniting  to  resist  Austrian  op- 
pression they  vainly  thought  to  stave  oflf  imperial  domination 
by  subsidies,  which  being  only  incentives  to  further  demands 
served  to  revive  all  the  obsolete  pretensions  of  the  early  em- 
perors. He  endeavoured  with  prophetic  sagacity  to  impress 
on  their  minds  that  Austria's  exaltation  would  he  the  downfall 
of  Italian  liberty,  and  only  a  strong  native  coalition  would 
enable  them  to  preserve  tJieir  independence.  But  Louis  spoke 
to  the  winds :   the  sole  steady  point  of  ag!cee\xi"&ii\.  ^\CLWi^^» 
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Italians  has  ever  been  to  disagree!  Suspicion  and  mutcul 
jealousy  are  unfortunately  too  much  the  characteristics  of  that 
nation ;  individual  more  than  general  interest  is  what  usually 
moves  them ;  they  are  commonly  occupied  by  the  gain  of  the 
minute,  and  seldom  look  steadily  forward  either  to  future  profits 
or  the  public  good,  or  ever  imite  to  effect  it :  vdth  excellent 
writers  and  deep  thinkers,  still  their  public  acts  are  seldom  based 
on  broad  political  principles  or  their  private  speculations  on 
patient  and  prospective  returns :  the  present  is  all  in  all,  where- 
fore they  continually  overreach  themselves  and  lose  everything 
by  grasping  too  quickly  and  eagerly  at  an  ephemeral  good: 
they  are  fiill  of  talent ;  far  from  deficient  in  head  or  heart ; 
have  soimd  and  beautiful  theories;  perfectly  understand  the 
"  beau  ideal "  of  honour  and  honesty,  nay  they  have  it  constantly 
in  their  mouths,  perhaps  in  their  hearts,  but  like  some  of  us 
much  nearer  home  it  is  often  wanting  in  their  conduct. 

Austria,  which  eight  years  before  saw  the  Turks  at  Vienna 
and  the  emperor  a  fugitive  in  the  Tyrol,  had  now  risen  above 
every  difficulty  and  poured  her  destructive  legions  over  those 
very  plains  where  she  had  lately  been  an  unsuccessful  suppli- 
cant. With  this  power  on  one  side  and  France  on  the  other 
the  Italians  were  unable  to  resolve  on  any  decisive  step,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  or  frightened  alternately  by 
each,  only  because  they  could  not  agree  to  form  a  solid  and 
permanent  confederacy  which  must  have  been  respected  by  both. 
Louis  XIV.  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  uniting  them  by 
any  ties  of  general  interest,  adopted  the  more  feasible  plan  of 
connecting  himself  individually  and  secretly  with  each  prince 
by  particular  treaties,  in  which  the  interest  of  every  petty  state 
was  to  be  consulted  and  dexterously  moulded  on  that  of  Louis 
himself.  For  this  purpose  Count  de  Hebenac  was  sent  to  the 
Italian  courts  with  a  variety  of  proposals  suited  to  each,  and 
instructions  to  extract  from  the  aggregate  a  general  plan  of 
resistance  to  Austria  ^itkoMA.  mtxuatin^  any  one  prince  with 
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the  secret  of  another.  Pursuant  to  these  directions  Monsieur 
de  Rebenac  persuaded  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
Modena  to  receive  French  troops  and  even  furnish  them  with 
the  stores  and  provisions  ahready  collected  for  Austria,  be- 
sides uniting  a  body  of  native  soldiers  with  these  detachments. 
Genoa  also  engaged  to  supply  money  and  give  a  passage  to  the 
French  army ;  but  the  adhesion  or  at  least  the  rigid  neutrality 
of  Tuscany  became  indispensable,  wherefore  Rebenac  endea- 
voured to  work  on  Cosimo's  vanity  by  communicating  the 
whole  scheme  and  so  gain  his  confidence  while  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  some  decisive  step  for  general  security.  He  thus 
extracted  a  promise  from  that  prince  to  declare  himself  as  soon 
as  the  allied  army  should  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  Rome 
and  Austria,  when  Tuscany  with  at  least  seven  thousand  men 
would  second  all  these  operations :  he  however  asked  permission 
to  avoid  the  consequence  of  refusing  the  imperial  demands  by 
offering  a  subsidy,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  to  this  effect. 
But  as  all  depended  on  the  pope,  and  so  many  difficulties 
precautions  and  cases  of  conscience  were  introduced  by  Cosimo, 
Rebenac  found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  bigoted  priest  instead 
of  a  statesman,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything  without  the  introduction  of  a  large  force  into 
Italy,  which  at  that  moment  was  not  his  master's  game. 
Xiouis  however  concealed  his  anger  at  Cosimo's  unstea- 

.  A.D.  1693 

diness,  but  declared  that  unless  that  prince  openly 
avowed  himself  no  French  soldiers  should  be  risked  in  Tuscany. 
Austria  again  descended  to  the  Italian  harvest,  and  no  French 
troops  appearing,  the  usual  contributions  were  rigorously  exacted 
"to  an  amount  that  would  alone  have  enabled  Italy  to  make  head 
against  the  oppressors.  The  people  as  usual  were  victims  to 
these  princely  pastimes :  Tuscany  in  particular,  bereft  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  her  agriculture  sinking  under  its 
"burdens,  and  all  her  remaining  industry  crippled  by  restrictive 
laws  and  puzzling  regulations,  was  in  the  deepest  -aivaet^ ,  ^^V 
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the  court  again  broke  forth  in  all  its  splendour  to  blast  the 
hopes  and  raise  the  indignation  of  the  people.  Reform  had 
ceased  and  selfish  luxury  glittered  over  a  starving  multitude : 
Catinat's  success  against  the  Austrians  at  Orbazzano  relieved 
the  Tuscan  prince  from  immediate  contributions,  but  not  the 
people  :  a  tax  once  planted  stings  like  a  nettle  and  is  as  hard 
to  destroy;  besides,  financial  reformers  are  ever  hateful  to  courts 
and  that  of  Cosimo  was  tired  of  them  !  The  people  rose  | 
tumultuously,  and  surrounding  the  palace  demanded  work  or  i 
bread  with  the  voice  of  madness ;  the  provinces  were  nearly 
depopulated,  but  famished  bands  united  on  the  frontier  and 
dividing  into  gangs  of  robbers  roamed  like  wild  beasts  or  more 
ferocious  men,  for  human  powers  are  equally  capable  of  the  most 
terrible  evils  or  the  highest  good,  and  the  tiger's  spring  is  not 
more  fatal  than  the  acts  of  maa  made  desperate  by  oppression! 
Crimes  multiplied,  horrors  thickened,  inexorable  judgments 
and  cruel  executions  struck  the  orderly  citizen  with  terror  while 
the  starving  insurgent  despised  and  mocked  them :  Tuscany 
seemed  to  be  falling  into  wild  and  fearful  anarchy :  the  stolid 
obstinacy  of  a  government,  which  declared  against  being  forced 
by  intimidation  into  any  change  of  measures,  coupled  with  the 
influence  of  monopolists  and  all  that  legion  of  vermin  exist- 


ing on  courtly  corruption,  would  have  overcome  a  prince  even 
more  disposed  than  Cosimo  to  lighten  public  suffering:  the 
Cardinal  of  Medicis  tried  in  vain  to  remove  those  bands  that 
paralysed  the  industry  of  Siena  which  he  governed :  its  wretched- 
ness was  attributed  entirely  to  climate,  as  that  of  Ireland  stiD 
is  to  national  character  instead  of  want  of  knowledge 

A.D.  1694.  .1,-1  .  . 

oppression  and  bad  government;  party  mterests  igno- 
rance and  vain  appreheusions  in  both  cases  preventing  a» 
effective  remedy.  By  dint  of  importunity  the  cardinal  gained 
permission  to  export  two-thirds  of  the  Maremma's  produce,  butae 
clogged  by  duties  as  to  ax3t  prohibitively  not  only  on  exports  bi* 
even  on  tillage  itself,  eixee^t  that  of  the  richest  soils  :  desolatki 
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accordingly  increased  and  all  the  efforts  of  Francis  flGdled  to 
arrest  that  cold  wave  of  misfortune  which  was  then  rolling  over 
the  unhappy  Medician  state.  The  death  of  Vittoria,  by  which 
the  allodial  estates  of  Urbino  fell  to  the  second  son  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  barrenness  of  Princess  Violante  were  fresh  sources  of 
trouble  which  led  to  the  forced  marriage  of  Don  Giovanni 
Gastone  in  order  to  secure  the  succession.  This  prince  was 
now  three-and-twenty  with  a  handsome  person  and  cultivated 
mind,  but  lived  secluded,  principally  with  Cardinal  Noris  who 
had  been  his  tutor  *  :  he  was  disliked  by  Cosimo,  despised 
by  Ferdinand,  and  therefore  neglected  by  the  court  and  cour- 
tiers whose  dissipation  a  restricted  allowance  prevented  his 
sharing.  Botany  and  antiquity  were  Gaston's  favourite  stu- 
dies, and  in  the  pleasures  of  science  and  the  cardinal's  com- 
pany he  tried  to  suppress  the  pain  which  his  own  fate  and  public 
misfortunes  occasioned.  Life  was  thus  gliding  away  when 
necessity  selected  him  as  the  destined  victim  for  propagating 
the  brood  of  Medici  by  a  compulsory  marriage  with  Anna  Maria 
of  Saxony,  a  widow  without  either  mental  or  personal  endow- 
ments and  fonder  of  sporting  and  horsemanship  than  intellec- 
tual pleasures.     The  unfitness  of  this  couple  for  each 

A.D.  1695. 

other  was  no  obstacle  to  Cosimo,  but  while  he  took 
Gaston  with  him  to  propitiate  the  lady  of  Loretto  with  votive 
offerings,  Prince  Ferdinand  made  as  devout  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  «of  certain  Venetian  "  Virtuose"  in  exchange 

,.  -         ,  -     ,  ^.   A.D.  1696. 

for  the  tedium  of  a  gloomy  court  and  the  company  of 

an  amiable  but  neglected  wife.     Returning  with  a  shattered 

constitution  from  Venice  he  found  that  Don  Gaston's 

rt       1  -        1  .  .  ,     ,        A.D.  1697. 

departure  was  fixed  for  the  ensumg  sprmg,  and  the 
latter   after    his   espousals  reached  Bohemia   the   following 
autumn :  all  this  was  to  suit  Cosimo's  ambition  who  wanted 
to  plant  a  branch  of  the  Medici  in  Germany  and  with  imperial 

•  Henry  Card^  Noris  was  bom  at     the  history  of  Pelagianism  and  died  in 
Verona  in  1 631,  was  first  a  Jesuit  then     1 704  as  chief  libtanwa.  oi  XJafc  N  ^^wo.. 
an  Augustine  monk.     He  published 
VOL.  V.  MM 
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aid  establish  Anna  Maria's  claim  to  the  duchy  of  SaKe-Lauen- 
burg  in  addition  to  her  Bohemian  property.  Tuscany  vas 
sinking,  and  numerous  emigrations  increased  the  general  weak- 
ness, but  Cosimo  after  the  most  humble  prayers  obtained 
permission  from  Innocent  XII.  to  place  one-fourth  of  the 
public  burdens  on  the  clergy. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  restored  peace  to  western  Europe 
and  left  Leopold  free  to  employ  all  the  vigour  and  talent  of  I 
Prince  Eugene  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Turkey;  Lor- 
raine now  returned  to  its  ancient  masters,  but  the  Spanish 
king's  approaching  death  without  male  heirs  threatened  new 
wars  for  that  succession,  and  Italian  independence  was  still 
menaced  not  only  by  fresh  contributions,  which  so  much  pusil- 
lanimity and  disunion  deserved,  but  by  a  more  direct  revival 
of  antiquated  imperial  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
Count  Martinez  the  Austrian  minister  at  Home  had  the  auda- 
city to  publish  an  edict  commanding  all  feudal  lords  to  proYe 
their  titles  or  within  a  certain  time  demand  new  investitures 
from  the  emperor.  This  extraordinary  act  of  imperial  autho- 
rity in  the  heart  of  Rome  astounded  every  Italian  from  the  pon- 
tiff downwards,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  but 
as  a  proof  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  excite  new  troubles.  By 
a  spirited  edict  of  Innocent  in  reply,  the  imperial  proclamation  ) 
was  declared  null,  and  any  obedience  to  it  denounced  under 
heavy  penalties,  while  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  Leopold 
on  this  preposterous  mandate :  these  expostulations  being  se- 
conded by  Spain  and  Savoy  caused  a  suspension  of  the  decree,  hot 
its  object  was  not  altogether  abandoned  even  in  the  following  year. 

Age  and  more  interesting  pursuits  together  with  diminished 
restraint  had  nearly  liberated  Cosimo  from  his  wife's  persecu- 
.  ^  ,«^«    tions  when  new  conjugal  discord  in  Gaston's  halb 

A.D.  1698.  iiy^ 

created  fresh  troubles.  One  gloomy  winter  passed  in 
the  solitudes  of  Bohemia  after  the  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  entirely 
exhausted  his  patience ;  wherefore  suddenly  quitting  Reichstadt 
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he  repaired  to  Paris  and  visited  his  mother;  he  was  soon 
compelled  by  Cosimo  to  revisit  a  detested  home  which  he  how- 
ever again  abandoned  in  1699  and  fled  to  Prague,  but  without 
escaping  from  his  odious  consort. 

The  expected  decease  of  Charles  II.  which  not  only  agitated 
Spain  but  every  state  in  Europe,  was  sure  to  be  felt 

.  A.D.  1699. 

in  Italy  and  more  especially  at  Florence  whoever 
might  succeed  to  that  monarchy :  the  Dauphin  and  electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  were  nearest  of  kin  although  the  wills  of 
Philip  the  Second  and  Fourth  favoured  Austria ;  but  the  great 
power  and  ambition  of  Louis  were  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  So  many  pretenders  excited  great  appre- 
hensions in  Spain  lest  the  kingdom  should  be  dismembered, 
for  national  pride  remained  though  the  monarchy  was  sinking : 
the  usual  effects  of  long  wars  and  misgovernment  were  in  full 
action ;  ruined  commerce,  banished  industry,  vast  debts,  cruel 
taxes,  an  empty  treasury,  abandoned  tillage,  a  wretched  people 
and  universal  want ;  with  crime  agitation  and  rebellion  to  close 
the  melancholy  scene. 

In  Italy  the  ever-failing  attempt  to  form  a  league  against 
France  and  Austria  was  made  with  its  wonted  result :  Venice 
vrould  not  move,  and  Savoy  watched  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
naent :  Cosimo  resolved  to  preserve  his  neutrality  in  the  hope 
of  staving  off  war  from  Tuscany,  but  only  exposed  himself  to 
the  aggression  of  both  parties  whenever  it  suited  them,  yet 
the  coiiferences  then  in  progress  at  the  Hague  made  him  sus- 
pend his  judgment  until  after  an  interview  with  the  pope  at 
Eome,  where  he  was  going  to  assist  at  some  religious  ceremony. 
The  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria's  death  having  dissolved  a 
previous  agreement  between  England  France  and  Hol- 
land to  partition  Spain,  it  was  settled  that  the  Dauphin 
should  have  Naples  the  Presidj  and  Guipuscoa;  Lorraine 
and  Bar  were  to  be  annexed  to  France  Duke  Leopold  receiving 
Milan  in  exchange,  and  the  Archduke  Chai\e»  oi  koaX-fss*  ^^ 

mm2 
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emperor*s  second  son  was  to  inherit  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions. This  augmentation  of  Frenoh  power  increased  the  fears 
of  Italy  and  caused  another  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  leagae, 
alter  which  the  pious  Cosimo  edified  all  Bome  with  his  zeal ; 
for  to  hehold  the  sacred  relics  at  Saint  Peter*s  he  actually  per- 
suaded Innocent  to  make  him  a  canon  of  that  cathedral  where 
his  religious  functions  were  performed  hefore  a  numerous 
and  admiring  congregation !  Confirmed  hy  Papal  adyice  he 
returned  to  Florence  and  avoiding  any  direct  exposure  of  hia 
sentiments  managed  to  preserve  Tuscan  neutrality  hy  equivo- 
cation. Innocent  XII.  died  in  Septemher  and  was  shortly 
succeeded  hy  Cardinal  Alhani  under  the  name  of  Clement  XI. 
after  a  real  or  pretended  refusal  of  the  tiara  for  four  succes- 
sive days.  Elected  chiefly  through  Medidan  influence  he  was 
immediately  entreated  to  form  an  Italian  league,  and  did  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  an  interview  hetween  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
emperor,  meaning  to  act  in  person  as  a  mediator.  The  former 
threatened  to  cross  the  Alps  if  a  league  were  not  formed,  and 
both  parties  pressed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  declare  his 
sentiments ;  but  resolved  to  persevere  Cosimo  still  thought  to 
avoid  war  by  subsidizing  Austria. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  in  November  1700  dissolved  the  last 
treaty,  Louis  being  more  influenced  by  the  Spanish  inheritance 
for  his  grandson  than  by  those  acquisitions  previously  con- 
templated ;  wherefore  accepting  the  will  of  Charles,  Philip 
of  Anjou  was  saluted  as  King  of  Spain  at  Paris  on  the  sixteenth 

of  the  same  month.  The  Austrians  then  invaded  Lom- 

A.D.  1701. 

bardy  and  disputed  the  possession  of  Milan  with  both 
France  and  Spain ;  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  acknowledged 
PhiHp  V.  Cosimo  accepted  the  investiture  of  Siena  at  his 
hands,  which  however  pleasing  to  the  Bourbons,  failed  to  pro- 
cure him  equal  honours  with  Savoy  at  the  French  court :  he 
was  nevertheless  required  to  close  the  ports  of  Tuscany 
against  both  Dutch  and  English,  and  moreover  allow  French 
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troops  to  traverse  Lunigiana  for  the  invasion  of  Modena 
=     Leopold's  conduct  on  the  other  hand  was  entirely  conciliatory  and 
:     even  flattering,  and  royal  honours  were  accorded  to  Cosimo  by  all 
the  German  princes  especially  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
who  had  been  recently  made  King  of  Prussia.  Cosimo  would  have 
willingly  repaid  all  this  by  substantial  service,  but  fear- 
ful of  breaking  his  neutrality  he  only  requested  Leo- 
pold's assistance  in  settling  the  conjugal  differences  of  Don  Gas- 
ton and  Anna  Maria  of  Saxony.     These  quarrels  had  become  the 
amusement  of  all  Germany  and  drove  the  unfortunate  prince 
into  low  society,  low  vices,  L  almost  every  sort  of  debaulry : 
Cosimo  wished  to  have  them  both  at  Florence,  but  this  required 
the  imperial  5dd,  which  slackened  when  Leopold  began  to  sus- 
pect him  of  leaning  towards  France  in  the  war  of  succession, 
and  especially  after  a  visit  made  to  Philip  at  Leghorn  in  his  way 
from  Naples  to  Lombardy.    A  victory  gained  about  this  time 
by  the  Anglo-Dutch  squadrons  over  that  of  France  rendered 
parties  more  equal  and  seemed  likely  to  bring  naval  warfare  into 
the  Mediterranean  which  was  soon  scoured  by  the  allied  fleet 
and  leave  asked  to  equip  at  Leghorn :    neutrality  was  main- 
tained in  despite  of  Louis,  for  he  feared  to  drive  Cosimo  into  the 
arms  of  Austria  who  was  already  superior  in  Lombardy,  but  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Vienna  as  King  of  Spain 
again  embarrassed  the  Grand  Duke,  although  after  the  example 
of  Venice  and  Pope  Clement  XI.  he  gave  no  sign  of  recognition, 
having  already  done  homage  to  Philip  V.  and  received  Siena  at 
his  hands.  Leopold  assuming  that  Siena  had  fallen  to  the  empire 
became  indignant;  contributions  were  again  demanded  and 
the  bombardment  of  Leghorn  threatened  in  case  of 
refusal :  the  Grand  Duke  was  then  declared  an  enemy, 
and  his  acceptance  of  Philip's  mediation  in  a  dispute  with  Lucca, 
after  the  emperor's  had  been  declined,  augmented  the  latter 's  dis- 
satisfiBu^tion.  Cosimo  tried  to  propitiate  the  imperial  cabinet  with 
which  Leopold's  gentle  disposition  Beconded  Vy^Q^"^^^  «sA^^ 
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Elector  Palatine  s  exertions,  ultimately  prevailed.     The  years 
1704  and  1705  passed  "without  any  Tuscan  event  of 

A  D  1704 

greater  interest  than  the  squabbles  of  John  Gaston 

and  his  consort ;  but  the  former  being  now  completely  tired,  after 

a  final  attempt  at  reconciliation  repaired  to  Florence 

A.D  1705. 

where  Ferdinand's  declining  health  made  his  presence 
necess£uy.     Meanwhile  the  rapid  progress  of  the  allies  changed 
the  aspect  of  afiElEdrs  in  Spain  and  Charles  III.  found 
himself  master  of  some  of  her  fairest  provinces  when 
Philip  abandoned  the  capital.     In  Italy  alone  was  Louis  suc- 
cessful ;  but  Vendome's  recal  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy's 
appointment  to  oppose  his  successor  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
b;rought  misfortune  even  into  that  quarter.    The  Emperor  Leo- 
pold died  in  1705,  his  son  Joseph  I.  with  greater  energy  of  cha- 
racter made  a  push  for  the  preservation  of  Savoy,  and  the  fate 
of  Italy  was  soon  diecided  by  the  battle  of  Turin  where  Prince 
Eugene  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  attacked  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  his  trenches  and  defeated  him  on  the  seventh  of 
September  1706  with  the  capture  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery.     Italy  was  now  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  Austria  and  also  provide  winter 
quarters  for  her  troops ;  the  Marquis  of  Pallavicini  was  des- 
patched to  arrange  the  contribution  of  Tuscany,  demand  quarters 
for  six  regiments,  and  insist  on  Cosimo's  immediate  recognition 
of  Charles  III.  as  King  of  Spain  and  lord  of  Siena,  under  penalty 
of  its  military  occupation  and  the  bombardment  of  Leghorn  by 
the  English.    Perplexed  and  terrified,  and  already  obnoxious  to 
the  British  cabinet  for  his  treatment  of  an  English  captain, 
Cosimo  endeavoured  by  negotiation  to  stave  off  this  evil,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  Holland  the  anger  of  Great  Britain 
was  subdued  and  the  demand  of  winter  quarters  relinquished, 
but  contributions  were  most  rigidly  exacted.     France  being 
thus  driven  from  Italy,  Austria  marched  on  Naples  by  forcing 
B  passage  through  the  i^oi^q'%  d^^xEdniona :  this  embroiled  the 
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latter  with  both  France  and  Spain  where  Philip  by  the  talents 
of  Vendome  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 

The  condition  of  Tuscany  was  rendered  more  gloomy  by 
the  prospect  of  a  failing  succession :  Anna  Maria  of 

A.D.  1708. 

Saxony  refused  to  live  at  Florence  and  Ferdinand's 
health  was  rapidly  declining,  wherefore  it  was  finally  decided 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  de'  Medici  should  be  compelled  to 
marry  the  young  and  beautiful  Eleonora  daughter  of  Vincenzio 
Gonzaga  Duke  of  Guastalla  and  Sablioneta.     The 

A.D.  1709. 

conditions  of  this  marriage  were  settled,  and  all  Tus- 
cany looked  with  anxiety  to  its  consummation ;  for  bowed  down 
as  the  people  were  by  misfortune,  and  with  the  fate  of  Spain 
before  them,  the  idea  of  a  disputed  succession  terrified  them ; 
nor  were  their  spirits  raised  by  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever 
experienced  in  Italy ;  yet  when  the  king  of  Denmark  arrived 
at  Florence  in  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering  another  burst  of 
courtly  extravagance  under  the  sacred  name  of  hospitality  made 
the  people  indignant !  Public  attention  was  however  turned  to 
the  new  marrieige,  but  even  this  hope  was  soon  blasted  when 
it  became  known  that  no  persuasion  could  induce  the  bride  to 
live  with  a  husband  whose  diseased  and  bloated  body,  the 
effect  of  early  intemperance,  most  naturally  disgusted  her,  and 
Cosimo  began  to  look  about  for  some  powerful  support  to  the  suc- 
cessor which  he  now  conceived  he  had  a  full  right  to  nominate. 
Tuscauy's  invariable  destiny  under  the  Grand  Dukes 
was  to  oscillate  between  France  and  Spain,  alternately 
bending  to  each  yet  often  perplexed  by  the  disturbing  forces  of 
Germany:  a  decided  adherence  to  either  would  have  incurred 
the  other's  anger ;  both  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  house  of 
Medici's  extinction  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  whichever 
of  them  at  that  epoch  should  possess  the  Presidj  it  was  believed 
would  be  master  of  Tuscany.  The  Austrians  occupied  Orbi- 
tello ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  Lungone  in  Elba,  and  Port 
Ercole  in  the  Maremma :  Philip  V.  pro^jose^  \o  ^^^  CloKsxixa 
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charge  of  these  garrisons  until  the  peace  provided  Anstm 
would  do  the  same  with  Orbitello ;  but  a  decided  refusal  at 
once  unveiled  the  ultimate  designs  of  that  power  on  Tuscany, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  resolved  on  a  system  of  politics  which 
would  secure  his  own  freedom  and  the  independence  of  the 
state  in  his  nomination  of  a  successor.     By  the  decree  of 
Augsburg  in  1530  Charles  Y.  settled  that  Alexander  of  Me- 
dicis,  his  heirs  male,  and  then  the  nearest  male  relations  of 
that  family  should  be  duke  and  chief  of  all  the  Florentine  I 
republic,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  Cosimo  I.  by  the 
senate,  which  represented  the  ancient  republic,  was  confirmed 
under  the  same  conditions  in  1587.     The  inference  dxxm 
by  Cosimo  the  Third's  advisers  was  that  on  the  extinction  of 
this  family  the  senate  would  be  bound  to  elect  a  successor 
amongst  the  nearest  male  kindred,  if  any  other  branch  of 
the  Medici  could  be  legally  comprised  in  the  imperial  de- 
cree; or,  supposing  its  provisions  extinguished,  the  state  would 
naturally  Ml  back  upon  and  resume  its  original  liberty  and 
form  of  republican  government.     On  considering  these  points 
it  was  decided,  that  as  the  only  object  of  Charles  V.  and 
Clement  VII.  was  to  restore  the  house  of  Medici  to  its  former 
power  and  influence,  the  descendants  of  Giovanni  di  Biod 
could  alone  have  been  contemplated  by  them,   he  having 
been  the  original  source  of  that  family's  greatness.     Thence 
it  followed  that  when  this  branch  should  fail,  the  originBl 
object  would  be  accomplished,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  of 
the  nation's  right  to  resume  its  former  state  of  republican  inde- 
pendence ;  moreover  that  the  last  of  the  Medici  could  not  in 
honour,  conscience,  or  legal  right,  dispose  of  Tuscany  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  such  interpretation.     This  reasoning  being 
once  established  as  politically  just  and  conducing  to  Medidan 
glory,  the  means  of  action  were  next  to  be  considered,  and 
Cosimo  imagined  that  such  liberty  would  be  best  guaranteed 
by  the  power  of  aaothei  leigublic :   the  steady  friendship  ct 
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Holland  therefore  led  him  to  communicate  this  intention  secretly 
to  the  Grand  Pensionary  Heinsius  before  any  other  state,  and 
the  Marquis  Carlo  Einuccini  was  despatched  to  Holland  on 
.  this  business  with  an  ostensible  mission  to  implore  the  states' 
influence  for  an  abatement  of  the  contributions,  to  promise  that 
they  should  not  be  renewed,  and  to  demand  compensation  for 
those  already  exacted,  by  ceding  the  Tuscan  Presidj  at  the 
next  peace.     These  demands  were  to  be  seconded  by  all  the 
German  princes,  and  also  by  Queen  Anne  of  England  who  began 
to  regard  with  jealousy  the  Austrian  views  of  Italian  con- 
quest    After  visiting  all  these  courts  Einuccini  reached  the 
Hague  where  Cosimo's  proposal  received  great  applause ;  assist- 
ance was  cheerfully  promised,  for  no  difficulty  whatever  arose 
about  Florence ;  but  as  Siena  and  the  Tuscan  fiefs  were  held  by 
a  very  different  tenure  the  claims  of  relationship  and  the 
imperial  sanction  to  their  alienation  came  equally  under  discus- 
sion.    The  Famesi  as  descendants  of  Margaret  daughter  of 
Cosimo  II,  and  Louis  XIV  as  heir  to  his  grandmother  Mary  of 
Medicis  daughter  of  Francis  I,  were  the  nearest  relatives  of  Co- 
cdmo  III.  and  as  Florence  alone  was  considered  too  weak  to  main- 
tain her  proposed  independence,  all  the  influence  of  England  and 
Holland  became  necessary  to  gain  the  emperor's  consent  to  an 
investiture  of  the  future  republic  with  those  flefs.    Both  entered 
vrarmly  into  the  project  for  both  wished  the  reestablishment  of 
Tuscan  liberty,  and  neither  was  unmindful  of  the  great  commer- 
cial advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  nation  dependent  on  their 
protection.  It  was  also  deemed  expedient  to  check  the 
designs  of  Austria,   but  all  their  influence  failed  in     '  * 
gaining  that  cabinet's  acquiescence,  for  it  was  not  only  displeased 
with  Cosimo,  but  Joseph  evidently  treated  Italy  as  a  conquered 
country  or  mere  fief  of  the  empire.     All  the  Grand  Duke's 
obsequiousness   was  unavailing,  the  court  of  Vienna  openly 
declared  its  intention  of  compelling  him  to  acknowledge  Charles 
III.  and  receiving  the  investiture  of  Siena  a\.  \via  >a»si^> 
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but  England  and  Holland  prevented  this  for  the  moment 
With  such  feelings  nothing  favourable  was  expected  from. 
Austria  and  still  less  from  France,  whose  object  was  to  secure 
Tuscany  for  the  Duke  of  Berri  and  establish  a  balance  between 
Austrian  and  French  power  in  Italy,  to  which  Louis  felt  sure 
of  the  concurrence  both  of  England  and  Holland,  and  strove 
hard  for  that  of  Cosimo  himself.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco in  February  1711  gave  new  spirit  to  these  negotiations 
as  Ferdinand's  health  still  declined  and  Gaston's  constitution 
promised  no  lengthened  life ;  the  two  maritime  powers  therefore 
became  so  much  the  more  anxious  to  settle  the  &.te  of  Tuscany, 
while  Zinzendorf  the  imperial  ambassador  in  Holland  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  Grand  Duke's  real  sentiments.  Theinde- 
pendence  of  Florence  was  unopposed,  but  the  annexation  of  Siena 
and  the  imperial  fiefs  was  promptly  negatived ;  yet  the  hopes 
of  those  interested  in  Tuscan  liberty  were  mounting  high  when 
an  accident  altered  the  whole  basis  of  European  politics. 

The  emperor  Joseph  I.  died  of  the  small-pox  in  April  1711 
without  male  issue,  and  by  his  brother's  accession  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  left  Philip  apparently  without  a  rival.  The  mari- 
time powers  were  disconcerted  at  thus  seeing  both  Spain  and  I 
Austria  under  the  Bourbons,  and  yet  none  of  the  allies  could  ' 
calmly  contemplate  a  possible  revival  of  Charles  the  Fifth's 
power  by  a  union  of  the  empire,  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  Charles  left  Spain  for 
Germany  and  was  elected  emperor  in  October,  but  war  conti- 
nued unmitigated  in  that  miserable  country  until  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  reestablished  tranquillity :  meanwhile  the  European  mon- 
archs  like  wreckers  were  watching  the  last  moments  of  the  foun- 
dering Medici,  and  the  political  changes  consequent  upon 
Joseph's  death  involved  a  suspension  of  Cosimo 's  plan  of  succes- 
sion ;  wherefore  still  feeling  himself  robust,  though  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  with  two  sons  yet  living;  he  determined  to  postpone 
the  subject  until  a  mote  io^wss^XAa  wRaavoii.    The  pope  how- 
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r  already  wanted  to  establisli  the  grand  mastership  of  San 
)hno  in  his  own  family;  Parma  also  began  to  claim  the 
cession;  Charles  VI.  declared  that  even  Florence  itself  was 
)endent  on  the  empire  as  a  province  of  the  Italian  monarchy ; 
mce  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  or  rather  of 
lis  himself;  and  the  Electress  Palatine  who  governed 
)imo,  was  naturally  ambitious  of  succeeding  her  brother 
ston  on  the  throne  of  Tuscany.  Many  other  states 
icipated  acquisitions  or  indemnifications  at  the  approach- 
congress  of  Utrecht,  and  Cosimo  would  then  have  been 
e  in  asserting  his  own  rights  without  waiting  for  the  conclu- 
1  of  peace  when  more  general  interests  were  likely  to 
ve  adverse  to  his  wishes.  But  the  Electress  Anne  was  un- 
ing  to  hasten  these  plans ;  her  object  was  to  inherit  not  only 
allodial  estates  but  all  Tuscany,  and  she  therefore  seconded 
iroposition  made  to  exclude  every  female  but  herself.  It 
thought,  besides  a  gain  of  time,  that  more  favourable  cir- 
istances  might  arise  either  for  reestablishing  the  republic  or 
pting  the  younger  branch  of  some  family  related  to  the 
dici  which  along  with  the  name  would  inherit  Tuscany  from 
Electress.  The  calm  occasioned  by  a  near  prospect  of 
ce  was  considered  favourable  for  effecting  this,  and  the  short 
lerial  vacancy  was  made  use  of  to  propitiate  the  electors  not 
f  on  that  subject  but  on  the  injustice  of  contributions  that 
3eded  the  annual  value  of  the  fiefs  upon  which  they  were 
ed  and  which  Austria  attempted  to  justify  by  asserting  that 
rence  was  itself  an  imperial  fief  and  well  able  to  bear  the  full 
>unt  of  taxation.  This  partly  succeeded,  the  electors  recom- 
ided,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  claims  to  independence 
Italian  affairs,  that  imperial  vassals  should  not  be  taxed 
3nd  what  the  laws  of  the  empire  allowed,  and  particularly 
;  justice  should  be  rendered  to  Cosimo  with  an  end  to  all  such 
understanding.  The  Elector  Palatine  was  alarmed  as  much 
Uosimo  at  this  failure  and  the  anger  o£  C\iwc\q%,  ^Vq  Va. 
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his  way  to  Germany  refused  to  see  Prince  Gaston  unless  GosiiDD  I 
consented  to  receive  the  investiture  of  Siena  at  his  hands 
as  King  of  Spain.  Tuscan  afiGairs  were  entirely  postponed 
until  after  the  coronation,  and  in  their  stead  a  passage  throng 
that  state  with  the  necessary  supplies  for  nine  thousand  German 
troops  was  demanded  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Lungone 
and  Port  Ercole.  This  army  would  necessarily  winter  in  Tu»-  | 
cany  and  curb  the  sovereign's  independence,  even  if  its  real  ' 
object  were  correctly  stated ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  an  army 
of  observation  on  Cosimo's  actions  who  was  suspected  of 
holding  secret  correspondence  with  Louis  XIV  about  the  Duke 
of  Bern's  succession  to  Tuscany :  the  suspicion  was  unfounded, 
and  Cosimo  afforded  every  assistance  to  the  troops  onthor 
arrival  about  the  middle  of  November  1711,  but  the  iiyustioe 
of  compelling  him  to  maintain  this  force  was  acknowledged 
at  Vienna  and  compensation  promised.  As  the  demanded 
investiture  of  the  Electress  Palatine  with  the  Tuscan  fiefs  wodd 
have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  Florentine  independenee 
great  caution  was  necessary  not  to  injure  the  imperial  pretensiooflt 
yet  good  policy  dictated  the  expediency  of  soothing  Cosimo's 
temper  so  as  to  induce  him  to  declare  Charles  VL  i 
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inheritor  of  all  the  allodial  possessions  of  his  family.  \ 
The  Electress  was  in  consequence  assured  of  the  emperors  j' 
undiminished  love  for  her  and  Cosimo,  but  that  the  proclaiming 
her  to  be  heiress  of  Tuscany  without  naming  a  success^ 
would  be  an  imperfect  act  and  of  doubtful  consequence,  where- 
fore all  parties  would  benefit  if  the  emperor  were  declared  suc- 
cessor to  all  the  Medician  dominions  after  the  extinction  of 
that  family,  and  in  no  other  way  could  she  acquire  the  de- 
manded investitures.  The  Electress  avoided  this  proposal  by 
urging  its  extreme  indelicacy  when  she  had  two  living  brothers 
with  prior  claims;  but  the  ultimate  consequence  was  great 
reduction  in  the  contributions  and  a  present  respite  for  Port 
Ercole,  while  tine  sctm^  ^Xiiilii  x^\ssaSsv<^d  to  intimidate  Cosimo. 
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jhigland  and  Holland  promised  that  when  peace  came  he 
ihould  be  spared  this  indignity  and  left  independent,  wherefore 
le  resolved  if  it  were  possible  to  gain  the  PreMj  from  the 
ipproaching  congress  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
eave  Tuscany  or  even  the  last  of  the  Medici  independent 
The  idea  of  a  republic  was  now  abandoned  notwithstanding  all 
he  efforts  of  Einnucini,  who  urged  it  as  an  act  of  justice  honour 
ind  sound  policy  tending  to  the  glory  of  his  race,  and  as  the 
vish  of  his  father  and  other  progenitors.  At  the  Congress  of 
Jtrecht  an  assemblage  of  ministers  from  almost  every  state  in 
Europe  was  present,  and  not  a  petty  Italian  prince  but  had 
lome  compensation  to  demand  or  an  object  of  personal  interest 
o  accomplish,  but  as  usual  aU  at  variance  with  each  other, 
)very  one  aiming  at  his  particular  point  without  any  national 
K>mbination  for  poor  abandoned  Italy.  Venice  vainly  proposed 
i  league  to  rid  Mantua  of  the  Austrians ;  the  pontiff  *s  com- 
)laints  were  unheeded  although  his  territory  was  bristling  with 
\.ustrian  bayonets ;  Parma  demanded  the  restitution  of  Castro 
tnd  aimed  at  the  Tuscan  succession,  which  by  uniting  the  two 
itates  in  the  person  of  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Famese  would 
lave  constituted  a  powerful  dominion  :  Louis  XIV.  looked  the 
ame  way ;  Cosimo  demanded  the  Senese  garrisons ;  for  which, 
IS  they  could  only  be  awarded  to  the  emperor  who  then  pos- 
lessed  them|;  to  Philip  who  pretended  to  them,  or  to  France  who 
(Specially  coveted  them ;  he  offered  a  discharge  of  the  heavy 
lebts  that  every  one  of  these  powers  still  owed  to  Tuscany, 
^.ustria  plumply  denied  his  claim  to  any  compensation,  which 
;he  said  was  all  settled  by  the  declarations  of  Frankfort;  and  also 
he  right  of  any  power  to  meddle  with  these  garrisons,  belong- 
ng  as  they  did  exclusively  to  Charles  as  Emperor  and  King 
►f  Spain;  besides  which  she  asserted,  that  the  debts  were 
aere  private  transactions  foreign  to  all  congressional  duties  or 
uterference. 
The  German  troops  were  withdrawn  after  like  eo^Xwi^  oJl 
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Port  Ercole,  but  Austrian  garrisons  still  interfered  ^th  na: 
tional  independence  and  Cosimo's  lamentations  only  excited 
a  deeper  resentment  in  the  mind  of  Charles :  this  was  sharpened 
by  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  correspondence  between  Spain  and 
Tuscany  about  the  succession  of  a  Spanish  prince  to  the  grand 
duchy,  80  that  Cosimo  was  actually  forced  to  request  that  the  | 
Florentine  ambassador  might  be  peremptorily  dismissed  from 
Madrid  to  dissipate  Austrian  jealousy.  The  Senese  | 
garrisons  were  finally  confirmed  to  the  emperor,  and 
by  a  secret  article  between  Spain  and  England,  the  lordship  of 
Siena  was  secured  to  the  former  with  a  declaration  of  its  indi- 
visibility from  Florence.  This  article  was  to  be  published  > 
when  Charles  VI.  had  made  peace  with  the  Bourbons,  in  order  I 
to  save  Cosimo  from  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and  by  this  act  I 
they  hoped  afterwards  to  influence  him  in  choosing  a  successor, 
a  right  which  none  of  the  powers  in  congress  had  ventured  to 
infringe. 

Prince  Ferdinand's  death  at  fifty  years  of  age  afflicted  Cosimo, 
not  from  any  paternal  affection,  but  as  another  step  towards  the 
complete  extinction  of  his  family  :  excluded  from  public  af&iis 
his  high  spirit  launched  into  excesses  that  ultimately  killed 
him  :  yet  he  was  generally  lamented,  as  well  for  his  constant 
opposition  to  the  Grand  Duke  as  from  his  personal  talents 
and  amiability  of  character :  much  was  expected  from  him 
when  on  the  throne ;  but  such  hopes  in  confiding  nations 
are  oftener  indulged  than  realised.  There  is  generally  some 
spell  upon  the  seat  of  royalty  which  like  the  chair  of  Comus 
seems  to  corrupt  virtue  and  dissolve  benevolence,  and  even  sub- 
stitute a  hard  selfish  overbearing  character  for  that  more  gener 
ous  disposition  which  has  previously  won  the  hearts  and  raised 
the  hopes  of  nations.  Giovan-Gastone  at  forty-two  years  old 
now  became  heir-apparent  of  Tuscany,  but  with  a  character 
entirely  dissimilar  to  Ferdinand's :  loving  seclusion,  and  unamfai- 
tious  of  power, lie  lived  i^iinfii^elly  in  the  country,  yet  still  leading 
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that  sort  of  debauched  life  which  the  misery  of  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage had  driven  him  to  in  Germany.  Oosimo  now  resolved  to 
assemble  the  Senate  and  declare  the  Electress  Palatine  suc- 
cessor to  the  last  male  of  his  family,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November  he  formally  communicated  the  intelligence  of 
Prince  Ferdinand's  death  to  that  body,  but  simultaneously 
exhibited  a  declaratoiy  act  made  on  his  sole  and  individual 
authority  for  the  succession  of  Princess  Anne,  and  demanded 
its  instant  ratification  by  the  Senate  as  representative  of  the 
ancient  Florentine  Eepublic :  this  was  accompanied. by  a  letter 
explanatory  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Tuscany  and  the 
necessity  of  thus  preventing  the  evils  which  threatened  it.  A 
second  act  in  the  form  of  a  decree  was  also  presented  which 
annulled  all  other  regulations  about  female  succession  and 
declared  that  after  Princess  Anne's  death  only  male  offspring 
of  female  branches  should  succeed  to  the  Medician  dominions. 
But  a  proceeding  so  adverse  to  imperial  wishes  could  not  then  be 
safely  published  and  the  Senate  was  bound  by  oath  to  secresy : 
it  was  thus  that  Cosimo  hoped  to  prevent  Tuscany  from  falling 
into  the  talons  of  Austria,  as  it  made  an  opening  for  both 
France  and  Parma  to  contest  the  possession  of  that  state  ;  yet 
as  without  publication  the  act  could  have  no  legal  force  its 
concealment  left  a  door  open  to  any  better  proposal :  the  Prin- 
cess Anne's  right  of  succession  was  however  solemnly  promul- 
gated ;  public  rejoicings  followed  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  announce  the  event. 

Great  was  the  marvel  of  Vienna  at  this  conduct  which  that 
cabinet  looked  upon  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  autho- 
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xity  to  which  Charles  VI.  so  unjustly  pretended  as  '  ' 
ieudal  chief  of  Florence :  Cosimo 's  views  were  shrewdly  divined 
and  be  was  accused  of  a  wish  to  introduce  a  Bourbon  in  Italy 
-under  the  cloak  of  paternal  affection  for  the  electress :  complaints 
^ere  instantly  lodged  with  the  Palatine  for  transmission  to  Tus- 
cany flud  immediately  Cosimo  became  alarmed^  moiQ  e^-^^^Y;)^^ 
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on  hearing  that  a  multitude  of  jurisconsults  and  antiquarians  were 
busily  engaged  both  at  Vienna  and  Milan  in  a  search  for  eTeiy 
document  likely  to  establish  the  imperial  claims  to  Florence 
from  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  This  showed  a  determination 
to  demonstrate  if  possible  by  the  pen  what  was  meant,  in  any 
case,  to  be  afterwards  asserted  by  the  sword  :  Cosimo's  greatest  i 
reliance  was  on  England  and  Holland,  who  repented  of  their 
liberality  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  a  justificatoiy  | 
answer  was  therefore  despatched  through  the  same  indirect 
channel,  which  declared  Florentine  independence  to  have 
been  placed  by  the  republic  under  Medician  protection  and 
therefore  could  not  be  relinquished  to  the  injury  of  that  j"- 
people  from  whom  it  was  originally  derived ;  but  as  regarded  I 
the  fiefs  all  due  respect  would  be  paid  to  imperial  rights.  I 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  advanced  age  and  England's  unsettled  } 
state  hastened  the  peace  of  Utrecht  without  much  attention  to 
the  interests  of  minor  powers,  while  hostilities  still  continued 
between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  although  a  congress 
was  opened  at  Eadstadt  to  terminate  them.  Favoured  boihbv 
Louis  and  Philip  at  this  conference  the  Grand  Duke  hoped 
for  some  advantage  as  regarded  the  Presidj  and  Elba :  hoth 
courts  approved  of  the  act  of  succession,  but  Louis  objected  to 
its  incompleteness,  because  prudence,  policy,  and  national  justice 
required  the  declaration  of  an  eventual  successor  with  power  to 
sustain  Medician  glory  and  Tuscan  liberty.  Cosimo  deemed 
this  indiscreet,  at  least  until  peace  were  made  between  Spain 
and  Austria,  but  was  not  blind  to  the  motive,  which  favoured 
the  Duke  of  Parma  whose  rights  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
young  Princess  EUzabeth  through  Margaret  de  Medici  daughter 
of  Cosimo  II.  The  queen  of  Spain  was  dead  and  Philip  V.  while 
ostensibly  treating  about  other  marriages,  surprised  Europe  br 
the  sudden  announcement  of  his  union  with  this  princess  as  a 
thing  already  concluded,  and  thus  unexpectedly  disconcerted 
the  views  of  Austria  on  Italy  *. 

•  OaX\.\«a^,  \i^»  Vx..<»  ck^«  '^•'»  "^^  ^'^^. 
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The  peace  of  Baden  between  France  and  Austria  left  Tuscan 
afiGurs  unnoticed  and  was  independent  of  the  quarrel  with  Spain, 
which  still  continuing,  the  question  of  Siena  remained  un- 
decided, to  the  great  embarrassment  of  Cosimo,  who  however 
through  the  elector  Palatine  stoutly  maintained  the  independ- 
ence of  Florence  while  his  ambassador  at  Vienna  affected 
ignorance  of  eveiything.  The  freedom  bought  from  Eodolph 
of  Hapsburg  by  republican  Florence  was  declared  null  because 
of  the  inalienableness  of  imperial  rights,  and  the  celebrated 
Liebnitz  amongst  others  had  orders  to  collect  everj  argument 
in  favour  of  Austrian  pretensions  which  could  possibly  be  raked 
out  from  German  archives.  Nor  were  the  Florentines  in- 
disposed to  the  contest,  on  the  contrary  they  advanced  so  many 
proofs  of  national  independence  that  the  Austrian  cabinet 
finally  urged  Cosimo  to  demand  Charles's  formal  ratification 
of  the  last  senatorial  act,  with  assurances  of  that  monarch's 
condescension.  The  Grand  Duke  however  firmly  maintained 
his  independent  position  and  strong  in  its  justice  treated  the 
whole  affair  with  indifference. 

A  calm  succeeded,  which  was  employed  by  Cosimo  in  con- 
ciliating George  I.  of  England  to  whom  he  exposed 
the  danger  likely  to  threaten  British  commerce  if 
Tuscany  fell  to  a  powerful  nation  disinclined  to  that  per- 
fect neutrality  so  dear  to  the  Medici ;  and  Binuccini  found 
the  British  cabinet  willing  to  second  his  master's  objects  by 
opposing  the  preponderance  of  any  foreign  power  in  Italy. 
Liouis  XIV.  died  in  1715  leaving  the  Duke  of  Orleans  regent, 
for  death  had  been  busy  with  the  Bourbons  and  made  a  long 
gap  between  the  octogenarian  king  and  the  royal  infjEuit  who 
succeeded  him,  the  only  link  remaining  between  Orleans  and 
the  crown.  Philip  of  Spain  having  renounced  his  claims  on 
France  the  interests  of  those  nations  became  separate  and  French 
politics  necessarily  changed.  By  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Holland  the  regent  hoped  to  consb\ida\;e  \s^  -^^et  «xA 
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thus  assume  a  position  that  would  insure  him  the  throne  in  the 
event  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  death.  This  trehle  union 
startled  Austria,  then  on  the  eve  of  a  Turkish  v^ar,  and  induced 
a  gentle  attempt  to  consolidate  its  power  in  Italy  by  establishing 
a  perfect  neutrality  throughout  that  Peninsula :  Eorne  was  there- 
fore conciliated ;  a  league  was  established  with  Venice  against 
Turkey,  and  the  marriage  of  Prince  Antonio  Famese  promoted, 
to  prevent  Parma  and  Tuscany  falling  to  the  young  queen  of 
Spain's  male  issue.  In  following  up  the  new  plan  it 
became  expedient  to  soften  that  severe  aspect  which 
had  been  hitherto  bent  on  Cosimo :  this  benignity  was  mis- 
taken by  the  latter  for  a  sign  of  despair  in  a  bad  cause,  as 
well  as  from  fear  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  apprehensions  of 
seeing  a  Bourbon  in  Italy.  A  negotiation  therefore  commenced 
at  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of  Count  Stella  the  favourite 
minister  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  Presidj  and  Piombino  were 
demanded  in  recompense  for  nominating  a  successor  agreeable 
to  that  monarch ;  besides  which  the  independence  of  Florence 
and  the  general  integrity  of  Tuscany,  with  a  recognition  of 
the  late  senatorial  act,  were  to  be  the  basis  of  any  subse- 
quent treaty,  while  tte  choice  of  an  heir  to  the  Medici  was  left 
entirely  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  These  negotiations  were 
cautiously  and  suspiciously  commenced  by  the  Tuscan  ambas- 
sador Ferdinand  Bartolommei,  and  the  Duke  of  Modeoa 
was  finally  named  successor,  both  as  a  nephew  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph's  widow  and  a  direct  descendant  from  Cosimo  L 
through  his  natural  daughter  Virginia,  therefore  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  The  Modenese  branch  was  preferred  to  that 
of  Lorraine  which  descended  in  the  female  line  from  queen 
Catharine  of  Medicis;  and  to  that  of  Parma  as  being  more 
agreeable  to  Austria  in  consequence  of  its  claims  on  Ferrara 
and  Commaccio  its  connection  with  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  the  conterminous  position  of  Modena  through  an  extended 
frontier  with  Tuacaay,  \o  ^Idah.  it  was  ultimately  to  be  joined. 
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Charles  seemed  disposed  to  axx^ept  these  terms,  bat  suspicion 
retarded  eyerythinp;  for  some  months  and  in  the  in- 
terim  the  elLess  palatine,  now  a  widow  and  dis-  ^"•""- 
liked  by  the  new  elector,  retired  to  Florence  whence  Violante 
relict  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  making  way  for  Cosimo's  favourite 
chUd,  retired  and  assumed  the  government  of  Siena.  The 
Emperor's  consent  was  finally  obtained  and  even  a  convention 
begun,  when  Cosimo's  suspicions  were  awakened  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secret  understanding  with  Modena  by  which  a  portion 
of  that  duchy  was  to  be  given  to  the  Emperor  as  the  price  of 
his  acquiescence;  and  subsequent  information  of  a  proposal 
made  by  England  for  the  cession  of  the  same  state  to  Austria  in 
exchange  for  Tuscany  confirmed  them.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  procrastinate  and  profit  by  coming  events,  more  especially 
as  the  English  cabinet  assured  him  that  neither  Austria  nor 
the  Bourbons  should  become  masters  of  Tuscany.  The  daring 
ambition  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  who  had  illegally  occupied  Sar- 
dinia and  menaced  Porto  Ferraio  and  Leghorn,  filled  Europe 
with  apprehensions  of  war  and  obliged  those  powers  which  gua- 
ranteed the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  ponder  the  consequences :  England 
and  France  had  most  need  of  tranquillity ;  an  unsettled  regency 
and  a  yet  unsteady  throne  united  them,  and  along  with  Holland, 
composed  what  was  denominated  the  treble  alliance.  The 
interests  of  Spain  and  Austria  were  still  conflicting  when  Albe- 
roni's  energy  roused  up  the  courage  of  his  country  to  unusual 
and  unexpected  exertion,  of  which  the  conquest  of  Sardinia 
and  an  attack  on  Sicily  were  immediate  consequences.  This 
outbreak  disconcerted  the  three  allied  powers  who 
were  compelled  to  oppose  it  both  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  interest  and  as  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and 
England  in  particular  by  another  engagement  to  protect  Austria 
whose  possessions  were  thus  violated.  A  plan  of  general  pacifi- 
cation was  proposed :  Italy,  of  which  Austria  held  the  greater  part 
and  wanted  all,  became  an  object  of  universal  mlet^^\.*.  '^^'^ffja. 
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cherished  the  ho^De  of  recovering  Naples  ;  Sicily,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  heen  made  king  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
hecame  a  cause  of  complaint  for  Austria,  who  thus  saw  Naples  I 
shorn  of  its  fairest  province ;  and  finally  the  Medici's  inevitable  I 
extinction  was  hecoming  daily  more  interesting  to  all  parties.  ] 
A  quadruple  alliance  between  France  England  Holland  and 
Austria  resulted  from  these  events,  and  the  almost  extinguished 
energies  of  a  decaying  nation  were  now  miraculously  revived  by 
the  son  of  a  gardener,  while  a  war  suddenly  began  was  as 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  finger  of  a  village  apothecary !  Car- 
dinal Alberoni  governed  Spain  with  a  vigour  that  astonished 
Europe ;  the  Abbe  Dubois  ruled  in  France,  and  persuaded  the 
four  greatest  powers  of  Christendom  to  maintain  universal 
peace !  These  two  influenced  the  whole  European  repubhc : 
the  latter  gave  Sicily  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  Sardinia; 
and  the  succession  of  Tuscany,  without  even  consulting  Cosimo. 
was  settled  on  Don  Carlos,  eldest  son  to  Elizabeth  Famese 
of  Parma  then  Queen  of  Spain.  Charles  the  Sixth's  reluctance 
to  admit  a  Bourbon  into  Italy  was  unscrupulously  overcome 
by  destroying  Tuscan  liberty,  making  that  country  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  excluding  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  electress  palatine 
from  the  succession,  annulling  the  last  act  of  the  Florentine 
senate  and  all  without  even  deigning  to  inform  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  about  the  matter!  After  having  been 
ratified  by  France  and  England  this  treaty  was  kept  secret 
from  Cosimo  but  shown  to  the  Emperor,  who  overjoyed  at 
the  acquisition  of  Sicily  agreed  to  everything  else.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  reluctantly  swallowed  his  dose  by  exchang- 
ing fertile  Sicily  for  the  wild  unhealthy  Sardinia  an  injun 
he  never  forgave:  Spain  altogether  rejected  the  treaty  and 
ordered  a  fleet  and  army  to  act  in  the  Mediterranean ;  she 
scorned  to  receive  as  a  concession  and  fief  of  the  etnpire  what 
was  considered  to  be  her  legal  inheritance ;  and  part  of  which  I  P 
indisputably  \)e\onge^\iCi\L"et.   lYa^Toanths  were  allowed  for  j  tl 
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consideration  and  the  Spanish  monarch's  final  accession  to  the 
treaty  of  London,  after  which  the  allied  powers  were  at  liberty 
to  make  other  arrangements.  That  article  which  so  shame- 
lessly sacrificed  Tuscany  could  not  be  long  concealed  and 
filled  both  the  prince,  and  the  people,  whose  spirit  was  already 
up  at  the  bare  idea  of  liberty,  with  just  and  unbounded  indig- 
nation. Cosimo  remonstrated  but  gained  only  fair  and  heart- 
less words  with  immeaning  protestations  in  reply  from  every 
court  but  the  Spanish,  which  indignant  as  himself  received  his 
complaints  with  a  congenial  feeling  and  eagerly  proffered  its 
support.  The  Marquis  Neri  Corsini  was  sent  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  George  I.  from  so  infamous  an  act,  based 
as  was  asserted  on  public  good,  all  the  odium  of  which  was 
attributed  by  Cosimo  to  France ;  yet  England  had  already  sanc- 
tioned it,  and  Austria  was  too  much  favoured  to  make  any 
difficulty.  Consolatory  expressions  and  empty  promises  were 
all  that  Tuscany  gained  by  these  remonstrances,  and  though  not 
averse  to  the  successor  named,  yet  the  exclusion  of  Cosimo 's  fa- 
vourite child,  the  trampling  on  a  solemn  national  decree,  and  the 
heartless  annihilation  of  Tuscan  independence  were  all  proofs 
of  his  folly  in  omitting  to  establish  the  succession  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  when  circumstances  were  so  favourable ;  'but  true  to 
the  Florentine  character,  by  over-manoeuvring  he  ultimately 
forfeited  all.  His  lamentations  were  too  late;  the  secret 
had  been  sufficiently  kept ;  the  four  powers  were  agreed ;  and 
private  instructions  soon  issued  from  London  for  a  compulsory 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty :  if  Spain's  adhesion  were  not  notified 
within  three  months  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  be  disposed 
of  to  the  exdusion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  sons,  with  a  proviso 
that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  any  Austrian  prince  who  had 
land  in  Italy  could  inherit  them ;  and  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferraio, 
Parma  and  Placentia  were  t©  be  garrisoned  by  Swiss  troops 
paid  by  the  three  mediating  powers,  but  swearing  allegiance  to 
the  reigning  sovereigns  of  those  peaces.     Bxidk.  ^Bi&  ^^  ^^bxsi.^- 
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ful  conduct,  as  fax  as  it  related  to  Tuscany,  of  the  quadruple 
alliance ;  and  thus  did  Oosimo  III.  behold  his  dukedom  anni- 
hilated, his  independence  crushed,  his  dignity  insulted,  his 
country  sold,  his  tranquillity  destroyed,  and  himseK  reduced  to 
a  mere  puppet  in  his  own  dominions :  curbed  by  a  foreign  \ 
army,  prostrate,  manacled,  and  exposed  to  the  unchecked  cuiient  | 
of  Austrian  insolence.  He  had  now  only  the  alternative  of  | 
throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  Spain  or  endeavouring  to  | 
vindicate  the  national  independence  by  force  of  arms,  and  trust- 
ing everything  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Unusual  energy 
was  finally  developed  ;  the  works  at  Leghorn  and  Porto  Fer- 
raio  were  reenforced ;  troops  were  levied  throughout  Tuscany, 
the  coasts  strengthened,  and  anew  but  too  tardy  vigour  infused 
into  every  mind,  yet  showing  that  force  alone  should  make  him 
bow  to  injustice  so  abominable.  He  also  entered  a  solemn  pro- 
test which  declared  that  no  successor  to  the  Medici  could  be 
recognized  in  the  free  and  independent  state  of  Tuscany  un- 
less approved  by  the  people  through  their  representative  the 
Florentine  senate;  therefore  no  power  had  a  right  to  ex- 
clude the  electress  Anne  as  chosen  by  that  body  and  hailed 
with  public  acclamation  :  that  except  by  violence  there  was 
no  way  of  making  a  free  nation  submit  to  feudal  supremacy, 
a  thing  utterly  at  variance  with  its  nature  and  institutions; 
or  of  introducing  garrisons  into  a  neutral  and  unoffending 
country  which  had  only  been  striving  to  preserve  its  own  peace 
without  molesting  any  one.  England  and  Holland  were  at 
war;  the  latter  had  strenuously  opposed  this  unjust  proceed- 
ing ;  events  were  uncertain ;  a  secret  understanding  was  sup- 
posed between  Spain  and  Tuscany  and  Cosimo's  warlike  attitude 
was  startling  because  it  was  believed  to  be  not  unsupported; 
wherefore  his  protest  was  received  with  imwonted  respect. 
At  the  termination  of  that  period  assigned  for  Spain's  adhesion 
the  Tuscan  succession  was  considered  open  to  a  fresh 
nomiiiat\oiv,Midtwoi5lanswereproposed  by  France:  one 
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was  the  exchange  of  Tuscany  for  Lorraine  and  the  annexation 
of  the  latter  to  that  monarchy  as  proposed  by  Louis  XIV.  the 
other  to  substitute  Louis  for  Don  Carlos.  The  house  of  Modena 
was  again  proposed  by  Austria,  and  even  Savoy  and  Bavaria 
pretended  to  a  share  of  the  Medician  spoOs  :  but  England  fa- 
voured Lorraine  with  the  proviso  that  Leghorn  and  Pisa  were  to 
be  made  imperial  cities  and  left  in  full  liberty.  Amongst  other 
pretenders  there  appeared  at  Vienna  the  Prince  of  Ottajano 
claiming  descent  from  a  remote  collateral  branch  of  the  Medici : 
but  four  centuries  of  separation  with  nothing  remaining  but 
the  name,  and  no  less  than  two  families  in  Florence  of  nearer 
kin  entirely  excluded  him.  The  Urbino  property  and  grand- 
mastership  of  San  Stefano  were  also  demanded  by  the  pope,  and 
all  these  small  pretensions  were  purposely  admitted  at  Vienna 
to  keep  Madrid  in  suspense:  but  their  vexatious  and  even 
dangerous  influence  on  Cosimo's  peace  of  mind  and  government 
became  distressing,  especially  as  the  pecuniary  demands  of 
Austria  were  unrelaxed,  and  on  pretence  of  a  Sicilian  war  more 
troops  and  new  contributions  were  sternly  thrust  upon  the 
people,  prudence  alone  preventing  greater  and  more  excessive 
extortion.  An  imperial  minister  resident  at  Leghorn  strenu- 
ously contributed  to  augment  Cosimo's  vexations  by  asserting 
that  a  feudatory  could  not  remain  neutral  between  his  chief  and 
an  enemy ;  thence  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  fortress  of 
Porto  Ferraio  against  Spain,  and  this  being  accompanied  by 
menaces,  Cosimo  soon  found  himself  and  country  like  children 
in  a  crowd,  trampled  down  and  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  more 
powerful  neighbours.  ^ 

Hostilities  now  ceased  and  a  congress  had  assembled  at 
Cambray :  the  Spanish  ministers  Landi  and  San  ^  _  ,_^ 
Stefano  were  ordered  to  identify  the  interests  oi 
Philip  and  Cosimo  and  act  with  his  ambassador  Corsini:  Philip 
demanded  Gibraltar,  the  free  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Baden  treaty  as  xe^ai^^^  \\a^. 
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Charles  looked  on  a  feudal  tenure  as  necessary  to  exclude  any 
Bourbon  from  a  land  wbich  he  had  marked  for  himself :  Eng- 
land and  her  king  did  not  entirely  agree :  he  looked  to  German, 
9he  to  British  interests :  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  nation  which 
for  its  own  convenience  had  created  him  its  chief  magistrate, 
and  which  for  commercial  reasons  now  inclined  to  Spain. 
Gosimo  hoped  much  from  the  support  of  Spain  and  Parma, 
because  the  succession  of  his  daughter  legalized  that  of  the 
Famesi  and  the  Queen  of  Spain :  a  manifesto  was  therefore 
published  which  displeased  the  imperial  as  much  as  it  pleased 
the  Spanish  cabinet;  while  it  renved  the  disputed  supr^ 
macy  over  Florence.  Every  means  were  tried  to  involve  all 
Germany  in  the  discussion  of  what  was  deemed  a  common 
cause :  expectations  arose  also  from  France  and  England,  ^du) 
now  leaned  to  Spain  and  showed  some  jealousy  of  Austria,  and 
though  the  congress  had  not  yet  opened  Corsini  was  active 
at  Cambray.  Strong  in  language  and  cogent  in  argn- 
ment  he  painted  with  vivid  colours  the  oppression  of 
Austria  which,  bad  and  tyrannical  as  it  then  was,  would  he 
averred  prove  only  a  faint  type  of  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  sanction  of  acknowledged  authority !  Justice  had  been 
notoriously  outraged,  and  he  demanded  relief  from  the  conse- 
quences of  so  shameful  an  act.  Philip's  plen^tentiaries  sup- 
ported Corsini,  but  differed  from  Cosimo  in  their  object :  the 
king  wished  to  send  Don  Carlos  immediately  to  Florence  accom- 
panied by  a  force  that  would  secure  his  peaceable  succession  in 
despite  of  the  emperor  and  also  keep  down  public  agitation, 
for  the  nation  was  powerfully  emted  by  the  magic  sound  of 
liberty.  During  these  transactions  a  commercial  treaty  was 
announced  between  Spain  and  England  along  with  a  defen- 
sive alliance  of  those  powers  with  France  involving  secret 
articles  relative  to  the  Tuscan  succession ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  double  marriage  between  the  two  houses  of  Bourbon  which 
seemed  again  to  ba^e  effi&fied  the  Pyrenees  from  European 
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geography.  Spain  was  silent  on  Moreiitine  independence  but 
eager  in  urging  the  reception  of  troops ;  wherefore  Cosimo 
suspected  that  she  also  might  sacrifice  him  on  the  altar  of 
political  expediency,  and  as  the  treaty  of  London  was  still  un- 
modified a  little  relaxation  of  the  opposition  to  it  was  deemed 
necessary  at  Florence.  This  however  was  not  Cosimo's  act :  now 
old,  decrepid,  and  plunged  in  the  gloomy  pleasures  of  theology  he 
obbandoned  public  business  to  the  electress  the  council  and  the 
Prince  (^Tuscany.  Gaston  scarcely  interfered;  the  electress  go- 
verned absolutely  at  home,  and  managed  every  foreign  negotia- 
tion: the  prince  avoided  a  sister  whom  he  hated,  a  father  for  whom 
he  had  no  affection,  and  a  system  of  government  of  which  he 
entirely  disapproved.  Her  conduct  was  far  more  commended ;  she 
h.dnu^gaJcosimo%asperity;herwedthmaintainedabrilliaat 
court,  and  by  expending  much  in  public  acts  and  amusements  she 
had  gained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity.  Gaston's  shyness 
was  blamed ;  the  people  desired  an  opposition  to  the  sovereign's 
rigour  and  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  safely  lead  it ;  where- 
fore public  feeling  was  disappointed  and  a  wish  became  general 
that  she  might  survive  him  and  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Tus- 
cany. Her  efforts  to  maintain  tlie  senate's  decree  were  there- 
fore- strenuously  supported  by  the  people,  while  Gaston  was  left 
unnoticed  in  his  beloved  obscurity.  The  death  of  Cosimo 's 
wife  in  September  1721  at  seventy-six  years  of  age  was  no 
relief  to  him,  because  active  annoyance  had  long  ceased  on  both 
sides,  but  she  malignantly  left  a  law-suit  on  his  hands  which 
could  only  be  settied  by  the  Parisian  parliament  Her  funeral 
was  performed  at  Florence,  and  the  tradition  and  memory  of 
her  youthful  persecutions,  the  consequent  failure  of  heirs  and 
still  impending  calamities,  embittered  the  universal  detesta- 
tion for  her  husband.  Continued  delay  about  ex-  _ 
ecutmg  the  treaty  of  London  generated  suspicion  of 
a  secret  engagement  amongst  the  alHed  powers  adverse  to  its 
provisions ;  France  and  England  were  esi^ee^alil^  ^o\i^\A>\  \s^ 
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Austria  who  would  only  admit  Don  Carlos  into  Italy  fettered 
by  the  strongest  bolts  of  feudal  supremacy,  therefore  depre- 
cated any  alteration  in  the  treaty ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by 
declarations  which  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  that  nation  in 
any  relief  from  her  intolerable  oppression.  Clement  XI. 
was  succeeded  in  1721  by  Cardinal  Conti  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  XIII.  who  immediately  promoted  Abbe  Dubois 
to  the  purple,  an  object  for  which  he  had  long  been  yainlj 
intriguing,  with  a  proportionate  expenditure  of  public  money 
in  bribes  to  the  court  of  Eome.  Considering  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  as  ecclesiastical  fiefs  the  new  pontiff  fully  shared  in 
the  general  discontent  at  the  treaty  of  London  and  would 
willingly  have  united  with  Cosimo  had  not  the  fears  of  the 
latter  preyented  it :  he  was  apprehensiye  that  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  league  might  draw  the  war  into  Tuscany  and  set 
all  Italy  in  a  flame,  therefore  tried  to  conciliate  both  Spain 
and  Austria  by  giving  no  cause  of  complaint  to  either.  But 
on  seeing  what  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  congress, 
Charles  VI.  returned  to  the  original  plan  of  a  Florentine  re- 
public and  endeavoured  secretly  to  excite  John  Gaston  and  the 
chief  nobihty  to  rise  and  demand  their  freedom  :  it  was  a  pro- 
position too  bold  for  the  age  and  people,  and  far  better  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors :  the  desire  existed,  but  the 
energy  of  freedom  was  extinct,  long  servitude  had  enfeebled 
them,  and  Gaston  was  not  inclined  to  plunge  his  country  into  a 
premature  revolution  to  please  the  Emperor.  The  congress 
being  at  length  opened  Cosimo  immediately  protested  against 
the  fifth  article  of  the  London  treaty ;  his  protest  was  accom- 
panied by  a  memorial  from  the  electress  urging  the  justice  of 
'er  claims,  the  promises  of  Spain  and  England,  the  rights  of 
lood,  the  act  of  the  Florentine  senate,  and  finally  the  people's 
all !  The  last  a  convenient  instrument  while  seconding  the 
lesigns  of  princes,  but  ever  crushed  by  royal  prerogative  or 
■ristocratic  privilegid  y^hen.  roused  to  the  public  expression  of 
ts  own  rights  and  gniBNaaBft^X 
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It  would  be  no  less  useless  than  tedious  to  continue  a  dull 
narrative  of  uninteresting  details,  of  intrigues  and 
negotiations,  of  fears,  cunning,  and  dissimulation,  of 
concealed  objects  and  open  avowals,  as  practised  by  conflicting 
cabinets  and  artful  statesmen  on  this  vexatious  subject :  suffice 
it  to  repeat  that  Spain's  object  was  to  secure  the  succession  of 
Don  Carlos  by  his  presence  with  an  army  in  Tuscany ;  that  it 
was  apposed  by  Austria  and  even  by  Cosimo,  who  wished  first 
to  secure  the  grand-ducal  crown  for  his  daughter ;  but  as  in 
every  case  the  destruction  of  Tuscan  freedom  became  inevitable 
Corsini  was  ordered  to  enter  a  solemn  and  final  protest  at 
Cambray  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  successor's  rights  and 
making  the  act  of  unjustifiable  violence,  then  about  to  be 
perpetrated  by  the  allied  powers,  more  notoriously  odious. 

This  was  the  last  diplomatic  transaction  of  Cosimo  III.  He 
was  now  eighty-one  years  old:  a  slow  fever  and  erysipelas 
attacked  him  early  in  September  and  in  fifty-two  days  reduced 
him  to  his  grave.  Having  been  early  informed  of  his  danger 
he  delivered  the  reins  of  government  to  John  Gaston  and 
finished  a  long,  oppressive  and  tyrannical  reign  on  the  last  day  of 
October  1723.  His  rule  was  unmarked  by  good,  stained  and  livid 
with  evil,  and  impressed  with  bigotry,  superstition,  and  national 
niisery  !  Proud,  vain,  weak,  rigorous  and  implacable,  he  was 
the  dupe,  the  slave,  and  the  idol  of  priests,  but  the  abhorred  of 
his  subjects.  Hating  his  sons  as  he  was  hated  by  them,  he 
shortened  the  elder's  days  by  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in 
debauchery,  and  ruined  the  character  and  happiness  of  the 
younger  by  the  most  odious  domestic  tyranny.  Loving  his 
own  image  in  his  only  daughter  he  latterly  governed  by  her 
counsel ;  less  weakly  perhaps,  but  still  without  feeling  or  mag- 
nanimity. He  rioted  in  courtly  splendour  but  maintained  it  by 
the  groans  of  a  suffering  people,  and  while  loudly  complaining 
of  Austrian  exactions  he  made  them  the  pretext  and  instru- 
ments for  still  more  ruinous  imposts.    Tuscany  \mdibx  \iYai^^& 
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a  vale  of  bitter  tears !  Dissimulation  spread  like  pestilence :  priests 
and  hypocrisy  pervaded  all ;  they  sucked  the  life-blood  from 
society  and  poisoned  domestic  happiness  :  public  economy  wis  I  ^f 
a  IT  ere  sound;  the  nation  was  plunged  in  debt;  abuses  long  sof-l  gj^ 
feri  id  had  become  the  rule  and  habit  of  mankind  and  dishonesty  ^  [[ 
a  necessity  of  the  time :  industry  sank  under  monopolies,  and 
the  people  became  lazy,  idle,  false,  bigoted,  and  emineolly 
superstitious ! 

To  preserve  tranquillity  in  Florence  Cosimo  believed  that  a  |  ^j 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  should  depend  on  him  for  I  \ 
subsistence  and  the  rest  be  nourished  by  hope ;  wherefore  places  |  [ 
were  multiplied  almost  to  infinity  and  variously  distributed,  but 
especially  as  marriage  portions  to  girls  recommended  by  eccle- 
siastics and  other  parasites.    Great  public  benefit  was  supposed 
to  be  thus  rendered  by  the  propa^tion  of  so  many  pious  fEimi- 
lies  all  devoutly  looking  to  the  public  treasury  for  their  main- 
tenance :  content  with  idle  mediocrity  and  listless  indolence 
all  ideas  of  industry  and  independent  spirit  evaporated ;  neces- 1 
sity  no  longer  urged  a  provision  for  the  future  nor  any  generous  I 
search  for  more  reputable  maintenance :  like  domestic  fowls 
they  came  daily  to  be  fed,  and  then  departed  to  cackle  lay  their 
eggs  and  propagate.     They  donned  the  saintly  exterior  aloug 
with  the  inward  hypocrisy  of  ecclesiastics,  for  a  miscalled  religion  * 
in  the  shape  of  abject  submission  to  the  Church  was  ever  their 
passport,  and  the  victim  of  priestly  concupiscence  had  some- 
times a  peculiar  claim  on  her  seducer,  both  for  a  husband  and 
the  favours  of  a  duped  and  bigoted  sovereign.      Florence 
gradually  became  almost  populated  by  such  families  and  unem- 
ployed artisans ;  all  in  continual  want,  supported  by  the  puUic, 
and  duly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  government  was  bound 
to  supply  them  with  bread  or  work.     Their  judgment  ms 

*  Let  it  not  be  imagined   that  any  whether  lay  or  clerical ;  its  abuse,  not 

offence  is  intended,  either  here  or  else-  its  use,  is  blamed ;  and  hypocrisy  ^    I 

where,  ta  the  pvre  Roman  Catholic  not  confined  to  that  persuasion,  timej 

religion  or  its  conBdeTi\io\&&  'voWi««)  tkXcxsivatXTs.  j 
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essentially  just,  for  until  it  be  proved  that  the  land  cannot  main- 
sin  its  people  after  every  means  have  been  tried,  the  laws 
)f  God  and  nature  forbid  that  any  human  being  willing  to  work 
jhould  starve,  let  his  sustenance  come  from  whatever  source 
t  may!  Let  parks  be  disparked,  pleasure-grounds  ploughed 
ip,  and  corn-fields  touch  the  lordly  portico,  ere  we  are  en- 
dtled  to  assert  that  a  country  cannot  maintain  its  inhabitants 
or  are  justified  in  forcing  the  most  industrious  to  seek 
slsewhere  that  protection  they  vainly  demand  at  home.  Such 
hardships  spring  not  from  an  ungrateful  soil ;  not  from  climate, 
indolence,  inactivity  of  mind  or  frame,  but  from  pure  misrule, 
selfish  extravagance  pride  and  folly. 

This  being  the  condition  of  Florence  under  Cosimo  we  ought 
act  to  wonder  that  with  a  continuance  of  absolute  government 
even  by  a  patriot  prince  the  Florentines  should  still  retain  strong 
and  melancholy  traces  of  that  disgraceful  period;  an  epoch 
which  even  now  is  occasionally  lauded  by  some  Tuscan  church- 
men, but  which  the  nation  execrates  along  with  the  very  name 
of  Medici;  for  tame  obedience  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
independent  spirit  of  a  nation ! 

The  tattered  remnants  of  old  republican  energy  were  anni- 
hilated by  this  prince  and  his  priesthood,  and  a  fair  field  left 
for  every  crime  to  flourish.  More  than  half  a  century  of  such 
government  altered  the  manners  and  character  of  Tuscany  and 
from  this  time  may  be  dated  its  complete  degeneracy  and  present 
imperfections,  arrested  it  is  true  by  Peter  Leopold  but  not  entirely 
removed,  for  though  liberal  wise  and  beneficent,  Leopold's  was 
still  an  absolute  government.  Yet  Cosimo  III.  cannot  be  justly 
charged  with  all  this  mischief;  for  much  of  it,  especially  the  im- 
morality, he  is  responsible,  and  he  could  have  prevented  what 
he  hastened :  the  political  and  commercial  variations  of  the 
world  were  alone  effecting  rapid  changes  which  under  a  wise 
prince  might  have  been  modified  in  their  action  on  Tuscany, 
and  the  national  character  fortified  to  confront  them;   but 
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Cosimo  precipitated  all  and  ruined  his  country.  He  lived  and 
died  detested  by  his  people  and  despised  by  his  neighbours; 
even  Eome  herself  the  holy  object  of  his  worship  and  before 
which  he  so  abjectly  licked  the  dust,  even  she  despised  him  for 
his  baseness. 

It  has  been  shown  that  after  the  republic  ceased  Florence 
and  its  dependencies  though  greatly  augmented  in  extent  yet 
diminished  in  their  political  influence  amongst  the  powers  of 
Europe  :  in  the  conflict  of  more  powerful  states  so  slender  a 
bark  could  scarcely  survive  without  extraneous  support  firom 
one  or  the  other  party.     Cosimo  I.  did  all  that  sagacity  and 
unscrupulous  assiduity  were  capable  to  give  political  weight  to 
Tuscany,  and  this  was  for  a  while  preserved  by  the  riches  and 
cunning  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  his  race  ;  yet  even  he  fdt 
the  necessity  of  foreign  assistance  and  promptly  adhered  to  the 
power  that  enthroned  him.     But  Cosimo's  spirit  was  too  high, 
his  pride  riches  and  independence  of  character  too  great  to 
submit  beyond  the  absolute  necessities  of  personal  interest, 
wherefore  he  availed  himself  of  every  act  of  Spanish  weakness 
to  vindicate  and  consolidate  his  independence,  and  never  ceded 
to  wanton  and  unnecessary  pressure.     When  the  genius  of 
Charles  V.   had  ceased  to  influence  Europe  Francesco  de' 
Medici  became  the  vassal  of  Philip  II. ;  the  two  Ferdinands  and 
Cosimo  II.  endeavoured  to  preserve  Tuscany  from  the  power 
of  France  and  Spain,  but  the  vigour  and  talents  of  Medician 
government  gradually  declined  with  commerce,  wealth,  manu- 
factures, and  national  influence  ;  many  other  causes  assisted, 
yet  the  spirit  of  a  Cosimo  or  Ferdinand  would  have  still  sus- 
tained their  country.     Some  vigour  nevertheless   remained, 
until  Cosimo  the  Third's  long  and  feeble  reign  altered  the 
character  of  his  subjects  by  reducing  them  to  priest-ridden 
sycophants :  yet  nursed  as  he  was  in  the  cell  of  bigotry,  even  a 
luperior  mind  with  such  disadvantages  would  hardly  have  1 
entured  into  t\ie  mi^^dda  qC  sdence  literature  and  general 
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intelligence :  too  irresolute  for  decision,  too  timid  for  risk,  in 
bhe  political  tempest,  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  neutrality 
that  neither  his  own  character  nor  the  nation  were  sufficient  to 
sustain,  and  he  was  alternately  flattered  and  buffeted  by  all.  The 
ascension  of  a  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  Spanish  throne  still  more 
enfeebled  the  Medici,  and  Cosimo  absorbed  by  personal  vanity 
meanly  endeavoured  to  gain  an  external  reputation  which  was 
justly  refused  to  him  at  home.     His  ambassadors  were  in 
general  mere  panders  to  his  folly,  not  statesmen ;  his  coun- 
sellors parasites,  whose  law  was  the  caprice  and  passions  of 
their  master:  public  good  and  national  dignity  had  no  place 
amongst  them;    the  studied  procrastination  and  intriguing 
duplicity  of  Spain  were  servilely  imitated  along  with  all  the 
pride  and  superstition  of  her  court.     Cosimo 's  character  was 
imparted  to  his  ihinisters  and  thence  to  the  nation ;  those  only 
v^ere  chosen  whose  faculties  could  be  fathomed  by  his  shallow 
intellect,  and  the  princes  of  Tuscany  had  no  part  in  the  govern- 
ment until  Ferdinand  forced  his  own  way  by  exciting  the  Grand 
Duke's  apprehensions.  No  responsible  minister  ruled  the  cabi- 
net or  country;   Cosimo  communicated  personally  with  the 
heads  of  departments,  who  consequently  became  powerful  and 
generally  mischievous ;  for  this  system,  more  suited  to  an  able 
than  a  feeble  prince,  was  dear  to  those  that  shared  the  autho- 
rity but  hateful  to  the  people  who  suJBfered  by  it.     Magalotti 
and  Bassetti  were  the  most  able  of  his  ministers,  but  the  former 
soon  fell  from  his  sovereign's  favour  while  he  gained  the  respect 
of  Europe ;  the  latter,  a  coachman's  son  and  friend  of  Maga- 
lotti, retained  his  influence.    Men  of  genius,  to  the  disgrace  of 
intellect,  often  prostitute  their  character  and  talents  to  a  court, 
but  that  of  Tuscany  was  too  base  for  such  adulation ;  Cosimo 
exacted  too  much  servility  without  the  faculty  of  appreciating 
people  of  real  talent  whom  even  his  flattery  could  rarely  allure, 
though  often  as  much  open  to  it  as  inferior  men.     False  and 
feeble  parasites  dulled  the  accents  of  wisdom,  and  thft  U^^\a.- 
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tion  of  that  period  bore  the  stamp  of  its  origin ;  a  craelbigotxil  be 
avaricious  despotism !  The  great  were  protected,  favoured,  ni  j  oo 
enriched ;  the  poor  oppressed,  and  the  ecclesiastics  exalted.    I  ^ 
Cosimo's  meddling  in  domestic  life  passed  all  bounds ;  ali>|  ^^ 
of  1691  forbid  any  young  man  to  enter  a  bouse  where  then!  Cc 
were  marriageable  girls ;  a  dominican  friar  from  Volterra  made  i  ao 
annual  tours  of  inspection  through  Tuscany  to  examine  into  |  m 
domestic  matters,  and  wherever  he  discovered  discord  eniDitiei|  ins 
or  other  differences,  he  by  royal  authority  commanded  mar* 
riages,  separations,  and   imprisonment.     A  single  incident 
which  occurred  about  this  period  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
subject  better  than  any  general  expressions.     Robert  Acciaioli  /  of 
heir  to  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  fiamilies  in  Florence  I  sh 
fell  in  love  with  Elizabetta  Mormorai  the  young  beautiful  aii^ 
accomplished  widow  of  Guiseppe  Berardi :   the  two  iem^  J  ^ 
were  of  equal  rank,  but  Robert's  uncle.  Cardinal  Acciaioli  uto  I  ^ 
aimed  at  the  popedom,  wanted  to  make  a  match  for  bis  nephew  I  ^ 
that  would  assist  him  in  reaching  this  mark,  and   therefoie  I 
engaged  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  favour.     Cosimo  instantlj  |  < 
forbid  the  marriage  and  confined  Elizabetta  in  a  convent  /  1 
Robert  Acciaioli's  passion  became  more  ungovernable  from  this  I 
opposition  and  after  legally  contracting  his  marriage  by  the  I 
most  solemn  authenticated  documents,  he  fled  to  Mantua  in 
order  to  escape  Cosimo 's  vengeance.     While  there,  he  made 
every  exertion  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  his  proceeding  hj 
publishing  the  papers,  which  were  confirmed  by  all  the  Lom- 
bard theologians  but  condemned  by  the  Tuscans.    This  irritated 
Cosimo  who  vented  his  spite  on  the  lady  by  augmented  rigoofi 
and  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.     Acciaioli's  indignation  in- 
creased and  his  efforts  redoubled ;  he  appealed  to  Rome,  sent 
a  circular  to  the  cardinals  who  were  then  in  conclave,  fumi^ 
them  with  a  summary  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  so  to 
succeeded  that  Elizabeth  was  released  from  prison  and  soon  | 
managed  to  ^oin  him  at  Venice.     But  Cosimo  was  not  so  easilj 
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beaten :  they  were  immediately  demanded  from  that  republic 
on  the  pretext  of  having  been  wanting  in  respect  and  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign  and  therefore  fled  disguised  towards  Germany, 
but  being  arrested  at  Trent  were  most  shamefully  surrendered  to 
Cosimo's  vengeance.  The  tyrant  instantly  condemned  Acciaioli 
not  only  to  lose  his  inheritance  but  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  dismal  tower  called  **  II  Maschio "  of  Volterra,  where 
his  dungeon  may  still  be  seen.  The  lady  was  allowed  to  choose 
between  imprisonment  with  her  husband,  or  liberty,  but  with 
a  repudiation  of  the  marriage :  unlike  the  most  of  her  sex,  she 
chose  the  latter  and  thus  gave  the  unfortunate  man  a  monopoly 
of  that  public  commiseration  which  might  have  been  so  nobly 
shared !  But  she  deemed  that  the  sight  of  her  suflering  would 
have  redoubled  his,  and  therefore  preferred  to  live  and  weep 
in  liberty !  Yet  it  was  not  a  free  soul  that  dictated  the  choice ; 
no  chains  can  fetter  that,  no  walls  confine  it :  Elizabeth  would 
have  been  far  more  free  in  the  Maschio  of  Volterra  * ! 

Forced  marriages  were  common ;  they  belonged  to  the  system 
of  government  and  occasionally  happened  even  under  the  repub- 
lican Medici ;  but  to  such  crimes  the  subsequent  extinction  of 
Cosimo's  family  was  attributed  by  the  people  as  a  just  judgment  of 
the  Almighty :  all  this  was  natural,  for  civil  and  domestic  liberty 
was  more  outraged,  and  priestly  insolence  more  augmented  by 
these  abominations  than  by  any  other  of  this  tyrant's  most  shame- 
ful exploits.  The  travelling  friar  from  Volterra  made  his  circuit 
in  a  royal  equipage,  proposed  what  reforms  he  listed,  and  all  were 
blindly  commanded :  priests  and  monks  thus  became  the  per- 
manent tyrants  of  private  families,  arbiters  of  their  children's 
fate,  oppressors  of  the  community,  disposers  of  persons  and  for- 
tunes, which  were  given  to  their  own  adherents,  and  persecutors 
of  all  that  presumed  to  resist.  The  law  of  1691  above  mentioned 
rendered  priests  still  more  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
marriages,  and  this  was  their  object  in  having  it  passed ;  but  so 

*  OsservEtore  Fioren.,  vol.  W.,  p.  7^. 
TOL.  r.  0  o 
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many  disorders  followed  that  after  five  years  it  "was  repealed. 
Manners  instead  of  improving  became  more  corrupt,  hypocriBy 
spread,  violence  crime  and  atrocities,  augmented ;  the  unhappy 
people  in  many  cases  preferred  flight  to  submission  and  per- 
manently quitted  the  country.  The  priesthood  while  rioting 
deep  in  licenced  debauchery  punished  the  very  women  they  [ 
seduced,  who  were  pitied  by  all  except  the  authors  of  their  . 
ruin  !  Hypocrisy  thus  royally  encouraged ;  manners,  customs,  | 
education,  the  whole  character  of  youth  imbibed  the  poison, 
and  formal  acts  of  public  devotion  were  substituted  for  real 
Christian  morality ;  a  tendency  characteristic  of  excessive  zeal 
in  every  religious  persuasion.  Cosimo  urged  the  Tuscan  epis- 
copacy to  obey  the  Council  of  Trent  by  establishing  schoob 
in  each  diocese  and  contributed  to  the  cost,  as  well  .as  to 
that  for  the  multiplication  of  Jesuits'  colleges :  his  motives 
though  mistaken  were  plausible :  he  imagined  that  religion,  or 
at  least  what  he  believed  religion,  was  more  efficacious  than  M 
government  in  producing  obedience,  and  he  was  right ;  for  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  control  artfully  executed  under  the 
sacred  name  of  Christianity  debases  the  human  mind,  subdues 
reason,  and  renders  useless  the  only  gift  of  God  that  preserves 
human  ascendancy  over  the  brute  creation.  Monks  were  deemed 
the  most  fitting  instruments  to  effect  this;  they  were  placed 
over  the  parish  priests  and  continually  occupied  the  people  in 
attending  processions,  preachings,  doing  penance  and  other 
external  rites  so  abundant  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  vast  augmentation  of  their  numbers  from  all 
Christendom  at  enormous  expense ;  while  the  people  suffering 
without  mending,  became  more  exasperated,  more  fearful,  and 
more  hypocritical  than  ever:  yet  misery  and  want  overcame 
every  feeling  but  anger  and  secret  hatred,  especially  at  seeing  the 
sums  of  money  spent  on  proselytism,  from  the  Barbaiy  slate 
who  was  converted  by  force,  to  the  ^heretics  of  Holland  and  / 
Germany  who  were  teclaimed  by  money ;  and  even  some  Euro- 
pean princes  were  tvo\.M\*  ^V^-^  xssssasSv^'eXfc^.  i 
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Inexorable  in  his  judgments,  Cosimo  hurried  through  cri- 
minal trials  as  much  as  he  lengthened  out  all  the  shocking 
severity  of  executions,  in  order  to  strike  terror  by  the  culprit's 
agony !  Yet  nothing  was  accomplished  towards  the  prevention  of 
crime,  but  great  activity  in  the  destruction  of  poor  criminals ; 
and  about  the  year  1680  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  trials  the 
magistracy  oi  Eight  Yf  as  deprived  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  and 
a  criminal  Ruota  established.  This  tribunal  commanded  that 
executions  should  take  place  in  the  public  streets  and  squares 
of  Florence,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  inhabitants :  the  poor 
trembled;  but  the  rich  triumphed  in  this  severity  because 
they  were  always  fevoured ;  for  Cosimo  when  in  want  of  money 
which  was  continually,  gave  the  highest  magistracies  to  the 
highest  bidders ;  nay,  he  was  even  accused  of  selling  his  par- 
don secretly  to  those  best  able  to  purchase  impunity  for  their 
crimes !  But  this  money  passed  directly  into  monkish  hands 
for  devout  and  pious  expenditure,  and  thus  was  his  conscience 
satisfied !  A  generally  feeble  legislation  shamefully  executed, 
completed  the  misgovernment  of  a  reign  weak  odious  and  con- 
tradictory ;  the  civil  jurisdiction  was  replete  with  the  leaven  of 
Roman  ecclesiastical  tribunals ;  church  privileges  triumphed  in 
Tuscany  even  more  than  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  Inquisition 
breaking  all  bounds  actually  disputed  the  sovereign  preroga- 
tives. Some  of  its  myrmidons  who  had  been  arrested  at  Siena 
for  carrying  prohibited  arms,  were  claimed  by  the  inquisitor  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  the  government's  officers  who 
captured  them  cited  to  answer  for  their  conduct  at  Rome !  The 
Grand  Duke  complained,  but  the  excommunication  was  never- 
theless published :  the  pens  of  both  Tuscan  and  Roman  theo- 
logians became  active,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  threatened 
to  retire  from  Rome;  this  finally  brought  the  question  to  issue 
and  produced  a  treaty  which  recalled  the  anathema  and  the 
Tuscan  inquisitor  together.  But  such  quarrels  only  produced 
a  temporary  irritation  in  Cosimo's  mind  ml\iout  -^e^axvx^^  Vykv 
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from  the  church,  or  even  diminishing  his  respect  for  ecclesiastics 
who  never  relaxed  their  insolence.  Amongst  others,  Cardinal 
Nerli ;  very  properly  as  it  would  now  he  considered  but  then 
very  insolently ;  refused  to  await  the  Grand  Duke's  arrival  at 
the  cathedral  before  he  began  mass !  Cardinal  Fabbroni  would 
not  uncover  his  head  when  visited  by  Cosimo,  and  moreover 
refused  him  the  title  of  Ex)yal  Highness,  although  it  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  Italian  princes  and  most  European 
sovereigns !  The  desire  of  maintaining  a  party  at  Rome  was 
one  cause  of  Cosimo 's  submission  to  such  insults  and  of 
spending  large  sums  to  buy  the  cardinals'  support,  but  they 
then  generally  despised  Italian  princes.  Antonio  Maiia 
Fede,  a  lawyer  of  great  subtlety  and  a  creature  of  the  Medici, 
was  their  principal  instrument  at  Home ;  he  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  Cosimo  III.,  Innocent  XII.,  and  Clement  XL: 
through  him  Cosimo  influenced  the  former  during  his  whole 
pontificate,  as  well  as  the  early  years  of  the  latter,  and  was 
moreover  enabled  to  serve  several  German  princes  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  Such  appearance  of  authority  coupled  with  his 
ostentation  and  magnificence  deceived  the  Germans  who  took 
him  for  the  first  of  Italian  princes,  as  indeed  he  should  have 
been  ;  and  this  opinion,  industriously  propagated  by  the  Elector 
Palatine,  was  common  to  all  the  northern  courts.  Presents  were 
moreover  annually  distributed  by  Cosimo  amongst  the  various 
European  potentates ;  they  consisted  of  the  most  valuable 
Tuscan  produce,  especially  wiaes,  then  cultivated  by  the  sove- 
reign and  nobility  with  peculiar  care  and  success  and  the 
celebrity  of  which  produced  Francesco  Kedi's  inimitable  dithy- 
rambic  called  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  a  poem  that  probably  has 
rarely  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed  in  any  language. 

These  presents  were  also  extended  to  the  most  celebrated 
foreigners  of  science  and  literature  with  whom  his  vanity  cor- 
responded, and  to  every  foreign  court  favourite  whose  influence   i 
was  worth  8ec\mx\%.  TVie  splendour  of  Cosimo  the  Third's  own 
household  'waa  etoiL  t;o\i\a  \xeeXm«viXQi%Ns»si^Te.^«[A\3aA'^^     J 
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being  served  by  natives  of  all  countries  made  bim  import  them 
from  every  nation  at  a  vast  expense,  principally  by  means  of 
the  missionaries  whom  he  had  sent  abroad  to  convert  the  world, 
liuckily  this  taste  did  not  limit  itself  to  human  beings ;  plants 
of  all  kinds  were  similarly  collected  and  propagated  in  Tus- 
cany ;  the  natural  family  taste  for  botany  and  agriculture  was 
strong  in  Cosimo ;  it  also  influenced  his  subjects,  and  Tuscan 
wines  had  a  ready  sale  even  in  England  at  that  epoch.  But 
all  this  magnificence  was  drawn  from  the  sweat  of  the  people  ; 
from  cruel  taxation,  debts,  new  imposts,  German  contributions, 
and  ecclesiastical  rapacity  ;  laws  which  restricted  industry 
and  fostered  monopoly,  ruined  internal  trade,  and  annihilated 
national  resources.  Agriculture  shared  largely  in  the  general 
gloom,  for  while  the  royal  and  noble  possessions  teemed  with 
luxuries,  large  tracts  of  land  were  bare  even  of  the  commonest 
productions,  and  others  had  entirely  resumed  their  native 
wildness;  thence  frequent  scarcities,  misery,  and  extensive 
expatriation :  arts  of  the  first  necessity  languished  while  large 
sums  were  expended  in  attracting  those  of  luxury  from  France 
and  England :  the  people  lost  all  spirit ;  the  decayed  artisans 
existed  in  idleness  on  state  charity  which  alone  prevented 
tumults.  In  1694  all  the  silk  manufacturers  were  compelled 
to  make  a  given  quantity  of  plain  atid  figured  silks,  receiving 
a  bounty  of  three  per  cent,  for  the  former  and  seven  for  the 
latter ;  but  the  trial  was  not  repeated,  for  it  produced  only  ex- 
pense ;  and  yet  was  better  than  mere  almsgiving  as  long  as  it  did 
not  increase  the  number  of  workmen  thus  unnaturally  sustained. 
The  Leghorn  trade  was  entirely  in  foreign  hands  and  the 
exchanges  once  so  lucrative  to  Florence  had  almost  wholly  set- 
tled in  the  former  city :  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
banking  trade  back  on  the  metropolis,  but  without  producing 
any  effect  except  extreme  inconvenience  and  disorder  at  Leg- 
horn ;  the  law  was  consequently  repealed,  and  served  as  an 
additional  example  of  the  Grand  Duke's  folly. 

At  the  instigation  of  Kedi,   Magalotli,  aa^  o^et^  ^^^^ 
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attention  was  directed  to  arts  and  sciences  and  the  celebrated 
Magliabecchi  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Leopoldo  did  honour  to  this 
reign  ;  yet  neither  science  nor  literature  were  usefully  or  sin- 
cerely encouraged,  but  only  for  royal  vanity  or  convenience. 
The  sole  directors  of  public  instruction  at  this  time  being 
monks,  all  emulation  and  desire  of  literary  distinction  iras 
gradually  destroyed  in  the  great  mass  of  their  pupils,  and  every 
principle  of  real  philosophy  became  a  stranger  to  their  schools: 
the  name  of  Galileo  had  become  a  reproach ;  his  followers  were 
often  persecuted;  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  universally  and 
exclusively  adopted,  and  by  Cosimo's  express  command,  alone 
admitted  into  the  Pisan  University.  Thus  did  the  sovereign's 
weakness,  his  education,  early  habits,  passions,  disposition  and 
natural  character  unfortunately  combine  to  reduce  a  fine,  high- 
spirited,  and  peculiarly  intellectual  people  to  the  most  abject 
state  of  mental  and  physical  wretchedness  and  corrupt  mola- 
lity ;  at  a  time  too  when  other  nations  were  vigorously  shooting 
up  into  luxuriant  civihzation,  and  when  unusual  firmness  and 
wisdom  were  required  to  maintain  the  character  and  even  the 
national  independence  of  Tuscany  amidst  the  shock  of  greater 
powers  *. 

CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS. — i^ngknd  :  Charles  II.  until  1685;  thenJamcf 

II.  until  1688  ;  then  William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  the  foraaer  until  170*2; 
then  Anno  until  1714;  George  I. of  Hanover. — France:  Louis  XIV.  until 
1715  ;  Regency  of  Orleans  and  Louis  XV. — Spain  :  Charles  II.  until  17(M); 
War  of  Succession  between  Philip  V.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  of  France,  and  Charlei 

III.  of  Austria  (Charles  Emperor  in  1711)  ;  Philip  V. — Portugal :  Peter  II.  to 
1707  ;  Joseph  to  1750. — Sicily :  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  King  from  1713 
until  17*20  ;  then  it  was  re-annexed  to  Naples  in  exchange  for  Sardinia.  En»- 
perors :  Leopold  to  1705  ;  Joseph  I.  to  1710 ;  Charles  VI. — Popes :  Clement  X. 
until  1676;  Innocent XI. until  1 689 ;  Alexander VIII. until  1691 ; InnocentXIL 
until  1700  ;  Clement  XI.  until  1721  ;  Innocent  XIII.  until  1 724.— Poland : 
Michael  1.  to  1673  ;  then  John  III.  (Sobieski)  until  1697  ;  then  Augustus  IL 
(of  Saxony) ;  Rivalship  of  Stanislaus  I.  until  1709. — Naples  conquered  by 
Austria  in  1706. — Prussia:  Frederic  III.  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1688: 
King  of  Prussia  in  1701  ;  Frederic- William  I.  1713.— Sweden  :  Charles  XL 
until  1697;  then  Charles  XIL  to  1718;  then  Ulrica  Eleonorm. —  Russia: 
Alcxus  to  1695  ;  then  Peter  the  Great  until  1725. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FROM  A.D.    1723   TO   A.D.   1737- 


GIOVANNI  GASTONE, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

The  reign  of  Giovanni  Gastone,  seventh  and  last  Grand 
Duke  of  the  Medician  race,  was  like  the  last  years  of  his 
father's,  employed  in  one  long  vexatious  struggle 
for  national  independence.  He  mounted  the  throne 
at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  dispensing  with  the  empty  forms 
of  assumption  and  allegiance  seemed  to  take  the  reins  rather 
as  an  unavoidahle  and  hateful  task  than  an  object  of  ambition, 
or  any  generous  wish  for  the  amelioration  of  his  country. 
Attached  to  solitude  and  having  been  uniformly  excluded  from 
government,  although  his  taste  might  be  excusable  and  even  com- 
mendable, philosophy  should  have  suggested  that  the  existing 
opportunity  of  redressing  a  nation's  wrongs  was  neither  to  be 
lightly  neglected  nor  timidly  embraced  by  a  spirited  prince,  espe- 
cially by  one  who  himself  had  so  cruelly  suffered  from  tyranny. 
Itwasaglorious  occasion  to  sacrifice  private  tastes  on  the  national 
altar  and  draw  down  on  the  closing  days  of  his  family  the  blessings 
of  a  people  who  had  hitherto  generally  implored  the  deepest 
curses  on  its  head.  But  this  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
from  a  Medici.  Nevertheless  John  Gaston  began  well  and 
popularly :  he  dismissed  all  the  spies  and  hypocritical  church- 
men who  had  surroimded  Cosimo  and  he  abolished  a  long  list 
of  fonsions  granted  through  their  influence  \^  3e''?^^,T^i::^«&> 
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heterodox  Catholics,  and  Protestant  heretics  ;  all  conTerted  or  . 
reclaimed  under  the  auspices  of  Tuscan  missionaries  backed  bj  { 
these  solid  rewards,  popularly  called  *  *  Pensions  on  the  Creed"  bnt  I 
which  formed  a  great  and  serious  chapter  in  public  expenditure.  ; 
The  reduction  of  debt,  taxation,  and  useless  expense,  became  one 
of  Gaston's  primary  objects,  but  he  did  not  at  once  and  formally 
abolish  the  system  of  vexatious  meddling  with  domestic  morality- 
Nevertheless  his  condemnation  of  its  severe  execution  and  | 
his  openly  expressed  contempt  for  spies  and  informers,  soon 
mitigated  its  oppressive  character  and  gained  him  credit  with  | 
the  nation.  Imitating  Ferdinand  II.  he  mixed  freely  with  i 
his  subjects  and  showed  his  hatred  for  the  Electress  Anne  by  ' 
excluding  her  from  public  afGsdrs  while  the  Princess  Violante  I 
gained  an  influence  over  him  and  the  government  that  her  | 
virtue  and  amiability  are  said  to  have  justly  deserved.  The 
religious  gloom  of  Cosimo's  time  quickly  ceded  to  gaiety ;  even 
the  court  dress  was  changed  by  Gaston's  desire  from  the  old 
Florentine  habit  called  "  Da  Cittd "  to  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  Paris ;  and  instead  of  dark-robed  friars  clustering  about  the 
palace  or  gliding  like  evil  spirits  through  the  corridors,  all  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  Florence  were  soon  within  its  walls; 
joyousness  soon  spread  around  and  was  gladly  hailed  by  the 
community  as  a  harbinger  of  better  days.  From  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  Italy  began  to  feel  very 
sensibly  the  influence  of  foreign  manners ;  Naples  and  Lorn- 
hardy  were  naturally  the  first  to  receive  new  impressions 
from  the  foreigners  who  swarmed  through  these  provinces, 
a  variation  of  dress,  freer  intercourse  with  women,  and  many 
other  innovations  succeeded,  so  that  ancient  customs,  once 
thought  decorous  modest  and  even  sacred,  now  became  old- 
bshioned  rustic  and  vulgar,  and  what  had  formerly  deserved 
commendation  was  now  ridiculed.  A  rapid  change  was  thus 
effected  in  every  part  except  Tuscany :  there  it  was  denounced 
)y  the  clergy  as  a  triumph  of  corruption  sufficient  to  draw  down 
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Heaven's  vengeance  on  the  people,  so  that  every  means  were 
used  to  stop  its  progress,  and  hence  those  numerous  missionaries 
who  infested  all  the  land.  The  Electress  Palatine  had  already 
gained  popularity  by  relaxing  these  severities,  but  Gaston  annihi- 
lated them ;  pardons  went  forth,  penalties  were  remitted,  the 
exiles  returned,  and  even  the  public  prisons  cast  out  their  pale 
and  sickly  inmates  to  enjoy  this  gleam  of  sunshine.  Cosimo's 
ministry  was  nevertheless  retained ;  the  Grand  Prior  del  Bene 
and  Marquis  Binuccini  directed  the  cabinet;  the  first  had  been 
advanced  rather  by  favour  than  experience ;  the  last  was  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist.  The  Cavaliere  Giraldi  a  man  neglected 
by  Cosimo  was  now  made  their  associate  and  with  the  Cavaliere 
Monte  Magni,  a  creature  of  that  prince,  took  the  burden  of 
pubHc  government  as  secretary  of  state  while  Gaston  reserved 
to  himself  the  correspondence  with  his  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts.  Forced  by  circumstances  to  pursue  his  father's  politics 
the  protest  of  Cambray  was  instantly  renewed  while  Elba  Leg- 
born  and  all  internal  defences  were  strengthened  against  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  considered  not  unlikely  to  make  a  sudden 
attempt  on  the  country. 

Gaston  was  invited  with  certain  indications  of  compulsion  to 
join  the  quadruple  alliance,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of 
Don  Carlos ;  and  though  he  found  it  necessary  to  temporize 
with  Spain  lest  she  should  insist  on  the  introduction  of  Swiss 
troops  according  to  the  treaty  of  London,  it  became  also  expe- 
dient to  make  use  of  Austria  against  their  entrance  as  well  as 
to  retard  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  himself.  All  idea  of  maintain- 
ing the  Senate's  decree  was  abandoned ;  for  as  Spain  had  ceded 
the  point  which  most  distressed  her  by  acceptmg  the  investi- 
tures and  consequently  the  feudal  supremacy  of  Austria,  she  was 
unlikely  to  support  an  act  whose  nullity  would  assist  her  im- 
mediate objects.  Gaston's  only  other  policy  was  to  secure  his 
sister's  inheritance  of  the  vast  private  property  belonging  to 
them,  (for  his  enmity  did  not  extend  to  her  iniury'^  %svd.  ^t^iwisx^ 
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compensation  for  that  portion  of  it  which  had  been  spent  in 
public  improvements.  Besides  the  allodial  possessions  in 
Urbino,  many  Tuscan  fiefs  had  been  purchased  and  incorpo- 
rated mth  the  crown  :  ports,  fortresses,  the  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery and  other  property,  along  with  numerous  palaces  and  villiB 
full  of  precious  furniture  and  specimens  of  art,  were  acquired 
by  the  private  funds  of  the  Medici.  Amongst  these  acquisitioDS 
the  town  and  district  of  Pontremoli  formed  no  inconsiderable  I 
portion,  and  so  entire  a  disregard  of  justice  could  scarcely  be  \ 
imagined  as  to  deprive  the  Electress  of  this  inheritance ;  but  | 
Spain  not  being  supposed  equal  to  such  a  purchase,  the  giving  I 
her  possession  of  them  at  Gaston's  death  would  as  was  thought  ^ 
secure  better  terms  from  his  successor.  Believing  therefore  I 
that  a  simple  renewal  of  the  Cambray  protest  would  be  soffi-  I 
cient  and  all  negotiation  with  Spain  discontinued,  the  only  plan 
was  to  delay  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  and  by  avoiding  the 
threatened  garrisons  still  preserve  at  least  a  show  of 
national  independence.  Circumstances  seemed  now 
to  favour  this  object,  for  Dubois  and  Stanhope  the  two  principal  | 
authors  of  the  treaty  of  London  were  dead;  the  Duke  of  . 
Orleans  followed  them  soon  after ;  Philip  V.  had  abdicated  in  I 
favour  of  Louis  Prince  of  the  Asturias  ;  Louis  XV.  had  I 
assulned  the  government  of  France,  and  his  ministers  sen- 
timents varied  from  those  of  his  predecessor.  Prince  An- 
tonio of  Parma  at  the  age  of  forty-five  prepared  to  many,  . 
and  Louis  of  Spain  being  expected  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  I 
views  of  his  step-mother,  the  general  course  of  European  politics  | 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  take  such  a  turn  as  eventually  might  i 
annul  the  treaty  of  London.  This  expectation  was  secretly  I 
promoted  by  Charles  VI.  from  whom  both  England  and  Hoi* 
land  had  been  partly  alienated  by  his  venturing  to  establish  a 
mercantile  company  at  Ostend  which  affected  their  interests 
and  encouraged  Spain  to  a  more  open  contention  vnth  Austria. 
"While  the  investiture  of  Siena  demanded  by  Gaston  from  the 
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Emperor  conformably  to  Cosimo's  final  act  in  1 7 1  d,  gave  strength 
to  their  quarrel.  Gaston  however  would  take  no  part  in  it, 
asserting  that  he  merely  followed  the  last  precedent  and  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  that  party  which 
could  most  easily  annoy  him.  All  this  convinced  Spain  of 
his  leaning  to  Austria  and  produced  new  demands  about  the 
Swiss  garrisons,  with  a  resolution  of  forcing  his  consent  to 
receive  Don  Carlos  by  stoutly  insisting  in  congress  on  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple  treaty. 
On  the  part  of  Austria  this  was  met  by  a  formal  denial  un- 
less with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany's  approbation,  who  by  that 
treaty  was  to  remain  unmolested  :  this  was  incompatible  with 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops,  wherefore  Gaston  was  secretly 
urged  to  be  resolute  in  his  opposition :  the  new  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  side  while  Parma 
from  dislike  to  the  emperor  promoted  the  Spanish  policy.  Long 
discussions  succeeded ;  Austria  would  hear  of  no  other  ques- 
tion until  this  was  settled,  and  finally  the  mediating  powers 
threatened  a  dissolution  of  congress.  The  hopes  of  Tuscany 
v^ere  further  revived  by  Spain's  dissatisfaction  with  England 
and  Holland,  (who  were  accused  of  mere  selfishness  about  mer- 
cantile interests)  and  her  determination  to  commence  a  private 
treaty  with  Gaston,  which  was  only  arrested  by  tlie  death  of 
liOuis,  and  Philip's  consequent  re-assumption  of  the  throne. 
This  circumstance  coupled  with  the  delicate  health  of  Fer- 
dinand Prince  of  Asturias,  by  bringing  Don  Carlos  nearer 
the  throne  rendered  the  nation  averse  to  his  quitting  Spain. 
Philip  however  made  a  show  of  forcing  Gaston's 
acquiescence,  but  was  too  weak  and  too  anxious  for  *  ' 
peace  to  brave  the  power  of  Austria  and  botli  cabinets  were 
weary  of  the  quarrel,  which  only  gave  the  mediating  powers  a 
greater  ascendancy.  A  separate  treaty  was  therefore  concluded 
at  Vienna  independent  of  both  France  and  England  with  whom 
Spain  and  Austria  were  dissatisfied  :  its  object  was  %.  \wiv5\i  qH 
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both  monarchies,  a  commercial  arrangement,  and  the  Tuscan 
succession,  but  without  foreign  garrisons  either  in  Tuscany  or 
Parma.  Don  Carlos  was  to  ascend  the  throne  at  Gaston  s  death 
by  virtue  of  the  investitures  already  conceded,  and  the  me^ 
cantile  establishment  fixed  at  Ostend  was  to  be  more  securely 
rooted  by  reciprocal  privileges,  in  despite  of  the  dissatisfectionof 
both  Holland  and  England.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  vas 
a  closer  union  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  dissola-  j 
tion  of  the  congress  at  Cambray,  and  general  surprise  at  the  . 
secrecy  and  novelty  of  such  arrangements.  Although  Ae  | 
Grand  Duke  was  thus  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  foreign  | 
troops  he  could  neither  count  on  the  forbearance  of  Spain  nor  on  | 
the  duration  of  this  treaty,  and  as  his  maxim  was  to  gain  tine  I 
without  committing  himself,  he  ordered  the  former  protest  to  | 
be  renewed  before  the  separation  of  congress,  rejecting  eveiy 
proposition  not  based  upon  his  untouched  sovereign  preroga- 
tives and  Florentine  liberty.  This  declaration  was  denounced 
by  the  Spanish  minister  Eiperada  as  an  insolent  act  that  would 
ruin  Tuscany ;  but  England  France  and  Austria  assured  Gas-  [ 
ton  that  no  violence  would  be  allowed,  and  Philip  on  seeing  * 
this  resolute  conduct  wanted  the  emperor  either  by  force  or  [ 
persuasion  to  compel  him  to  declare  Don  Carlos  Grand  Prince  [ 
of  Tuscany  and  procure  the  Senate's  sanction  to  the  act  ' 
Charles  VI.  had  never  recognized  that  title,  which  had  been  I 
assumed  by  Cosimo  III.  for  the  heir-apparent  when  he  himself  . 
received  the  dignity  of  Koyal  Highness,  and  declined  any  means  I 
except  persuasion  but  amused  Philip  with  the  hopes  of  a  mar-  | 
riage  between  Don  Carlos  and  an  archduchess  in  order  to  , 
detach  him  from  France  Prussia  and  the  maritime  powers  I 
who  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe,  j 
War  nevertheless  appeared  in  clear  perspective  and  was  pre-  ' 
pared  for ;  Charles  VI.  in  particular  perceived  that  he  vas  I 
principally  aimed  at,  and  Holland  showed  that  its  chief  object  . 
was  to  suppress  the  commerce  of  Ostend.  I 
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Firm  in  the  simple  course  he  had  hegun  and  secretly  en- 
couraged hy  Austria,  Gaston  turned  his  mind  from 
politics  to  the  relief  of  his  people  and  to  amusements: 
Florence  had  now  become  the  seat  of  gaiety,  and  the  Princess 
Violante's  cheerfulness  spread  itself  everywhere,  while  the 
abolition  of  .much  oppressive  taxation  showed  a  real  wish  of 
lightening  the  public  burdens  which  was  not  unappreciated. 
His  aversion  to  the  punishment  of  death  was  another  source  of 
popularity,  and  in  some  measure  restored  the  natural  ioyous 
dbLcJof  the  people,  previously  so  repressed  by  CosimoVcon- 
tinual  and  shocking  executions.  Commerce  industry  and  agri- 
culture once  more  showed  signs  of  life  ;  and  literature,  be- 
sides the  sovereign's  countenance,  found  a  zealous  patroness  in 
Violante  of  Bavaria  who  encouraged  genius  in  every  form :  she 
took  especial  pleasure  in  the  art  of  extemporaneous  poetry  which 
Bernardo  Perfetti  of  Siena  seems  to  have  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  finally  won  the  laurel  crown  which  had  been 
neglected  since  Petrarca's  day ;  for  Tasso  died  while  it  was 
preparing  for  him.  The  easiness  of  manners  now  prevailing 
at  Florence  was  condemned  by  Cosimo's  followers,  and  the 
Grand  Duke's  partiality  for  a  bevy  of  gay  licentious  young  men 
known  as  the  ''Ruspanti"  from  the  "  Rmpo"  a  piece  of  money 
in  which  they  received  their  weekly  allowance,  was  blamed  as 
an  encouragement  of  depravity.  The  censure  might  have 
been  just,  for  from  strict  religious  forms  and  the  extreme 
of  bigotry  nations  plunge  into  licentiousness,  and  Gaston  with 
considerable  qualifications  and  acquirements  was  driven  by 
circumstances  into  some  of  the  most  disgusting  vices  of  our 
nature.  He  however  distinguished  favour  from  justice,  and 
the  former  was,  amongst  his  companions,  no  protection  against 
the  latter,  but  his  natural  mildness  was  ever  prompting  him 
to  mercy :  all  these  things  combined  so  closely  to  alter  public 
opinion  that  the  coming  extinction  of  the  Medici  began  to  be 
no  longer  considered  a  blessing  by  the  Tuscan  i^eo^A.^. 
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The  death  of  Francesco  Famese  Duke  of  Parma  in  the 
spring  of  1727  brought  hopes  of  a  change  in  Tuscan 
politics,  and  his  brother  Prince  Antonio's  projected 
marriage  started  the  question  of  his  son's  succession  to  the 
grand  duchy  instead  of  Don  Carlos;  this  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed by  Spain  and  the  allies  of  Hanover ;  but  amidst  the  din 
of  warlike  preparations  the  voice  of  peace  was  heard  and 
another  congress  assembled  at  Cambray.  Gaston  still  remained  | 
firm  in  his  resolution  against  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  move  | 
him,  and  again  repeated  his  former  protest,  Cardinal  Fleury 
Louis  the  Fifteenth's  plenipotentiary  undertaking  the  oflBce  of 
mediator  and  Tuscan  advocate.  A  slight  indisposition  of  the 
Grand  Duke  was  purposely  represented  as  a  mortal 
illness  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  ambassadors  at 
Florence,  and  an  imperial  edict  instantly  called  on  the  Tuscans 
to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  when  Gaston  expired.  This  dis- 
gusting conduct  caused  him  to  remonstrate  against  such  dis- 
turbance of  his  government  and  tempting  of  his  subjects' 
fidelity.  New  and  unsuccessful  negotiations  followed,  offers  j 
were  made  and  rejected,  and  though  Austria  showed  no  dis-  | 
pleasure  at  Gaston's  pertinacity  the  Spanish  Cabinet  managed  I 
80  as  to  have  legal  documents  drawn  up  for  carrying  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  into  effect :  they  were  addressed  to  Don  Carlos,  the  : 
Electress  Anne,  and  the  Florentine  senate,  with  full  powers  for  | 
Count  Borromeo  to  put  the  first  in  possession  of  Tuscany  at  1 
John  Gaston's  death,  and  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms.  Fur-  ' 
nished  with  such  documents  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  plenipo-  | 
tentiaries  repaired  to  the  second  congress  of  Cambray.  It  I 
would  be  idle  to  continue  this  long  and  weary  narrative  of  ' 
alternate  menace  flattery  and  persuasion,  the  incessant  negoti- 
ations of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  Gaston's  unalterable  firmness 
without  being  able  to  effect  any  decisive  result.  Fleuiy  on  " 
the  part  of  France  and  Walpole  on  that  of  England  advocated  1 
the  cause  of  T\iaeany,  but  both  were  tied  by  the  treaty  of 
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London,  and  a  secret  agreement  signed  at  Madrid  in  1721 
bound  the  former  not  to  object  to  the  Tuscan  garrisons  if  com- 
posed of  Spaniards  instead  of  Swiss,  which  was  conl&nned  by 
a  second  treaty  including  England.  The  congress  then  removed 
to  Soissons  where  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and 
the  question  of  Tuscany  left  untouched,  but  the  Spanish 
plenipotentiary  would  hear  of  no  business  imtil  satis- 
faction should  be  given  on  this  point,  and  he  returned  to 
Madrid  with  the  final  propositions  of  congress  comprised  in 
two  articles,  by  which  the  influence  of  Austria  France  and 
England  was  to  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  G  rand 
Duke  ^Lccept  Don  Carlos  without  troops,  and  six  months  allowed 
for  the  king's  decision,  after  which  force  was  to  become  legitimate. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth  Famese  governed  Spain;  and  her 
pertinacity  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  seeing  the  American 
treasure-ships  safe  in  port  caused  a  delay  that  kept  Europe  in 
suspense  :  her  plan  was  to  gain  both  England  and  France  and 
with  them  their  Dutch  and  German  allies ;  this  she  thought 
would  force  Austria  to  admit  Spanish  troops  into  Tuscany  or 
else  to  declare  its  real  sentiments  on  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Don  Carlos  to  an  archduchess.  Meanwhile  an  armament 
assembled  at  Cadiz,  as  was  said  to  occupy  the  duchy  of  Massa 
then  about  to  be  purchased  by  Spain,  but  really  to  second  the 
negotiations;  in  this  she  completely  succeeded,  both  France 
and  England  consenting  to  assist  her  views  in  despite  of  Aus- 
tria. The  conferences  were  secretly  held  at  Seville  where  the 
court  resided ;  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  on  Cadiz  where 
the  armament  was  prepared;  and  Austrian  troops  moved  rapidly 
on  Tuscany :  Padre  Ascanio  the  Spanish  minister  at  Florence 
remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  causing  a  war  on  so 
trifling  a  point  as  the  introduction  of  foreign  garrisons,  but  was 
met  by  an  exposition  of  the  greater  impropriety  of  preserving 
peace  by  tamely  suffering  injustice,  and  thus  abandoning  the 
common  cause  of  nations  and  individuals ;  for  tk<^  tv^\.  «xA 
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even  duty  of  self-defence  was  common  to  all.  The  dislocation 
of  Gaston's  ankle  by  a  fall  occasioned  another  rumour  of  lus 
death ;  the  warhke  preparations  continued ;  the  British  allies 
accepted  all  the  Spanish  propositions,  and  at  Seville  on  the 
sixth  of  November  a  treaty  was  signed  by  Spain  France  and 
England  with  an  invitation  to  Holland,  by  which  six  thousand 
Spanish  troops  were  to  be  immediately  introduced  into  Tuscany 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  every  means  used  to  insure  them  a  [ 
friendly  reception  from  both  sovereigns.  An  oath  of  obedience  j 
was  to  be  immediately  made  to  these  princes  in  everything  not  ( 
opposed  to  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  troops  were  to 
be  withdrawn  when  he  should  be  in  secure  possession  of  the 
throne,  which  was  to  be  defended  by  the  allies  against  every 
aggression.  By  the  secret  articles  a  period  of  four  months  vas 
allowed  for  a  final  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  six  more  ere  the  treaty  were  put  in  execution.  This 
document  was  presented  on  the  sixth  of  January  1730 
by  the  French  and  English  ministers  at  Florence,  with 
an  intimation  that  after  accepting  the  two  principal  conditions 
John  Gaston  might  look  for  every  attention  from  the  Spanish 
monarch  and  his  confederates.  Such  an  annunciation  'ms 
expected,  but  the  Grand  Duke  remained  firm,  and  aware  of  the 
Emperor's  sentiments  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  for 
the  chance  of  a  favourable  change.  A  skilfully-mtmaged  discus- 
sion was  accordingly  continued  until  the  movements  of  Austrian 
troops  showed  that  at  Vienna  it  was  considered  as  a  declaration 
of  war ;  and  to  mortify  Philip  the  Grand  Duke  was  ordered  to 
receive  the  investiture  of  Siena  at  Milan,  while  he  was  en- 
couraged to  remain  firm  without  breaking  oflf  the  conferences. 
Apubhc  declaration  was  simultaneously  despatched  which  though 
binding  him  to  act  with  Austria  pledged  her  to  nothing,  and 
yet  was  so  far  satisfactory  as  it  strengthened  him  against  the 
allies  who  offered  no  terms  but  a  simple  acceptance  or  refusal 
of  the  two  cliief  conditions.     Austria's  promptness  startled  the 
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negotiators  and  gave  an  opportunity  of  which  Gaston  dexterously 
availed  himself  by  declaring,  that  as  the  option  of  treating  sepa- 
rately was  denied  him  by  Austrian  menaces  he  would  be  wrong 
in  exposing  Tuscany  to  all  the  horrors  of  war ;  wherefore  until 
the  question  of  a  breach  of  the  treaties  of  London  and  Vienna 
were  settled  between  Austria  and  the  allied  powers  he  could 
neither  continue  negotiations  nor  consent  to  the  admission  of 
troops,  but  that  every  act  leading  to  the  suspension  of  war 
would  benefit  Don  Carlos.  This  was  seconded  by  a  further 
reenforcement  of  the  threatened  garrisons  besides  a  muster  of 
Austrian  troops  on  UieLunigiana  frontier';  and  increased  rancour 
between  the  disputants  with  an  attempt  to  involve  the  whole 
empire  in  the  quarrel  was  the  consequence.  The  order  for 
investiture  was  repeated ;  fresh  alarms  menaces  excuses  and 
declarations  followed  on  every  side ;  the  allies  declared  obedi- 
ence to  be  hostility  against  themselves ;  Spain  threatened  to 
escheat  the  duchy ;  G-aston  still  mainttdned  that  he  was  not 
the  arbitrator  between  contending  powers  but  compelled  to  obey 
the  stronger ;  the  Cadiz  expedition  was  augmented ;  the  allied 
contingents  were  assembling ;  and  thirty  thousand  Austrians 
whitened  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Marshal  Daun  ojffered  them 
to  Florence ;  Padre  Ascanio  menaced  Tuscany  with  desola- 
tion, and  Spain  complained  of  the  injustice  of  refusing  her 
garrisons.  The  nearer  roll  of  the  thunder  alarmed  Gaston, 
who  equally  fearful  of  war  in  Tuscany  and  too  close  a  con- 
nexion with  Austria,  consented  to  an  immediate  successor  but 
still  rejected  tJie  troops ;  the  softened  tone  adopted  by  Spain 
to  gain  further  concessions  failed,  for  he  yet  looked  to  the 
breaking  of  some  link  in  the  chain  that  bound  him,  or  to 
better  fortune  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  war  which  appeared 
inevitable. 

But  notwithstanding  that  pens  and  tongues  were  in  fierce 
action  throughout  Europe,  that  swords  were  glittering,  and 
the  whol^  empire  in  a  ferment  through  tJaft  siga\\.  Q>i  '"^^  ^cs&^% 
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that  warlike  preparations  resounded  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po,    J 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Arno ;  yet  all  parties  were  secretly  inclined    ' 
to  tranquillity.     The  Grand  Duke  made  bis  proposals  through    I 
Fleury ;  they  were  answered  by  Spaui  almost  in  the  words  of    ' 
the  treaty,  with  a  mere  promise  that  Tuscany  should  not  be 
the  seat  of  war ;  that  Leghorn  should  have  the  Spanish  com- 
merce ;  that  the  electress  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
with  the  title  and  honours  of  a  grand  duchess  ;  but  that  the    | 
treaty  of  Seville  would  not  be  relinquished.     Gaston  parried    j 
this  blow  as  well  as  he  could  by  again  representing  his  power-    | 
lessness  in  the  talons  of  Austria,  but  still  holding  to  his  last    I 
declaration  offered  to  receive  Don  Carlos  during  his  own  life-    ! 
time  with  all  the  honours  of  a  Tuscan  prince,  and  bound    ', 
himself  by  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Florentine  state  to  se-    I 
cure  his  succession. 

After  this,  seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  preserving  his 
independence  against  such  a  combination  of  force  and  injustice, 
and  wearied  with  the  struggle,  Gaston  at  once  abandoned 
public  affairs  and  retiring  into  the  recesses  of  bis  palace  be-  ( 
came  invisible  to  all  but  the  few  ministers  who  enjoyed  his  j 
confidence,  the  youth  who  assisted  in  driving  away  his  melon-  . 
choly,  and  his  infamous  favourite  Giuliano  Dami  to  whom  he  | 
especially  and  completely  resigned  himself.  This  man  was  . 
the  son  of  a  labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  after-  | 
wards  a  nightman,  then  a  menial  servant  to  the  Marquis  Fer-  j 
dinando  Capponi,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  royal  service.  ' 
Insinuating,  handsome,  and  obsequious,  he  soon  gained  an  in-  | 
fluence  over  Gaston  and  accompanying  him  into  Bohemia  was 
the  origin  and  promoter  of  all  that  prince's  debauchery,  for, 
disgusted  with  home,  he  preferred  the  society  of  low  Florentine 
attendants  to  that  of  nobles  who  disliked  him  as  an  intruding 
foreigner.  His  tastes  soon  became  entirely  depraved  by  fre- 
quenting the  lowest  taverns,  drinking  deep,  associating  with 
the  worthless,  ^oinin^  their  orgies,  carousals,  gaming,  affrays 
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ind  general  debauchery.  Excess  soon  led  to  crime ;  the  most 
iisgusting  vices  were  said  to  have  been  practised  -with  Giuliano 
Dami  and  others;  they  were  continued  during  his  visit  to 
Paris  and  clung  to  his  skirts  at  Florence  where  finally  the 
'*  Uuspanti "  became  the  salaried  panders  and  subjects  of  hid 
3oncupiscence.  These  as  it  is  said  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred low-lived  foreigners  of  all  nations,  and  a  hundred  native 
gentlemen  led  by  Dami  who  was  made  chamberlain  of  the 
palace  and  a  Florentine  citizen !  He  shared  too  in  all  the 
rnagistracies,  was  the  great  dispenser  of  pardons  and  royal 
^race,  the  sole  head  of  domestic  afi[airs,  and  the  only  channel 
3f  royal  audience.  With  the  business  of  government  he  was 
aot  allowed  ostensibly  to  interfere  nor  to  intercept  the  course 
)f  justice,  but  in  every  other  act  of  Gaston  his  influence 
was  unbounded.  It  was  believed  that  the  Grand  Duke  made 
ise  of  this  base  minion  expressly  to  mortify  the  noble  para- 
sites of  his  father's  old  court  who  preferred  exclusion  before 
the  indignity  of  bending  to  anything  short  of  illustrious  infamy. 
The  anti-court  party  was  consequently  strong  in  Florence 
pyhere  open  vice  and  harmless  gaiety  were  at  issue  with  occult 
ivickedness  and  deep  hypocrisy:  imputations  of  religious  in- 
idelity  were  scattered  profusely  over  the  courtiers,  this  being 
the  usual  weapon  of  theological  and  political  malignity  in  every 
ige  and  country,  from  Socrates  downwards,  against  the  noblest 
md  most  sacred  leaders  of  reform.  Friars  priests  and  spies, 
ill  the  satellites  of  Cosimo,  driven  as  they  were  in  ridicule  from 
jourt,  most  acrimoniously  attacked  the  altered  manners  of  the 
lay,  nor  did  Gaston's  moral  conduct  leave  them  without 
jtrong  foundation  for  rebuke.  The  transalpine  customs,  which 
Denetrated  into  every  rank  of  society,  although  they  pro- 
)ably  carried  no  additional  vices  to  Florence,  received  their 
ihare  of  censure;  international  communication  had  become 
nore  frequent  in  consequence  of  political  events  which  brought 
10   many  countries  into  closer  contact  eillier  oi  ifieii^^Y^  <^^ 
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enmity;  from  the  numerous  foreign  establishments  at  Leghorn  j 
also  flowed  a  continual  stream  of  itinerant  strangers,  who  being  I 
no  longer  repelled  by  the  religious  frowns  of  Gosimo  crowded  to  | 
the  gaieties  of  Florence,  and  thus  by  areciprocal  communication  of  | 
new  ideas  habits  and  customs  the  Florentines  were  graduaUj 
assimilated  to  other  European  nations.  All  the  deyotees 
under  the  electress  warred  against  this  and  unsparingly  taunted 
Gaston  with  his  licentiousness,  while  the  young  gay  and  careless  | 
revelled  even  to  excess  in  their  recovered  freedom,  and  many 
that  were  themselves  virtuous  scrupled  not  to  excuse  the  errors 
of  a  prince  who  had  restored  them  to  social  enjoyment  Dis- 
posed to  anything  but  a  return  to  the  murky  atmosphere 
whence  they  had  just  escaped  and  detesting  the  electress,  they 
hailed  her  exclusion  from  power  by  the  treaty  of  London  as  a 
blessed  dispensation  which  promised  the  long  continuance  of 
their  present  liberty.  This  jar  of  opinions  also  pervaded  the 
ministry ;  but  amongst  the  masses  a  successor  was  desired  who 
would  rigidly  maintain  Gaston's  principles  of  government  the 
benefit  of  which  they  felt,  while  his  vices  were  hidden  in  the  f 
distance,  or  but  dimly  seen.  Such  discord  inclined  Spain  and  / 
Austria,  probably  with  good  foundation,  to  believe  in  the  ex-  ^ 
istence  of  a  strong  republican  party  quite  ready  to  dispute  the  | 
treaty  of  London,  the  more  so  as  Gaston  liberally  tolerated  ] 
any  expression  of  political  opinions  consistent  with  public  tran-  | 
quillity,  and  feeling  that  national  independence  was  no  more,  j 
confined  himself  to  the  single  object  of  saving  his  people  from  ' 
the  calamities  of  unnecessary  war.  I 

The  death  of  Benedict  XIII.  gave  Italy  some  hopes  of  a 
successor  possessed  of  sufl&cient  character  to  become  an  effec- 
tual mediator  by  saving  Europe  from  convulsion,  and  Car- 
dinal Corsini's  election  under  the  name  of  Clement  XI.  rather 
strengthened  this  expectation .  The  crisis  was  however  too  strong, 
and  parties  too  equally  matched  and  excited  for  mere  reason  un- 
supported by  "5ibysvcalioTc.^tft influence;  and  the  imperial  com- 
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mand  foi^  Gaston  to  receive  the  Senese  investiture  mtliout 
delay  was  considered  by  the  allies  as  an  open  declaration  of  war. 
Padre  Ascanio  who  spared  neither  protests  nor  menaces,  was 
seconded  by  the  French  and  English  ministers  at  Florence  ; 
Gaston  still  averred  his  inability  to  resist  unless  the  dis- 
putants made  some  compromise  amongst  themselves,  in  which 
case  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce.  On  the  third  of  August  the 
investiture  took  place  by  proxy  at  Milan,  whereupon  Leghorn 
was  threatened  on  one  side  and  the  Baron  de  Molck  sent  by 
Marshal  Daun  to  demand  Gaston's  leave  for  the  occupation  of 
that  city  by  the  Austrians  on  the  other,  but  Gaston  refused 
this  as  inexpedient.  Better  feelings  soon  influenced  the  allies, 
who  seconded  by  the  palpable  interest  of  Don  Carlos  together 
with  that  of  the  nations  established  at  Leghorn,  supported  by 
Pope  Clement's  mediation,  made  them  declare  Tuscany  entirely 
exempt  from  hostilities:  Gaston  then  offered  to  receive  the 
Spanish  prince  with  a  native  body  guard  provided  that  the 
garrisons  were  not  mentioned ;  but  this  was  mistaken  for  fear 
and  Spain  hastened  her  preparations  though  slackly  assisted 
by  the  allies.  Gaston  was  again  urged  and  again  refused  to 
admit  Austrian  garrisons ;  this  encouraged  tlie  confederates  to 
proclaim  Tuscan  neutrality  on  that  particular  condition,  which 
was  considered  at  Vienna  as  a  mere  artifice  but  still  restored 
a  handle  to  negotiations  that  had  been  brokenoff  by  the  refusal 
of  any  terms  not  based  on  the  introduction  of  Spanish  troops. 
The  allies  still  delayed ;  papal  ministers  influenced  the  Spanish 
queen;  her  fleet  was  dismantled;  the  Austrians  retired  into 
LiOmbardy ;  the  approach  of  winter  suspended  hostilities,  gave 
time  for  reflection,  and  ultimately  for  fresh  negotiations^  This 
delay  convinced  most  of  the  allies  that  they  were 
playing  the  Spanish  game  without  an  adequate  recom- 
pense, and  that  a  marriage  between  Don  Carlos  and  an  Austrian 
princess  might  ultimately  unite  the  Italian  provinces  under 
one  sovereign,  which  joined  with  other  political  wi^xxi^x^iaxsLX^^ 
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objects,  made  each  think  of  treating  separately  with  'the  Em-  i 
peror,  at  a  moment  too  when  the  Duke  of  Parma's  death  seemed  ', 
more  likely  to  accelerate  than  suspend  hostilities.  This  prince  I 
expired  in  January  leaving  the  duchy  to  an  expected  child; 
but  general  Stampa  instantly  marched  six  thousand  Austrians 
into  the  Parmesan,  declaring  that  it  would  be  restored,  if 
necessary,  after  the  result  of  the  Duchess's  confinement  were 
known.  Gaston  felt  this  to  be  a  type  of  his  own  fate,  and  his 
subjects  as  an  omen  of  their  country's  destiny;  but  the  event  was 
quietly  taken  by  both  the  Bourbon  cabinets,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
of  March  Mr.  Eobinson  signed  a  treaty  between  England  and 
Austria  which  led  to  a  second  with  Spain  and  united  Holland 
to  the  Emperor.  A  guarantee  of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction, ' 
including  the  disputed  article  of  Spanish  garrisons  in  Tuscany 
and  Parma,  formed  its  base;  and  as  regarded  those  states 
it  was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  treaties  of  Seville  London 
and  Vienna ;  the  two  last  having  been  alone  acknowledged  hj 
Austria.  This  proceeding  convinced  Gaston  that  he  was  not 
more  secure  in  the  hands  of  friends  than  foes,  seeing  that  a  I 
convention  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested  could  be  j 
signed  by  the  former  without  even  consulting  him  on  the  , 
subject.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna,  now  occupied  | 
himself  in  reconciling  Philip  and  Charles,  and  as  the  Duchess  j 
of  Parma's  pregnancy  proved  false,  he  demanded  that  pro-  | 
vince  for  Don  Carlos.  All  these  vexations  combined  to  make  | 
the  Grand  Duke  relinquish  every  idea  of  national  indepen*  ^ 
dence  and  by  one  decided  act  connect  himself  exclusively  with  | 
Spain  rather  than  tamely  succumb  to  the  caprice  of  two  in- 
terested monarchs :  this  was  hastened  by  the  demand  of  Padre 
Ascanio  for  an  avowal  of  his  intentions,  and  Princess  Vio- 
lante's  death  so  augmented  his  sorrows  that  abandoning  the 
affair  entirely  to  ministers  he  again  shrunk  into  obscurity.  I 
Violante  was  a  serious  loss  to  all  Tuscany ;  her  virtues  were  j 
appreciated,  hei  taLents  admired,  her  beneficence  felt;  she 
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was  lamented  by  the  learned,  the  friendless  and  the  gay  :  the 
arts  acknowledged  her  protecting  hand,  and  the  modesty  of 
genius  had  no  need  to  shrink  from  wealthy  insolence  in  h^r 
halls  or  presence :  cheerfulness  followed  her  steps,  and  even 
the  gloomy  Cosimo  was  influenced  by  her  virtues  :  her  heart 
had  been  her  husband's,  but  respect  and  attention  was  all  he 
gave  her  in  return.  She  never  complained.  She  received  the 
golden  rose  from  Pope  Benedict  as  a  tribute  to  her  numerous 
virtues ;  the  tears  of  a  nation  traced  her  epitaph ;  her  monu- 
ment was  in  their  hearts !  Between  Spain  and  Austria  it 
was  difficult  for  Tuscany  to  negotiate*  even  though  willing  to 
surrender  its  liberty:  the  displeasure  of  either  might  in  a 
moment  have  filled  all  the  land  with  war,  and  a  new  conven- 
tion signed  by  England  at  Seville  confirming  the  former  treaty, 
showed  the  inutility  of  expecting  any  postponement  of  its 
execution !  The  Grand  Duke  took  a  more  dignified  Qourse  by 
treating  directly  and  independently  vrith  Spain  wherefore  a 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  in  which  neither 
imperial  supremacy  nor  foreign  garrisons  were  openly  men- 
tioned, the  latter  being  deprecated  in  a  secret  article  with  a 
conditional  promise  of  letting  them  march  through  Tuscany  to 
Parma.  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  denial  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  Charles, VI. 
endeavoured  to  deprive  France  of  her  allies,  and  a  convention 
was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Leria  to  secure  Don  Carlos's  suc- 
cession in  conformity  with  all  preceding  treaties,  leaving  Gaston 
the  option  of  accepting  it  within  two  months  or  of  submitting 
to  force.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  Austria  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  convention  of  Florence  and  it  was  promptly 
opposed  for  not  containing  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  impe- 
rial supremacy,  for  not  expressly  stipulating  the  admission  of 
foreign  troops,  and  for  granting  to  the  Electress  Palatine  tne 
title  of  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany :  it  was  also  repudiated 
as  infringing  on  the  imperial  prerogative  and  b^ifi^^^^sDasss^R^ 
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with  all  former  treaties ;  but  the  other  powers  although  coincid- 
ing in  this  opinion  applauded  Gaston's  conduct.  This  con- 
vention was  but  partially  and  proyisionally  ratified  even  by 
Spain,  the  rest  insisting  on  its  nullity  unless  sanctioned  by 
Ihem  after  tiie  treaty  of  Vienna  should  be  refused  by  Tuscany. 
At  length  the  Grand  Duke  convinced  that  the  struggle  ws 
useless ;  seeing  the  act  regarded  as  a  mere  private  agreement; 
finding  that  he  was  opposed  by  all,  threatened  by  all,  sacri- 
ficed by  all ;  finally  determined  to  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of 
Vienna;  but  he  simultaneously  deposited  a  secret  protest  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa's  hands  declaring  that  violence  alone  con- 
strained him  to  sign  that  treaty  and  therefore  his  people  were 
left,  and  he  meant  them  to  be  left,  free  and  independent  as  when 
they  first  fell  under  the  Medician  government.  This  truly  was 
not  saying  much,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  alHed  powers, 
with  a  sjiade  of  difiference  for  Holland,  was  marked  from  first 
to  last  by  a  shameless  contempt  of  justice,  unnecessary  insult 
to  a  helpless  nation,  a  heartiess  and  indefensible  trampling  on 
the  last  remnant  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  house  ;  for  with 
all  their  faults  they  were  illustrious ;  and  by  a  selfish  insatiable 
ambition  which,  too  ravenous  to  await  the  course  of  nature, 
vulture-like  devoured  the  helpless  victim  while  yet  alive  and 
in  its  agony !  England,  to  her  shame  be  it  spoken,  was  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  disgraceful  transaction,  an  act  of 
political  atrocity  unequalled  except  by  the  subsequent  spolia- 
tions of  Silesia  and  monster-crime  against  unhappy  Poland. 
"  The  English"  says  a  modem  author,  '*  with  a  doubtiiil  liberty 
at  home  are  tyrants  everywhere  else."  And  there  is  unhappily 
too  much  truth  in  the  remark. 

In  the  middle  of  October  certain  Spanish  commissioners,  the 

lerunners  of  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon  and  his  troops,  arrived 

Leghorn,  and  so  vivid  was  the  recollection  of  Austrian 

>ressions,  so  pleased  were  the  people  at  escaping  from  that 

^ful  rule  that  tkQy  even,  'vvelcomed  the  Spaniards  as  deli- 
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verers.  Five-and-twenty  Spanish  pendants  and  seven  galleys 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  Mariand  Don  Miguel  Keggio,  with 
six  British  men-of-war  under  Admiral  Wager,  soon  anchored  off 
that  port  and  landed  the  troops  under  Count  de  Chamay,  who 
after  taking  the  Tuscan  oath  of  allegiance  remained  in  supreme 
military  command  without  touching  the  civil  government,  the 
troops  being  distributed  through  Leghorn  in  the  proportion  of 
two  Spaniards  to  one  Italian  soldier.  Ghamay  swore  allegiance 
on  the  first  of  November  and  multitudes  of  native  and  foreign 
inhabitants  welcomed  the  Spaniards  with  universal  shouts  of 
applause ;  so  bUnding  is  the  escape  from  one  danger  before 
another  has  had  time  to  restore  the  senses !  This  force  was 
beyond  the  specified  number,  but  all  in  excellent  discipline, 
well-equipped,  and  paid  in  advance,  with  strict  commands  to 
conciliate  the  people :  Austria  denied  the  necessity  of  having 
any  soldiers  in  Parma^  complained  of  Spain's  keeping  the 
whole  body  in  Tuscany  as  an  injustice  to  Gaston,  and  assured 
him,  if  it  were  his  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  or  even  of  Don 
Carlos  himself,  an  appeal  to  the  emperor  would  accomplish 
it.  This  was  mockery,  and  John  Gaston  replied  with  a  natural 
bitterness  of  feeling,  that  after  twelve  years'  resistance,  after 
having  been  abandoned  by  all  his  so-called  friends,  and  espe* 
cially  manacled  by  Charles  himself,  such  an  offer  was  worse  than 
useless,  particularly  when  he  was  already  reduced  by  them  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  not  daring  to  offend  the  sovereigns  who 
oppressed  him.  But  notwithstanding  these  troops  the  Austrians 
still  persisted  in  occupying  Parma  under  a  variety  of  those  plaus- 
ible excuses  which  sprout  so  luxuriantly  in  the  minds  of  states- 
men and  diplomatists  when  about  to  commit  a  flcigrant  injustice. 
Don  Carlos  arrived  at  Leghorn  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  being  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  received 
every  mark  of  honour  from  the  court  of  Florence : 

A.D.  17S2, 

attended  by  his  governor  the  Count  of  San  Stefeno 

and  a  brilliant  train  of  Spanish  gentlemen  lie  \9^  xv&N^tV^^^^^ 
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enjoined  to  adopt  the  Italian  customs  and  conciliate  everybody;  < 
wherefore  after  a  time  his  household  was  reduced  to  an  equal  I 
proportion  of  Spaniards  Tuscans  and  natives  of  Panna.  The  i 
smail-pox  kept  him  at  Leghorn  until  February  1732  when 
Gaston  who  was  often  compelled  to  keep  his  bed,  received  him  ( 
at  Florence  in  that  situation  to  avoid  useless  ceremony.  The  | 
satisfaction  with  which  Don  Carlos  was  everywhere  welcomed  | 
by  the  Tuscans  inflamed  Austrian  jealousy,  nor  was  it  allayed  | 
on  that  prince's  arrival  at  Parma  where  a  medal  appeared  with  i 
the  image  of  a  woman  holding  a  lily,  and  the  motto  **Spes  [ 
Publica  "  as  though  every  Italian's  hope  was  concejitrated  in  | 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  A  succession  of  trifling  circumstances  / 
kept  this  feeling  alive,  and  a  Spanish  armament  equipped  for  ' 
some  secret  object,  alarmed  the  emperor :  Charles,  even  while  | 
in  continual  fear  about  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  no  scrapie 
whatever  in  violating  John  Gaston's  right  of  appointing  a 
successor  to  Tuscany,  although  with  the  prospect  of  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa,  being  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  unjustifiable 
aggressions  of  kingly  ambition !  But  on  this  act  being  guaran-  I 
teed  by  the  German  Diet  Charles  became  more  bold  in  his  / 
enmity  to  Don  Carlos ;  a  feeling  which  Gaston  strove  unsuccess- 
fully to  repress  by  proposing  a  marriage  with  the  second  Arch-  | 
duchess  of  Austria ;  and  to  give  that  court  as  little  offence  as  ; 
possible  he  resolved  at  the  national  festival  of  Saint  John  the  | 
Baptist  to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  as  Orand  Prince  and  heir  | 
of  Tuscany ;  because  it  was  then  customary  to  present  offerings 
and  render  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  or  if  he  were  absent,  to  I 
his  acknowledged  successor.  This  however  gave  hi^  offisnce; 
it  was  denounced  as  a  breach  of  all  conventions;  an  open 
attack  on  imperial  supremacy  and  a  public  denial  of  all  feudal 
allegiance  ;  an  edict  was  immediately  issued  to  annul  the  whole 
proceeding,  declare  the  title  of  *'  Ghrand  Prince  '*  illegitimate, 
uid  admonish  Gaston  not  to  violate  any  previous  treaty  or  con- 
tention. AnoOcLeTm^T\aI  debtee  was  simultaneously  addressed 
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to  the  Senate  with  a  prohibition  on  pain  of  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure and  the  penalty  of  100  golden  marks  to  acknowledge 
Don  Carlos,  even  as  successor,  before  Gaston  died.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  insolent  acts,  another  decree  recapitulating  their 
contents  was  addressed  to  the  Tuscan  and  all  other  subjects 
generally ;  forbidding  them  to  render  any  homage  to  Don  Carlos 
while  the  Grand  Duke  lived ;  and  even  then,  if  he  were  still  a 
minor,  the  Duchess  Dorothea  as  tutress  of  Parma  was  to  receive 
it  from  that  people.  Gaston  declared  that  the  first  decree 
required  consideration;  the  Senate  boldly  rejected  the  second, 
averring  that  they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany;  and  Count  Caimo  imperial  minister  at  Flo- 
rence was  advised  not  to  publish  the  prohibition,  as  his  safety 
might  be  risked  between  Spanish  bayonets  and  public  indigna- 
tion. But  in  order  to  smuggle  this  decree  into  the  Senate  Caimo 
disguised  one  of  his  attendants  as  a  |)ilgrim  who  on  pretence  of 
presenting  a  petition  delivered  it  to  the  grand  chancellor  and 
immediately  absconded:  the  paper  was  instantly  carried  unopened 
to  the  sovereign  while  the  Senate  formally  declared  that  they 
did  not  receive  it. 

Spain^s  intention  had  been  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England, 
but  these  events  proved  the  insecurity  of  Carlos  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  war;  whereupon  she  began  to  draw  closer  towards 
France  whose  final  object  was  a  partition  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, while  that  of  Charles  VI.  was  their  future  integrity 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  had  already  determined 
to  marry  Maria  Theresa  to  Francis  Stephen  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine a  connection,  of  the  Hapsburg  race  and  one  who  detested 
France  for  her  conduct  towards  his  country;  but  the  con- 
templation of  a  prince  on  the  imperial  throne  whose  domi- 
nions were  so  convenient  for  molesting  France  overcame 
Fleury's  pacific  character  and  made  him  use  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  weaken  Austria :  in  this,  Spain  joined  heart  and 
band  from  her  desire  to  secure  Don  Cac\o^>  «xA  M  '^;:3j«s^ 
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increase  his  dominions  by  a  French  marriage  and  union  of  all    i 
the  Italian  provinces  into  a  single  state.  A  sharp  recriminatoiy 

negotiation  followed  betwixt  Spain  and  Austria,  about    I 

A.D.  1733.  ,  I 

the  Florentme  transactions :  the  former  insisted  on  a 
formal  revocation  of  these  obnoxious  acts,  which  Charles  as 
plumplj  refused ;  England  tried  in  vain  to  restore  tranquillity, 
but  Gaston  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  the  combat.  As  j 
France  showed  no  signs  of  life,  Charles  YI.  became  persuaded  I 
that  FhiUp  would  not  withstand  him  alone  and  made  no  i 
preparation  for  immediate  hostilities;  but  the  sudden  death  [ 
of  Frederick  Augustus  II.  King  of  Poland  threw  all  Europe  I 
into  confusion.  That  nation  immediately  divided ;  one  party  / 
supported  Stanislaus  Leszinski  who  had  previously  been 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  victor  of  Fultava ;  the  other  | 
declared  for  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony  son  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Stanislaus  was  brother  to  the  Queen  of  France  and 
strongly  supported  by  Louis  XV.  but  hated  by  Russia  from 
cmcient  rivalry,  and  by  Austria  because  he  was  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Eagotzki  leader  of  the  Hungarian  rebels.  ' 
Augustus  as  a  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  the  | 
imperial  countenance ;  and  as  the  son  of  an  old  adherent  and 
rival  of  Stanislaus,  also  that  of  Anne  Empress  of  Russia :  the  i 
invasion  of  Poland  by  Anne  and  the  election  of  Augustus  by  j 
the  Lithuanians  and  their  party,  began  a  northern  war ;  the  I 
French  occupied  Lorraine,  crossed  the  Rhine,  entered  Pied-  j 
mont  under  Villars,  and  joined  the  Sardinian  army,  which  led 
by  the  king  in  person  ravaged  the  Milanese  and  terrified  ' 
Austria,  the  more  so  as  Spain,  where  extreme  activity  had  suc- 
ceeded to  perfect  repose,  was  expected  immediately  to  join 
them.  Charles  VI.  not  thinking  it  for  Don  Carlos's  interest 
that  a  partition  of  the  Italian  states,  as  supposed  to  be  settled 
between  France  and  Savoy,  should  take  place,  counted  on  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  keeping  aloof  from  any  arrangement  that  did 
not  aggrandize  Viei  ^n  QSidlVkSkT^fore  was  about  enticing  her  from 
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the  French  alliance,  when  he  suddenly  heard  of  her  declaring 
Spain  loosed  from  every  obligation  to  Austria  and  the  equip- 
ment of  an  armament  for  Leghorn.  This  alarmed  Gaston, 
but  he  was  assured  by  the  three  courts  that  his  dominions 
should  not  only  be  respected  but  defended  if  necessary  against 
Austrian  aggressions.  Thirty  thousand  Spaniards  soon  dis- 
embarked  at  Leghorn  under  the  Gonde  de  Montemar  who 
astounded  Gaston  by  demanding  permanent  quarters  instead 
of  a  simple  passage  through  Tuscany :  provisions  were  already 
scarce,  and  the  idea  of  supporting  such  an  army  overwhelmed 
both  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  Eemonstrance  was  now 
useless ;  the  sovereign  of  Tuscany  was  a  mere  captive  in  his 
palace  and  he  could  only  oppose  resignation  to  violence,  so  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  detachment  at  Massa  di  Carrara  and 
Lavenza,  this  large  army  was  quartered  on  Florentine  Tuscany 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  garrisons.  Such  was  the  first  act 
of  Spanish  friendship ;  the  future  was  yet  in  clouds !  Coimt 
San  Stefano  and  Montemar  were  at  variance ;  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  Spain  hated  Savoy  and  differed  with  Philip  about  her  son's 
proceedings  in  Italy :  the  Tuscans  alarmed  at  the  uncertainty 
of  their  fiate,  burdened  with  a  foreign  army,  scared  by  the 
prospect  of  war,  by  their  sovereign's  invisibility,  his  vile  sub- 
jection to  minions  within,  and  strangers  without  the  palace ; 
the  increasing  price  of  food  and  every  other  necessary,  began 
as  usual  to  break  into  parties  which  agitated  the  capital.  Ani- 
mosities arose,  spirits  were  excited,  and  the  want  of  perfect 
discipline  in  the  army  completed  general  discontent  The  Padre 
Ascanio  took  this  occasion  to  publish  an  insolent  manifesto, 
v^hich  threatened  the  anti- Spanish  party,  while  it  assured  the 
people  at  large  of  their  safety  from  foreign  aggression ;  this 
he  hinted  might  not  be  the  good  fortune  of  jiny  other  Italian 
state,  as  thirty  thousand  men  were  not  assembled  to  play ; 
but  that  effective  steps  would  be  taken  if  necessary  to  enforce 
universal  obedience  and  secure  the  soveTeigo!^  \.TasLQ^i^i&5  * 
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neither  was  Gaston  to  be  any  more  abused  hy  whispers 
against  the  occupation  of  Tuscany  by  Spaniards  nor  fOled 
with  alarms  about  the  exhausting  of  his  treasury  for  their 
subsistence. 

This  was  rather  the  language  of  insurrection  than  friendlj 
diplomacy,  but  thirty  thousand  soldiers  emboldened  the  priest 
and  depressed  the  monarch  1    So  Gaston  was  silent. 

Except  Great  Britain  and  Holland  almost  all  Europe  nog 
with  arms:  Auimstos  and  the  Russians  had  advanced 

A  D.  1784*  " 

on  Warsaw :  Stanislaus  was  shut  up  in  Dantzic :  the 
French  had  taken  Kell  and  spread  themselves  in  Germany ; 
the  Castle  of  Milan  had  surrendered,  and  Mantua  was  belea- 
guered by  the  combined  armies :  a  body  of  Spaniards  had 
joined  them  to  protect  Parma,  and  the  remainder  under  Don 
Carlos  in  person  were  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
At  Vienna  everything  was  in  confusion,  succours  from  England 
and  Holland  were  vainly  implored  ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Don  Carlos  were  to  be  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbon,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  three  elec- 
tors, had  made  this  a  war  of  the  whole  Germanic  body.  An 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  poured  down  from  the  Tyrol 
with  a  view  of  entering  Tuscany  by  Pontremoli  or  the  Mode- 
nese,  then  to  beat  the  Spaniards  and  baffle  their  design  on 
Naples  while  the  capture  of  Leghorn  was  to  ensure  supplies. 
Marshal  Villars  had  orders  to  prevent  this ;  Montemar  occupied 
the  Parmesan  frontier  whence  Don  Carlos  was  recalled,  and 
towards  the  end  of  February  he  marched  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples  a  state  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  rule  with 
some  reputation  as  a  sovereign.  This  army's  removal  en- 
couraged the  Florentine  imperialists,  and  the  tranquillity  which 
had  been  maint^ed  by  Ascanio's  manifesto,  was  again  dis- 
turbed under  secret  encouragement  from  Count  Caimo  :  open 
quarrels  soon  arose  in  the  streets,  with  loss  of  life  and  disorders 
so  serious  that  G«;S\jEi\i  "^^a  obliged  to  reenforce  his  palace 
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giiard,  and  from  fear  of  imperial  anger,  hostile  armies,  personal 
indignity,  and  conscious  helplessness,  suffered  continual  anguish. 
As  Don  Carlos  before  the  middle  of  May  had  without  opposi- 
tion reduced  Naples,  Tuscany  saw  itself  destined  to  become 
either  a  mere  province  or  once  more  a  bone  of  contention  for 
the  voracity  of  more  powerful  nations.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Grand  Duke  deeming  an  indifferent  sovereign  on  the  spot 
better  than  a  good  one  far  away,  asked  for  the  Infante  Don 
Philip  as  a  substitute  for  Carlos  ;  but  France  had  other  views, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Po  by  the  Austrians  was  beginning  to 
terrify  Florence  when  intelligence  of  their  being  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Parma  relieved  the  general  anxiety.  Carlos  had 
nearly  finished  the  reduction  of  both  Sicilies,  the  citadel  of 
Messina  alone  holding  out,  and  was  proclaimed  king  with  all 
the  Spanish  rights  of  monarchy  in  Naples.  By  this  the 
Presidj  were  deprived  of  their  regular  Neapolitan  supplies, 
and  therefore  ravaged  Tuscany:  Gaston's  complaints  stood 
unheeded  and  he  called  the  militia  out  until  fresh  troops  arrived 
from  Bpain  to  oppose  them ;  such  was  his  weakness ! 

Meanwhile  Charles  VI.  proved  unfortunate  everywhere  but 
in  Poland ;  he  blamed  his  ministers,  but  refused  all  friendly 
mediation  on  the  plea  that  the  allied  forces,  not  their  counsels, 
were  due  by  treaty :  Fleury  was  peaceably  disposed,  but  Spain 
would  listen  to  no  terms  unless  based  on  the  abdication  of 
Italy  by  Austria :  Savoy  wanted  Milan,  which  Louis  refused 
to  give  her ;  this  however  did  not  suit  either  Holland  or  Eng- 
land, and  Fleury  had  also  his  own  views  for  France  :  the  two 
former  states  suggested  a  plan  of  general  pacification 
with  the  equipment  of  a  British  fleet,  but  Charles  VI. 
was  irresolute ;  other  obstacles  intervened ;  Spain  marched 
eighteen  thousand  men  from  Naples  to  Tuscany  on  their  route 
to  Mantua  which  they  were  about  to  besiege,  and  the  abilities 
of  Patino  the  Spanish  minister  furnished  ample  resources  for 
war.   Dissensions  broke  out  before  Mantua  betN^ee\i'^Q>^\.ca2iax 
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and  the  allies  ;  the  siege  did  not  prosper,  and  peace  was  nlti-  i  q  j 
mately  hoped  for :  Charles  who  anxiously  wished  for  it  had  ^  ,q 
secret  offers  from  Fleury;  the  maritime  powers  were  discossing  i  ]^-^ 
the  necessity  of  an  armistice  and  a  new  congress,  and  almost  \^^ 
every  other  cabinet  eagerly  circulated  its  own  especial  plan.  ^t 

The  general  result  was  an  agreement  to  certain  preliminaries 
signed  on  the  third  of  October  which  declared  that  Francis  HI. 
of  Lorraine  should  exchange  his  duchy  for  the  eventual  posses- 
sion of  Tuscany,  and  Stanislaus  become  Duke  of  liorraine  with 
immediate  possession  of  Bar:    that  Augustus  was  to  keep 
Poland ;  that  six  thousand  Germans  were  to  relieve  the  Spa-   | 
niards  in  Tuscany ;  Leghorn  to  remain  free ;  Don  Carlos  to  be   / 
king  of  both  Sicilies  with  the  Presidj  and  Porto  Lungone,  and   ' 
Austria  to  retain  all  other  conquests  including  Parma,  but  I 
under  an  obligation  never  to  demand  the  disincameration  of    ' 
Castro.     To  Sardinia  was  awarded  the  choice  of  two  Milanese 
districts  on  the  far  side  of  the  Tesino  besides  some  smaller 
feudal  possessions :  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  to  be  secured, 
an  immediate  armistice  proclaimed,  and  a  general   congress  \ 
appointed  to  settle  the  definitive  treaty.      Hostilities  were    / 
tacitly  suspended  between  France  and  Austria  but  the  prelimina- 
ries as  yet  kept  secret,  while  thirty  thousand  Austrians  suddenly   , 
descended  from  the  Tyrol,  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and 
harassed  the  retreat  of  Montemar  as  feir  as  Bologna.    The  Lom- 
bard armistice  was  published  in  November,  and  Tuscany  again 
shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  her  new  destination :  the  veir 
idea  of  an  Austrian  prince  was  hateful  in  itself,  and  the  contri- 
butions were  far  too  vividly  recollected  not  to  make  her  dread 
and  abominate  the  presence  of  German  garrisons.  John  Gaston 
filled  Paris  and  Vienna  with  lamentations,  but  after  having  been 
first  outraged  and  degraded  he  was  now  considered  as  a  mere 
object  of  sale  for  the  use  of  his  oppressors !    The  Spanish  army    .  ,j 
thus  driven  from  Lombardy  retired  into  Tuscany  while  the    j  }j 
Austrians  pressed  upon  the  frontier,  but  without  any  breach 
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i     of  neutrality.     Montemar  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Ripoli  two 
ii    miles  from  Florence  whence  the  Imperialists  tried  to  dislodge 
■t    him  by  threatening  Naples ;  but  reenforcements  arriving  at  Leg- 
» I    horn  a  sufl&cient  system  of  defence  was  established.  Gaston  on 
BB   seeing  all  previous  arrangements  fail,  endeavoured  to  strike  one 
■i   more  blow  for  Tuscan  liberty  and  his  sister's  succession,  but 
Fj  the  die  was  cast  and  prayers  and  remonstrances  were  unavailing. 
m   An  armistice  then  took  place  between  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
m   armies,  but  Montemar  refusing  to  evacuate  Tuscany  without 
1 1    orders  from  his  court  the  people  were  still  compelled  to  support 
:     his  numerous  legions.     Spain  was  still  obstinate,  yet  seeing 
t     Naples  threatened,  France  withdrawn,  and  the  preli- 
minaries accepted  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  she 
finally  gave  in,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  1736  signified  her 
intention  to  fulfil  those  conditions  which  afiected  her.     Many 
difficulties  still  remained,  principally  arising  from  the  Duke  of 
LioriUine's  reluctance  to  quit  his  native  country  and  family 
dominions ;  but  his  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa  on  the  twelfth 
of  February  1736  cleared  away  every  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  and  after  a  formal  renunciation  of  that  duchy  the^ 
allodial  possessions  were  exchanged  for  those  of  the  Medici, 
guaranteed  by  France  and  Austria.    Thus  was  he  also  sacri- 
ficed to  a  reckless  self-interested  policy ;  compelled  to  abandon 
an  independent  jurisdiction  which  his  family  had  enjoyed  for 
six  hundred  years,  and  retire  into  private  life  merely  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  two  conflicting  powers  !  For  this  he  had  only  the 
expectation  of  an  equivalent  which  any  slight  change  in  Euro- 
pean politics  might  at  a  moment  destroy,  or  the  prolonged 
existence  of  Gaston  indefinitely  postpone.  Florence  meanwhile 
bemoaned  the  fate  of  prince  and  people  and  burned  with  indig- 
nation at  the  villany  of  its  authors.    John  Gaston  had  injured 
nobody ;  he  was  fast  sinking  under  accumulated  woe  and  the 
harpy-screams  that  encompassed  him :    weakened  in  mixL<^ 
and  body  and  plunged  in  the  deepest  melaxicYioVy,^!^  fi3\^^* 
vox.  V,  Q  Q 
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his  ministers  to  regulate  the  government  at  their  will.  Already 
had  he  resigned  the  distribution  of  places  and  pardons  to  their 
care,  and  corruption  knew  no  bounds ;  everything  became  venal; 
the  court,  the  tribunals,  the  public  offices  ;  all  the  state  de- 
partments were  filled  with  those  who  having  purchased  their 
situations  determined  to  reimburse  themselves  a  hundred-fold : 
incipient  abuses  became  customs,  old  evils  more  inveterate, 
and  men*s  minds,  already  habituated  to  the  perversion  of  what 
was  meant  for  public  good  to  selfish  and  private  interests, 
gradually  moulded  their  morality  to  the  pressure  of  the  time, 
and  its  standard  was  universally  lowered.  Partiality  usurped 
the  seat  of  justice,  the  social  ties  were  everywhere  loosened, 
and  the  reign  of  anarchy  seemed  almost  upon  the  point  of 
being  acknowledged  throughout  the  land !  The  few  who 
attempted  to  stem  this  torrent  were  accused  of  disloyalty  by 
the  cunning  of  parasites,  acting  on  royal  weakness ;  they  were 
artfully  identified  with  the  Electress  Palatine,  whom  Gaston 
still  hated  though  he  advocated  her  cause ;  their  efforts  were 
vain,  their  patience  gone,  and  they  finally  resigned  themselves 
to  the  fate  of  Tuscany  under  a  few  courtly  minions  and  the 
talons  of  foreign  injustice.  After  many  difficulties 
*  it  was  settled  that  Stanislaus  should  take  possession 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  the  moment  Tuscany  was  occupied  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  which  occurred  in  the  commencement  of 
1737  when  Count  Kevenuller  sent  General  Braitwitz  to  inform 
Gaston  of  their  arrival  and  General  Wachtendonk  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  before  Marquis  Giuliano  Capponi  governor  of  Leg- 
horn. Thus  did  the  long-disputed  independence  of  Tuscany 
receive  its  final  blow  :  the  act  of  investiture  was  signed  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January  1737  by  which  that  province  was 
given  to  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  male  heirs,  after 
which  to  Charles  Prince  of  Lorraine  and  his  descendants  of  both 
sexes:  all  the  Medician  property  and  dominions  were  to  pass  into 
the  new  dynasty  undei  a  sm^^  \i\i^,^o  %a  ta  reduce  the  various 
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ties  of  Siena  and  other  fiefs  into  one  homogeneous  state.  Only 
the  family  convention  now  remained  to  be  settled  between  the 
houses  of  Lorraine  and  Medici ;  but  from  the  Spanish  preten- 
sions to  the  allodial  possessions  and  other  causes,  the  nego- 
tiations flagged,  so  that  Prince  de  Craon  was  despatched  from 
Vienna  to  Florence  for  their  final  arrangement.  His  labour 
was  spared,  for  Gaston  after  hearing  his  arguments  felt  too 
much  afraid  of  Spain,  and  altogether  too  ill  to  come  to  any 
decision,  or  even  attend  to  public  business:  both  gout  and 
stone  were  unusually  busy  with  his  frame  after  the  commence- 
ment of  winter ;  his  stomach  too  began  to  give  way,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  summer  a  fever  with  tumefaction  of  the  whole  frame 
supervened,  of  which  he  expired  on  the  ninth  of  July  1737  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 
The  Prince  of  Craon  at  once  seized  the  government  in  the 
name  of  Duke  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  received  the  homage  of  all  orders  of  the  state  :  the 
deceased  sovereign  was  interred  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies 
and  the  Electress  treated  with  that  respect  due  to  her  high 
rank  and  misfortunes.  No  act  of  authority  was  yet  exercised 
over  the  hereditary  estates  or  personal  effects  of  the  Medici ; 
l)ut  negotiations  about  the  former  were  renewed  with  that 
princess  who  appointed  a  minister  to  arrange  tbe  business  at 
Vienna,  Padre  Ascanio  at  the  same  time  declaring,  on  the  part 
of  Spain  that  such  convention  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity, while  France,  with  outward  indiffiBrence,  secretly  assured 
the  Electress  that  she  would  be  supported  in  any  act  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  thirty-first  of  October  at  Vienna  by  which  all 
the  moveable  property  such  as  statues,  pictures,  jewels,  books, 
and  other  precious  articles  were  made  over  to  Francis  XL  and 
his  successors  as  state  property  for  public  benefit  and  the 
attraction  of  foreign  visitors:  none  could  be  removed  from 
the  Grand  Duchy,  and  all  the  allodial  ea\a\fta  ^et^>  ^  V«t 
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death,  to  become  the  new  sovereign's  property  as  compensation 
for  what  he  had  resigned  in  Lorraine.  The  debts  of  the  late 
dynasty  devolved  on  Francis  along  with  its  property ;  public 
credit  was  to  be  maintained,  and  an  annuity  of  40,000  crowns 
settled  on  the  Electress :  in  the  sovereign's  absence  she  was  to 
be  Kegentess,  and  even  if  he  were  present  every  attention 
was  to  be  paid  to  her  opinions  and  recommendations  in  state 
affairs.  After  this  final  and  merely  nominal  act  of  the  last 
Medici,  the  Electress  Anne  lived  for  six  years  in  nearly  abso- 
lute retirement,  and  then  died  of  a  dropsy  on  the  eighteenth 
of  February  1743  in^  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age,  but 
without  causing  any  regret  beyond  what  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  felt  in  such  a  moment  at  the  extinction  of  an  ancient 
and  long  celebrated  race. 

Thus  ended  the  Medician  dynasty  which  either  as  citizen 
or  sovereign  had  ruled  the  Florentines  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years :  its  power,  founded  on  the  wealth  prudence 
and  sagacity  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci,  was  consolidated  by  his 
more  able  and  ambitious  son,  and  extended  at  home  and  abroad 
by  the  brilliant  talents  of  Lorenzo.  The  exaltation  of  Leo  and 
Clement  to  pontifical  authority  strengthened  their  hold  on  Flo- 
rence and  Liberty  withered  in  their  grasp.  Charles  V.  for  his 
own  ends  used  the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  to  crush  the  sinking 
commonwealth,  and  exalted  a  tyrant  who  would  have  disgraced 
the  deadliest  epochs  of  Eoman  viUany.  His  fall  was  just,  but 
the  assassin,  while  striking  in  the  name  of  liberty,  betrayed  the 
man  that  trusted  him :  conscious  of  demerit  he  dared  not  to  rouse 
the  people  by  a  name  so  sacred,  which  he  had  neither  the  dig- 
nity nor  the  virtue  to  support;  for  Lorenzino  also  was  a  Medici ! 
The  bold  and  bloody  but  sagacious  Cosimo  next  trampled  on 
Florentine  liberty  and  amidst  imiversal  execration  maintained 
a  tyrant-throne.  No  time,  distance,  or  country  secured  his 
victims  from  the  silent  vengeance  of  Francis,  and  his  court  was 
the  den  of  murder  l\ceii\a.o\3iaii^«>'&  «jA  oxvoxa.    "E^Ydinand  ruled 
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dexterously,  if  not  ably,  and  improved  the  nation,  but  allowed 
early  ecclesiastical  habits  to  dim  his  judgment  and  lower  the 
sovereign  dignity,  wherefore  priestly  cunning  tainted  civil  juris- 
diction and  bred  confusion  in  Tuscany.  Cosimo  II.  ruled  well 
and  evenly  for  a  Medici  but  without  his  father's  ability,  and 
the  second  Ferdinand  beginning  in  troubles  and  ferocity, 
finished  in  peace  and  moderation,  amidst  science  learning  and 
philosophy.  On  his  memory  the  persecution  of  Galileo  will 
ever  be  a  stain,  but  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  leopard  character 
of  a  Medici.  Pride  vanity  cruelty  weakness  and  bigotry  filled 
the  mind  of  his  gloomy  successor  and  all  Tuscany  was  blighted. 
Gaston,  the  child  of  science  and  literature,  the  pupil  of  Noris, 
Kedi,  and  other  superior  minds,  was  driven  to  misfortune  by 
paternal  oppression  and  to  vice  by  domestic  misery :  with  a 
head  and  heart  to  govern  he  smothered  reason  in  debauchery, 
plunged  deep  into  those  swamps  of  sensuality  from  which  even 
the  brute  creation  instinctively  revolts,  and  thus  destroyed 
a  character  that  might  have  preserved  his  country.  Old  and 
tormented,  Giovan-Gastone  ceased  to  be  the  generous  protec- 
tor of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  genius,  in  art,  in  science  and  in 
literature ;  he  shrunk  timid  and  disgusted,  from  the  world,  his 
people,  and  himself;  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  palace  he  was 
only  known  to  exist  through  the'  insolent  wickedness  of  his 
satellites,  and  died,  perhaps  regretted,  certainly  pitied,  but  still 
imhonoured. 

Like  Augustus  the  Medici  gave  their  name  to  the  Florentine 
age  of  art,  literature,  ^Qd  science ;  an  inherent  taste  and  princely 
munificence  in  promoting  these,  cast  a  glory  over  the  race 
which  dazzles,  and  hides  their  vices  from  the  world.  There 
are  perhaps  few  historical  examples  of  a  single  family  pro- 
ducing such  a  succession  of  crime  and  talent,  unredeemed  by 
any  solid  virtue  :  rich,  splendid,  and  imposing,  they  caught  the 
applause  of  Europe  by  exalting  themselves  on  the  personal 
interests  of  their  own  countrymen:  each  mdm<i\3ffll ^\Sl^  t^ 
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ceiving  their  bounty  shared  their  magnificence  and  identified 
himself  with  their  fame,  but  in  so  doing  found  himself  entan- 
gled in  a  silken  web  of  obligation  that  he  had  neither  the 
power  nor  inclination  to  destroy.  Immense  riches,  expended 
with  a  long-sighted  sagacity  and  the  most  artful  prudence, 
corrupted  the  citizens  and  endeared  the  corrupters,  while  the 
convenience  of  their  protection  undermined  liberty,  which  Flo-  I 
rence  was  generally  spared  the  trouble  of  exercising,  except  at  l 
the  nod  of  her  patrons. 

The  Augustine  age  of  Florentine  genius  was  not  produced 
by  the  Medici,  though  promoted  and  encouraged  by  them  all ;     < 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo  Buonaruoti,  Massaccio,  Cellini,    i 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  many  others  were  free  citizens ;  and  even 
Cosimo,  Piero,  Lorenzo,  Leo  X.,and  Pope  Clement  VII.  were    | 
the  ofiGspring  of  republican  Florence.    Dante  the  glory  of  his 
age  and  country,  or  rather  of  modem  times,  for  great  men 
belong  to  all  mankind,  and  the  witty  and  elegant  Boccaccio 
sprang  from  a  free  community ;  even  the  melody  of  Petrarca    \ 
came  sweeping  through  the  solitudes  of  Vaucluse  in  echoes 
from  republican  Amo,  and  the  fire  of  his  more  angry  Muse    | 
bums  with  the  untamed  spirit  of  her  origin.     Poliziano,  and 
the  great  Lorenzo  himself,  at  once  the  patron  and  pupil  of    i 
literature,  were  the  children  of  republican  liberty :  the  Ghiberti,    | 
the  Brunelleschi,  the  Giotti,  Donatelli  and  Michellozzi  were 
all  buoyant  with   republican   energy  long  before   Florence 
dreamed  of  such  a  misfortune  as  monarchy.     The  Medici  on    i 
their  exaltation  had  the  merit  of  never  checking  these  fruits 
of  more  liberal  institutions :  all  political  freedom  that  could  be 
safely  put  down  was  crushed  without  scrapie,  but  a  free  spirit 
was  still  allowed  to  animate  science  art  and  literature  :  it  was 
even  encouraged ;  for  besides  their  strong  natural  taste  for  all    i 
those  arts  that  are  supposed  to  improve  man,  they  knew  it 
would  throw  a  splendour  over  the  name  sufficient  to  hide  much    I 
crime  from  dio  «vrgeAm)L  Vve^  ^i  Y^'s^A'dt^  without  endanger- 
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ing  their  existing  power.  Still  under  the  first  Cosimo  and  his 
son  almost  every  able  or  celebrated  Florentine  was  of  repub- 
lican habits  and  origin,  even  Guicciardini  himself,  one  of  the 
basest  betrayers  of  his  country's  freedom,  sprang  from  the 
mother  whom  he  sacrificed,  and  Macchiavelli  after  suffering 
for  her  sake  was  spared  the  melancholy  sight  of  her  total 
destruction. 

The  Augustine  age  of  Italy  was  also  that  of  excessive  vice,  of 
cruelty,  of  oppression  treeichery  and  assassination,  and  the  Me- 
dici were  conspicuous  in  all.  It  is  averred  that  literature  and 
the  arts  civilize  and  soften  human  nature,  and  they  may  do  so  by 
reaction;  but  they  are  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  civilization — 
the  offspring  of  a  few  bright  spirits  that  outstrip  the  general  move- 
ment and  strike  back  their  influence  upon  it.  In  Florence  the 
impetus  was  given  ere  republican  virtue  became  entirely  spent 
and  when  civilization  was  fast  increasing ;  but  die  source  of 
this  last  should  rather  be  sought  in  the  reaction  of  national 
freedom  through  a  sagacious,  and  for  the  times,  a  well-admi- 
nistered government.  There  is  also  a  higher  power  than  these 
that  regenerates  man,  a  power  too  obvious  to  every  well-consti- 
tuted mind  for  consideration  here  but  to  which  for  eighteen 
himdred  years  the  world  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  its  pre- 
sent state  of  mildness  and  moral  refinement;  a  power  too 
whose  influence  is  felt,  though  its  source  may  be  too  often  lost 
sight  of  and  philosophy  invested  with  its  spoils. 

We  must  not  however  regard  the  vices  of  those  times  through 
the  more  chastened  medium  of  the  present:  morality  was  then 
theoretically  known,  applauded  if  not  admired,  and  frequently 
practised*;  but  crime  was  real,  active,  and  habitual ;  not  from 
wantonness,  but  to  second  ambition  and  individual  interests. 
Success  always  justified  the  means,  and  what  would  now  be  con- 
templated with  horror  was  then  beheld  unmoved :  everythin 

♦  Vide  Agnolo  Pandolfini.    "  Dd  Oovemo  dcMa  Famiglio.  J^  \»aKasv. 
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both  public  and  private  was  a  conflict  of  wits,  in  which  honour 
and  honesty  had  but  little  part ;  cunning  and  deceit  much :  he 
that  struck  hardest  and  parried  quickest  was  applauded  most 
and  never  lacked  seconders.  It  was  a  low  scale  of  morality; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  age  and  should  therefore  be  handled  less 
roughly  in  our  estimate  of  character.  Things,  now  most  pro- 
perly condemned  were  then  matters  of  course  ;  wherefore  to  be 
just  we  must  translate  ourselves  into  the  turbulence  of  those 
times,  idendfy  ourselves  in  some  manner  mth  the  prevailing 
opinions,  and  give  judgment  accordingly. 

We  now  have  done  with  the  Medici ;  a  new  dynasty,  •&  new 
and  a  better  era  breaks  on  Tuscany ;  and  though  liberty  still 
remains  dormant,  a  milder  form  of  absolute  government  has  at 
least  contributed  to  make  the  great  mass  of  the  people  com- 
fortable, perhaps  positively  happy,  as  far  as  such  a  state  is 
compatible  with  sublunary  existence  and  the  inherent  nature  of 
mankind. 
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